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Fishing  Around  Glacier  Park 


By  Edwin  W.  Sanborn 

Illustrated  with  Photom^phu 


A  Region  in  Western  Montana  Where  There  Are 
Mountains  for  the  Seeing  and  Fish  for  the  Taking 


GLACIER  PARK  may  be  pictured 
as  a  place  for  mountaineering 
in  the  interior  and  for  fishing  around 
the  edges.  The  inner  region  is  taken 
up  with  the  broad  backbone  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  ribs  stretch 
out  at  the  sides,  and  down  in  the 
hollows  between  the  mountain  ribs 
are  the  larger  lakes  and  rivers. 

At  the  northern  border,  where  the 
spine  of  the  Rockies  seems  to  need  the 
care  of  an  osteopath,  there  are  other 
waters  for  fishing.  The  Waterton 
Lake  system  rises  at  that  end  of  the 
park  and  winds  up  into  Canada. 
Below  the  park  at  the  south,  in  long 
valleys  between  the  ranges,  are  the 
forks  of  the  Flathead  River,  with 
plenty  of  mountain  streams  on  the  side. 

The  trout  are  the  native  species; 
the  black-spotted  trout  of  ^^^  moun- 
tains (called  for  subjective  reasons  the 
cut-throatj,  the  Dolly  Varden,  and  in 
St.  Mary's  and  Waterton  Lakes  the 
Mackinaw  lake  trout.  On  the  Pacific 
slope  the  rainbow  trout  has  become  a 
resident  of  the  park. 


Visitors  coming  from  the  East  by  the 
Great  Northern  find  themselves  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  front  range  on  arrival 
at  Glacier  Park  station.  The  range  is 
so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  park  that 
the  road  leading  north  to  St.  Mary's 
Lake  is  crowded  out  upon  the  open 
hills  of  the  Blackfeet  reservation. 
The  stage  line  crosses  Cut-bank  Creek 
and  other  streams  that  are  well  worth 
following  up  into  the  mountains. 

The  Upper  St.  Mary's  Lake,  thirty- 
two  miles  from  the  railroad,  has  been 
a  great  fishing  place  for  Mackinaw  and 
cut-throat  trout.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
lakes  east  of  the  divide  in  which  the 
Dolly  Varden  was  also  found  as  a 
native.  Fishing  is  still  good,  though 
the  lake  is  on  the  main  line  of  travel. 

Around  the  park  are  many  pack 
trails  leading  up  between  the  ribs  of 
the  mountains  to  lakes  at  the  base  of 
the  main  range.  A  good  sample  is  the 
saddle  trip  to  Red  Eagle  Lake,  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  St.  Mary's;  but 
should     inquire     about     the 


visitors     should     inquire 

glaciers,  which  work  in  summer  when 
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There  Is  good  fishing  in  Watcrton  Lake  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  park,  and 

MacDonald.    This  photograph  shows  one  of 
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Photo  by  BaUey  WUlta 

It  was  worth  the  trouble  of  going  out  on  the  prairie  to  have  a  good  view  of  the 
Big  Chief  of  the  mountains 


warm-blooded  people  are  taking  their 
vacations. 

The  small  glaciers  that  drain  into 
the  lake,  after  a  spell  of  hot  weather 
can  be  heard  grumbling  at  the  heat 
and  grinding  over  the  rocks.  The  milky 
mud  and  rubbish  coming  down  change 
the  color  of  the  lake  and  spoil  the 
appetites  of  the  fish. 

At  the  Red  Eagle  Camp  we  found 
Tommy  Broadwater  who  was  running 
the  camps  with  Bill  Bums.    Generally 


his  first  words  would  be  of  fishing,  but 
not  this  afternoon.  A  large  brown- 
black  bear  had  been  hanging  around 
the  camp.  In  the  night  Tommy,  who 
slept  in  the  mess  tent,  was  wakened 
suddenly  and  found  the  bear  standing 
on  its  hmd  legs  with  front  paws  on  the 
table,  finishing  a  pan  of  biscuits.  He 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  views 
of  Horace  Fletcher. 

Broadwater  jumped   up,   seized   an 
axe,  chased  the  animal  out,  and  made 
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a  swing  at  its  head.  The  bear  waved 
the7  axe  aside,  sending  it  whizzing 
some  twenty  feet  away.  After  Tommy 
had  gone  to  sleep,  the  bear,  to  show 
there  was  no  hard  feeling,  came  back 
and  carried  away  a  ham  it  had  noted 
on  the  former  visit. 

I  chose  for  my  own  use  an  old  tent 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  where  I 
should  be  somewhat  detached  from  the 


other  food  resources  of  the  place. 
During  the  night  the  bear  fished  for 
the  small  trout  in  shallow  water, 
making  sudden  splashes  with  his  paw. 
The  next  day  he  came  around  to  meet 
the  new  visitors  socially.  When  hit  on 
the  belly  with  a  ground  biscuit,  he 
grunted  and  went  muttering  up  into 
the  woods. 

This    bear   was    thought    to   weigh 


A  Big  River  forest  ranger;  che  oiher  name  of  the  \hg  Kiver  is  the  Middle  Fofk  of  ihe 
Flathead.    This  is  good  fishing  country,  but  hard  traveling 
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four  hundred  pounds,  but  a  bear  at 
close  range  is  heavy  for  its  weight. 
It  was  certainly  an  extensive  bear. 

There  is  good  fishing  in  the  lake  and 
in  the  picturesque  pool  at  Red  Eagle 
falls  farther  on.  The  lake  would  be 
worth  visiting  for  the  scenery  alone. 
The  grouping  of  the  mountains  is 
arranged  in  a  way  to  save  trouble  for 
artists.  Two  of  the  mountains  have 
come  up  like  primeval  monsters  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  lake,  their  long, 
serrated,  winding  tails  just  dragging 
out  of  the  water,  their  big  flanks  and 
shoulders  rising  far  into  the  air,  and 
their  heads  pointed  far  away. 

Scenery  and  Goals 

Halfway  down  Red  Eagle  Mountain 
across  the  lake  is  a  pocketed  plateau 
having  a  little  lake  of  its  own  from 
which  a  stream  falls  by  drops  of  ten 
to  forty  feet  in  the  best  Alpine  manner. 
On  calm,  sunny  days  one  may  watch 
reflected  in  the  water  the  cataract 
falling  upward.  But  it  needs  the 
atmosphere  of  a  thunderstorm,  the 
mystery  of  the  mist,  to  bring  out  the 
values  of  Glacier  Park  sky-lines;  the 
ragged,  sharp  edges  of  the  circling 
summits  as  shadowy  glimpses  are 
caught  above  or  through  the  clouds. 
Few  mountains  can  feel  independent 
of  stage  settings,  costumes,  and  make- 
up. 

From  a  point  on  the  Red  Eagle 
trail  there  is  a  good  view  of  a  sheep 
lick  which,  as  the  beaten  paths  show, 
has  been  a  fashionable  resort  for  any 
number  of  years.  There  are  some  four 
hundred  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  in 
the  park,  which  in  this  respect  is  about 
as  well  ofl^  as  the  Yellowstone  preserve. 
It  also  has  perhaps  three  hundred 
mountain  goats.  Yellowstone  Park 
has  none,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  it  could  get  the  goats  of  its 
neighbor,  or  enough  for  stocking  its 
ranges. 

The  number  of  moose  is  figured 
roughly  at  a  hundred,  and  of  bears 
three  hundred,  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  Yellowstone.  Of  deer  Glacier 
Park  is  thought  to  have  not  less  than 
eleven  thousand,  or  ten  times  as  many 


as  the  other  park.  But  the  Yellow- 
stone has  its  antelope  and  bison  and  is 
strong  in  great  herds  of  elk,  of  which 
Glacier  Park  can  count  only  about 
six  hundred. 

As  to  fish  the  natural  advantages 
were  in  favor  of  the  Montana  country. 
A  two-weeks  trip  which  promises  good 
fishing  and  guarantees  a  touch  of  high 
life  is  one  from  the  eastern  boundary 
at  St.  Mary's  Lake  up  to  the  border  of 
Canada,  and  so  around  to  the  western 
side,  and  down  to  Belton. 

The  route  touches  all  the  important 
lakes  and  streams  along  the  borders. 
It  leads  by  trails,  for  which  a  guide  is 
needed,  over  to  Belly  River,  which  is 
crossed  in  its  upper  stomachial  tract; 
then  to  Waterton  Lake;  then  south- 
west over  Brown  Pass  to  Bowman 
Lake;  then,  following  the  Flathead 
River  road  and  the  trail  around  by 
Trout  Lake,  to  Lewis'  Hotel  on  Lake 
McDonald  and  through  that  lake  to 
Belton. 

It  gives  a  look  at  Waterton  Lakes 
Park  and  Canada,  which  was  recently 
enlarged  to  an  area  of  423  square  miles 
and  extended  to  the  American  border. 
This  team  work  of  the  two  govern- 
ments will  preserve  one  of  the  best 
big  game  ranges  south  of  the  Cassia r 
Mountains.  There  is  a  hotel  in  the 
Waterton  Park,  with  facilities  for 
campers.  The  waters  have  all  the  fish 
of  Glacier  Park  and  are  specially 
favored   with   grayling. 

This  trip  leads  away  from  stage 
roads  and  the  better  known  trails  to 
scenes  of  new  wildness  and  grandeur; 
and  in  almost  all  the  waters,  even  in 
the  highest  passes,  will  be  found  the 
mountain  trout.  As  a  poet  of  the  major 
league  has  observed: 

"Two  voices  are  there;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains — each  a  mighty  voice." 

You  bet  it's  a  mighty  voice.  All 
people  out  of  doors,  whether  they 
wear  feet,  or  fins,  or  feathers,  must 
answer  when  they  feel  the  summons 
in  the  blood.  Some  seem  to  hear  the 
sea  a-callin';  some  heed  the  distant 
rumble  of  the  mountain  thunder. 
The  fur  seal  is  a  bear  that  ran  away 
and  went  to  sea. 
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Trout  That  Hare  Climbed 

All  the  black  spotted  trout,  as  a 
race,  were  bom  at  sea  and  have  hit  the 
mountain  trail.  From  the  dead  level 
of  the  ocean  they  have  moved  up  the 
great  rivers,  passing  through  the  busy 
harbors,  passing  by  the  cities  at  the 
base  of  the  foothills,  climbing  up  the 
liquid  ladder,  rising  higher  than  the 
floating  smoke  of  the  city  they  have 
left  behind,  and  mounting  faster  than 
its  floating  debt;  struggling  up  the 
tumbling  torrents,  above  the  camps  of 
the  lumber  men,  above  the  shacks  of 
the  rangers,  to  heights  that  their 
better-dressed  cousin,  the  eastern  trout, 
can  never  hope  to  gain — to  realms  of 
the  summer  sky  above  the  top  of  any 
mountain  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

At  the  height  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  when 
hurrying  back  to  camp  at  dusk,  along 
the  bed  of  a  creek,  you  may  be  startled 
by  a  sudden  splash,  and  get  a  glimpse 
of  a  two  pound  trout  making  its 
wriggling  dart  up  the  shallow  ripples 
to  a  pool  a  little  nearer  the  land  of 
dreams. 

No  doubt  the  life  of  a  fish  is  never 
more  than  a  dimly  conscious  dream. 
To  catch  the  fish  is  easier  than  to 
catch  its  point  of  view.  When  the 
mirrored  surface  of  the  pool  is  strew^n 
with  roses  by  the  setting  sun,  we  are 
outside  looking  in  and  the  trout  is 
inside  looking  out.  He  is  inside  the 
looking  glass  house,  but  is  not  un- 
mindful of  the  heavenly  vision  that 
gleams  above. 

WTien  the  roof  of  his  mountain 
home  is  glorified  he  doesn't  sulk  in 
the  cellar.  Such  mind  as  he  may  have 
moves  quickly  as  his  body.  From 
swaying  ner\'ous!y  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pool  he  makes  a  sudden  dash  to 
the  surface,  and  ashamed  of  the  show 
of  sentiment,  turns  with  a  fretful 
splash  and  sculls  back  to  the  tall 
weeds.  The  impulse  seizes  him  again, 
he  rushes  toward  the  wider  and 
brighter  life  above. 

The  smaller  trout,  the  little  blue- 
backs,  have  no  time  to  waste  in  the 
darkened  pools.  They  love  the  sunny 
ripples  and  believe  that  every  day  is 


Saturday  afternoon.  Even  the  sea- 
going steel-heads,  fish  that  look  like  a 
salmon  and  are  treated  as  such  in 
commerce,  when  they  climb  the  up- 
land streams  to  visit  their  kin  the 
rainbow  trout,  they  too  abandon  the 
gray  liver>'  of  the  solemn  sea  for  the 
iridescent  colors  of  the  mountain 
cascade. 

Viewed  through  the  begogglements 
of  science  all  these  things  are  the  mere 
result  of  mechanical  reactions,  but  it 
does  no  harm  to  assume  that  the 
mountain  trout  are  here  because  they 
like  the  life.  It  is  better  business  to  be 
playing  in  bright,  clear,  smiling  water, 
catching  the  winged  insects  of  the 
unattainable  air,  than  to  be  doping 
in  murky  depths  of  the  over-salted  sea, 
or  to  be  swallowed  in  social  groups  by 
the  unprepossessing  porpoise. 

It  does  no  harm  to  regard  the  moun- 
tain trout  as  an  emblem  of  aspiration. 
They  know  as  much  as  the  average 
anchor  though  they  may  not  have 
traveled  so  extensively.  The  anchor 
is  routed  out  from  it^  congenial  bed  in 
the  mud  of  the  bottom  aild  is  hauled 
up  with  creaking  protestations.  It 
comes  into  view  dripping  black  slime 
and  harbor  sewage,  and  is  hailed  as  the 
emblem  of  hope. 

The  trout  gets  to  the  top  by  effort 
of  its  own;  and  its  rise  in  life  is  a 
symbol  of  achievement,  like  the  career 
of  a  man  who  rises  step  by  step  till 
he  becomes  a  model  of  patriotic 
efficiency  as  a  member  of  Con — ^now 
don't  make  me  laugh,  my  lips  are 
chapped.  They  (the  fish)  are  entitled 
to  their  closed  season.  At  least  these 
trout  of  the  carbon  spots,  the  principal 
game  fish  of  a  great  and  magnificent 
region,  themselves  the  children  of  the 
mountain  springs  and  first  cousins  of 
the  rainbow,  should  have  a  better 
name.  To  call  them  cut-throats  is  a 
diabolical  outrage. 

It  is  easy  to  gurgle  gush  about  the 
fishing  amid  such  scenes,  but  gush  is 
good  for  to-day  only.  At  Red  Eagle 
Lake  the  glaciers  had  spoiled  the 
fishing.  At  Sherburne  Lake  a  change 
in  the  level  of  the  water  had  changed 
the  notions  of  the  pike.  To  get  the 
sensadon  of  a  real,  boundless  prairie. 
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we  made  a  saddle  trip  out  Into  the 
Blackfeet  reservation.  There  are  few 
such  stretches  remaining  of  rolling, 
primeval  prairie,  with  bunch  grass, 
prairie  dogs,  sage  brush,  coyotes, 
buffalo  skulls,  and  all  the  contrap- 
tions. 

Returning  close  to  the  Canadian 
boundary,  we  passed  a  lake  famed  for 
its  inexhaustible  supply  of  pike.  The 
Indians  seldom  took  the  trouble  to 
go  up  there,  and  outsiders  can  get  no 
permit  except  through  certain  for- 
malities, of  which  marrying  a  Black- 
feet   squaw   is   the   preliminary   step. 

But  a  colony  of  Mormons  had  settled 
over  the  line  in  Canada,  their  policy 
lending  itself  to  a  rapid  increase  of 
ultimate  consumers.  They  heard  about 
this  lake,  came  down  in  its  frozen 
isolation  of  winter,  and  potted  the 
pike  through  the  ice.  Even  in  the 
sanctuary  of  parks  and  reservations  we 
find  the  fish  harassed  by  bears,  dams, 
glaciers,  and  polygamous  pikers. 

It  was  worth  the  trouble  of  going 
out  on  the  prairie  to  have  a  good  view 
of  the  Big  Chief  of  the  mountain. 
Chief  Mountain  rises  at  the  comer  of 
the  park  to  a  height  of  over  9,000  feet. 
When  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  slowly 
forced  up  along  the  line  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  crumpled  eastward  over 
a  break  which  geologists  call  a  fault, 
though  it  looks  rather  more  like  a  mis- 
fortune. 

Chief  Mountain  was  at  the  front  of 
the  overlapping  thrust  that  pushed 
itself  to  the  east.  Ice  and  water  have 
cut  away  the  rock  behind,  leaving  the 
mountain  as  a  great  solitary  cliff  of 
limestone  rising  from  a  steep  pedestal 
of  shale.  The  Piegans  called  it  the 
Old  Chief  because  that  was  what  it 
was — the  Old  Chief  standing  silently 
on  watch  before  the  long  line  of 
mountain  teepees.  Its  black  bulk 
grimly  shoulders  out  the  setting  sun, 
and  its  face  softens  to  greet  the 
dawning  light  over  the  sweet-grass 
hills  of  the  prairie. 

If  Chief  Mountain  remembers  the 
days  of  old,  it  does  well  to  wrap  itself 
in  grim  solemnity.  What  sights  it  has 
beheld  of  black  herds  of  buffalo,  or 
bands    of   graceful    antelope    on    the 


grass-covered  hills,  and  of  long  lines 
of  red  men  moving  north  or  south 
along  the  base  of  the  ranges;  for  it 
overlooked  the  great  North  Trail 
which  ran  all  along  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Rockies.  It  has  seen  the  sun 
dances  and  bird  dances  of  the  braves 
and  buffalo  dances  of  the  women.  It 
saw  the  confederacy^  of  Blackfeet, 
Bloods,  and  Piegans  in  their  days  of 
dancing  and  days  of  decline. 

Where  the  Blackfeet  Came  From 

The  Blackfeet  were  Algonquin  In- 
dians who,  anticipating  the  advice  of 
Horace  Greeley,  went  West  and  grew 
up  with  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
were  overlords  of  the  whole  region 
along  the  base  of  the  Rockies  from  the 
North  Saskatchewan  to  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  trailed  as  far  south  as 
Mexico,  to  the  land  of  "the  people 
with  dark  skins  and  long  hair  falling 
over  their  faces;'*  a  land  that  it  re- 
quired twelve  moons  to  reach. 

They  were  big,  straight,  husky  Red 
Men,  fond  of  war  with  all  its  evils, 
for  they  were  unenlightened  heathen; 
but  graceful  in  their  games,  faithful 
in  their  family  life,  and  beautiful  in 
their  religious  legends.  They  could 
well  look  up  toward  dreams  of  the 
Happy  Hunting  Ground,  for  they 
roamed  already  over  its  sunny  foot- 
hills. Their  boundless  range  seemed 
destined  to  be  an  endless  Eden,  for  no 
Blackfoot  scjuaw  would  be  silly  enough 
to  take  a  tip  from  a  rattlesnake  and 
introduce  some  morally  indigestible 
apple. 

The  Old  Chief  could  explain  the 
whole  business.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  Chief  Mountain  caught  its 
first,  distant  glimpse  of  the  white  men 
when  Lewis  and  Clark  were  moving 
up  the  Missouri.  But  the  decline  of 
the  Blackfeet  only  began  within  the 
memory  of  men  who  feel  as  young  as 
they  ever  did.  It  was  when  the  wave 
of  settlement  reached  as  far  as  the 
western  mountains  that  the  white 
men  came,  bringing  their  offers  of 
pious  advice  and  wood  alcohol. 

The  only  good  turn  which  the  pale- 
face did  was  in  giving  the  Blackfeet 
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their  crowning  era  of  out-door  sport, 
a  little  more  than  forty  years  ago,  at 
the  time  when  the  rule  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had  ceased  in  southern 
Alberta  and  the  Mounted  Police  had 
not  arrived.  Then  there  were  heavy 
'wagon  trains  creaking  up  and  down 
across  the  boundary,  generally  carry- 
ing fair  game — traders  smuggling  m 
firewater  and  sharpers  bringmg  out 
their  booty.  At  any  rate  the  Blackfeet 
regarded  them  as  fair  game,  and  there 
were  wild  scenes  along  the  border — 
sudden  warwhoops  from  the  crests  of 
steep  ravines,  a  rush  of  ponies  clatter- 
ing down,  a  few  shots,  and  a  stampede 
of  horses  cut  loose  from  the  canvas- 
covered  wagons. 

This  was  too  good  to  last.  The  four- 
footed  game  of  the  prairie  was  already 
disappearing.  Now  the  buffalo  and  the 
antelope  are  gone;  the  coyote  and  the 
Indian  agent  remain. 

The  Blackfeet  have  had  a  crooked 
deal  and  have  found  it  far  from  easy 
to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions. 
About  one-tenth  of  their  early  numbers 
survive.  Within  a  few  years  a  good 
many  have  solved  the  problem  of 
starving  to  death.  Like  most  Indians 
they  inherit  a  marked  distaste  for 
anything  resembling  work. 

On  going  into  the  reservation  we 
dropped  the  bar  of  a  gate.  As  an 
Indian  was  coming  out  we  signaled  to 
replace  the  bar.  He  worked  in  a  way 
that  recalled  the  rough-riding  feats  for 
which  his  people  were  famous,  riding 
his  pony  by  the  end  of  the  bar  and 
trying  to  reach  it  by  leaning  down 
from  the  saddle.  To  dismount  and  pick 
up  the  bar  would  be  unthinkable. 

It  is  not  much  easier  to  understand 
the  inner  life  of  these  Indians  who 
made  their  way  from  the  border  of  the 
Atlantic,  their  moccasins  often  black- 
ened in  the  burnt  grass  of  the  prairie, 
than  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the 
black-spotted  trout  that  climbed  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  same  crest  of  the 
continent.  But  they  have  found  some 
good  friends  among  the  white  men, 
several  of  whom  have  lived  amid  their 
teepees,  and  came  to  know  bv  heart 
the  last  of  their  noble  line  of  chiefs. 

Walter  McQintock  preserved  their 


legends  in  his  book,  **The  Old  North 
Trail,"  and  E.  W.  Deming,  the  artist- 
interpreter  of  Indian  life,  has  made  a 
pictured  memorial  of  their  tribal  story. 
Out  of  their  myths  and  music  Arthur 
Nevin  evolved  the  Indian  opera 
"Poia."    . 

The  Blackfeet  still  feel  an  attach- 
ment for  the  worship  of  the  sun;  for 
as  their  chief  explained  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Clintock,  "the  Black  Robes  teach  us 
one  thing  and  the  Men-with-White- 
Neckties  teach  us  another;  so  we  are 
confused.  The  Sun  God,  as  we  see 
with  our  own  eyes,  makes  the  trees 
to  bud  and  the  grass  to  grow.** 

Glacier  Park  has  done  a  great 
service  in  making  a  market  for  what 
they  have  to  offer  and  in  drawing 
attention  to  their  grievances. 

Fishing  for  Mountains 

Some  of  the  best  fishing  around  the 

eark  is  for  the  mountains,  which  may 
e  seen  rising  everywhere.  As  shown 
in  the  Government  bulletins  "Origin 
of  the  Scenic  Features  of  the  Glacier 
Narional  Park"  and  "Glaciers  of 
Glacier  National  Park,"  all  this  scenery 
has  been  carved  from  solid  rock. 
Away  back  in  the  cretaceous  age, 
before  James  K.  Polk  was  president, 
the  crust  of  the  earth  began  to  rise 
along  this  mountain  line.  Soon  the 
rain  began  to  fall,  as  it  generally  does. 
The  rain  trickled  down  the  slope  and 
united  with  other  trickles  till  there 
were  torrents  that  gullied  out  V- 
shaped  ravines. 

As  the  crumpling  crust  of  the  earth 
rose  into  colder  air,  the  snow  hardened 
into  glaciers.  The  glaciers  quarried 
out  the  rock  beneath,  excavating  huge 
circular  pits,  and  the  down-flowing  ice 
rounded  out  the  sides  of  the  canyons. 
Tourists  see  fine  examples  of  the 
glacial  cirques  at  Many  Glacier  and 
elsewhere,  often  with  knife-edge  sum- 
mits around  their  perpendicular  walls 
but  the  upper  end  of  the  park  offers  a 
more  varied  show  of  such  amphi- 
theaters and  of  all  the  work  of  the 
glaciers. 

The  glaciers  gave  character  to  the 
trout  streams,  and  formed  the  homes  of 
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the  mountain  lakelets.  They  arranged 
the  fishing  pools  at  the  base  of  high 
cascades.  With  their  dams  of  glacial 
drift  they  planned  the  system  of 
larger  lakes.  No  angler  will  begrudge 
them  a  vote  of  thanks.  As  the  western 
slope  of  the  mountains  is  more  gradual, 
the  parallel  lakes  on  that  side  of  the 
park  average  a  greater  length.  This 
part  of  the  region  being  nearer  to  the 
settled  country  of  the  Flathead  Valley, 
was  better  known  before  the  opening 
of  the  park,  but  the  fishing  remains 
good,  especially  in  the  northerly  lakes 
and  in  creeks  on  either  side  of  the 
Flathead  River. 

There  is  fine  fishing  in  the  less 
visited  country  south  ofGlacier  Park, 
where  the  pnncipal  streams  are  the 
Middle  and  South  Forks  of  the  Flat- 
head River.  The  Middle  Fork,  or  Big 
River,  coming  up  from  the  south, 
crosses  the  Great  Northern  at  the 
little  station  of  Java,  where  it  turns 
west  and  ambles  alone  within  talking 
distance  of  the  railroad. 

For  a  pack  and  saddle  trip  Java  is 
about  as  inaccessible  as  its  Oriental 
namesake.  Bill  the  guide  was  billed  to 
appear  at  Java  by  noon.  I  arrived 
after  dark  expecting  a  genial  welcome. 
Bill  had  found  the  trail  blocked  by 
brush  and  blow-downs.  Didn't  get  in 
till  next  morning.  I  was  well  received 
in  the  section  station,  took  up  a 
quarter  section  of  the  floor,  and  slept 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  a  Spokane 
newspaper. 

The  pack  trail  up  the  Middle  Fork 
only  touches  the  river  here  and  there, 
and  more  there  than  here.  Often  the 
trail  leads  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
feet  up  along  the  side  of  a  precipitous 
mountain.  From  the  back  of  your 
pony  you  look  straight  down  on  the 
tops  of  the  spruce  bdow,  watching  the 
rain-drops  from  above  as  they  fall. 

The  trail  has  been  bushed  out  by  the 
forest  rangers  and  along  steep  slopes 
is  built  up  on  the  outer  edge  to  prevent 
the  horses  from  slipping  off  the  scenery. 
But  the  pack  horse  in  front  will 
manage  to  slip  in  the  loose  shale,  one 
of  his  hind  teet  slumping  down  the 
bank.  You  observe  his  struggles  to 
recover,  while  the  hide  wrinkles  and 


the  muscles  are  knotted  on  his  hip. 

There  are  splendid  pools  where  the 
river  has  worn  its  way  under  steep, 
high,  overhanging  ledges,  though  noth- 
ing splendid  m  getting  down  to  the 
river.  The  words  "send  bill"  are 
among  the  saddest  of  tongue  or  pen, 
but  here  they  suggest  a  happy  thought. 
I  ask  the  good-natured  Bill  to  go  down 
and  try  the  pool. 

Bill  returns  and  reports,  "There 
was  one  of  the  biggest  bull  trout 
laying  in  that  pool  that  ever  I  seen. 
Looked  to  be  over  three  foot  long.  I 
drug  the  bait  right  in  front  of  his  nose 
a  dozen  times,  but  he  would  only  jest 
give  a  little  hunch  sideways  and 
wouldn't  take  no  notice." 

If  the  signs  are  good,  I  make  the 
descent,  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy  slide 
of  shale;  every  man  his  own  avalanche. 
Near  the  bottom  a  progress  must  be 
made  through  a  rich  growth  of  brush 
and  Canada  thistles. 

Fishing  in  a  Canyon 

The  seventeen-mile  camp  offers  a 
not  uncommon  sort  of  fishing.  From  a 
cliff  averhanging  the  pool,  I  nook  a  bij 
cut-throat  fifty  feet  below.  The  clii 
becomes  lower  downstream  till  it 
reaches  the  level  of  the  river.  I  let 
myself  down  from  shelf  to  shelf,  hold- 
ing out  the  rod  with  the  left  hand, 
while  pushing  back  bushes  and  brushy 
trees. 

As  I  jump  from  one  terrace  to  the 
next  below,  a  bush  manages  to  catch 
my  coat.  Have  to  scramble  back  to 
release  the  coat,  while  still  attending 
to  the  fish.  The  bush  loses  its  temper 
and  tries  to  shove  me  off  into  the 
drink. 

This  used  to  be  a  big  country  for 
big  game  till  the  forest  fires  swept 
through  the  valley.  We  took  the  trip 
for  the  mountaineering  and  because 
the  Middle  Fork  has  a  great  name  for 
Dolly  Vardens.  The  Dolly  Vardens 
were  behind  their  schedule  and  we 
took  none  of  large  size.  At  the  end  of 
the  trip  we  reached  Java  in  the  after- 
noon and  found  reports  of  good  fishing 
in  the  big  pool  under  the  railroad 
trestle. 
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I  took  a  bass  casting  outfit,  with  a 
tackle  boXy  walked  along  the  track, 
and  slid  down  the  steep  eastern  bank 
of  the  canyon  to  the  edge  of  the  pool. 
The  devices  in  the  tackle  box  were 
the  acqimulation  of  years,  a  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  the  baits  which 
one  always  buys  on  a  visit  to  a  sporting 
goods  place,  and  which  generally  prove 
more  attractive  to  the  fisherman  than 
to  the  fish. 

A  Tackle  Display 

There  were  silver  soldiers  and  bi] 
phantom  minnows;  a  wooden  chu 
that  swims,  darts,  and  wobbles  without 
spinning,  highly  esteemed  by  the  lake 
trout  of  western  Ontario;  and  a  spoon 
adapted  to  the  Lake  St.  John  basin; 
also  a  water  witch,  a  row  of  small 
shiny  balls,  like  a  model  of  one  of  the 
musical  instruments  that  figure  in 
vaudeville  acts.  This  is  devoured  by 
the  rainbow  trout  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  I  also  untangled  a  large  bait 
of  the  bucktail  series  regarded  as  a 
universal  favorite. 

These  lures  had  become  matted  in  a 
mass  that  required  tactful  handling, 
for  nothing  is  better  settled  than  the 
unwisdom  of  getting  into  a  row  with 
fishhooks.  I  thoueht  I  should  have  to 
cast  them  upon  the  waters  in  clusters 
of  three  or  four,  but  with  patience  a 
number  of  units  were  sorted  out. 
There  was  no  local  guide  at  the  elbow 
to  look  over  the  whole  lot  and  remark, 
"Them  things  may  be  all  right  down 
where  you  come  from,  but  they  ain't 
no  good  for  the  fish  we  get  h^re." 

From  the  falls  above  the  bend  the 
rush  of  tumbling  white  water  circled 
in  a  great  arc  around  the  farther  side 
of  the  pool,  a  hundred  feet  away. 
With  the  casting  rod  the  bait  mi^ht  be 
dropped  where  it  would  be  whirled 
along  like  a  disabled  fish;  or  it  might  be 
carried  down  and  drawn  back  at  the 
edge  of  the  white  water,  like  a  silver 
chub  working  its  way  up  stream. 

Maybe  there  didn't  happen  to  be 
any  fish  in  the  pool;  maybe  they  were 
too  proud  to  bite.  Nothing  happened 
till  I  tried  a  feathered  spinner  of 
medium  size.  Wasn't  sure  then  that  I 


had  a  strike;  but  as  the  line  tightened, 
there  came  that  heavy  holding  back, 
that  crazy  palpitation  of  the  rod,  that 
flashing  stroke  of  a  big  square  tail, 
that  thrashing  of  the  suriPace  that 
throws  spray  into  the  air.  The  line  was 
light  for  a  bull  trout  as  big  as  this. 

If  I  tried  to  drae  him  away  from  the 
rushing  current  the  line  was  sure  to 
snap.  If  lightly  hooked  he  would  break 
loose  without  any  help.  The  chance 
was  in  giving  plenty  of  line  to  take 
up  the  strain  and  plenty  of  time  to 
tire  himself  out.  It  was  a  deep  open 
pool,  with  fairly  good  going  along  the 
shore.  There  were  some  steeple- 
chase features — a  heap  of  large,  care- 
lessly-arranged rocks  from  the  water 
to  the  bank  of  the  canyon,  which  had 
to  be  climbed  every  few  minutes,  with 
chances  for  slumping  into  tight-fitting 
holes. 

There  was  also  the  trunk  of  a  huge 
pine  stranded  at  high  water  at  right 
angles  to  the  river.  Its  roots  well  up 
on  shore  raised  the  top  of  the  trunk 
some  four  or  five  feet  above  ground 
and  the  farther  end  was  out  under 
water.  When  the  big  bull  took  a 
notion  to  stampede  down  stream,  it 
devolved  upon  me,  while  hanging  on 
to  the  rod  with  one  hand  and  keeping 
the  proper  strain  on  the  fish  (with 
gaff  in  the  other  hand)  to  clamber  over 
this  monarch  of  the  forest.  Couldn't 
make  a  run  around  the  end. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  roots  was 
too  high  for  lifting  over  the  line. 
Couldn  t  crawl  underneath  on  ac- 
count of  drift  wood.  Had  to  make  a 
running  jump  to  the  top  of  the  log, 
come  down  on  stomach,  pivot  around 
on  same,  and  slide  down  on  the  other 
side.  When  the  fish  went  on  under 
the  railroad  trestle,  had  to  wade  out 
around  the  pier  of  the  bridge,  the 
river  bottom  being  strewn  with  the 
large,  smooth,  rolling  type  of  stones. 

At  last  upon  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  pool  after  I  had  done 
at  top  speed  tne  rocky  ford,  the 
stranded  tree,  and  the  rock  pile,  the 
fish  saw  that  I  was  getting  weak  and 
came  straight  after  me.  I  was  calling 
out  "Cant  this  thing  be  compro- 
mised in  some  way?"  when  he  sur- 
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prised  me  b)r  turning  on  his  side.  I 
waded  out  within  gamnc;  distance  and 
soon  had  him  flopping  heavily  on  the 
pebbly  shore,  nearly  as  long  as  a 
yardstick. 

One  might  think  that  nature  had 
used  all  her  color  schemes  in  decorat- 
ing the  Eastern  trout,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Dolly  Varden  she  has  done 
wonders  with  the  colors  that  were  left. 
She  has  used  the  richest  hues  of  olive, 
dark  on  the  head,  tail,  and  back,  and 
shading  through  delicate  tinting  into 
almost  a  brilliant  white  on  the  belly. 
On  this  background  she  has  painted 
large,  round  spots  of  deep  yellow  or 
orange  red. 

I  glanced  at  my  watch  and  saw  the 
hands  pointing  at  five  o'clock.  It 
stuck  in  my  crop  that  the  train  was 
due  at  5:15.  The  station  was  only  a 
third  of  a  mile  away,  but  the  first 
two  hundred  feet  were  up  the  per- 
pendicular wall  of  the  canyon. 

I  snatched  up  the  tackle  box,  the 
gaff,  the  rod,  and  the  sixteen  pound 
fish,  and  made  a  rush  for  the  least 
forbidding  trail.  Ran  all  the  way  to 
the  station,  fish  flopping  and  tackle 
box  rattling.  Tackle  box  burst  open, 
strewing  its  contents  for  some  distance. 
Baits  bristling  with  hooks  had  to  be 
scooped  up  in  haste  and  jammed  into 
the  box.     Hot  sun  pouring  on  back. 

Reached  the  station,  soggy  and 
groggy,  at  5:14?^  to  find  everything 
calm;  train  not  due  for  several  hours. 
The  figures  5:15  must  have  been  a 
mental  note  of  something  else — price 
tag  on  casting  rod  or  something. 


Just  before  leaving  the  pool  I  had 
noticed  an  enormous  dead  Dolly 
Varden  floating  down,  tossed  heavily 
on  the  tumbling  waters.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  record  fish.  Might  have  weighed 
thirty  pounds.  Someone  up  the  river 
had  probably  dynamited  a  pbol. 

As  I  resumed  a  semi-solid  condition, 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  that 
stupendous  fish.  Didn't  seem  to  be  a 
mark  on  his  skin.  The  casting  rod 
might  have  dropped  one  of  those 
baits  of  grappling  hooks  just  beyond 
and  drawn  him  up  to  shore.  Think  of 
a  beautifully  mounted  thirty  pound 
Dolly  Varden,  and  the  wonder  of 
admiring  friends! 

"You  got  that  fish  with  a  bass 
casting  outfit?" 

"Oh,  yes"  (business  of  appearing 
modest).  "What  bait?  Why,  I 
used  an  extra  large  Dowagiac  minnow, 
1912  model.  Of  course  to  get  these 
unusual  specimens  you  have  to  be  a 
bit  fussy.  That  bait  was  colored  a 
peculiar  shade  of  old  rose  with  black, 
trimmings.  You  see,  I  had  noticed 
those  large  reddish  minnows  in  the 
pool. 

"It  was  getting  on  toward  sunset. 
I  had  baits  of  all  sorts,  but  considering 
the  season,  the  eflFect  of  light  re- 
flected on  the  water,  and  all  those 
things,  I'm  sure  there  was  nothing  the 
thirty  pounder  would  have  noticed 
sooner.' 

"He  must  have  put  up  an  awful 
fight." 

"We-ell,  no.  He  was  sort  of  dead 
for  so  big  a  fish." 


Discovered  At  Last 


IT  was  late  in  the  aftemdon  and 
Jones  had  wandered  up-stream, 
unnoting  the  No  Trespass  sign  on  the 
last  fence  he  climbed.  His  creel 
was  light,  actually  as  light  as  when  he 
started,'  a  condition  to  which  he  was 
by  no  means  unused.  He  was  casting 
with  his  accustomed  persistent  awk- 
wardness in  a  deep  pool  when  hurried 
footsteps  smote  his  ear  and  he  turned 


to  confront  an  irate  farmer.  "Hey," 
said  the  farmer,  "you  can't  fish  here." 
Jones  regarded  him  solemnly  and 
then  seized  a  limp  hand  and  shook  it 
warmly.  "Congratulations,  old  top," 
he  said  with  enthusiasm;  "I've  been 
at  it  for  twenty  years  and  you're  the 
first  man  to  discover  my  secret. 
Between  you  and  me,"  he  concluded 
darkly,  "I  can't  fish  anywhere." 
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The  Case  for  the  Twin -Six 


By  William  B.  Stout 


Illustrated  wHli  Diagram! 


An  Engineer  Traces  the  Steps  to  the  Superiority 
of    the    Multiple    Cylinder    for    Automobiles 


NO  car  is  too  powerful; 
No  car  is  too  sturdy; 

No  car  is  too  quiet; 

No  car  accelerates  too  fast; 

No  car  ever  can  use  too  little  fuel. 

The  car  which  can  do  the  most 
of  these  things  to  the  greatest  degree 
has  the  greatest  "ability." — as  has 
also  the  engineer  who  can  design  this 
type  of  car. 

You  want  one  thing  in  a  motor  car, 
your  neighbor  wants  another,  and 
your  wives  will  want  things  neither 
you  nor  your  neighbor  ever  thought 
of.  In  the  early  days  of  motoring, 
one  or  two  good  things  about  a  car 
and  its  performance  would  satisfy 
an  owner  concerning  his  car,  while  his 
wife  was  chiefly  occupied  with  thoughts 
as  to  whether  it  would  continue  to 
run  and  whether  her  husband  could 
stop  it  before  it  hit  the  cow  in  the 
road. 

Nowadays  the  car  must  do  every- 
thing possible  that  any  other  car  does, 
all  in  one  design,  while  the  women 
folk,  no  longer  worrying  about  the 
operation  of  the  vehicle  and  its  driving, 
must  be  surrounded  by  every  luxury 
that  they  are  able — or  not  able — to 
have  at  home. 


This  discussion,  however,  has  to  do 
with  ability— that  strictly  mechanical 
result  which  is  obtained  only  by  the 
greatest  expenditure  of  thought,  ex- 
perience, and  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
designer. 

Abiluy  is  the  most-sought-after 
goal  of  the  modem  motor  car  designer. 
Ability  includes  hi^h  speed  and  slow 
running;  it  takes  m  power  on  hills 
and  comfort  on  bumps,  and  includes 
smooth  action  and  easy  starting  under 
all  conditions  and  temperatures.  With- 
in its  scope  are  economy,  acceleration, 
brake  and  clutch  action,  and  all  those 
items  possibly  relating  to  performance 
and  to  the  ease  of  control  which  gives 
that  performance. 

Engineering  is  but  the  application 
of  knowledge  and  judgment  to  obtain 
ability,  and  the  best  of  engineering 
of  course  is  that  which  obtains  the 
widest  range  of  ability.  Why,  then, 
has  the  multiple  cylinder  motor  be- 
come so  prominent  and  what  is  the 
engineering  reasoning  which  has 
brought  out  motors  of  the  Twin-Six 
typer 

The  basic  reason  is  the  necessity  of 
reducing  reciprocating  weight,  that 
motors  might  run^.i^Jl^i^^  .§pe(Bds^^ 
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yet  with  greater  smoothness  and  lack 
of  vibration. 

If  one  take  a  motor  of  given  size 
on  a  given  gear  ratio  he  has  a  certain 
niaximum  speed  and  a  certain  accelera- 
tion up  to  tnat  speed.  If  he  lower  the 
Sear  ratio,  sav  from  2}^.  to  1  to  5  to  1, 
e  has  doubled  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  per  mile  which  the  motor  uses, 
as  the  motor  turns  over  twice  as  many 
times  in  a  mile  as  it  did  before.  This 
means  that  at  all  speeds  up  to  its 
maximum  it  develops  twice  the  horse- 
power, and  hence  gives  very  much 
greater  performance  at  slow  speeds 
than  was  possible  before. 

The  motor  as  it  stood,  however,  in 
the  days  of  the  slow  speed  motor 
could  not  turn  up  to  high  enough 
speeds  to  carry  the  car  on  the  road  fast 
enough  to  satisfy  the  customer,  so  that 
with  the  adoption  of  lower  gear  ratios 
for  greater  performance  at  slow  speeds, 
there    was    immediate    necessity    for 


the  great  vibration  caused  by  a  single 
heavy  piston  shaking  back  and  forth, 
or  up  and  down,  so  that  when  the 
engine  turned  over  700  or  800  times  a 
minute  the  riders  were  in  great  dis- 
comfort, and  had  to  decrease  the  road 
speed.  This  reciprocating  or  shakine 
weight  of  pistons  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  vibration  in  motors  and 
the  chief  limitation  of  high  engine 
speed. 

Two-cylinder  motors  helped  out 
some,  and  four-cylinder  motors  were 
much  better,  but  in  the  four,  on  account 
of  the  angularity  of  the  connecting 
rod,  there  is  a  slight  change  of  center 
of  piston  weights  during  rotation. 
Tliis  in  effect  is  equivalent  to  one 
piston  weighing  the  same  as  all  four 
moving  up  and  down  through  a  small 
space,  which  gives  real  vibration 
in  a  four-cylinder  motor  at  high 
speed, 
was  immediate  necessity  tor  A  six-cylinder  motor  is,  however,  in 
developing  motors  which  would  turn     perfect  balance  theoretically,  its  piston 


over  at  higher  rates  of  revolution  in 
order  still  to  continue  car  speeds  up  to 
the  maxima  desired  by  owners. 

This  search  for  high  speed  of 
revolutions  is  the  basic  reason  for  the 
advent  of  the  Twin-Six  and  other  con- 
structions of  lesser  cylinders. 

The  history  of  gasoline  engines 
be^an  with  single  cylinder  designs, 
which  were  soon  discarded  because  of 


Fig.  1.    Showing  by  exaggeration  the  difficulty  of  making 
crankshafts  rigid  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  six  cylinders 


center  of  gravity  remaining  at  the 
same  point  during  complete  rotation. 
On  the  drawing  board,  the  six- 
cylinder  therefore  looked  the  ideal 
engine.  The  greatest  difficulty,  how- 
ever, came  with  this  motor  in  practice, 
through  difficulty  in  making  crank 
shafts  rigid  enough  to  prevent  dis- 
tortion at  certain  speeds. 

It  was  not  so  much  a  case  of  balance 
of  shaft  as  of  getting  a  shaft 
of  this  length,  with  so  many 
kinks  in  it,  rigid  enough  so 
that  it  would  not  spring  when 
an  explosion  occurred,  say,  at 
the  opposite  end  from  the  fly 
wheel.  This  explosion  had 
an  effect  like  Fig.  1,  showing 
the  fanciful  idea  of  the  fly 
wheel  in  a  vise,  while  a  man 
with  a  crowbar  at  the  other 
end  of  the  shaft  twists  the 
shaft  out  of  shape  of  its  long 
tortuous  nature.  If  this 
shaft  twist  is  present,  a  six- 
cylinder  motor  is  bound  to 
have  what  is  known  as  torque 
distortion,  and  hence  a  vibra- 
tion speed,  which  is  fully  as 
objectionable  as  the  vibration 

in  a  four.  C^r\nin]t> 
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To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty in  sixes,  a  rigid  shaft 
had  to  be  built,  very  much 
stifFer  and  heavier  than  in  a 
four,  and  the  piston  sizes, 
of  necessity,  had  to  be  kept 
down,  that  the  explosion 
pressure  at  one  end  of  the 
shaft  or  the  other  might  not 
be  enough  to  distort  the 
shaft. 

It  was  found  that  the 
smaller  the  cylinder  bore 
— and  hence  the  shorter 
the  extreme  length  of  the 
shaft — ^the  more  successful 
six-cylinder  motors  showed 
themselves  to  be,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  size  of 
the  crank  shaft  mounted 
rapidly  in  advance  of  what 
was  considered  necessary 
or  advisable  in  the  early 
days  of  sixes. 

These  experiments  dis- 
closed some  very  interesting  things, 
and  brought  up  at  once  the  importance 
of  eliminating  reciprocating  weight. 
The  greatest  bearing  pressure  in  an 
engine  at  high  speeds  comes  not  so  much 
from  the  explosion,  but  from  the  effort 
of  starting  and  stopping  the  weight  of 
the  piston  and  connecting  rod  at  the 
higher  speeds. 

Then    suddenly    there    came    into 


Fig.  2.    A  shows  that  areas,  having  two  dimensions,  increase 

as  the  square,  while  volumes,  V,  having  three  dimensions, 

increase  as  the  cube 

of  the    area    but   one-eighth    of   the 
weight. 

Fig.  3  shows  how  this  law  affects 
pistons,  and  why  a  number  of  small 
pistons  are  better  than  one  large  one. 
At  the  left  is  shown  at  A  a  6-inch 
piston  of  a  certain  weight,  W.     If  we 
make  a  piston  half  this  size  it  will  have 
a  top  area  of  A-4  but  will  weigh  one- 
eighth   as  much,  or  W/8.     In  other 
prominence  the  basic  law  of  volumes     words,  four  pistons  of  the  half  size  as 
and  areas,  which  governs  all  construe-     shown  in  the  sketch  would  have  the 


tion — namely  the  idea  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
that  areas — since  they  have  two  di- 
mensions— increase  as  the  sauare,  as 
shown  in  the  upper  sketch,  while 
volumes  V,  having  three  dimensions, 
increase  as  the  cuoe.  In  Fig.  2,  the 
area  A,  made  of  twice  the  dimension, 
contains  four  squares  (a),  so  that 
doubling  this  area  in  dimension  has 

fiven  us  four  times  the  original  area, 
lelow  is  shown  a  cube  of  unit  size  V. 
Doubling  this  in  dimension  makes 
eirfit  cubes  of  the  same  size. 

Thus  in  any  material  or  construction 
which  we  wish  to  take,  j/  we  make  a 
thing  twice  as  big  it  has  four  times  the 
surface  but  eight  times  the  volume  of 


same  head  area  possessed  by  the 
original  single  design,  but  all  four 
together  would  weigh  practically  one- 
half  as  much  as  the  original  single 
piston. 

In  this  way  by  decreasing  the  bore 
of  the  motor  one-half  we  have  cut  our 
reciprocating  weight  one-half,  which 
is  the  immediate  reason  for  the  popu- 
larity of  the  long-stroke  motor,  which 
should  rather  be  called  "small-bore 
motor"  since  the  smallness  of  the 
bore  and  hence  the  lightness  of  the 
reciprocating  parts  was  the  reason  for 
its  adoption. 

The  same  law  applies  to  connecting 


rods,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  we  can 
weight.  Conversely,  if  we  make  a  make  four  connecting  rods  of  half 
thing  half  as  big,  it  has  one-quarter     size  of  the  original  j;od^^and.^ll^foiiD[g 
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Fig.  3.     Showing  that  piston  head  area  increases  as  the  square  while  weight  increases  as 
the  cube.    Four  small  cylinders  together  have  same  area  as  large  and  only  half  the  weight 


together  will  weigh  half  what  the 
onginal  rod  weighed,  an^l  so  on  down 
through  the  parts  in  the  motor,  so  that 
when  we  get  through  we  find  we  have 
reduced  the  reciprocating  weight  in  the 
car  enormously,  allowing  much  higher 
engine  speeds,  provided  the  cylinders 
can  be  cooled  at  those  speeds. 

That  they  can  be  is  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
for  here  are  shown  cylinders  of  half 
size  and  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  half- 
size  cylinder,  while  it  has  one-quarter 
of  the  wall  area  or  cooling  surface, 
contains  only  one-eighth  the  volume, 
so  that  we  have  doubled  the  cooling 
area  in  the  small  cylinder  per  cubic 
inch  of  gas  volume.  This  is  only  one 
thing  we  have  gained  in  cooling,  how- 
ever, for  since  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  flaming  gas  to  the  cooling 
cylinder  wall  is  one-half,  it  is  possible 
to  carry  off  several  times  as  much  heat 
from  each  cubic  inch  of  wall  area 
since  the  radiation  is  in  proportion  to 
the  square  of  the  distance. 

Thus  by  taking  multiple  cylinders 
instead  of  few  large  cylinders  engineers 
have  cut  reciprocating  weight  in  half, 
increased  cooling  ability  enormously — 
and  hence  decreased  lubrication  diffi- 


culty—have obtained  larger  valve 
areas  in  proportion  to  cylinder  volume 
through  the  application  of  the  same 
law  of  areas  and  weights,  have  re- 
duced the  weight  of  valves  one-half 
and  hence  their  noise,  and  have  from 
every  standpoint  bettered  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  motor  from  the  point 
of  view  of  performance. 

Accepting  these  principles  as  the 
basis  of  design,  we  come  back  again 
to  the  proper  arrangement  of  these 
many  cylinders  for  the  best  possible 
result.  We  have  discussed  the  six- 
cylinder  and  have  said  that  in  small 
sizes  with  very  rigid  shafts  which 
cannot  be  distorted  by  the  com- 
paratively small-sized  explosion  in  a 
small  cylinder,  the  six-cylinder  motor 
is  wonderfully  satisfactory  and  near 
the  ideal. 

Where  enough  power  cannot  be 
given  by  these  small-sized  cylinders 
fbr  the  demands  of  the  car's  clientele, 
a  V-type  motor  of  eight  cylinders  is 
used,  It  being  more  advantageous  from 
every  standpoint  to  add  more  smaller 
cylinders  than  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  same  number  of  cylinders  and  run 
into  difficulties.  ^  t 
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In  the  eight-cylinder 
motor  we  have  present  the 
difficulties  of  the  four,  that 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
pistons  in  each  block  is  mov- 
ing up  and  down  with  every 
revolution,  producing  a 
vibration.  The  four  not 
being  in  perfect  balance, 
the  eight  finds  the  same 
difficulty.  The  vertical 
vibrations  of  the  eight, 
however,  balance  them- 
selves and  hence  are  not 
noticeable,  but  the  hori- 
zontal vibration  is  double 
that  of  the  four,  which  is 
the  necessity  for  locating 
the  supports  of  an  eight- 
cylinder  motor  in  the  frame 
practically  opposite  its 
center  of  gravity  to  prevent 
too  ereat  side  action  on  the 
mechanism. 

With  the  cylinders  of 
small   size   and    with    the 
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rods  have  same  area  as  large  and  only  half  the  weight 
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motor  operatmg  at  not  too 
great  speeds,  the  eight  is  a  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  motor,  ^ving  a 
high  degree  of  peitormance  within  its 
speed  range  up  to  the  point  where  side 
vibration  becomes  objectionable. 

When  power  is  desired  by  the  owner- 
ship clientele  above  that  possible  in  an 
eignt  cylinder  motor  of  small  bore, 
then  instead  of  increasing  the  bore  and 
stroke,  which  would  make  the  eieht 
vibration  almost  prohibitive,  one  adds 
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Fig.  6.  Half-size  cylinder 
has  one-quarter  cooling  sur- 
face of  larger  and  one-eighth 
the  volume.  Also  radiation 
will  be  increased  since  dis- 
tance from  center  to  wall  is 
one-half  of  larger  and  radia- 
tion varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance 


four  more  cylinders,  making  two 
V-blocks  of  six-cylinder  construction 
each,  this  being  the  Twin-Six  con- 
struction. 

In  this  construction  each  cylinder 
block  is  in  perfect  balance  at  all  times. 
The  blows  of  each  individual  explosion 
are  so  light  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  crank  shaft  torque  distortion  nor  crit- 
ical speed.  The  power  strokes  overlap 
each  other  in  a  smooth,  continuous 
purring  of  power,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  delights  of 
Twin-Six  drivinfi;. 

On  account  of  design  for 
equal  explosion  distances, 
Twin-Six  cylinders  are  set 
at  a  closer  angle,  so  that  all 
of  the  equipment  of  the  car 
can  be  put  alongside  the 
motor  on  either  side  in  its 
usual  location,  allowing  the 
Twin-Six  construction  to  be 
very  accessible  and  the 
engine  to  be  kept  down 
within  narrow  limits,  while 
with  the  eight  and  its  90- 
de^rees  cylinders,  acces- 
sories, etc.,  must  be  mount- 
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ed  within  the  V  or  "valve  alley"  of 
the  block. 

Twin-Six  construction  allows  a  nar- 
rower framey  a  shorter  turning  radius, 
a  lesser  repair  cost  and  a  greater  com- 
pactness than  is  possible  in  any  other 
type  of  motor,  while  its  speed  range 
allows  of  a  greater  "ability  *  from  zero 
up  to  well  above  a-mile-minute  than 
is  possible  with  any  other  engine 
construction. 

Where  the  requirements  of  power 
demand  it,  this  type  of  construction 
can  be  built  with  larger  cylinders  than 
other  types,  in  proportion  to  the  power 
output,  on  account  of  the  absolutely 
even  balance  of  each  side  of  the  motor 
and  the  fact  that  the  closely  following 
explosions  tend  to  damp  out  any  crank 
shaft  distortion  which  may  bepresent. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Twin-Six 


construction  is  that  used  most  largely 
in  all  high  powered  airplane  work 
where  large  power  units  are  demanded 
for  long  continued  reliability  under 
wide  open  throttle  load  with  a  mini- 
mum of  repair  periods  and  a  maximum 
of  reliability  on  which  human  life 
depends. 

The  Twin-Six  motor  establishes  a 
new  maximum  of  motor  car  achieve- 
ments, not  through  a  hit-and-miss 
policy  of  building  what  the  public 
wants  simply  because  it  wants  it,  but 
building  the  best  that  the  greatest 
engineering  creators  can  develop  and 
then  educating  the  public — of  the  type 
which  is  interested  in  maxima  crea- 
tions— to  the  very  definite  and  astound- 
ing results  of  the  intelligent  and  per- 
sistent application  of  gray  to  metal 
matter. 
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Beating  the  Winners 


THERE  was  a  feature  of  the  dog 
Derby  from  Winnipeg  to  St. 
Paul  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Paul 
Carnival  that  has  escaped  notice.  A 
crowd  was  gathered  at  Como  Park  in 
St.  Paul  to  welcome  the  winner  who 
was  due  any  minute.  Over  a  hill  at 
the  far  edge  of  the  park  appeared 
dogs,  a  toboggan,  and  drivers.  A 
cheer  went  up  from  the  crowd.  "Here 
they  come!"  and  the  multitude  pressed 
forward  to  acclaim  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
The  barking  of  an  enthusiastic  dog 
came  down  the  wind. 

"Gee!   Barking  like  six  and  running 
like  mad,"  said  the  crowd.    "What  do 


you  think  of  that  after  a  five  hundred 
mile  race!" 

The  racing  dogs  dipped  down  into 
a  little  hollow  and  reappeared  in  the 
near  foreground.  This  was  the  team; 
a  sturdy  old  pointer  and  a  hysterical 
collie,  the  former  doing  the  pulling 
and  the  latter  suffering  the  enthu- 
siasm. And  on  the  toboggan  sat  two 
grinning  small  boys.  They  had  cut 
in  ahead  of  the  racers  at  the  edge  of 
the  park. 

Then  Albert  Campbell  trotted  in  a 
few  hundred  yards  ahead  of  Bill 
Grayson  and  the  crowd  had  a  real 
chance  to  yell.  But  the  small  boys 
had  had  their  moment  of  glory. 


If  you  are  thinking  of  the  West  in  connection  with 
your  fishing  plans  this  year  read  Mr.  Howard  A.  Gid- 
dings's  "The  Blue  River  of  Colorado."  It  tells  literally 
all  about  this  section  that  you  can  want  to  know. 
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Bait  Fishing— and  for  Trout 

By  R.  E.  Smith 

For  the  Man  Who  Wants  Fish  Even  Though  the 
Dainty  Denizens  of  the  Fly-book  Fail  to  Tempt 


THE  man  who  Introduces  into  the 
conversation  of  ardent  fly  fisher- 
men the  subject  of  bait  fishing  for 
trout  takes  as  many  chances  regarding 
his  "life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of 
happiness"  as  would  a  German  that 
started  a  boxing  contest  at  an  Irish 
picnic.  Nevertheless  and  notwith- 
standing I  am  prepared  to  take  a 
chance  and  trust  that  distance  may 
blunt  the  arrows  of  wrath  that  may  be 
directed  against  my  sinful  form. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  fact 
yet  remains  that  we  all  like  to  "bring 
home  the  bacon"  when  we  return 
from  a  day  with  the  rod.  I,  too,  have 
returned  from  a  day  on  the  streams, 
with  my  basket  as  empty  as  my  stom- 
ach, and  have  attempted  to  satisfy 
the  inquiries  of  sarcastic  friends  with 
lofty  sentiments  concerning  the  fact 
that  "The  caught  fish  is  not  all  of 
fishing,"  and  have  dwelt,  at  some 
length,  on  the  beauties  of  the  "babbling 
brooks,"  "the  sermons  in  stones,"  and 
other  platitudes — but  when  my 
shoulder  was  chafing  under  the  weight 
of  a  well  filled  creel  that,  in  itself,  were 
answer  enough.  The  beauties  of 
nature  were  none  the  less  a  part  of 
the  day's  pleasures,  but  they  took 
second  place  in  the  recital  of  the  day's 
happenmgs. 

it  was  with  the  intention  of  leading 
you  to  it  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as 


possible  that  the-  above  lines  were 
written.  Oh,  my  fly-fishing  friend ! — 
for  now  comes  the  boastful  confession 
— I  use  bait  with  which  to  bring  the 
lordly  King  of  fish  to  my  basket, 
whenever  and  wherever  the  said  King 
sees  fit  to  ignore  disdainfully  my 
proflFerings  of  the  various  gossamer- 
winged  gay-deceivers  that  stock  my 
fly-book. 

Hark  back  with  me  to  one  cold, 
raw  day  in  April.  The  frozen  ground  is 
yet  covered  with  snow,  the  trout 
orook  is  icy  and  ice  bound.  It  is  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month  and  that  magic 
day  of  days,  the  opening  of  the  season 
when  trout  may  be  legally  captured. 
For  long  months  we  have  dreamed  and 
planned  for  this  particular  day.  The 
rods  have  long  ago  had  their  frayed 
windings  renewed  and  shine  in  their 
flexible  coatings.  The  vacant  places 
in  the  fly-book  have  been  replenished 
and  anticipation  fills  the  soul. 

But,  alas  and  alack,  of  what  profit  the 
dainty  fly  to-day  when  insect  life  has 
yet  some  weeks  to  spend  in  icy  tomb 
before  the  Gabriel  trumpet  of  warming 
sun  shall  summon  them  to  resurrec- 
tion? Yet  it  is  the  first  day  of  the 
season  and  the  trout  appetite,  whetted 
by  the  months  of  enforced  abstinence, 
demands  satisfaction. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  yours  truly 
reaches  into  the  back  pocket  of  his 
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fishing  coat  and  brings  to  light  the  can 
of  despised  angle-worms  that  have 
been  fattening  in  the  cellar  since  late 
last  fally  and  worst  of  all,  he  does  it 
with  an  air  of  self-satisfaction  that  is 
proof  positive  that  no  moral  pang 
accompanies  the  act. 

With  finders  stiff  from  the  cold,  yet 
shaking  with  excitement,  the  first 
stiffened  worm  is  looped,  danding,  on 
the  No.  4  Sproat,  the  ^ut  well  loaded 
with  split-shot,  and  with  a  final  flip 
of  the  rod  the  bait  is  cast  into  the  deep 

fool  at  the  foot  of  the  swift  water, 
'he  slackening  line  shows  that  the 
bait  has  reached  the  bottom,  where  it 
must  be  if  success  is  to  crown  our 
efforts,  for  trout,  at  this  season,  are 
bottom  feeders  and  must  tolerate  the 
enforced  companionship  of  the  lowly 
sucker. 

Suckers  and  then — TroiU 

After  a  few  minutes  of  watchful 
waiting  a  gentle  snubbing  of  the  line 
gives  evidence  of  some  unseen  force 
at  work  beneath  the  turbid  waters. 
A  sharp  snap  to  set  the  hook  home — 
and  for  a  moment  the  thrill  of  expecta- 
tion— but  the  heavy  drag  at  the  end 
of  the  line  is  ample  proof  that  the 
first  reward  is  but  the  undesired  friend 
of  our  childhood — ^the  sucker.  But 
this  is  a  good  omen,  for  it  is  an  axiom 
of  early  fishing  that  where  lies  the 
sucker,  there  lies  the  trout,  so,  freshly 
baited,  we  cast  in  again. 

A  second  tinie  comes  that  pre- 
monitory twitching  of  the  line,  but 
this  time  the  set  of  the  hook  is  re- 
warded bv  a  more  fervid  struggle  in  the 
pool  and  in  a  moment  more,  trout 
number  one  of  the  season  is  in  the 
creel.  No  such  satisfaction  in  the 
catch  as  there  might  be  a  few  weeks 
later  when  the  same  trout  might  be 
taken  with  a  fly,  but  still  it  is  a  trout, 
and  the  sight  of  the  speckled,  gleaming 
sides  of  the  first  trout  that  breaks  the 
lone  winter's  abstinence  gives  rise  to 
a  thrill  not  again  to  be  felt  until  the 
first  trout  of  the  next  season  lies  in 
your  basket. 

Go  with  me  again,  later  in  the 
season,  to  a  stream  that  has  been  so 


thoroughly  fished  by  so  many  different 
fishermen  in  so  many  different  ways 
that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  pron\ise 
of  success  left  in  it.  This  time  we  will 
go  like  a  thief  in  the  nisht.  We  have 
an  ample  lunch  stowed  away  in  the 
roomy  pockets  of  our  coats,  the 
vacuum  bottles  are  filled  with  steam- 
ing coffee  and  the  rods  are  ready  strung. 

Arriving  at  the  stream  about  nine 
in  the  evening,  we  light  our  lanterns 
and  make  our  way,  stumbling  through 
the  darkness,  to  the  favorite  pool  where 
trout  still  lie,  if  there  are  any  left  in 
the  stream.  How  changed  are  all  the 
old,  familiar  landmarks  viewed  by 
lantern  light.  The  stream  seems  twice 
as  wide  as  it  has  ever  appeared  by 
daylight.  The  logs  and  stumps  loom 
to  twice  their  normal  size,  and  even 
the  trees  that  fringe  the  bank  of  the 
oft-fished  stream  have  an  unfamiliar 
outline. 

When,  at  last,  the  sought  for  pool 
is  recognized,  we  build  a  fire  (for  the 
nights  are  yet  cold)  and  seatine 
ourselves  on  a  convenient  log  proceed 
to  bait  our  hooks  with  worms  from  the 
old  familiar  can.  The  light  from  the 
lantern,  hung  on  a  convenient  bou^h 
near  the  water's  edge,  faintly  il- 
lumines the  immediate  waters  but 
scarce  penetrates  the  darkness  suflB- 
ciently  far  to  show  the  tips  of  our  rods. 
The  constant  roar  and  ripple  of  the 
brook  blends  with  the  many  noises 
of  the  night.  The  near-by,  incessant, 
oft-repeated  call  of  a  whip-poor-will, 
the  distant  barkings  of  a  farm-house 
dog,  the  chorus  of  the  crickets  and  the 
tree  toads,  together  with  the  unusual- 
ness  of  fishing  at  night — all  combine 
to  make  the  experience  one  long  to  be 
remembered. 

A  swift  splash,  as  the  tip  of  the  rod 
hits  the  water,  cuts  short  the  soliloauy, 
and  the  first  fight  is  on.  When  day- 
light appears  we  are  two  tired,  dis- 
hevelled, but  jubilant  fishermen.  We 
have  had  an  experience  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Our  creels  are  well  filled 
witn  unusually  satisfying  trout.  We 
have  played  a  new  game  and  won  at  it. 
Scoff  all  ye  will.  Oh  Ye  of  little  faith. 
Shout  cnes  of  scorn  and  curses  loud 
for    the    outraged    shades    of    Isaak 
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Walton.  What  care  we.  We  caught 
the  fish.  We  caught  them  in  a  legal 
way,  and  we  had  the  time  of  our  life. 

Once  again,  a  summer  or  two  gone 
by,  we  had  fished  from  early  mom 
until  well  along  in  the  afternoon  with 
scarce  a  half  dozen  small  trout  as  a 
reward  for  our  eflForts.  The  stream 
was  deep  and  wide,  with  over-hanging 
banks,  swift  currents,  and  dark  pools. 
We  knew  there  were  much  larger 
trout  within  its  -waters  than  any  we 
had  as  yet  captured.  At  last,  in 
desperation,  my  partner  caught  one  of 
the  numerous  dace  of  the  stream  and, 
cutting  off  the  last  inch  and  a  half  of 
its  tail,  affixed  this  to  his  hook  and 
cast  out  into  the  water. 

The  Spoiled  Smoke 

We  were  standing,  listlessly,  on  the 
bank,  engaged  more  with  our  conver- 
sation than  with  the  fishing.  His 
pipe,  freshly  charged  with  tobacco 
was  in  his  mouth.  Catching  the  butt 
of  the  rod  under  his  arm  pit,  he  held 
the  lighted  match,  sheltered  from  the 
breeze  by  both  cupped  hands,  to  the 
bowl  and  proceeded  to  the  attention- 
compelling  rite  of  starting  a  smoke. 
That  smoke  was  never  started — much 
less  finished!  The  match  was  dropped 
to  start  a  miniature  forest  fire  there 
on  the  banks  of  the  brook.  The  tobacco 
was  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  as  my  partner  eave  a  con- 
vulsive leap  and  started  down  the 
stream. 

The  first  frenzied  bound  of  my 
erstwhile  sane  companion,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  a  war  cry  that 
would  have  put  to  shame  the  efforts  of 
a  Comanche  Indian,  brought  horrible 
visions  to  my  mind  of  a  sudden  attack 
of  temporary  insanity.  A  glance  at  the 
curving  rod,  the  tightened  line,  and 
the  sound  of  the  screaming  reel  in  my 
ears  convinced  me  of  my  error,  and 
the  way  he  was  hitting  the  high 
places  snowed  that  if  I  would  be  in  at 
the  finish,  I  must  get  busy. 

Dropping  my  rod  and  grabbing  my 
net  I  started  m  pursuit  of  my  friend 
as  he  raced  down  stream  in  an  attempt 
to  save  rod  and  line  from  annihilation. 


I  could  mark  the  course  of  the  big 
trout  who  was  the  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment by  the  splashes  and  flurries  of 
spray  as  he  rushed  his  way  through  the 
npples  and  shallows  to  the  deeper 
waters.  At  last,  in  the  pool  at  the  end 
of  the  rapids,  the  fight  was  fought  to 
the  bitter  end,  the  net  at  last  brought 
into  play,  and  the  fish  landed.  Then 
we  sat  us  down  to  feast  our  eyes  on  his 
goodly  proportions. 

On  many  an  otherwise  disastrous 
trip,  since  that  day,  has  the  tail  of  a 
dace  filled  my  creel.  Many  of  the  Big 
Ones  that  we  all  raise — but  fail  to 
hook — are  now  but  memories  of  hard 
fought  battles  because  of  this  homely 
bait.  True  it  is  not  as  esthetic  as  the 
tinted  fly  with  its  wings  of  gauze  and 
its  sheen  of  peacock  feather,  but  it 
gets  the  trout  when  other  measures 
prove  fruitless. 

Only  last  summer  I  was  introduced 
to  yet  another  bait  (one  that  is  evident- 
ly a  choice  tid-bit  in  the  menu  of  the 
epicurean  trout) — the  "chuckle-head." 
I  know  not  whether  this  peculiar, 
unprepossessing  creature  may  oe  found 
in  other  waters  than  those  of  this 
state  [Vermont].  I  do  know  that  in 
these  waters  it  is  the  all-alluring  lure, 
the  bait  of  baits,  the  last  word  in 
securing  strikes  from  the  larger  trout. 

The  "chuckle-head,"  (I  know  no 
sweeter  or  more  euphonious  name)  is 
an  inhabitant  of  nearly  all  our  streams. 
He  makes  his  home  under  the  edges 
of  the  stones  and  rocks  in  the  shallow 
waters  and  moves  like  a  flash  of  light. 
Mottled  brown  in  color,  from  an  inch 
to  two  inches  in  length,  big-headed, 
wide-mouthed,  broad-shouldered,  but 
slender-bodied  and  taper-tailed,  slimy, 
homely,  ungainly — ^he  could  never  be 
admitted  in  a  beauty  contest — ^yet 
handsome  is  as  handsome  does,  and 
judged  by  this  standard,  he  is  a 
beauty. 

My  instructor  in  chuckle-head  fish- 
ing carried  a  small  net,  such  as  is  used 
bjT  lake  fishermen  for  transferring 
minnows  from  the  bait  pail  to  the  hand, 
and  a  small  Mason  jar.  Wading  into 
the  clear  waters  of  the  brook,  body 
bent  over,  face  just  above  the  surface, 
he  commenced   slowly  and   carefully 
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turning  over  the  larger  stones  of  the 
bottom. 

Occasionally  there  would  be  a  swift 
scoop  of  the  net,  and  then  a  wriggling 
"chuck*'  would  be  transferred  from 
net  to  jar.  When  he  deemed  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  bait  had  been 
secured  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
occasion,  we  proceeded  to  the  swift 
water  at  the  head  of  the   first   pool. 

Selecting  a  hook  with  an  unusually 
long  shank,  he  transfixed  a  chuck 
thereupon,  inserting  the  point  through 
one  gill  and  carrying  it  down  through 
the  body  and  out  at  the  tail.  Fastening 
a  small  swivel  to  his  line,  just  above 
the  hook,  he  made  his  first  cast,  allow- 
ing bait  and  line  to  tumble  at  will 
down  the  swift  current. 

When  it  reached  the  more  quiet 
waters  at  the  bottom,  he  commenced 
to  retrieve  it  by  a  series  of  short  jerks 
allowing  the   bait  to  sink   backward 


♦ 


between  each  one  of  these.  Shortly 
came  a  flash  from  under  one  of  the 
overhanging  banks,  a  twist  of  the 
wrist,  and  the  trout  was  hooked.  A 
few  minutes  more  of  worthy  battle 
and  the  trout  had  gone  to  join  its 
fellows  amid  the  ferns  in  the  bottom 
of  the  basket. 

This  was  my  initiation,  and  while  I 
yet  fall  far  short  of  the  proficiency  of 
my  instructor,  still  I  manage  to  secure 
a  few  good  trout  by  this  bait  each 
season,  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

Were  I  placed  on  any  good  stream, 
with  my  life  as  the  stake  in  a  contest 
for  big  trout,  I  should  ignore  the 
temptation  of  the  hackle  and  the 
coachman,  the  nieht^rawler  or  the 
tail  of  the  dace,  and  pin  my  hopes  and 
fears  upon  the  little  fish  of  the  horrid 
contour,  the  unseemly  name,  and  the 
slippery  sides — my  friend  the  mottle- 
sided  "chuck." 


The  "Usual"  Nassau 


JOHN  had  belonged  to  a  golf  club 
that  rather  pnded  itself  on  the 
stiff  betting  that  characterized  some 
of  its  play.  Five  and  ten  dollar  a  hole 
matches  were  not  uncommon  and  there 
were  many  freak  bets.  For  instance, 
one  of  John's  club  mates  lost  twenty- 
five  dollars  on  a  proposition  relating 
to  his  ability  to  drive  a  ball  from  a 
distance  of  fifty  feet  through  the  open 
side  doors  of  a  freight-car  standing 
on  a  siding  at  the  club  station. 

Another  picked  up  fifty  dollars  in 
a  round  agamst  a  college  baseball  star, 
the  eolf  player  using  his  clubs  and  the 
baseball  luminary  using  a  bat,  tossing 
a  golf  ball  into  the  air  and  hitting  it 
baseball  fashion. 

So  pronounced  was  the  betting  at- 
mosphere that  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  arrangement  it  was  assumed 
that  the  play  was  for  a  ball  for  a  hole. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  John  bought  a 
house  in  Jersey,  resigned  from  the  club 
with  the  sporting  proclivities,  and 
allied  himself  with  the  organization 
in  his  new  home  town.     His  first  day 


of  play  came  round  and  he  found  him- 
self one  of  a  foursome. 

On  the  first  tee  John's  partner 
asked  the  usual  question,  "Well, 
what  are  we  playing  for?" 

"Oh,  the  usual  Nassau,"  one  of  the 
opponents  made  answer. 

That,  be  it  understood,  is  a  system  of 
play,  by  which  the  opponents  make 
their  bet  on  the  first  nine,  on  the  second 
nine,  and  on  the  match  as  a  whole. 

It  was  a  lucky  day  for  John  and  his 
partner  and  they  won  all  three  ways. 
At  the  end  John  turned  to  his  nearest 
opponent  for  the  expected  reward,  at 
least  a  dollar  and  a  half,  the  golfing 
equivalent  of  three  balls,  or  perhaps 
three  dollars.  The  opponent  care- 
fully counted  out  two  nickels  and  two 
dimes  and  passed  them  over.  The 
"usual"  Nassau  was  a  ten  cfent  one! 
John  gulped  and  accepted  the  coins. 
The  other  man  remarked  in  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  has  just  learned  of  a 
death  in  the  family:  "Doggone  this 
betting  thing  anyway.  It  takes  away 
half  the  fun  of  the  game." 
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Catch-as-Catch-Can  Cruising 


By  Mabel  R.   Hutchins 

I 

Out  of  New  York  by  way  of 
the  Morris  and  Essex  Canal 


TWO  New  Yorkers  wearied  of  office  chairs  and  apartment 
house  airs  and  panted  for  the  open.  Everywhere  the  map 
beckoned  them  out,  but  maps  are  deceitful.  Inches  on  the 
engraved  sheet  are  long  miles  on  the  road  and  seven-league 
boots  are  needed  to 'match  the  swing  of  the  divider^s  legs 
across  the  Continent.  If  you  have  only  week-ends  for  your 
holidays  your  travels  must  be  quick  spurts. 

Then  these  two  wearied  New  Yorkers  bethought  them  of 
the  fact  that  travels  must  be  made  one  step  at  a  time  in  any 
case.  The  main  thing  is  to  start.  The  end  of  the  road  is 
where  you  stop.     So  they  started. 

Here  is  told  the  story  of  their  first  week-end  trip  on  their 
way  southward.  Sunday  night  came  and  they  entrained  for 
New  York  to  await  their  next  holiday  and  their  next  step  on 
their  Southern  voyage. 


BUT  why  didn't  you  have  our 
canoe  shipped  back?"     I  asked. 

"  Because  we  re  going  across  Jersey 
in  it,"  he  replied, 

"Across  Jersey?" 

*'Yes,  and  on  down  South." 

And  that's  how  it  all  began. 

To  make  matters  clear — the  cap- 
tain, my  husband,  had  returned  from 
a  cruise  down  the  Ramapo  River  and 
had  informed  me  that  he  had  left  our 
canoe  at  Mountain  View,  N.  J.  I 
thought  he  was  crazy  when  he  said 
we  could  go  South^how  could  we  go 
and  when  could  we  find  the  time? 


As  future  events  have  proved,  he 
was  perfectly  sane,  and  we  are  having 
heaps  of  fun  with  our  "Catch-as- 
catch-can"  cruising.  You  see  we  are 
so  situated  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
any  extended  vacation.  The  best 
we  can  do  is  to  snatch  a  few  days 
"between  rushes."  Therefore  this 
serial  trip  has  been  just  the  thing. 

"Will  you  sign?"  said  the  woman  in 
charge  of  the  lunch  counter  in  the 
railroad  station  where  we  stopped 
to  "snatch"  a  sandwich  for  our 
lunch. 
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"Sign?  What  for?"  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  For  your  discount.  Aren't  you  one 
of  the  employees?"  And  that  tells 
the  story.     With   camp   clothes    and 

Eacks  on  our  backs  we  might  have 
een  taken  for  almost  anything  from 
railroad  "paper  pickers"  to  Italian 
immigrants. 

Even  though  we  always  assure  each 
other  that  "we  don't  care  what 
people  think,"  it  is  nevertheless  a 
relief  when  we  leave  the  train  and  the 
eyes  of  the  curious.  Funny  things, 
those  eyes.  Some  express  disgust, 
as  they  carefully  pull  their  silks  away 
from  contamination.  Some  express 
curiosity,  some  amusement,  and  some, 
we  like  to  fancy,  express  envy. 

Arrived  at  Mountain  View,  the 
Chippewa  was  soon  launched  in  the 
Pompton  River  and,  a  little  later, 
carried  up  into  the  Morris  Canal. 
Built  dunng  the  years  from  1827-31, 
its  banks  are  quite  overgrown  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  that  one  soon 
forgets  that  it  is  not  a  natural  stream. 
Starting  at  Newark  it  winds  up  and 
up  through  the  mountains  of  northern 
Jersey  until  it  ricaches  the  highest 
point  at  Lake  Hopatcong.  From  here 
It  descends  to  the  Delaware. 

The  peaceful,  quiet,  almost  deserted 
old  canal — a  peaceful  Sunday  after- 
noon! What  a  contrast  from  the  din 
of  New  York  City  we  had  left  that 
morning.  The  birds  and  even  the  trees 
seemed  drowsy,  and  the  flocks  of  ducks 
swimming  placidly  in  the  back-yards 
through  wnich  we  passed  scarcely 
moved  or  even  auacked.  Doubtless 
the  farmers  were  having  their  Sunday 
afternoon  naps.  Occasionally  a  lone 
fisherman  dreamed  on  the  bank — so 
peacefully  that  we  wondered  if,  per- 
chance, he  had  not  purposely  forgotten 
to  bait  his  hook  for  fear  a  fish  might 
bite  and  disturb  him. 

"The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron 
bound  bucket,"  for  the  first  time  meant 
more  than  a  song  to  us  as  we  stooped 
now  and  then  to  quench  our  tnirst 
with  its  crystal  contents,  wondering 
meanwhile  if  the  housewife  who  daily 
labored  pulling  it  up  found  it  quaint 
and  romantic. 


As  the  afternoon  wore  on  storm 
clouds  appeared  and  we  began  to 
watch  the  banks  carefully  for  a  camp- 
ing site.  'Tis  ever  an  elusive  thing — 
this  camp  site.  Always  with  the 
feeling  that  the  next  spot  will  be  a 
little  better  you  keep  paadling  on  until 
darkness — or  in  this  case  a  storm — 
forces  you  to  take  what  the  present 
offers.  As  we  had  filled  our  water 
ba^  at  a  farmhouse,  the  only  neces- 
sanes  this  time  were  a  level  spot  for 
the  tent  and  fire  wood. 

At  last  we  landed!  The  captain 
ordered  "Gather  wood  and  I'll  pitch 
the  tent.  That  storm's  not  more 
than  a  half  hour  off." 

In  ten  minutes  the  tent  was  up  on 
a  narrow  grassy  level  at  the  foot 
of  a  rather  steep  mountain  and  the 
fire  was  going.  A  few  minutes  later 
potatoes — ^with  their  jackets  on — ^were 
cooking  merrily. 

"We  seem  to  have  the  tent  on  a 
fairly  high  knoll,"  remarked  he.  "Don't 
believe  it  will  need  a  trench,  but  we'll 
dig  a  small  one,  just  to  be  safe."  So 
we  dug — a  small  one. 

Potatoes  done,  bacon  fried,  and  tea 
made — and  not  one  instant  too  soon 
for  the  storm  was  upon  us.  Throwing 
the  collected  dry  wood  under  the 
canoe,  we  crawleci — ^with  our  dinner—^ 
inside  the  tent.  It  thundered  and 
lightninged  and  poured  but,  snug  in 
the  tent,  we  devoured — that  is  the 
only  word  that  expresses  the  ravenous 
method  of  eating  after  a  day  at  the 
paddle — our  dinner.  It  finisned,  the 
captain  lighted  his  pipe,  and  we 
rested. 

But  not  for  long!  Happening  to  put 
my  hand  down  on  the  floor  cloth 
I  discovered  that  it  was  all  puffy. 

"Water  under  us,"  we  gasped.  In 
a  few  moments  it  was  not  only  puffy 
but  wet  and  through  a  hole  accident- 
ally burned  in  the  floor  cloth  the  water 
spurted.  Gathering  up  our  belongings, 
I  crawled  up  in  the  one  dry  comer  of 
the  tent  while  my  better  half  seized 
his  hatchet  and  plunged  out  into  the 
darkness  and  rain. 

Presently,  from  the  outside  I  heard 
his  shout,  "Water!  Why,  we  are 
camped    in    the    middle    of   a    trout 
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stream!"  Sure  enough!  The  water 
was  pouring  down  the  mountain  in 
the  rear  of  us  and,  overflowing  our 
trench,  rushed  right  under  our  tent. 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes'  work  to 
dig  a  large  trench  and  turn  the  water 
in  another  direction,  but  to  get  the 
water  that  had  come  in  through  the 
hole  out  of  the  tent  was  another 
matter.  For  the  first  time  we  decided 
that  a  sewed  in  floor  cloth  mi^ht  have 
its  disadvantages — especially  if  it  had 
a  hole  in  it.  When  we  raised  up  one 
comer  the  water  only  ran  into  another 
one.  Finally  we  got  most  of  it  out  and 
spread  a  dry  poncho  over  the  wettest 
part. 

Fortunately  our  blankets  were  still 
rolled  in  their  waterproof  covering 
and,  therefore,  quite  dry.  Unrolling 
them  we  made  our  bed  and  although 
the  storm  continued  to  rage  off  and 
on  the  rest  of  the  night,  we  were  snug 
and  dry.  The  only  excitement  was  to 
watch  the  burning  of  a  huge  bam 
which  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 

The  next  moming  the  fun  began. 
We  had  not  paddled  very  far  when  we 
saw,  looming  up  in  the  distance,  an 
immense  track.  As  we  had  been  in- 
formed a  short  time  before  that  there 
was  a  "plane"  ahead  we  judged  this 
must  be  it.  Now  we  knew  that  canals 
had  locks  and  that  you  had  to  be 
"locked  through"  from  one  level  to 
another  or  carry  your  outfit  around, 
but  imagine,  if  you  can,  our  amaze- 
ment to  see,  apparently  at  the  end  of 
the  canal,  this  track  extending  almost 
straight  upward  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile. 

Not  knowing  just  what  method  of 
advance  was  tq  be  used  here,  we  paddled 
on  to  the  foot  of  the  track,  which,  on 
closer  inspection,  proved  to  consist  of 
two  tracks  set  far  apart  with  a  system 
of  pulleys  and  a  huge  cable  in  between. 
Disembarking,  up  we  climbed  to 
explore  a  bit.  At  the  top  we  found 
that  the  track  ran  into  the  higher 
level  of  water  at  the  other  side,  out 
how  in  the  world  did  the  boats  get  up 
there? 

High  and  dry  on  the  summit  of  the 
track  stood  a  contraption — which  we 
found  out  later  they  called  a  "cradle" 


— but  it  took  some  time  to  figure  out 
that  some  way  or  other  that  rusty  old 
cable  must  work  and  lower  this  cradle 
into  the  water  so  that  the  boats  could 
paddle  or  "mule"  upon  it  and  be 
pulled  up  and  then  lowered  into  the 
next  level. 

Having  no  means  of  "greasing  the 
wheels"  so  that  it  would  mn  for  us, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  use  our 
own  motive  power,  and  down  we 
started  for  the  first  load. 

Dufile  first.  Panting  and  perspiring, 
and  stopping  each  time  we  reached  a 
shady  spot  to  cool  off  a  bit,  we  reached 
the  top  with  it.  Then  for  the  canoe — 
the  real  tug  of  war.  Our  canoe,  chosen 
for  the  rough  waters  of  the  Hudson,  is 
not  a  suitable  model  for  cruising  where 
there  is  much  portaging  to  do,  as  it  is 
too  heavy.  The  bow  paddler — that's 
"me" — had  not  yet  become  strong 
enough  to  swing  it  over  her  head,  so 
there  was  nothing^  to  do  but  lift  by  our 
arms  or  drag  it  up  that  incline. 
Accompanied  by  strong  expressions 
from  tne  Captain  that  we  would  have 
a  diff'erent  boat  before  we  took  another 
cruise,  we  did  reach  the  top. 

And  weren't  we  glad  to  climb  in  and 
paddle  on  once  more.  Why,  paddling 
wasn't  work  at  all!  But,  alas!  'twas 
not  for  long.  The  canal  climbs  the 
mountains  so  rapidly  along  here  that 
many  planes  are  necessary  and  in  a 
short  time  we  saw  before  us  a  second 
plane  even  longer  than  the  first.  The 
sun  was  growing  hotter  every  minute 
and,  to  make  matters  worse,  some 
fellow  canoeists  who  were  "doing 
likewise"  at  this  plane  informed  us 
that  there  was  a  third  just  beyond. 

By  the  time  we  had  ascended  this 
third  one  it  was  noon  and  we  were 
decidedly  hot,  uncomfortable,  and 
hungry.  Paddling  on  once  more  the 
town  of  Boonton  appeared — and  a 
lock — and  shortly  afterward  another 
plane.    Would  troubles  never  cease? 

At  this  plane  the  tender  inciuired 
"Why  don't  youse  get  a  permit  and 
ride  through?  ' 

"Permit  ?  Where  do  you  get 
them?  Will  that  rusty  old  thing 
work?" 

"The  man  back  at  the  lock  can  give 
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you  one.  'TwiH  cost  youse  fifteen 
cents  a  mile." 

Now  the  chances  are  that  if  any  one 
had  told  us  when  we  started  out 
fresh,  that  we  could  get  a  permit — for 
fifteen  cents  a  mile — ^we  would  have 
said  "Pay  fifteen  cents  a  mile  to 
paddle  our  own  canoe?  Not  much! 
We  are  after  exercise  anyway  and 
we'll  carry  around."  But,  now, 
jaded  and  hot  and  tired,  had  it  been 
the  last  fifteen  cents  we  possessed  it 
would  have  gone  to  carry  us  over  that 
plane. 

So  back  we  went!  Tired,  hungry, 
and  hotter  every  minute  and  going 
backward!  Why  is  it  that  all  joy  is 
gone  as  soon  as  you  start  back  over  a 
route.?  Not  finding  the  tender  at  the 
lock,  we  pulled  out  our  "§rub  bag" 
and  perched  on  a  lumber  pile  to  par- 
take of  a  *\bite." 

In  the  midst  of  our  repast  a  funny 
little  man  approached  and  greeted  us. 

"Can  we  get  a  permit  from  you?" 
asked  the  Captain  of  our  ship. 

"Yep,"  and  he  beamed  all  over,  so 

t leased  was  he  for  a  chance  to  show 
is  ability.  "You  want  to  get  one?" 
In  response  to  an  affirmative  nod  he 
hurried  away  saying  "I'll  bring  it  out." 

In  a  few  mmutes  back  he  came 
carefully  carrying  a  cigar  box. 
"Thought  I'd  bring  it  outTiere,"  he 
remarked.  Laboriously,  while  we  sat 
in  the  blazing  sun,  he  filled  in  the 
blank,  now  and  then  asking  our 
assistance  in  spelling  a  word  or  our 
advice  regarding  some  detail.  Think- 
ing the  transaction  all  finished  but 
the  exchange  of  our  good  coin  for  the 
sheet,  the  Captain  was  about  to  pay 
when  the  man  decided  that  it  was  not 
done  quite  right — and  started  on  a 
second.  And  hotter  still  grew  the 
sun's  ravs. 

Again  we  were  about  to  hand  him 
the  money  when  a^ain  something  did 
not  suit  and  a  third  blank  must  be 
made  out — a  momentous  occasion 
this,  he  must  make  it  last  as  long  as 
possible. 

At  last,  when  old  Sol  had  us  almost 
melted,  he  reluctantly  surrendered  the 
bit  of  paper,  which  stated  that  in 
payment  of  $360.00— he  meant  $3.60— 


and  assuniing  absolutely  all  risks  for 
our  own  lives  and  property,  we  were 
entitled  to  ride  henceforth.  A  trifle 
expensive  transportation  for  twenty 
miles  and  fumisn  our  own  steam,  but 
then — think  of  the  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine we  got  with  it! 

Anticipating  gleefully  the  waving 
of  our  bit  of  paper  to  cause  the  turning 
of  wheels  and  the  opening  of  gates  while 
we  rode  up  or  through  in  state,  we  once 
more  embarked  ana  paddled  on.  Our 
friend  of  the  advice  had  the  "cradle" 
down  waiting  for  us  and,  saueaking 
and  squawking,  the  rusty  old  wheels 
turned  and  up  we  went. 

It  was  a  funny  sensation,  ascending 
into  the  air  in  a  canoe  and  equally 
funny  was  the  entering  of  the  cavern- 
ous depths  of  a  lock  and  feeling  the 
water  rise  under  us  until  the  higher 
level  was  reached  when  the  gates  were 
dropped  down  and  on  we  went.  It  was 
special  fun  to  ride  over  the  planes  as 
around  each  one  there  was  usually  a 
small  settlement,  if  not  a  town,  and 
the  natives  came  out  en  masse  to  see 
the  sight.  There  are  so  few  boats 
going  through  this  canal  now  that  it 
was  an  event  like  Fourth  of  July  and 
they  made  the  most  of  it. 

Usually  the  crabbed  old  lock  tenders 
were  much  disgusted  to  think  they  had 
to  waste  power  on  a  mere  canoe,  but 
what  cared  we?  We  merely  waved  the 

8a per  at  them  with  a  supercilious  air. 
>ne  tender  insisted  "There's  no  use 
trying — the  machinery  is  broke  and 
'twon't  haul  you  half  way.  What's  the 
use  of  that?" 

We  told  him  to  go  ahead,  half  way 
was  better  than  none  at  all.  He 
grumblingly  went  to  work,  and  we 
reached  the  top  without  mishap. 

Riding  through  locks  and  over 
planes  was,  without  doubt,  a  labor 
saver,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
time  saver  as,  their  duties  not  being 
arduous,  we  had  usually  to  spend  some 
time  looking  the  tenders  up.  One  old 
fellow  was  out  fishing  more  than  half 
a  mile  away  and  was  considerablv 
"grouchy"  because  he  was  disturbed. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  passed 
through  the  town  of  Rockaway  and 
began  to  look  about  for  a  good  camp- 
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Ing  spot.  Good  camping  spots,  how- 
ever, seemed  scarce,  as  the  bank  on 
one  side  was  a  very  steep  slope  aflFord- 
ine  no  place  for  our  tent  and  on  the 
other — lest  we  forget  that  this  was  a 
man-made  stream — was  always  the 
tow-path. 

In  desperation,  as  we  wanted  to  get 
camp  pitched  before  dark,  we  were 
forced  to  disembark  right  on  the  tow- 
path.  Now  a  track  packed  down  by 
countless  mules'  hoofs  is  not  the  softest 
spot  in  the  world  and  we  were  traveling 
light,  which  meant  that  there  were  no 
air  mattresses  to  soften  the  bed,  but 
to  two  weary  tramps  who  had  paddled 
aU  day  long  it  seemed  as  soft  as 
eiderdown  and,  after  a  good  hot 
supper,  we  slumbered  soundly  until 
morning. 

Decoration  Day  morning  and  a 
beautiful  one  it  was!  Birds  sinking,  the 
sun  shining  and  a  delightful  breeze 
blowing — ^*twas  a  pleasure  just  to  be 
alive  and,  although  we  had  vowed  the 
night  before  to  get  an  early  start,  there 
was  no  resisting  loafing  a  bit  around 
camp  before  we  packed  up.  What 
mattered  an  hour  or  so  when  we  could 
be  out  in  the  sunshine  free  as  the 
birds? 

Early  in  the  day  the  holiday  folks, 
in  canoes  and  along  the  tow-path  on 
foot,  began  passing.  As  we  neared  the 
town  of  Dover  the  Captain  spied  near 
a  bridge  some  "bent  pin"  fishermen — 
embryo  fly  fishermen  perhaps — and 
had  to  stop  to  inquire  **what  luck?" 
to  discuss  the  best  baits,  and,  incident- 
ally, discover  that  they  had  some 
worms  to  sell.  Those  poor  worms! 
From  then  on  to  the  end  of  the  day, 
crawling  around  in  a  bit  of  hot  earth, 
they  were  our  mascot. 

I  would  meekly  suggest  that  we 
throw  the  poor  things  out,  only  to  be 
met  with  a  shocked,  harsh  **NoI 
when  we  get  to  the  lake  I  am  2oing  to 
fish  and  I  won't  have  time  to  find  any 
more.  Worms  are  scarce!''  So  the 
slimy,  crawling  things  wriggled  about 
in  their  limited  space  of  the  old 
tomato  can  until,  collecting  our  bag- 
gage in  rhe  last  mad  rush  for  a  train, 
we  pitched  them  overboard. 

At   Dover  we  came  to  a   railroad 


drawbridge  and  began  to  wonder  how 
we  were  to  get  across.  But  the  holiday 
spirit  was  about  and,  paddling  up 
close,  we  were  met  by  a  number  of 
men  who  said,  "Will  you  let  us  help 
you  carry  around?  The  express  trains 
are  going  through  so  fast  we  don't 
dare  turn  the  bridge." 

Out  we  piled,  and,  without  even  the 
assistance  of  our  permit,  stepped  back 
and  let  them  work.  Judging  from  the 
number  of  men  who  volunteered  their 
assistance  in  lifting  our  craft,  one 
might  fancy  it  was  an  ocean  liner. 

As  for  me,  ladies  (in  spite  of  my 
knickers  I  was  "ladied"  here),  must 
not  work.  The  small  food-bag  I 
picked  up  to  carry  was  taken  from 
my  hand  with  a  "Let  me  carry  that, 
lady" — and  he  did,  upside  down  so 
that  I  had  grievous  fears  for  its  con- 
tents. Several  urchins  clamored, 
** Can't  we  fill  your  water  bucket?" 
and  off  they  went  with  it. 

One  of  the  men  who  had  been  im- 
bibing a  little  freely  and  had  reached 
the  exceedingly  polite  stage,  with 
many  expressions  of  **ril  help  you, 
lady;  careful,  lady,"  in  his  eagerness 
to  assist  me  into  the  canoe,  slid  knee 
deep  into  the  canal. 

Along  toward  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  the  scenery  suddenly 
changed.  No  longer  were  there 
American  farms  with  American  farm- 
ers and  American  customs  along  the 
banks.  Instead  it  was  a  bit  of  Sunny 
Italy.  Dark,  swarthy  Italians,  who 
seemed  to  scowl  at  us  for  intruding, 
lined  the  shores,  all  busy  with  their 
washing.  Each  man  was  equipped 
with  a  scrubbing  brush,  a  flat  board, 
and  plenty  of  soap-y-at  least  the  sudsy 
water  through  which  we  passed  in- 
dicated the  last — and  scrubbed  away. 
Back  a  little  were  their  shacks.  The 
trees  and  fences  were  decked  with  red 
flannel  underwear  and  various  white 
garments. 

We  wanted  to  stop  and  take  a 
picture,  but  they  all  looked  so  fierce 
that  we  paddled  quietly  by  for  fear 
they  might  resent  being  "took."  Of 
course,  it  really  was  only  a  Du  Pont 
Powder  plant,  but  even  a  powder 
plant — in  holiday  attire — may  appedp 
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to  the  imagination  in  June  weather 
when  on  pleasure  bent. 

Climbing  higher  and  higher  up  the 
mountains,  the  scenery  became  more 
beautiful  and  the  air  so  fresh  that  New 
York  and  its  stickiness  seemed  far 
away.  Great  clusters  of  fragrant  pink 
honeysuckle  overhung  the  banks,  filling 
the  air  with  fragrance.  The  foliage 
was  dense  and  luxurious  and  back  m 
its  dusky  depths  we  could  spy  patches 
of  wild  flowers. 

The  birds  sang  jubilantly  and  always 


All  we  knew  was  that  the  canal  locked 
into  Lake  Hopatcong.  It  was  a  sur- 
prise when  we  saw  an  Interurban  line 
running  along  near  by  and  soon  after- 
ward paddled  past  a  quite  pretentious 
station  at  Landing,  N.  J. 

Inquiring  of  some  pleasure  paddlers 
who  passed,  we  learned  that  the  lake 
was  about  a  mile  farther  on. 

On  we  paddled  and  as  we  passed  an 
opening  over  which  an  attractive 
stone  bridge  spanned,  a  wonderful 
vista  opened  up. 


The  tent  was  up  on  a  narrow  grassy  level  at  the  foot  of  a  rather  steep  mountain. 

No,  this   isn't  the  canal  winding  around  it  but  only  'the  trench  the  Captain  dug 

in  the  dark  and  rain.    The  hatchet  and  his  hands  were  the  tools 


the  mountain  peaks  ^  in  the  distance 
formed  a  hazy  background  over  all 
until,  as  we  were  riding  over  one  plane, 
it  suddenly  looked  and  felt  as  if  we 
were  going  to  shoot  out  into  space — 
and  we  realized  that  we  had  reached 
the  summit.  It  was  almost  a  surprise 
to  find  the  next  level  of  the  canal 
lying  peacefully  on  the  other  side. 

We  had  reached  the  summit — and 
Lake  Hopatcong  was  at  the  summit, 
that  we  knew.  Henceforth  the  turning 
of  each  curve  held  a  thrill,  for  a 
possible  lake  lay  ahead. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  half  as  much 
fun  if  we  learned  beforehand  the  lay 
of  the  country.  Is  it  the  very  uncer- 
tainty   that    makes    the    fascination? 


**  I  wonder  what  stream  that  can  be," 
remarked  the  Captain. 

**I  wonder,"  echoed  I. 

Alas!  What  a  pity  that  we  did  not 
know!  Mechanically  we  paddled  now. 
Tired,  warm,  ready  to  rest  from  our 
all  day's  paddle,  we  had  missed  our 
way.  We  passed  dirty,  untidy  houses 
and  yards,  factories  and  warehouses, 
places  where  the  **Road  of  Anthracite" 
seemed  to  empty  most  of  its  anthracite 
on  the  water  so  that  'twas  fairly 
thick.  "Phoebe  Snow"  would  have 
had  a  sad  time  there. 

"This  is  the  longest  mile  I  ever 
paddled,"   I   ventured   at  last. 

"Cheer  up.  Believe  that's  a  lock 
ahead,"  he  encouraged.       r^^^^T/> 
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No  such  luck!  The  "lock"  turned 
out  to  be  a  plane — unlike  the  others  in 
that  it  led  down  hill — and  we  didn't 
know  where  we  were.  Climbing  out,  the 
Captain  started  on  the  usual  search 
for  the  tender  and  I  waited  patiently. 

By  the  droop  to  the  comers  of  his 
mouth  when  he  came  back,  I  knew 
without  his  saying  a  word  that,  where- 
ever  we  might  be,  it  was  not  where  we 
should  be. 

"  I  hate  to  tell  you,"  was  his  greeting. 

"It  can't  be  worse  than  Fm  imagin- 
ing," I  replied.    "Let's  have  it." 

"We  should  have  turned  into  the 
other  canal  at  that  pretty  bridge  back 
there.  Down  below  is  Lake  Musconet- 
cong  which  is  really  onlv  a  widening 
of  the  canal.  We  come  this  way  when 
we  start  down  the  canal  to  the  Dela- 
ware, but  the  old  fellow  says  there  is 
no  place  to  camp  here." 

What  a  blow!  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  plow  back  through  the  an- 
thracite.    Wearily  enough  we  did  it. 

"Well,  anyway,  we  can  see  what  is 
beyond  the  bridge,"  quoth  my  opti- 
mistic better  half. 

And  we  did  find  ourselves  in  a 
veritable  bower.  Each  bend  brought 
forth  a  more  beautiful  view.  Each 
bend — until  the  last  one — also  brought 
forth  disappointment,  for  we  were 
hoping  that  the  lock  would  be  around 
each  one. 

"Bet  you  an  ice-cream  soda  that 
it's  around  the  next  bend, "  he  would  say. 

"All  right,"  I  would  reply,  and  I 
won — it  wasn't  there. 

"Bet  another." 

"All  right" — you  can  judge  the 
condition    of   our    appetites. 

Well,  I  won  several  times  before 
we  reached  the  lock. — ^Yes,  we  did 
eventually    reach    it. 

Finding  the  lock  tender,  we  plied 
him  with  questions  thick  and  fast. 
"Are  there  any  camping  spots  near 
here?     Are  there  any  boat  clubs  to 


leave  our  canoe?  When  does  the  next 
train  leave  for  New  York?  Are  there 
any  more  trains  to-nif;ht?  Where  do 
we  find  the  canal  agam?"  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum. 

Catching  his  breath,  he  informed 
us  that  there  were  no  camping  spots 
within  several  miles,  no  boat  houses  or 
clubs  near,  and  that  the  last  train 
left  in  just  an  hour. 

Enough!  "Can  you  take  care  of  oui 
canoe?" 

"Haven't  a  place  inside  a  building, 
but  you  can  lean  it  up  against  my 
bam  and  it  will  be  safe." 

And  that's  just  what  we  did! 
Leaned  it  up  agamst  the  bam,  grabbed 
our  duffle  bags,  and,  squatting  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  canal  we  cnanged 
shoes  and,  so  far  as  we  were  able,  made 
ourselves  presentable  for  civilization. 

Two  fishermen,  coming  along  at  that 
instant,  saw  us,  loaded  down  with 
duffle  starting  to  walk  the  mile  to  the 
station,  and  kindly  informed  us  that 
they  had  ordered  a  car  to  come  for 
them  and  that,  if  we  wished,  there 
would  be  room  for  two  more.  If  we 
wished!  That  walk  back  in  the  heat 
would  have  been  the  last  straw,  I  am 
sure. 

Arrived  at  the  station,  there  was 
just  time  for  one  of  those  ice-cream 
sodas  before  the  Porter  called,  "Train 
for  New  York!" 

After  we  had  caught  our  breaths 
and  settled  down  for  the  ride  back  I 
noticed  that  the  Captain  was  thinking 
hard  about  something.  Soon  he  asked, 
"What's  the  next  holiday?" 

I  thought  a  minute  and  returned, 
"What  day  does  Fourth  of  July 
come  on?" 

We  both  began  to  count  on  our 
fingers. 

*  Tuesday,  by  Jove!"  shouted  he. 
"We'll  start  Saturday  and  take  Mon- 
day off,  so  that  will  give  us  three  whole 
days  for  the  next  lap.     Hooray!" 


"Following  the  Ball"   keeps  you  in  touch  with  the   latest 
things  in  golf,  teimis,  baseball  and  organized  sports  generally. 
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Hunting  the  Wily  Coon 

Photographs  by  Howard  T.  Middleton 

WHO  that  has  lived  in  the  country  but  has  tucked 
away  in  the  back  of  his  mind  some  memory  of  a 
coon  hunt?  There  is  no  more  picturesque — or 
frequently  more  fruitless — sport  than  this.  All  the  settings 
are  fitted  to  the  spirit  and  the  character  of  the  hunt.  You  se- 
lect a  crisp  October  night  with  a  hint  of  frost.  You  wear  your 
oldest,  warm  clothes  and  your  stoutest  boots,  and  you  steel 
your  soul  to  whatever  of  good  or  evil  fortune  the  night 
and  the  dogs  may  bring. 

The  dogs  are  the  all-in-all  of  a  good  coon  hunt.  Without 
keen  noses,  good  voices  to  call  the  hunter  to  the  treed 
quarry,  and  persistence  to  stay  till  the  game  is  cornered  and 
the  hunter  comes,  a  coon  dog  is  no  coon  dog. 

The  books  say  that  coons  do  not  travel  far.  Perhaps 
not,  but  memory  dwells  on  various  and  sundry  hunts  in 
which  any  shortcomings  of  the  hunted  in  this  respect  were 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  wanderings  of  the  hunter. 
In  the  East  they  hunt  with  an  uncommunicative  type  of 
mongrel  that  has  nothing  to  say  for  himself  until  his  nose 
convinces  him  that  he  has  reached  the  tree  where  his  prey 
has  taken  shelter. 

Elsewhere,  however,  dogs  are  more  loquacious,  the  woods 
ring  with  their  challenge  and  comment  as  soon  as  they 
strike  a  trail  and  from  then  until  the  kill  their  voices  know 
no  rest.  The  skilled  hunter  will  catch  the  difference  in 
note  and  time  that  spells  "Treed!"  Then  comes  the  wild 
scramble  through  underbrush,  caroming  off  trees,  falling 
over  stones  and  logs,  to  reach  the  place  where  a  ball  of  fur  is 
hunched  close  against  the  trunk  at  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree 
in  the  country.  Then  the  climb,  a  leap  through  the  darkness 
by  this  same  bunch  of  fur,  scurrying  and  snarling  and  swear- 
ing in  the  leaves  and  brush;  and  finish! 

That  is,  if  you're  lucky.  Sometimes  the  crestfallen  dogs 
admit  with  drooping  tails  and  apologetic  whines  that  they 
have  been  gold-bricked  by  a  night-blooming  gray  squirrel  or  a 
vagrant  Thomas  cat.     Then  you  try  again. 
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No  animal  has  anything 
on  the  coon  as  a  climber. 
Despite  his  awkward» 
waddling  gait  he  is  a 
rapid  traveler  aloft  and 
ran  nvaJ  a  squirrel  in 
the  speed  with  which 
he  seek 5  the  treetops. 
He  usually,  however, 
prefers  larger  trees  than 
that  on  which  he  h 
ihown  here 
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His  habits  is  well  earned 
ind  thtre  are  few  thiti^!- 
happening*  in  his  ncij^jh- 
I  KIT  hood  that  be  iUns 
not  know  a  hour 
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In  common  with  other 
DoctLtmal  animals,  the 
coon  15  a  very  shy  bifd 
in  daylight.  If  no  hol- 
low tree  or  stub  is  handy 
he  will  curl  up  in  a 
sheltered  corner  or  under 
a  convenient  wind  fa  LI 


The  coon  tcsemblcs  hk 
his;  brother  the  bear  in 
his  dislike  of  cold 
weather.  He  skeps 
durinfj  the  severest  part 
of  the  winter,  cornljig 
out  sometimes  as  early 
as  February'  vei  mi!d 
winters;.  He  is  in  his 
glory  in  the  fall  when 
the  world  is  ful!  of  nuts 
and  fniit  and  roastinn 
ears 
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Saving  the  Fish  of  Happy  Valley 

By  Anthony  W.  Dimock 

niufltrated  with  Photographs 

The   Owner^s   Joys   and   Sorrows   in    Getting  the 
Right  People  In  and  Keeping  the  Wrong  Ones  Out 


PRETTY  slow  for  you  after  Boca 
Grande?"  queried  a  comrade  as  he 
cast  a  fly  upon  the  waters  of  my  trout 
stream. 

"Heaven  will  seem  slow  after  the 
turmoil  of  earth,  yet  its  peace  may 
satisfy." 

"But  when  you  play  these  little 
trout  don't  you  think  of  the  hundred- 
pound  tarpon  and  their  sky-rocket 
leaps?" 

*'  Possible,  but  such  a  thought  could 
never  lessen  the  charm  of  this  play- 
ground." 

"Your  Happy  Valley  has  a  heavenly 
flavor,  but  even  the  garden  of  Eden 
had  a  serpent,— have  you?'* 

*'Not  a  big  serpent,  only  a  few 
little  snakes  that  crawl  in  now  and 
then/' 

**  You  mean  poachers?'* 

*'I  call  them  by  another  name.  Our 
trout  cost  us  more  than  our  chickens 
and  I  don*t  distinguish  between  the 
men  who  steal  fowl  and  those  who 
take  the  trout  through  which  I  plan 
for  the  greater  entertainment  of  my 
guests." 

**You  mean  that  your  guests  would 
rather  eat  trout  than  chicken?" 

'*I  don't  mean  that,  though  it  may 
be  true,  but  to  my  friends  the  trout 


have  a  higher  value  than  food.  Our 
guests  come  because  they  love  our 
valley  and  the  mountains  that  hem 
it  in,  the  rocks,  the  trees  and  the 
beautiful  brook  the  pleasure  of  follow- 
ing which  for  a  day  isn't  measured  by 
the  number  of  fish  that  are  taken. 

"You  don't  run  your  car  up  here 
from  New  York,  for  the  money  value 
of  the  trout  you  can  take  in  a  few  days. 
You  could  buy  better  food  fish  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost." 

"But  I  don't  feel  satisfied  unless  I 
get  some  trout." 

"Of  course  you  don't,  and  therein 
lies  the  wastefulness  and  wickedness  of 
poaching.  It  is  worse  than  ordinary 
theft  for  that  may  profit  the  thief  a 
dollar  for  everv  dollar  which  he  takes, 
but  poaching  does  ten  dollars  of  injury 
for  every  dollar  secured." 

There  is  an  art  in  taking  the  wary 
trout  with  the  light  rod,  delicate 
leader,  and  tiny  fly  and  there  is  rest  to 
the  wearied  brain  in  following  the 
rippling  stream,  but  it  should  be  with 
some  chance  of  success.  It  has  hap- 
pened that  Camp-fire  friends,  coming 
from  far  to  renew  old  associations, 
have  wandered  with  their  rods  along 
my  stream  with  meager  success,  only 
to   find    that    some   cunning   poacher 
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had  preceded  them,  dropping  baited 
hooks  in  all  promising  pools,  frigh- 
tening the  trout  for  the  day,  and  filhng 
a  basket  with  stolen  fish  that  would 
have  given  days  of  legitimate  pleasure 
to  my  guests  for  whom  they  were 
intended. 

Hundreds  of  dollars  would  often 
fail  to  measure  the  injury  to  the 
busy  man  whose  vacation  pleasure  had 
been  skimmed  while  as  many  cents 
would  exceed  the  value  of  the  fish  to 
the  poacher  who  stole  them. 

We  sympathize  with  the  farmer  who 
lives  near  a  stream  which  he  has 
fished  as  a  boy  and  who  finds  it  hard 
to  relinquish  what  he  has  long  looked 
upon  as  a  right.  When  such  a  njan 
openly  asks  the  owner  for  the  privi- 
lege of  a  day's  fishing  he  seldom  meets 
a  refusal.  It  is  not  from  such  neigh- 
bors that  trouble  conies. 

Easy  for  the  Poacher  Too 

The  automobile  makes  it  easy  for 
our  friends  to  reach  us.  But  the 
poacher,  too,  has  a  car  and  he  loads  it 
down  with  his  poaching  companions. 
The  sense  of  shame  in  such  a  man  is 
apt  to  be  atrophied  as  was  shown  by 
one  who  on  a  New  Orleans  steamer 
openly  boasted  of  having  run  a  car 
with  his  friends  from  New  York  to  our 
valley  in  four  hours  where  he  said  he 
found  wonderful  fishing. 

He  explained  to  his  auditors  that 
the  stream  was  posted  in  the  names  of 
D and  T and  that  a  watch- 
man had  warned  them  off,  but  that 
after  the  man  had  left  they  returned 
and  took  over  two  hundred  trout.  To 
this  statement  the  man  addressed 
replied: — "I  know  that  stream,  I  have 
fished  it  for  thirty  years.    Mr.  D- 


is  my  brother-in-law  and  Mr.  T 

is    my    partner."     **And    then    the 
frost  fell!"  he  told  me. 

The  gentle  art  of  Izaak  Walton 
should  make  for  gentlemen,  and  for 
several  years  I  justified  the  criticism  of 
my  neighbors  on  the  stream  by  throw- 
ing my  portion  of  it  open  to  fishermen. 
On  the  last  year  that  it  was  unposted 
the  season  opened  with  four  men 
standing  around  the   pretty   pool   in 


front  of  my  house  fishing  with  bait 
while  a  dozen  others  were  whipping 
the  stream  nearby.  Combination 
fishing  and  picnic  parties  parked  their 
automobiles  between  the  house  and 
the  stream  decorating  the  bank  with 
empty  bottles,  paper  napkins,  and 
bags,  tin  boxes,  egg  shells,  and  such 
other  refuse  as  half-baked  campers 
leave  about  their  camps. 

On  one  occasion  I  helped  an  auto- 
mobilist  put  his  rod  together  and  told 
him  on  which  end  of  it  his  reel  be- 
longed, the  satire  of  which  he  missed. 
His  casts  were  grotesque,  but  he  re- 
turned after  an  hour  or  two  spent 
up  the  stream  with  a  basket  filled 
with  bigger  trout  than  I  supposed  the 
brook  harbored. 

There  was  a  tiny  red  line  around  the 
body  of  each  fish,  the  not-to-be- 
mistaken  mark  of  the  snare  of  the 
poacher.  I  wondered  then  how  much 
the  snaring  scamp  had  set  back  in  his 
finances  the  bigger  rogue  who  had 
hired  him. 

When,  after  many  similar  experi- 
ences, I  again  put  up  the  bars  there 
were  few  trout  left  in  the  stream  to 
protect  and  my  friends  had  mostly 
ceased  to  carry  their  rods  as  they 
wandered  along  the  bank  of  our  brook. 

Curious  appeals  were  made  for  the 
right  to  fish.  Usually  the  would-be- 
fisherman  claimed  to  have  been  sent 
by  some  friend  of  mine.  One  man  asked 
if  I  permitted  members  of  the  Camp- 
Fire  Club  to  fish  in  my  stream.  I 
told  him  that  privilege  was  reserved 
for  my  guests  and  that  any  member  of 
that  club  would  be  welcomed  as  a 
guest  to  my  home  and  therefore  have 
the  right  to  fish  in  my  waters.  He 
then  said  that  he  was  a  friend  of  one 
of  the  members  of  that  club  and  seemed 
pained  when  told  that  members  must 
apply  in  person  and  not  by  proxy. 

There  are  those  who  start  in  to  fish 
from  beneath  a  tree  upon  which  a 
notice  has  been  nailed  and  when 
warned  of  their  trespass  will  volubly 
protest  that  they  were  not  aware  that 
the  stream  had  been  posted. 

Twenty  miles  from  our  valley  is  an 
inn,  established  by  its  owner  to  care 
for  the  overflow  of  his  own  guests  and 
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now  run  on  lines  so  unique  that  its 
fame  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Among  his  hobbies  is  a  trout  hatchery 
from  which  he  proposed  to  replenish 
my  depleted  waters. 

I  explained  that  he  would  only  be 
feeding  the  poachers  who  would  camp 
on  land  owned  by  the  State  less  than 
two  miles  above  my  home  and  make 
forays  upon  the  stream  whenever  it 
was  unguarded.     I  said  that  his  pam- 

Cered  trout,  used  to  being  fed  by 
and,  would  meet  the  poacher  half- 
way and  climb  out  on  the  bank  to  be 
taken. 

Indian  Heap  Brave  in  Daylight 

My  friend  is  a  resourceful  man  and 
he  met  the  danger  with  the  offer  to 
establish  on  my  side  of  the  line  a  camp 
of  the  Indians  who  are  among  the 
minor  attractions  which  he  serves  up  to 
his  guests.  We  thought  the  matter  was 
settled,  for  his  idea  of  the  noble  Red 
Man  was  based  on  characters  like 
Uncas  and  Chingachgook,  while  mine 
was  founded  upon  recollections  of 
Satanta,  Lone  Wolf,  and  the  like  and 
there  was  nothing  in  any  of  these 
aboriginal  Americans  to  suggest  the 
result  that  followed.  For  the  Indians 
were  afraid  to  sleep  out  of  doors!  They 
braved  the  perils  of  .their  tepees  by 
day,  but  at  night  they  gathered  in  the 
tool  house  and  slept,  guarded  by  bolts 
and  bars. 

At  times  it  is  hard  to  deny  the 
privilege  of  fishing  to  the  man  who 
comes  frankly  to  ask  for  it,  while  on 
other  occasions  it  is  almost  a  pleasure 
to  refuse  it.  An  automobile  load  of 
fishermen  stopped  before  my  door  and 
while  assembling  their  rods  sent  one 
of  their  number  to  ask  my  permission 
to  fish  the  pool  in  front  of  my  house 
while  another  offered  money  to  a  boy 
on  the  place  with  the  request  that  he 
die  him  some  worms.  I  told  the 
fisherman  that  all  of  my  stream  was 
protected  for  the  benefit  of  my  friends 
and  that  the  pool  was  especially 
reserved  for  the  ladies  of  my  family. 

"But  we  have  heard  of  you  and 
your  stream  and  have  come  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  to  fish  it  and  now  that  we 


are  here  you  surely  won't  turn  us  away." 

I  told  the  man,  part  of  whose 
equipment  was  a  bait  box,  that  he  had 
better  add  a  few  miles  to  the  hundred 
he  had  come  and  find  State  land  where 
the  fishing  was  free. 

Memory  yet  tingles  at  the  thought 
of  my  own  introduction,  forty  years 
ago,  to  that  pool,  then  known  as  the 
Dutchman's  Hole,  which  the  automo- 
bilists  proposed  to  pollute  with  worms. 

I  had  been  exploring  the  stream 
with  John  Yale,  a  fisherman  of  high 
degree,  who  knew  all  that  I  didn't 
know  about  trout,  which  implies  that 
his  knowledge  was  exhaustive.  He  had 
allowed  me  to  precede  him  up  the 
stream,  suggesting  that  I  await  him  at 
some  convenient  place  where  we  might 
lunch  together.  I  had  fished  rapidly 
until  reaching  the  Dutchman's  Hole 
where  the  sight  of  two  bigger  trout 
than  I  had  before  seen  on  the  stream 
held  me  up  and  for  half  an  hour  I  cast 
my  best  for  them.  I  tried  in  vain  all 
the  flies  with  which  my  hat  was 
decorated  and  might  have  been  casting 
yet  but  for  a  voice  that  drawled  from 
beneath  some  bushes  across  the  stream : 

"When  you  get  tired  of  casting  for 
those  suckers,  Anthony,  come  over 
here  and  we  will  lunch." 

Another  lesson  awaited  me  on  my 
return  to  the  farmhouse  where  we  were 
spending  a  brief  vacation.  I  had 
poured  the  contents  of  my  creel  into  a 
milkpan  and  was  proudly  exhibiting 
to  some  fisherman  the  mass  of  nearly 
forty  trout  from  fingerlings  up  to  one 
of  perhaps  ten  inches  in  length,  when 
my  companion  arrived. 

I  wondered  if  he  had  caught  as 
many  as  I  and  upon  looking  into  his 
creel  discovered  that  he  had  not,  yet 
that  fact  failed  to  fill  me  with  pride. 
For  in  that  basket,  daintily  resting  on 
beds  of  wet  ferns,  in  spotted  beauty 
with  every  bright  color  of  life  un- 
dimmed  were  eight  trout  the  least  of 
which  was  bigger  than  the  best  of 
mine.  As  I  turned  from  the  picture 
they  presented  to  the  contorted,  wrin- 
kled, and  half  dried  mess  of  mine, 
there  entered  my  soul  the  lesson  which 
I  am  trying  to  pass  on  to  any  fellow 
fisherman  who  may  need  it. 
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John  Yale  was  a  fisherman  by  in- 
heritance from  his  father  whose  hand 
was  deft  in  deluding  the  trout  of  the 
mountain  brook  beside  which  he  loved 
to  wander  as  when  making  modeb  of 
the  locks  bearing  his  name  which  for 
two  generations  have  guarded  the 
treasures  of  the  world.  He  was  the 
only  one  who  with  certainty  could 
coax  trout  to  his  fly  from  the  depths  of 
the  pool  on  our  stream  that  took  its 
name  from  the  blue  of  the  heavens 
which  it  reflected.  His  spirit  has  Ion 
wandered  in  the  Elysian  Fields  an 
I  like  to  think  of  it  as  looking  down 
upon  the  valley  he  loved. 

West  of  our  valley  is  another  of 
nearly  equal  beauty*  although  my 
friend  who  owns  it  would  probably 
object  to  my  use  of  a  qualifying 
adverb.  His  trout  are  more  numerous 
and  bigger  than  mine  and  so  are  his 
troubles.  He  loves  his  stream  and  all 
its  surroundings,  many  of  which  re- 
flect the  affection  of  many  years. 

His  trout  have  been  his  hobby, 
cared  for  and  protected  for  his  interest 
in  them  and  more  for  his  friends'  sport 
than  his  own.  He  doesn't  fish  very 
often,  but  if  a  guest  fails  to  succeed, 
it  is  often  his  humor  to  take  down  his 
own  rod  and  show  his  friend  by  a 
series  of  quick  successes  that  the  trout 
are  in  the  brook  and  responsive  to  the 
call  of  the  master.  Introduction  to  his 
stream  is  a  favor  which  no  true 
fisherman  fails  to  appreciate,  but 
somedmes  it  has  happened  that  he  has 
been  stung  by  some  one  in  the  garb  of  a 
sportsman  but  with  the  principles  of  a 
poacher. 

Such  an  one,  profiting  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  friend,  had  a  wonderful 
day^s  fishing  on  the  cherished  stream, 
carrying  home  an  unsportsmanlike 
number  of  big  trout.  He  showed  his 
gratitude  by  appearing  uninvited  on 
the  following  day  and  gutting  a  portion 
of  the  stream  where  the  trout  were 
being  specially  preserved  for  stocking 
purposes. 

It  was  with  more  of  sadness  than 
indignation  that  my  friend  spoke  of 
this  outrage  and  I  felt  that  his  love  of 
his  beautiful  home,  which  included 
the  trout  he  had  cared  for  with  such 


solicitude,  was  unselfish  and  that  it 
was  the  wanton  waste  and  abuse  of 
hospitality  that  affected  him  rtither 
than  any  sense  of  personal  loss. 

The  psycholo^  of  trout  fishine  is 
worth  studying.  When  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  returned  from  a  happy  day  on 
our  stream  he  replied  to  my  question, — 
"How  many  trout  did  you  catch?" 

"I  saw  the  loveliest  trout  scenery 
in  the  world." 

"But  how  many  trout  have  you  in 
your  creel,  Mr.  Warner?" 

"I  made  some  of  the  prettiest  casts 
you  ever  saw." 

An  ideal  hunting  companion,  whose 
acquaintance  I  made  thirty  years  ago 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  each  of 
us  was  being  towed  by  a  devil  fish,  who 

E refers  a  single  companion  when  he 
unts  big  game  and  delights  in  an 
exploring  canoe  trip  of  five  hundred 
mfles  or  more,  is  troubled  to  find 
words  expressive  enough  to  picture 
his  pleasure  as  he  wanders  with  his 
five-ounce  rod  up  the  brook  in  pursuit 
of  its  alert  little  inhabitants  which 
dart  to  and  fro  at  his  approach. 

More  Than  Fishing 

There  are  those  to  whom  the  world 
of  sport  is  open  from  the  great  hundng 
lodges  to  the  most  exclusive  hunting 
and  fishing  clubs  here  and  abroad,  who 
wear  tuna  buttons,  make  tarpon 
records,  and  harpoon  saw  fish,  sword 
fish,  and  sharks,  who  with  shining 
faces  return  from  a  day  of  wading  in 
the  little  stream  and  with  laughing 
eyes  and  a  quizzical  smile  point  to  a 
few  lonesome  trout  in  the  opened 
creel. 

But  in  the  evening,  before  the  fire 
on  the  hearth,  the  story  of  the  day  is 
told,  of  the  big  fish  that  was  caught 
and  the  bigger  one  that  was  lost,  the 
mink  that  so  slyly  slipped  into  a  deep 
pool  from  off  the  bank  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  that  other  robber  of  the 
stream,  the  kingfisher  which  screeched 
defiance  as  he  flew  from  tree  to  tree 
in  advance  of  him. 

The  fisherman  tells,  as  of  discoveries 
of  his  own,  of  the  splash  of  the  rivulet 
from  the  spring  on  the  mountain  side, 
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the  eurgle  of  the  stream  around  the 
boulders  in  its  bed  and  its  roar  as  it 
plunges  over  the  falls.  He  pictures 
to  us  the  wonderful  blue  of  the  sky  as 
it  is  reflected  from  the  three  fathom 
depth  of  the  big  pool  hemmed  in  by  its 
wall  of  rock. 

He  recalls  the  broad  stretches  where 
moss-covered  stones  lift  their  heads 
above  the  shallow,  rippling  waters 
and  he  laughs  at  the  memory  of  the 
treachery  of  an  especially  green  bit  of 
moss  upon  which  he  placed  his  foot 
just  before  he  sat  down  with  violence 
in  the  cold  water  of  the  pool  behind 
hini.  His  voice  is  lower  as  he  speaks 
of  the  majesty  of  the  precipice  of  rock 
that  rises  vertically  above  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  of  the  long  pool  at  its 
foot,  and  of  those  other  deep  waters 
that  flow  slowly  and  silently  beneath 
great  overhanging  trees,  in  the  twilight 
of  their  shadow. 

Maybe  it  is  the  magic  of  the  stream 
that  often  makes  the  cares  of  business 
and  the  worries  of  the  world  drop 
from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  enter 
the  Enchanted  Valley  as  the  burden 
of  Pilgrim  fell  from  him. 

"I  can  well  believe  that,"  said  the 
president  of  a  great  railroad  as  we 
walked  in  the  woods  near  our  stream, 
"but  one  cannot  at  will  lay  down  the 
responsibilities  that  rest  upon  him, 
even  though  at  times  a  grasshopper 
may  seem  a  burden." 

*  Was  there  a  grasshopper  in  Wash- 
in^on  the  other  day?"  I  asked  and  a 
gnm  smile  was  a  sufficient  reply. 

"Whence  came  the  name  of  'The 
Enchanted  Valley,*  I  had  only  heard 
of  it  as  'The  Happy  Valley'?"  in- 
quired a  guest. 

The  latter  name  was  given  it  years 
ago  by  our  friends.  I  christened  it 
'The  Enchanted  Valley'  myself  last 
year  when  the  oft-recurrent  question, 
"What  would  you  do  in  this  wilderness 
if  you  were  sick?"  was  answered  for  us. 
We  had  never  needed  a  doctor  until 
then,  when  one  of  the  family  had  an 
attack  of  bronchitis  with  a  tempera- 
ture that  alarmed  me. 

While  worrying  over  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  a  physician  within  a 
reasonable  time  there  was  a  knock  at 


the  door  and  I  found  there  an  old 
friend,  a  New  York  physician  and  a 
specialist  in  throat  troubles. 

If  now  a  member  of  my  household 
should  show  symptoms  of  cancer  I 
should  open  the  door  confident  of 
finding  Robert  Abbe  on  the  threshold 
with  one  pocket  full  of  surgical  in- 
struments and  another  containing  a 
few  pounds  of  radium.  So  if  a  guest 
chanced  to  lose  his  head  I  should 
expect  Robert  T.  Morris  prepared  to 
graft  on  a  better  one. 

There  is  a  magic  in  the  unspoiled 
woods  and  the  valley  as  Nature  made 
it,  deeper  than  any  I  have  tried  to 
depict.  Firm  friendships  have  been 
built  upon  it  and  no  week  passes 
without  some  message  of  appreciation 
of  its  mystical  influence. 

A  Picture  Thai  Endures 

I  quote  from  a  letter  just  received 
from  a  friend  who  wandered  upon  the 
bank  of  the  brook  without  a  rod, 
listening  to  its  music  and  gazing  into 
its  pools  and  who  has  given  the  valley 
yet  another  name, — "The  picture  of 
'Happy  Valley'  comes  before  my 
mind  so  often  and  the  visualization  is 
always  everything  that  spells  that 
wonderful  word  peace.  While  life  lasts 
I  shall  never  forget  June  30th  when  we 
first  saw  the  'Blue  Pool'  and  all  the 
other  delights  that  were  included  in 
that  happy  day." 

What  less  than  the  wizardry  of 
Nature  could  give  birth  to  so  warm 
hearted  an  expression  as  came  from  a 
visitor  whose  name  is  a  household 
word  in  New  York: — 

"I  feel  as  though  I  had  known  you 
all  my  life.  Why  have  preliminaries 
and  ceremonies,  when  on  a  summer's 
day  you  can  motor  forth  and  find  your 
friends  ready  made,  with  a  pedigree  of 
friendship  in  their  eyes  and  faces." 

It  is  not  all  of  fishing  to  fish  as  I 
have  tried  to  show  and  yet  something 
fishy  should  enter  into  a  fishing  article. 

Despite  the  annoyance  caused  by 
the  poacher,  which  is  often  merely,  a 
state  of  mind,  there  are  as  many  trout 
in  any  stream  that  is  fairly  cared  for 
as  is  good  for  the  soul  of  the  fisherman,  t 
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The  trout  in  our  stream  are  highly 
educated,  wily  as  the  fisherman  him- 
self and  learned  in  his  lures.  If  to 
come  home  from  a  day's  fishing  with 
an  empty  creel  were  a  disgrace  I 
should  ere  this  have  been  smothered 
in  shame.  Yet  I  know  wizards  with  the 
rod  whose  outgoing  in  the  morning 
justifies  the  announcement  to  other 
guests  that  there  will  be  trout  for  supper. 

I  asked  a  friend  of  international 
fame  as  a  fisherman  to  show  a  member 
of  my  family  how  he  earned  it.    The 

Klrl  waded  up  the  stream  with  him  as 
e  fished  and  talked, — 
"See  that  eddy  by  the  rock  and  the 
smooth  little  pool  below  it?  There's  a 
trout  right  there  that  wants  this  fly 
and  he's  going  to  get  it.  See!  Look 
at  those  flat  stones  over  which  the 
water  is  pouring  as  if  they  were  a  pair 
of  stairs.  Now  watch  the  little  rink 
Lady  dance  down  those  stairs.  I 
thought  so!  He's  a  fine  one,  over  ten 
inches.  We'll  put  him  in  the  basket. 
"We'll  try  that  rifile  though  it's 
pretty  shallow.    A  couple  of  casts  are 


enough  for  that.  If  I  can  get  the  fly 
close  to  the  bank  under  that  over- 
hanging branch,  there  will  be  some- 
thing doine.  Well  something  is  doing 
for  I  caught  the  hook  in  the  branch 
and  that  ends  that  pool. 

"Now  we'll  try  that  long  pool.  The 
water  is  so  quiet  and  clear  that  the 
trout  can  see  us  a  long  ways  so  we'll  let 
out  a  little  line.  There,  that  was  a  big 
one  but  I  missed  him,  maybe  he'll 
come  again.  I'll  try  him  with  another 
fly,  a  Queen  of  the  Waters,  this  time. 
Now  he's  got  it,  watch  him,  he's  a 
buster." 

And  so  he  talked  and  fished,  laughed 
and  fished  and  talked  over  half  a  mile 
of  the  stream  taking  over  fifty  trout,  of 
which  a  dozen  went  mto  his  creel  the  re- 
mainder being  returned  to  the  stream. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
editor  of  a  well  known  magazine  with 
several  of  his  staflF  spent  most  of  the 
day  on  the  same  stream.  If  I  were  to 
tell  here  how  many  trout  the  whole 
bunch  caught  the  editor  would  prompt- 
ly file  this  paper  in  his  waste  basket. 
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IN  breaking  a  gun-shy  dog,  do  not 
attempt  much  work,  and  under  no 
circumstances  apply  force.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  take  the  dog  hunting  every 
day  without  a  gun.  It  there  is  a  dog 
in  the  kennel  that  hunts  well  he  may 
be  allowed  to  go  afield  with  such  a  dog 
now  and  again.  In  all  probability 
he  will  walk  to  heel  while  the  other 
dog  hunts. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  will 
begin  to  take  an  interest  in  starting 
out,  either  with  or  without  the  other 
dog.  Eventually  the  dog  will  go  out, 
and  once  he  gets  a  taste  of  game  he 
will  put  more  spirit  in  his  work.  In 
the  end,  he  may  hunt  well,  point  birds, 
and  possibly  chase  them,  r  or  chasing 
he  may  be  -  restrained  mildly,  but 
otherwise  he  should  be  permitted  to 
have  his  own  way.  He  may  even  be 
worked  with  a  steady  old  dog  and 
taught  to  back. 


If  he  will  search  for  birds  and  point 
them,  the  breaker  can  make  an  at- 
tempt at  getting  him  accustomed  to 
the  report  of  a  gun.  At  first  he  is  to 
snap  caps  while  the  dog  is  far  away, 
taking  care  that  the  dog  does  not 
see  the  pistol.  Then  he  will  try  the 
eflFect  of  light  charges  of  powder. 
Should  the  oreaking  of  caps  or  the 
discharge  of  powder  frighten  the  dog, 
the  breaker  is  to  treat  the  matter 
with  absolute  indifference.  If  the  dog 
choose  to  come  to  heel,  let  him  have 
his  own  way.  When  he  gets  ready  he 
will  go  to  work  again. 

When  he  gets  so  that  he  will  pay 
no  attention  to  the  cracking  of  a  cap 
at  a  distance,  he  may  be  accustomed 
to  the  noise  at  closer  range.  Before 
the  gun  is  discharged,  it  should  be 
carried  afield  for  a  few  days.  The  dog 
may  not  like  the  looks  of  it  at  first,  but 
his  suspicions  will  wear  off.  iOCtIp 


The  Mascot 

By  Idwal  Jones 

He  Came  Into  Camp  With  Noise  and  Great 
Willingness — But  He  Made  Himself  at  Home 


IT  was  full  moonlight  in  the  woods. 
Supper  had  been  long  dispatched, 
our  blankets  were  already  unstrapped, 
and  we  were  sprawling  before  the  fire 
of  pine  logs,  getting  ourselves  comfort- 
ably warm  before  turning  in.  The 
flames,  leaping,  dancing,  and  writhing, 
had  woven  a  spell  of  silence  upon  us 
three;  not  a  leaf  in  all  the  hillside 
was  stirring,  and  the  only  audible 
sound  was  the  whirring  of  the  sparks 
as  they  shot  up  to  the  heavens. 

A  high,  quavering  call  reached  our 
ears.  It  came  from  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  gully.  Thither  Mac 
had  gone  a  few  mmutes  -before  to 
replenish  the  pails  at  the  brook.  After 
a  while  the  call  was  repeated.  Finally 
the  Doctor  got  to  his  feet,  curled  his 
hands  about  his  mouth,  and  rent  the 
Quiescent  night  with  a  splitting  yell 
tnat  conipletely  steeled  our  hearts 
against  him. 

"Mac  must  have  come  across  some- 
thing down  there,"  he  said  q^uietly. 
"We  may  as  well  go  down  to  him." 

We  got  up  at  once,  and  plunged  into 
the  waist-high  ferns  and  under-brush 
that  covered  the  slope;  traversed  a 
growth  of  cedars,  winding  among  the 
mighty,  fluted  columns,  and  vaulting 
— ^with  an  occasional  tumble — over 
their  prostrate  fellows.  No  time  to 
waste  while  the  life  of  the  only  one  of 
us  who  could  cook  was  in  jeopardy. 
The  scene  at  that  hour,  with  the  light 
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filtering  in  silvery  through  the  arched 
and  interlaced  branches  overhead,  was 
as  solemnly  impressive  as  a  cathedral. 

The  water  was  close  at  hand,  and 
soon  we  were  stepping  over  the 
boulders. 

"I  thought  you  were  never  coming," 
growled  Mac,  unharmed,  and  ad- 
vancing toward  us,  with  the  still 
empty  pails  slung  on  his  arm.  "Did 
you  bring  the  gun  along?  No?"  He 
spat  disgustedly. 

It  transpired  that  he  had  almost 
stumbled  over  a  young  bear  which  had 
come  to  the  stream  to  drink.  He  had 
called  to  us,  then  endeavored  to  keep 
it  cornered  until  our  arrival;  but  it  had 
escaped  him  and  scrambled  up  the 
steep  opposite  slope  just  before  we  got 
on  the  spot. 

"A  little  bit  of  a  cuss  he  was," 
said  Mac.  "His  mother  can't  be  far 
off.    Let's  go  after  him." 

The  suggestion  produced  no  enthu- 
siasm worth  talking  about.  However, 
after  deciding  that  it  was  the  most 
foolish  thing  we  could  do,  we  crossed 
the  water,  and  soon  were  deploying 
upon  the  bank,  searching  among  the 
profusion  of  rocks  and  chaparral,  and 
momentarily  expecting  an  avalanche 
of  mother  bear  upon  our  heads.  Almost 
a  half  hour  had  passed,  and  we  were 
on  the  verge  of  abandoning  the  quest, 
when  a  shout  from  Jim  announced  the 
discovery.    He  was  pointing  excitedly 
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to  a  dark,  fuzzy  mass  crouched  under 
a  clump  of  sage-brush. 

"That's  him,"  confirmed  Mac,  set- 
ting down  the  pails  and  relighting  his 
pipe.    "Let's  catch  him." 

I  picked  up  a  stick  and  in  an  in- 
quiring spirit  I  gave  Bruin  a  poke. 
It  suddenly  bared  its  teeth,  and  rum- 
bling in  a  sustained  undertone,  evinced 
its  dislike  of  the  procedure.  My  heart 
sank  at  the  sight. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  my  compan- 
ions possessed  an  immense,  though 
theoretical,  fund  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  capture  of  savage  and  un- 
domesticated  animals,  and  from  a 
wealth  of  fluent  and  gratuitous  advice 
I  was  enabled  to  determine  on  proper 
measures.  Jim  hurried  back  for  a  rope. 
I  cut  off  and  trimmed  a  forked  saphng 
and  hooked  it  around  his  head.  The 
rope  was  soon  handy,  and  with  very 
little  trouble  we  had  him  lassoedf. 
Then  we  hauled  away  for  all  we  were 
worth. 

Fording  the  stream  was  a  prodigious 
task.  Brum  was  a  first-class  rough-and- 
tumble  customer,  also  a  thorough 
amphibian,  and  put  up  as  great  fight 
as  a  harpooned  whale.  We  barked  our 
shins  against  the  rocks.  We  got  black 
and  blue  elsewhere,  with  such  vin- 
dictive rapidity  that  the  colors  re- 
mained fast  for  a  month,  and  splashing 
in  the  shallows  we  eot  soaking  wet. 
Our  souls  were  deeply  tried,  but  the 
visitation  was  not  yet  grievous  enough. 
Half  way  across,  calamity  was  to 
descend  swiftly  upon  one  of  our  party. 

William  Angus  MacNau^hton,  whose 
innocent  and  care-free  childhood  had 
been  passed  on  the  bonny  braes  of 
Scotland,  and  who  now  was  stubbornly 
pulling  on  a  rope  with  an  equally 
stubborn  California  bear  at  the  other 
end  of  it,  suddenly  lost  both  his  footing 
and  his  pipe,  and  with  a  resounding 
splash  disappeared  from  the  eye  of 
man.  The  oblivious  waters  flowed 
smoothly  over  his  head.  "For  men 
may  come  and  men  may  go,"  mur- 
mured the  scream,  as  did  the  brook 
in  the  poem,  "but  I  flow  on  forever." 

We  were  benumbed  by  this  added 
disaster,  and  stared  at  each  other  in 
dismay.     In  matters  of  theology,  poli- 


tics, mineralogy,  morals,  and  fiddling, 
the  vanished  one's  opinions  were 
frecjuently  at  sharp,  not  to  say  noisy, 
vanance  with  our  own;  but  his  faults 
were  not  of  his  heart,  and  no  man 
could  broil  a  tenderer  steak  nor,  in  the 
aroma  of  coiFee,  attain  to  such  a  pitch 
of  perfection  as  he. 

He  reappeared  in  due  time,  unhappy, 
and  snorting  like  a  walrus.  It  seemed 
an  hour,  but  he  couldn't  have  been 
under  water  more  than  five  seconds. 
His  hurried  eloquence  was  Satanic 
rather  than  Tennysonian.  The  mis- 
hap again  restored  gaiety  to  our 
hearts. 

We  reached  the  camp  with,  our 
reluctant  guest — after  plowing  a  con- 
siderable furrow  with  nim — and  tied 
him  up  to  a  near-by  pine  for  a  bit  of 
sleep,  a  deed  that  horrified  our  staid 
pack-horse  and  kept  her  tense  and 
quivering  half  the  night.  We  bestowed  - 
a  loving-cup  of  hot  brandy  upon  Mac, 
in  recognition  of  his  submarine  exploit; 
and  upon  ourselves,  in  view  of  the  less 
spectacular  parts  we  had  played,  a 
tablespoonful — ^well,  perhaps  just  a 
little  more — apiece,  and  then  all  hands 
were  ordered  to  blankets.  Doctor's 
orders  both. 

In  the  morning,  when  it  occurred 
to  us  to  pay  attention  to  our  guest, 
we  found  him  still  surly.  Toward  noon 
he  thawed  appreciably,  and  by  night- 
fall our  intimacy  was  so  far  advanced 
that  we  had  him  to  supper  with  us. 
For  a  whole  week  he  amused  us  with 
his  curious  little  ways,  too  numerous 
to  mention  here,  and  it  was  comical  to 
see  him  thrust  his  muzzle  into  our 
coffee  mugs  and  lick  up  the  sugar  at 
the  bottom.  The  development  of  his 
sweet  tooth  proved  his  undoing. 

No  fat  baby  was  more  captivating 
or  more  rompish.  But  the  disappear- 
ance of  an  entire  bag  of  sugar  one  day 
caused  a  breach  in  our  relations. 
Theodore's  muzzle  was  powdery  and 
sticky,  he  weighed  a  good  deal  more 
than  he  had  a  short  wnile  before,  and 
it  was  perfectly  evident  that  his  moral 
upbringing  had  been  shockingly  neg- 
lected. This  wouldn't  do  at  all. 

It  happened,  fortunately,  that  the 
news  of  our  acquisition,  through  the 
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medium  of  a  passing  stockman,  came 
to  the  ears  of  Sing  Lee,  general  dealer 
at  Calixta  Wells,  and  next  day,  who 
should  rattle  up  in  his  spring  wagon, 
but  Sing  himself.  He  had  a  bland  and 
beaming  smile,  and  we  were  very  glad 
to  see  him. 

We  had  a  most  satisfying  conference 
with  this  agreeable  Celestial,  and 
the  upshot  of  it  was  that  Theodore, 
protesting  vigorously,  was  pushed  into 
a  crate  strapped  behind  on  the  rig. 


He  was  destined  as  a  gift  to  Sing's 
worshipful  tong  in  San  Francisco. 
The  mercenary  subject,  of  course,  was 
touched  upon,  and  at  some  length. 
As  to  the  current  market  quotations 
on  the  genus  Ursus,  we  are  still  unin- 
formed; but  sugar  was  charged  in,  and 
brandy,  wet  feet,  and,  at  Mac's  in- 
sistence, a  particularly  fine  specimen 
of  a  meerscnaum  that  could  never  be 
replaced;  and  decidedly  none  of  us  was 
any  out  of  pocket  by  the  transaction. 


Fogs  and  Fishes 

By  Leonard   Painter 

Mysterious  Terrors  That  Threatened  Two  Fishermen 
Adrift  on   the    Broad    Bosom    of    the    Mississippi 


DON'T  pay  any  attention  to  Gray 
if  he  asks  you  to  go  fishing  with 
him  early  some  summer  morning. 
It  is  better,  and  also  safer,  to  fish  with 
Gray  some  winter  night  around  the 
open  fire  in  his  own  home. 

Gray  and  I  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  fishermen.  We  are  as  far  from 
being  anglers  as  the  stigma  of  mud- 
cats  and  fishing  worms  can  remove  us 
from  that  thirty-third  degree  of  Isaac 
Waltonry.  Why,  you  could  pass  off  a 
hickory  shad  on  Gray  any  aay  for  a 
bass;  ahd  as  for  artificial  bait — ^well, 
I  guess,  despite  his  irresponsibility, 
there  is  no  better  authority  on  fishing 
worms  in  the  country  than  Gray. 
But  beware  of  him  on  early  summer 
mornings. 

We  were  too  anxious  to  fish.  I'll 
admit  that,  now  that  Gray  has  let 
out  the  secret.  But  to  get  from  the 
Missouri  mainland  over  to  the  lakes 
on  one  of  those  long  islands  in  the 
Mississippi  river,  you  simply  have  to 
start  before  daylight  to  get  the  best 
fishing  at  sunrise. 

The  fog  was  so  dense  we  could  not 
see  the  stem  of  the  john-boat  from  the 


bow  when  we  pushed  off  from  the 
Missouri  shore  at  3:30  a.  m.  A 
minute  later  we  could  not  see  the  shore, 
and  only  the  dark  patches  of  water 
around  the  boat  furnished  us  any 
relief  from  the  dense  whiteness  of  the 
fog. 

"We  had  better  wait  a  while,  hadn't 
we,  Gray?"  I  ventured 

"Oh,  no,"  he  replied.  "I've  made 
this  trip  too  many  times  to  be  afraid 
of  a  little  thing  like  fog.  Of  course,  if 
you're  scared,  Iguess  I'd  better  go  back 
and  leave  you  on  shore." 

I  admitted  I  didn't  feel  exactly  at 
home,  particularly  since  I  had  lost  all 
knowledge  of  which  way  home  was. 

"That's  the  trouble  of  going  out 
with  a  tenderfoot,"  Gray  continued  as 
his  oars  splashed  the  dark  water.  "It 
takes  a  real  sportsman  to  get  up  against 
an  obstacle  and  then  hght  his  way 
through." 

"  Don't  let  that  worry  you.  Gray,"  I 
retorted.  "If  we  have  a  real  sportsman 
in  the  crowd — and  I  suppose  you  are 
delicately  hinting  that  you  hold  the 
honor — I  have  no  fear.  For  getting 
through    this    obstacle    is    niy>  chief  j 
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concern  right  now,  and  I  leave  the  job 
to  you." 

"Well,  don't  you—" 

Pause. 

"I  know  we're—" 

Another  pause.  At  Gray's  first 
words  I  Had  felt  the  boat  dip  slightly 
to  one  side  and  had  heard  his  oars 
stop  in  mid-air.  It  was  the  sportsman 
figuring  out  the  obstacle,  I  reasoned. 

Then  I  heard  the  sound  that  Gray's 
ears  had  caught  when  he  first  leaned 
down  close  to  the  water. 

Someone  else  was  out  in  the  fog,  the 
unmistakable  chug-chug  of  a  stem- 
wheel  steamer  somewhere  near  us  told 
me  as  I  listened  breathlessly.  I 
thought  it  must  be  up-stream,  but 
Gray  whispered  that  "that  sound  is 
down-stream,*  you  fool."  No  matter 
which  way  it  was,  I  told  myself  almost 
loud  enough  for  Gray  to  hear  my 
musings,  we  ought  to  be  the  other — 
and  in  a  hurry,  too. 

Before  us  was  the  whole  river  on 
which  to  take  refuge,  and  yet  no  place 
to  go.  That  was  our  predicament.  You 
couldn't  tell  by  looking  at  the  water 
which  way  the  current  was  flowing. 
Even  the  "pull"  of  the  water  against 
the  oars  gave  no  satisfactory  indica- 
tion, for  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  quarter  a 
boat  across  the  current  up  stream  as 
it  is  to  pull  directly  against  the  current. 

We  remembered,  too,  the  dike  some- 
where near  us  as  we  suddenly  got  in 
hearing  distance  of  the  water  that 
poured  over  the  top  of  the  rocks.  If 
that  was  Oyster  dike,  then  we  mieht 
know  where  we  were,  but  dikes  at  that 
place  were  as  numerous  as  war  trenches 
m  Louvain.  Striking  a  dike  head  on, 
even  in  a  dependable  john-boat,  would 
not  afford  tne  most  pleasant  sensation 
in  the  world.  And  still  the  chug- 
chug  of  the  steamer,  no  nearer,  no 
farther  away,  continued.  I  turned  to 
Gray. 

"We  seem  to  be — ^we  seem  to  be — " 
he  began. 

"Quit  reciting  poetry  and  say  some- 
thing," I  put  m.  "We  seem  to  be 
somewhere  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
it's  true;  but  where?" 

"This  is  no  time  for  comedy,"  he 
answered,  much  as  if  the  sportsman 


was  not  making  much  headway  against 
the  obstacle.  "We're  a  hundred  yards 
from  a  steamer,  we're  closer  than  that 
to  some  dem  dike,  and,  if  I  fathom 
correctly,  we're  about  fifteen  feet  from 
bottom,  with  a  good  chance  oPreaching 
the  latter  first.  I  don't  really  know 
where  we  are." 

Gray  bent  to  his  oars  and  pulled  in 
the  direction  the  boat  was  headed — 
whichever  that  way  was. 

"It  being  readily  seen  that  the  only 
sportsman  in  the  crowd  confesses  to 
the  unlimited  and  uncertain  extent  of 
this  particular  obstacle,"  I  observed, 
but  not  exactly  in  those  calm  words, 
"I  believe  we  had  better  compare 
opinions  a  little  more  and  get  out  of 
this  predicament." 

We  compared  opinions  between 
splashes  of  our  oar^,  and  then  turned 
tne  bow  of  the  boat  toward  what  we 
believed  to  be  the  direction  of  the 
island. 

Poets  have  sung  of  the  sweet  son^s 
of  birds.  But  no  living  man  can  testify 
to  the  sweetness  of  that  music  as  can 
Gray  and  I.  I  don't  know  who  heard 
it  first,  but  there  was  a  mutual  and 
concerted  rejoicing  in  the  minds  of 
both  of  us  when  the  chirping  and 
chattering  and  singing  of  a  mynad  of 
birds  greeted  our  ears,  after  we  had 
pulled  the  oars  steadily  several  minutes. 

Gray  has  told  various  stories  of 
what  I  said  at  that  time.  That  is,  he 
told  them  until  I  happened  to  remind 
him  of  my  discovery  about  that  par- 
ticular moment  of  tne  fact  that  Some- 
where on  the  journey  he  had  quietly 
but  thoroughly  removed  his  shoes  and 
other  articles  of  wear  that  would  be 
an  impediment  to  a  man  trying  to 
swim  ashore  from  a  shipwrecked  john- 
boat  in  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi 
river. 

We — the  real  sportsman  and  I — 
landed  on  a  stretch  of  sand  with  a  little 
more  rowing,  and  waited  there  for 
daylight.  Gradually  the  fog  lifted,  and 
when  we  finally  determinedour  where- 
abouts, I  looked  at  Gray  and  Gray 
looked  at  me. 

We  were  down  stream  on  the  Mis- 
souri shore,  just  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  where  we  had  started!         t 


McLoughlin  and  Bundv,  former  national  champions,  opened  a  fine  sporting  goods  store  in  San 
Francisco — and  also  a  fane  row  in  the  National  Association  over  the  question  of  amateurism 


Making  Tennis   Pay 

By  William  Henry  Wright 

The  Rules  Permit  a  Player  to  Professionalize 
His  Game  Without   Being  a  Professional 


THE  National  Lawn  Tennis  Asso- 
ciation, as  an  amateur  organiza- 
tion, is  drifting  on  the  rocks.  George 
T.  Adee,  president  of  the  Association, 
says  so  himself.  For  some  little  time 
he  has  been  aware  of  shoals  ahead 
and,  like  a  good  skipper,  has  done  his 
utmost  to  bring  the  craft  into  safe 
channels.  But  it  has  been  in  vain. 
Since  the  annual  meeting  in  February 
he  has  piped  all  hands  on  deck  and 
ordered  the  life  boats  swung  out. 
The  Association  has  flatly  refused  to 
consider  itself  an  amateur  organization 
and  there  is  nothing  to  do  out  make 
ready  for  the  crash. 

[60) 


It  would  occasion  no  surprise  to 
pick  up  the  morning  paper  any  day 
and  read  the  following  advertisement: 

Help  Wanted— A  sporting  goods  house 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  a  young  tennis 
player  of  ability.  Big  salary.  Vacation  ftx)m 
April  to  October  with  aU  living  expenses 
paid.  Frequent  trips  to  England,  Austrsdia, 
and  the  Orient.  Opportunity  for  a  career 
more  lucrative  and  interesting  than  profes- 
sional baseball.  Pleasant  associations  and 
light  duties  while  in  attendance  at  store. 
Steady  employment  as  long  as  reputation  is 
maintained.  Only  ranking  players  need 
apply.     Champion  or  ez-champion  preferred. 

Why  not?  Consider  the  players  who 
have  chosen  the  tennis  career.  Natur- 
ally attention  first  turns  to  Mc- 
Loughlin and  Bundy  who  have  opened p, 
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a  beautifully  appointed  store  of  their 
own  in  San  Francisco.  But  you  have 
only  to  walk  a  few  blocks  to  find 
Carleton  R.  Gardner,  looking  after  the 
interests  of  A.  G.  Spalding  and 
Brothers  at  the  Golden  Gate,  with 
William  M.  Johnston  in  charge  of 
Wright  and  Ditson's. 

Recently  they  have  taken  Roland 
Roberts  under  their  wing.  It  wasn't 
until  last  summer  that  this  brilliant 
youngster  appeared  in  the  All-Comers 
and,  when  he  earned  a  ranking  in  the 
third  ten,  he  was  promptly  snapped  up 
by  the  sporting  goods  interests.  Pre- 
viously ne  had  been  merely  one  of 
California's  bright  youn^  stars.  An- 
other player  in  the  sportmg  coods  bus- 
iness on  the  Coast  is  John  R.  Strachan, 

Turning  East  we  come  upon  Fred- 
erick B.  Alexander  holding  the  fort 
for  Spalding  on  the  Fifth  Avenue 
breastworks.  New  York  City,  a  post 
which  he  has  defended  for  years.  E.  H. 
Whitney  will 
help  you  select 
a  good  Davis 
Cup  racquet 
at  Wright  and 
Ditson's  i  n 
New  York, 
while  Irving 
C.  Wright 
keeps  things 
running 
smoothly  i  n 
the  home  store 
in  Boston. 
Drop  into 
John  Wana- 
maker's  i  n 
Philadelphia 
and  you  will 
find  Wallace 
Johnson  at- 
tending to  the 
sportinggoods 
department. 

We  say 
"drop  in"  on 
these  gentle- 
men, but  the 
phrase  is  used 
advisedly. 
You  will  be 
fortunate,  in« 


Things  You  Can  Do  In  Tennis 

You  can  coin  your  reputation  into 
money  —if  your  reputation  is  big  enough. 
Ten  of  the  best  thirty  are  doing  it. 

You  can  make  your  game  get  you  a  good 
job  —if  you  can  make  your  game  good 
enough.    There  is  no  rule  to  prevent  it. 

You  can  have  rival  clubs  bidding  for  you  at 
their  tournaments.   It  happens  every  year. 

If  you  arc  a  Califomian  you  can  have  a 
pleasant  vacation  in  the  East  with  all 
expenses  paid — out  of  the  gate-receipts. 
This  also  happens  every  year. 

Your  club  can  hold  a  successful  tourna- 
ment— ^if  it  gets  enough  stars  to  play.  It 
can  get  them  by  paying  for  them. 

You  can  make  your  home  Association 
prosperous  by  earning  a  high  percentage  at 
the  gate.  Your  association  will  fix  the  terms. 

You  can  PLAY  for  a  living  and  stack  the 
cards  against  the  player  who  WORKS 
for  a  living.  This  is  fair  competition  under 
the  rules. 

You  can  do  these  things  as  long  as  the 
competing  clubs  encourage  them  and  the 
National  Association  permits.  You  can 
blame  them. 


deed,  if  you  meet  them.  They  are  inde- 
fatigable tourists.  Ofcourse,  during  the 
open  season  they  are  constantly  on  the 
go.  People  will  insist  on  holding  tourna- 
ments at  Newport,  Southampton, 
Forest  Hills,  and  other  out  of  the  way 
places,  making  the  boys  travel,  some- 
times clear  across  the  continent,  in 
order  to  meet  a  primary  business 
requisite — maintaining  their  reputa- 
tions. Some  day,  when  the  sporting 
goods  interests  are  in  complete  control, 
a  series  of  tournaments  can  be  held 
at  some  centrally  located  spot  and 
champions  made  and  unmade  at  will, 
with  all  the  inconveniences  and  ex- 
penses of  excessive  travel  eliminated. 
Winter  finds  the  boys  no  more 
closely  confined  to  the  store.  They 
frequently  manage  to  get  away  and 
browse  around  foreign  lands.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  William  M.  Johnston 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Honolulu.  He 
ought  to  be  in  splendid  form  for  the 

approaching 
season.  Mean- 
while R.Lind- 
lay  Murray 
has  had  to 
stick  close  to 
the  Borax 
Works  in  Bay- 
onne.  New 

ifersey,  and  a 
ot  of  others 
who  will  be 
seen  in  the  All- 
Comers  have 
been  com- 
pelled to  put 
m  some  hard 
work  earning 
a  living. 

To  be  sure, 
George 
Church  and 
Harold 
Throckmorton 
have  enjoyed 
a  trip  to  the 
Orieht  and  will 
beabletomeet 
Johnston  on 
even  terms. 
But  these 
players  are,  it 
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Outing 


is  understood,  young  men  of  consider- 
able leisure  and  will  probably  continue 
so  until  the  economic  scheme  of  things 
is  radically  revised.  The  National  Lawn 
Tennis  Association  is  not  dedicated  to 
such  revision.  Meanwhile  Church  and 
Throckmorton  will  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges of  ample  leisure,  even  as  they 
enjoy  the  use  of  two  arms  and  two 
legs  which  have  been  bestowed  by  the 
same  good  fortune.  And  what  can  be 
done  about  it? 

But  to  return.  Broadly  speaking, 
ten  of  the  thirty  best  tennis  players 
of  the  country  are  at  present  engaged 
in  the  sporting  eoods  business.  Al- 
though McLoughTin,  Bundy,  Gardner, 
Strachan,  and  Alexander  were  not 
ranked  last  year  because  of  insufficient 
data,  there  is  no  doubt  where  they 
would  be  placed  if  they  participated 
in  the  usual  tournament  play. 

How  many  lesser  lights  have  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  these  men  and  en- 
tered local  sporting  goods  stores,  few 
can  tell.  Naturally  the  reflection 
arises  in  the  minds  of  every  young 
tennis  player — ^what  is  the  use  of 
being  a  star  if  you  can't  make  some- 
thing out  of  it  ? 

A  Profitable  Career 

The  semi-professional  side  of  tennis, 
for  by  no  manner  of  means  can  it  be 
called  amateur,  affords  a  career  more 
attractive  than  that  oflFered  by  any 
other  sport.  The  average  professional 
baseball  player  bums  himself  out  in 
five  or  six  years  of  hard  play.  By 
exercising  a  little  care,  the  tennis 
player  of  ability  may  keep  his  name 
up  with  the*  first  ten  or  twenty  for 
fifteen  years,  as  witness  Little,  Clo- 
thier, Alexander,  and  others  who  were 
intercollegiate  champions  when  Roose- 
velt was  President  and  a  Tennis 
Cabinet  ruled  the  land.  Lamed  held 
sway  at  Comell  in  1892  and  nineteen 
years  later,  in  1911,  was  ranked  first 
among   all   American   tennis   players. 

Consequently,  a  young  tennis  player 
of  nineteen  or  twenty  may  enter  the 
sporting  goods  business  and  look  for- 
ward to  fifteen  years  of  pleasant  and 
profitable  occupation,  with  the  op- 
portunity of  establishing  a  reputation 


which  will  give  him  a  job  for  life. 
Alexander  is  still  popular  at  Spalding's 
even  though  his  toumament  play  has 
been  limited  in  recent  years. 

And  what  are  the  advantages  of 
such  a  career  aside  from  the  salary 
the  player  draws  as  an  advertising 
agent?  He  enjoys  long  vacations, 
sometimes  months  at  a  stretch,  with 
living  expenses  paid.  All  that  Newport, 
Southanipton,  and  a  dozen  other 
places  afford  in  the  way  of  hospitality 
and  entertainment  are  his.  Travel, 
not  only  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  but  to  other  lands  is  incident- 
ally his  portion.  And  in  the  odd 
moments  he  has  to  devote  to  the 
sporting  goods  store  which  employs 
him,  his  duties  could  hardly  be  termed 
exacting,  neither  are  they  calculated 
to  bring  on  severe  nervous  derange- 
ments. 

By  and  large,  then,  a  young  tennis 
placer  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  giving 
senous  consideration  to  such  a  vo- 
cation. Roland  Roberts  is  not  at 
fault  for  choosing  to  follow  in  the  path 
which  has  brought  so  much  to  Mc- 
Loughlin,  Bundy,  and  Johnston.  And 
doubtless  there  are  a  thousand  Roland 
Robertses  who  are  casting  envious  eyes 
in  this  direction. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  dis- 
course on  the  amateurism  of  the  man 
who  engages  in  the  sporting  goods 
business.  That  question  has,  for 
several  years,  been  discussed  from  every 
angle  and  definitely  settled.  Such  a 
man  is  not  an  amateur  when  he  has 
a  reputation  big  enough  to  use  as 
an  advertisement.  The  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  and  the  United  States 
Golf  Association  have  spoken  plainly 
enough. 

Indeed,  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Lawn  Tennis  Associa- 
tion itself  are  similarly  minded,  though 
the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  amend 
the  constitution  has  not  yet  been 
mustered.  Can  they  all  be  wrong  and 
the  minority  which  held  up  the 
amendments  of  the  Tennis  Association 
be  right?  It  seems  hardly  possible. 
The  Doherty  brothers  were  driven 
out  of  English  tennis  for  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  commercial  field.    And 
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no  figure  or  figures  in  American  tennis 
are  going  to  be  strong  enough  lon^  to 
withstand  the  tide  of  pure  amateunsm 
which  is  sweeping  through  American 
sports. 

How  insidious  is  the  progress  of  the 
disease  of  commercialism,  reaching 
out  from  the  sporting  goods  store  into 
the  very  vitals  of  the  organization,  was 
apparent  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Feoruary  when  delegates  rose  and 
told  of  astounding  business  relations 
between  clubs  in  quest  of  tournament 
players  without  causing  the  flicker 
of  an  eyelash  among  those  present. 
Dick  Crosen,  a  delegate  from  Cleve- 
land, related  how  he  had  heard  repre- 
sentatives of  two  clubs  debating  which 
was  to  have  Willis  Davis  and  Johns, 
the  Califomians,  at  their  respective 
tournaments,  a  Dayton  club  winning 
because  it  was  willing  to  pay  expenses 
amounting  to  $150.  M.  H.  Wildes, 
from  the  Northwest,  told  how  clubs 
at  Tacoma  and  Seattle  entered  into 
rivalry,  Tacoma  being  triumphant  and 
paying  a  handsome  figure  on  condition 
that  the  players  did  not  compete  at 
Seattle.  And  all  this,  under  the  present 
laws  of  the  Tennis  Association  is 
perfectly  legitimate.  Indeed,  one  club. 
It  is  said,  wrote  to  the  authorities 
requesting  that  some  action  be  taken 
against  a  man  who  found  himself 
unable  to  enter  a  tournament  after 
agreeing  to  play.  It  was  felt  that  he 
had  broken  a  contract. 

The  players,  be  it  understood,  re- 
ceive only  funds  sufficient  to  cover  their 
expenses.  The  money  is  paid  to  them  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  which 
they  are  members.  What  the  Associa- 
tion makes  over  and  above  allowances 
to  players  is  indeterminate,  but  in  the 
frantic  bidding  for  Califomians  to 
take  part  in  tournaments  there  ought 
to  be  a  handsome  profit.  In  fact,  con- 
trolling the  activities  of  a  string  of 
Califomians  is  almost  as  lucrative  as 
owning  a  string  of  race  horses. 

When  McLoughlin  and  the  other 
stars  first  loomed  up,  money  was 
raised  by  subscription  to  send  them 
East.  As  soon  as  reputations  were 
made  and  the  success  of  touma- 
ments  depended  in  a  large  measure 


on  the  attendance  of  the  Califomians, 
the  Pacific  Coast  Association  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  began  to  charge 
for  the  presence  of  its  members.  For 
several  years  now  Eastern  Clubs  have 
been  paying  so  much  per  Califomian 
per  tournament,  rates  on  application. 
Any  club  can  have  the  Westem  stars 
by  putting  up  the  price.  In  the  way  of 
bookines,  Klaw  and  Erlinger  could 
do  no  better  for  a  Broadway  musical 
comedy. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  sought  to 
remedy  this  condition  at  the  annual 
meeting  by  offering  amendments  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  payment  of 
expenses  by  clubs  holding  touma- 
ments  and  putting  it  up  to  the  home 
club  to  finance  expeditions  of  its 
members,  but  so  low  have  the  ideals 
of  American  tennis  sunk  that  the 
amendment  was  swept  into  defeat 
with  the  amateur  clause. 

Who  Is  To  Blame? 

And  upon  whom  rests  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  amazine  condition  of 
affairs?  On  the  players r  No,  they  are 
meeting  conditions  as  they  exist. 
On  the  sporting  goods  houses?  No, 
they  can  advertise  in  other  ways  and 
hire  clerks  by  the  score  from  other 
fields.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  Associa- 
tion?   Some,  but  by  no  means  all. 

The  West  is  a  new  element  in  the 
game.  It  was  tutored  in  its  present 
ways  by  experienced  hands.  Indeed, 
we  must  look  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
Lawn  Tennis  Association,  to  the  con- 
trolling elements.  Who  is  it  that  is 
willing  to  pay  any  price  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Califomians?  Who  is  it 
that  insists  on  having  only  the  best 
players  for  toumaments?  None  other 
than  the  clubs  of  the  East.  There  is  a 
long  list  of  them,  from  Newport, 
Southampton,  and  Seabright,  right 
down.  And  if  we  find  corruption,  the 
answer  is  here.  Sometimes  the  touma- 
ment  is  of  enough  importance  to 
attract  players  without  the  offer  of 
inducements  in  one  form  or  another, 
but  if  the  players  were  not  forth- 
coming, the  inducements  soon  would 
be.    Apparently  one  must  run  a  suc- 
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cessful  tournament  to  have  a  successful 
club.   It  is  the  old  story. 

The  same  situation  is  found  in 
athletic  dubs-  where  members  insist 
on  winning  teams.  It  is  found  in 
colleges  where  alumni  insist  on  a 
generous  portion  of  victories.  Here  is 
the  source  of  tainted  amateurism  and 
no  athlete  or  coach  or  any  other 
identified  with  the  actual  playing  of 
the  game  is  responsible.  Every  time 
the  blame  can  be  traced  to  the  con- 
trolling body  which  makes  the  rules 
and  wmks  at  infractions.  And  the 
National  Lawn  Tennis  Association 
intends  to  continue  another  year  as  a 
semi-professional    organization. 

Whatever  leniency  the  Executive 
Committee  has  exercised  in  the  past,  it 
can  be  safely  said  that  it  is  now  firmly 
converted  to  amateurism  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  word.  The  pitfalls 
marking  the  way  of  American  tennis 
are  too  obvious  to  be  disregarded. 
George  T.  Adee,  president  of  the 
Association,  has  been  conducting  a 
vigorous  campaign  and  will  contmue 
his  efforts  to  clean  up  the  game, 
although  i)resent  plans  do  not  include 
the  submission  of  amateur  amend- 
ments at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
The  temper  shown  at  the  recent 
meeting  makes  renewed  action  futile 
until  the  delegates  have  seen  the  light. 
The  agitation  will  be  kept  up,  however, 
for  the  future  of  the  game  is  at  stake. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Executive 
Committee  is  well  aware  that  it  has 
a  majority  in  the  Association  behind  it, 
even  though  it  cannot  command 
enough  strength  to  put  through  con- 
stitutional amendments.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  to  see  the  Committee 
enforce  the  rules  already  on  the  books 
in  a  rigorous  manner. 

The  present  by-laws  say  that  an 
amateur,  among  other  things,  is  one 
who  "Is  not  connected  with  the  sale 
of  tennis  goods,  nor  with  a  firm  manu- 
facturing or  selling  tennis  goods, 
except  when  such  connection  shall  be 
of  a  general  nature  in  a  firm  manufactur- 
ing or  selling  general  athletic  goods,  and 
that  the  person  so  connected  has  to  do 
with  tennis  goods  to  no  greater  extent 
than  with  any  other  line  of  goods." 


Just  what  favorite  son  this  rule  was 
framed  to  protect,  no  one  cares  to 
say,  but  for  general  vagueness  it  is 
masterly.  Many  interpretations  can 
be  made  and  the  Executive  Committee 
is  likely  to  draw  some  strict  ones  this 
summer.  Heretofore,  if  a  man  in  a 
sporting  goods  house  could  show  that 
of  the  sales  he  made  only  49  per  cent, 
were  tennis  goods,  he  was  considered 
an  amateur.  Figures  are  susceptible 
of  manipulation  and  it  is  no  easy 
thing  to  convict  a  man  under  this  rule. 
But  a  way  may  be  found  where  there 
is  courage  and  strength  of  purpose. 

A  Lopsided  Association 

An  organization  which  has  experi- 
enced the  rapid  expansion  of  tennis  in 
the  last  ten  years  must  naturally  be 
afflicted  with  growing  pains  and  some 
of  the  troubles  of  the  Association  may 
be  due  to  this.  Authority  is  vested 
almost  entirely  in  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, which  is  made  up  of  the  four 
officers,  ten  delegates  from  sectional 
associations,  and  six  delegates  at 
large.  According  to  the  constitution, 
seven  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee constitute  a  quorum,  four  of 
these  seven,  therefore,  having  the 
power  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the 
Association. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  word  of 
George  Adee  himself,  no  important 
decision  was  ever  reached  by  the 
Executive  Committee  without  a  ma- 
jority of  eleven  concurring.  But  as 
long  as  the  constitution  remains  as  it  is 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a 
small  and  exclusive  minority  running 
things  to  suit  itself. 

Examining  into  the  complexion  of 
this  committee  we  find  it  made  up  of 
the  following: 

NAME  CITY       UNIVERSITY 

Davis St.  Louis . . Harvard 

Burton Minneapolis. .  .Harvard 

Williams Philadelphia . . .  Harvard 

Clothier Philadelphia . . .  Harvard 

Wightman . . .  Boston Harvard 

Presbrey Boston Harvard 

Washburn. .  .New  York Harvard 

Adee New  York Yale 

Childs Pittsburgh Yale 

Colston Baltimore ....  .Yale 

Hoskins Philadelphia . . .  Penn 
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These,  with  Torrey  of  Qinton,  N.  Y.', 
Biddle  of  Philadelphia^  Myrick  of 
New  York,  Smith  of  Atlanta,  Waidner 
of  Chicago,  Salisbury  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Holterhoff  of  Cincinnati,  Adoue^  of 
Dallas,  and  Hardy  of  San  Francisco 
occupy  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  The 
strong  Crimson  tinge  in  the  make-up 
of  the  committee  is  apparent,  seven 
of  them,  enough  to  form  a  quorum 
by^  themselves.  Not  that  there  is  any- 
thing against  Harvard  men. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  the  uni- 
versity which  sent  forth  Whitman, 
Davis,  Holcombe  ^  Ward,  Gardner, 
Niles,  E.  H.  Whitney,  Armstrong, 
and  many  others  should  be  so  well 
represented.  But  doesn't  it  savor  a 
little  too  much  of  a  close  corporation  ? 
There  are  Leland  Stanford,  and  Chi- 
cago and  Cornell  and  Columbia  to 
choose  from. 

^  Only  four  members  of  the  committee 
live  west  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  a  lot 
of  land  stretches  between  the  Father  of 
Waters  and  the  coast.  A  majority 
are  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  New 
York.  True,  there  are  more  players 
in  the  East  and  naturally  the  nicest 
representation  should  be  there.  ^  otill, 
it  might  have  made  better  feeling  all 
around  if  the  Association,  instead  of 
re-electing  Clothier  and  Washburn  as 
delegates  at  large,  had  put  in  office 
two  Westerners.  ^ 

In  fact,  the  six  delegates  at  large, 
Biddle,  Childs,  Myrick,  Williams, 
Washburn,  and  Qothier,  seem  to  be 
specially  hand-picked  men  guaranteed 
to  stick  by^  the  organization  at  all 
costs.  Affairs  would  be  just  as  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  sectional  delegates 
exclusively  and  there  would  be  less 
talk  of  the  Gold  Coast  at  Harvard 
trying  to  run  the  Gold  Coast  of  the 
Pacific; 

The  tyranny  of  the  Eastern  major- 
ity is  by  no  means  the  best  thin^  for 
tennis.       Its    rapacity    for    national 


tournaments  knew  no  bounds  at  the 
annual  meeting.  With  the  All- 
Comers,  Indoor,  and  Women's  fix- 
tures in  the  East,  the  clay^  court  was 
awarded  to  Cincinnati  instead  of 
Kansas  City  and  the  new  doubles 
tournament  to  Longwood  instead  of 
Onwentsia,  of  Chicago. 

The  West  is  lacking  in  turf  courts 
and  few  clubs  can  take  care  of  a  bie 
tournament.^  Onwentsia^  is  one  of 
them,  and  since  the  sectional  doubles 
have  now  been  done  away  with,  the 
Westerners  had  every  nght  to  be 
favored.  But  Longwood  won  and  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  da]^  court 
championship  which  was  originally 
designed  as  a  big  Western  tournament, 
ranking  with  the  turf  court  competi- 
tions of  the  East,  was  awardea  to 
Cincinnati.  No  wonder  L.  H.  Waidner 
talked^  wildlv  of  secession. 

All  in  all  the  Easterners  do  not  seem 
to  be  a  bit  clubby  in  their  treatment 
of  the  West.  At  the  same  time  they  arc 
unalterably  right  about  the  amateur 
and  expense  amendments.  The  capitu- 
lation of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association, 
which  is,  of  course,  inevitable,  might 
be  hastened  by  a  show  of  more  fairness 
and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
East.  A  house-cleaning  in  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  a  little  damper 
on  the  Old  Guard  tactics  might  not  be 
amiss. 

In  the  meantime,  McLoughlin  has 
one  more  leg  to  win  on  the  cup  em- 
blematic of  the  "amateur"  tennis 
championship  before  he  can  ,take  per- 
manent possession,  place  it  in  his 
store  window,  and  retire  gracefully 
from  competition.  More  power  to 
him,  if  he  can  set  away  witti  it,  and 
personally  we  hope  it  brings  him  a 
million  dollars.  But  when  we  want  to 
see  some  amateur  tennis  we  will  go 
up  to  Central  Park,  sit  on  the  grass, 
and  watch  Johnny  Jones  and  Willie 
Smith  of  Public  School  No.  999. 


If  you  want  help  with  your  grub  list  for  that  spring 
trip,  see  The  Council  Fire,  page  82,  this  issue. 
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Humors  of  the  Field 

By  Roger  Martin 

Times  when  Dogs  or  Men  Furnished  a  Comedy 
Relief  to  the   Serious   Drama  of  Shooting 


THIS  article  is  not  written  with  a 
view  to  instructing  you  or  im- 
proving your  morals.  There  has  been 
so  much  instructing  and  improving  of 
late  years  that  half  the  boys  are 
denatured  and  half  the  dogs  are  gun- 
shy. 

However,  having  lived^  quite  a 
number  of  years  and  having  known 
with  some  degree  of  intimacy  quite  a 
respectable  number  of  men,  and  not  a 
few  dogs  of  various  sorts,  it  is  borne  in 
upon  me  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
record,  for  your  amusement  solely,  a 
few  of  the  humorous  incidents  of  the 
hunting  field  which  memory  still  loves 
to  dwell  on,  though  hand  and  eye  have 
long  since  lost  their  cunning. 

I  hardly  know  where  to  begin,  so 
mairy  come  thronging  upon  me.  I 
would  have  you  remember  also  that  it 
often  happens  that  the  wine  of  last 
night  loses  its  bouquet  in  the  morning 
and  if  the  little  incidents  which  were 
relished  with  such  zest  at  the  time  of 
happening  should  seem  somewhat  tame 
in  the  telling — ^why  then,  I  crave  your 
pardon,  and  what  more  can  a  gentle- 
man do? 

I  believe  I  will  begin  with  the 
Tragedy  of  Pax  as  a  curtain  raiser,  or 
perhaps  I  should  call  it  the  Passing,  or 
the  Running  of  Pax,  for  without  doubt 
he  ran  exceedingly.  Pax  was  Rufus 
Patterson's  dog,  so  named  as  a  deli- 
cate tribute  to  Charley  Paxton,  who 
donated   him   while  yet   a   puppy  of 

[68] 


a  tender  age  to  his  trusting  friend. 

Pax  started  out  in  life  with  the 
evident  intention  of  being  an  Irish 
Setter,  but  in  some  way  was  diverted 
from  the  paths  of  rectitude,  and  by 
the  tinie  he  was  a  year  old  looked  and 
acted  like  a  cross  between  a  i>articular- 
ly  evil  tempered  Irish  Terrier  and  a 
timber  wolf. 

Of  all  the  dogs  that  I  ever  tried  to 
shoot  over.  Pax  was  the  most  hopeless, 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  one  so  calculated 
to  provoke  a  self-respecting  eentleman 
to  the  sins  of  murder  and  blasphemy. 

It  was  on  a  day  in  December,  an 
ideal  day  for  the  hunting  of  "pat- 
ridees,"  that  Pax  niet  his  Waterloo 
and  reaped  just  retribution  for  a  life 
dedicated  to  crime.  Rud  Kinnear 
had  come  down  from  Timber  Ridge 
to  hunt  with  us,  and  Roy  Mitchell — 
may  his  shadow  never  grow  less— was 
also  with  us.  Now  of  course  a  "four- 
handed"  hunt  is  never  very  pro- 
ductive of  birds,  at  least  that  is  my 
experience,  but  regarded  purely  as  a 
social  function,  it  is  most  enjoyable. 
Tolerably  early  in  the  mommg,  we 
fared  forth  in  great  amity,  and  with 
pleasant  anticipation  Rufus,  in  the 
mistaken  kindness  of  his  heart,  con- 
tributing Pax  to  the  quartette  of 
normal  dogs  which  we  already  had 
with  us. 

On  this  day  Pax  excelled  himself  so 
far  as  such  a  thing  was  possible.  He 
displayed  all  the  predatory  instincts 
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of  the  wolf  side  of  him  along  with  the 
devil-directed  ingenuity  of  an  utterly 
depraved  terrier.  He  fought  the  other 
dogs,  he  chased  rabbits  violently,  and 
if  at  any  time  he  spied  the  other  dogs 
in  the  act  of  standing  birds,  he  rushed 
upon  them  like  a  cyclone,  flushed 
them,  and  pursued  them  open-mouthed 
as  though  bent  on  devouring  them 
wholesale  or  driving  them  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth. 

It  so  happened  that  I,  who  write, 
seemed  singled  out  in  special  as  the 
object  of  his  malignant  turpitude,  and 
each  and  every  time  I  gave  him  sixty 

irards  law,  more  or  less,  and  turned 
oose  both  barrels  at  his  hinder  parts. 
Each  and  every  time,  also,  he  leaped 
high  in  air  with  a  howl  of  anguish  and 
pursued  with  accelerated  speed  and 
unabated  ferocity.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  sometimes  while  engaged 
in  nefarious  pursuits — it  may  have 
been  killing  sheep,  for  aught  I  know — 
he  failed  to  detect  the  does  in  the  act 
of  pointing,  we  should  have  had  a 
blank  day. 

Along  toward  the  shank  of  the 
evening,  when  we  were  on  the  back 
track  homeward,  the  dogs  stood  in  the 
open  field  about  forty  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  It  was  a  beautiful 
stand,  all  four  dogs  backing  perfectly 
and  as  steady  as  the  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar. We  had  slipped  off  our  horses 
and  were  advancing  in  line,  when  just 
before  we  were  in  gunshot  a  yellowish 
streak  shot  diagonally  athwart  our 
course — Pax,  the  Accursed,  going  like 
a  race  horse  and  headed  straight  for 
the  dogs  I  He  burst  through  them  like 
a  hurricane,  flushed  the  covey,  and 
tore  after  them  into  the  woods. 

"Rufus,"  I  said  wearily,  as  I 
walked  by  his  side,  hopine  that  Pax 
had  not  chased  all  the  birds  into  the 
next  county,  "if  you  want  that 
blamed  dog  of  yours  shot  any  more, 

fou  will  have  to  shoot  him  yourself, 
have  wasted  on  him  all  the  shells  I 
can  afford." 

"Don't  you  worry.  Dock,"  quoth 
Rufus,  "I'll  attend  to  him." 

Now  Rufus  was  as  fine  a  specimen 
of  the  Scotch-Irishman  as  I  have 
ever  known — and  I  have  known  the 


best  of  them — ^the  kind  of  fellow  you 
could  always  depend  upon  to  do  his  full 
duty  though  the  heavens  fall.  I  saw 
that  his  face  was  set  and  stem,  and 
that  he  had  the  expression  of  one  who 
had  weighed  iniquity  in  the  balance  and 

Cronounced  doom.^  I  said  nothing, 
^  ut  inwardly  I  rejoiced,  knowing  that 
in  some  form  commensurate  with  his 
guilt  justice  would  be  meted  out  to  Pax. 

Hard  Luck  for  Pax 

We  spread  out  when  we  got  to  the 
woods,  Rufus  and  I  being  some  ten 
yards  apart;,  when  we  were  well  into 
the  cover,  we  each  almost  simultane- 
ously walked  up  birds.  I  had  to 
jump  around  a  tree  to  make  my  shot, 
and  as  the  bird  fell,  shouted  somewhat 
in  a  spirit  of  self-laudation  "Got  him," 
and  was  about  to  ask,  "Did  you  get 
yours?"  when  the  gun  of  Rufus 
cracked,  and  the  question  was  never 
asked. 

Almost  coincident  with  the  report, 
I  heard  an  appalline  yell  and  saw 
Pax  in  the  act  of  descending  some 
thirty  3rards  in  front  of  me — from 
what  height,  I  know  not — Rud  Kin- 
near  said  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
tree-tops.  His  ears  pointed  straight 
upwaras,  his  tail  vertically  toward  the 
earth,  and  his  body  seemed  enor- 
mously elongated,  the  entire  tout  en- 
semble emitting  frightful  howls.  He 
lit  extended  on  all  four  feet  and  tore 
madly  through  the  bushes,  yelling  at 
every  jump. 

For  a  moment  the  other  dogs  stood 
stock-still  in  amazement,  and  then 
tore  after  Pax  yelling  in  concert.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  they  were 
trying  to  say,  but  I  imagined  they 
were  asking  which  way  the  rabbit 
went,  and  that  the  stricken  Pax 
responded,  "Rabbit!  Hell,  I'm  killed!" 
or  words  to  that  effect  in  dog  ver- 
nacular. 

Rufus  stood  open  mouthed  watching 
the  receding  form  of  his  beloved  Pax 
until  it  faded  from  his  view.  The  other 
dogs  gave  up  the  chase  after  a  few 
hundred  yards;  no  normal  dogs  could 
live  the  pace  that  Pax  set  them.  But 
from   far  away  in   the   distance  the 
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voice  of  Pax  was  wafted  to  us  through 
the  calm  evening  air,  rising  to  a  cres- 
cendo as  he  topped  the  distant  hills, 
sinking  to  diminuendo  in  the  hollows, 
and  again  crescendo  as  he  reached  new 
heights  until  it  died  away  in  the 
distance. 

"Did  you  shoot  him,  Rufus?"  I 
asked  when  my  breath  came  back  to 
me. 

"I  surely  did." 

"How  far  ofF  was  he?" 

"Where  you  saw  him  light,"  and 
I  no  longer  wondered  that  Pax  was 
in  a  hurry  to  leave  those  parts. 

We  all  took  supper  with  Rufus 
that  night — it  was  a  mighty  good 
supper — and  were  sitting  comfortably 
around  the  fire  toward  the  sweet  of  the 
night,  lying  about  our  dogs — I  mean 
THEY  were — ^when  our  host  excused 
himself.  After  a  few  minutes'  absence 
he  returned,  and  with  a  queer  sort  of 
grin  announced  that  "Pax  had  re- 
turned." 

With  one  accord  we  repaired  to  the 
dog  house,  bearing  lights.  The  other 
dogs  were  sitting  up  on  their  tails 
around  the  dog  house  door,  regarding 
the  inside  judicially,  but  so  far  as 
could  be  observed  not  sympathetically. 

Truly  Pax  had  returned,  but  great 
Jupiter  Ammon!  What  a  Pax  it  was! 
Every  solitary  pellet  of  a  load  of 
number  eights  had  found  a  lodgment 
about  his  head,  mostly  in  his  ears. 
He  seemed  profoundly  depressed,  and 
when  Rufus  proffered  a  chicken  leg, 
he  turned  away  his  head  with  an  ft  tu 
Brute  expression  that  ought  to  have 
wrung  his  master's  heart.  Truly  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  was  hard,  as 
Tax  could  testify. 

My  travels  took  me  on  a  wide  circuit 
the  next  day,  and  everywhere  I  went 
I  heard  of  Pax.  Dry  Hollow  heard  him 
coming,  and  Wes  Dunnaway  and  the 
Harlowes  turned  out  with  guns  and 
dogs  to  bar  his  way,  but  when  Pax 
charged  with  open  mouth  and  fright- 
ful yells,  they  fled  incontinent.  He 
passed  through  Jerkemtifeht — ^these  are 
not  fancy  names — and  the  good  people 
barred  their  doors  and  betook  them- 
selves to  their  prayers.  He  traveled 
even  unto  distant  Shake  Rag,  where 


he  fell  foul  of  that  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord,  Old  Man  Hostetter. 

"I  seed  it.  Dock,  when  it  come 
through,"  said  the  veteran,  as  he 
shifted  his  quid.  "It  were  bigeer  than 
a  full  erowed  bar,  and  it  bellered 
like  a  bull.  I  pulled  down  on  it  a- 
runnin'  and  I  sure  tetched  it  ud,  for 
it  give  a  most  owdacious  screecn  an' 
lipped  full  twenty  foot  in  the  a'r,  but 
it  lit  a-runnin'  an'  I  speck  it  kep'  on 
a-runnin'." 

Pax  got  well  all  right,  but  somehow 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  him  any 
more.    I  do  not  know  where  he  went; 

terhaps  he  took  a  dislike  to  ^un-toting 
umans  (small  blame  to  him),  and, 
smelling  them  from  afar,  shunned 
them.  I  only  know  that  he  passed 
beyond  my  ken. 

Enter  Spot 

Lon^  will  I  remember  how  old  Spot 
disciplined  an  imaginative  dog  and 
put  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart. 

"Another  Spot  thing?"  I  think  I 
hear  some  irreverent  young  heathen 
ask. 

Know,  my  son,  that  Spot  was  my 
dog,  and  the  man  who  fears  to  cele- 
brate the  ereat  deeds  of  his  own  dog 
is  not  worthy  to  own  a  good  dog,  and  is 
not  much  of  a  man  anvhow. 

It  was  this  way.  On  one  of  our 
hunts,  Roy  Mitchell  sprung  a  new  dog 
on  us.  I  do  not  know  where  or  how  he 
got  him — he  had  ways  of  his  own  for 
obtaining  dogs — but  I  must  say  that  a 
more  inoffensive  old  dog  than  his 
latest  acquisition  I  never  saw.  He  was 
a  big  liver  colored  setter,  apparently 
well  aged  and  somewhat  inclined  to 
corpulency.  As  I  said,  he  was  thor- 
ouenly  inoffensive — ^just  trotted  ami- 
ably about,  and  if  he  happened  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  other  dogs, 
when  standing,  backed  them  up  with 
perfect  courtesy;  but  as  to  making  the 
slightest  effort  at  finding  birds  for 
himself,  I  do  not  think  the  idea  ever 
entered  his  head. 

Somewhat  late  in  the  day,  while 
hunting  some  unusually  thick  iron 
weed,  one  of  us  found  the  old  dog  at  a 
dead  stand,  and  at  the  usual  summons. 
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we  lined  ud  for  the  rise.  Spot  came 
up  facing  tne  old  dog,  and  wtien  some 
ten  steps  off*,  backed  him  up  from  the 
front — which  sounds  Irish,  tut  is  true 
nevertheless.  There  they  stood,  face 
to  face,  each  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
other  as  though  in  a  hypnodc  trance. 
Spot,  with  great  deliberation,  ad- 
vanced one  step;  ditto,  the  stranger; 
no  birds.  Again  Spot  advanced,  and 
again  the  stranger  followed  suit;  yet 
no  birds. 

This  performance  was  repeated  until 
their  noses  were  almost  toudiing,  and 
still  no  bird  fluttered.  Then  it  dawned 
upon  Spot  that  this  stranger,  this  inter- 
loping outlander,  had  made  a  spec- 
tacle of  him,  had  beguiled  him,  the 
immaculate  one,  into  making  a  false 
point.  With  a  roar  like  that  of  an 
enraged  lion,  he  leaped  upon  the 
hapless  stranger  and  put  forth  his  best 
efforts  to  devour  him  piecemeal.  It 
took  the  united  efforts  of  us  all  to 
choke  him  off,  and  I  may  say  here  that, 
like  Pax  aforementioned,^  the  old 
setter  then  and  there  retired  from 
public  life,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

A  Leg,  a  Cemetery,  and  a  Babbit 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  doing  you  a 
ereat  injustice  did  I  not  tell  you  about 
Henry  Marshall's  leg  and  the  grave- 
yard rabbit.  I  mean  how  Henry  got 
shot  in  the  leg  and  the  connection 
between  Henry's  leg  and  the  aforesaid 
rabbit.  This  may  seem  a  little  in- 
volved just  now,  but  it  will  be  perfectly 
clear,  to  you  before  I  get  through. 

It  came  to  pass  upon  a  time  that  I 

Sent  the  Christmas  holidays  at  the 
3urt  House  (that  is  suAcientlv  de- 
finite for  all  practical  purposes;  and 
became  so  enamored  of  tnat  delectable 
refuge  for  weary  souls  that  my  stay 
was  prolonged  to  inordinate  length. 

There  was  but  one  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment— we  could  not  hunt.  Owing  to 
a  succession  of  hard  winters,  the 
crop  of  birds  had  been  much  depleted, 
ana  a  long  closed  season  haa  been 
declared  during  which  all  game  was 
protected. 

Now  there  were  some  ten  or  twelve 
of  us  with  abundant  leisure,  who  had 


played  cards  and  talked  and  eaten 
together,  undl  there  came  upon  us  a 
great  weariness.  This  was  the  season 
of  the  year  when  we  had  always  hunted 
and  now  we  could  not  hunt,  and  life 
seemed  an  empt3r  thing  without  it. 
While  we  were  sitting  together  one 
morning  in  gloomy  conclave  some  one 
cursorily  mentioned  rabbits.  I  think 
the  idea  must  have  struck  us  all  at 
once,  for  all  with  one  accord,  shouted, 
"Let's  go  rabbit  hunting." 

You  may^  wonder  that  we  had  not 
thought  of  it  before,  but  we  had  been 
brought  up  to  consider  the  pursuit  of 

Eossums,  coons,  and  rabbits  as  "nigger 
unting,"  good  enough  for  a  f^ic 
occasionally,  but  not  a  thing  to  be 
seriously  undertaken.  But  any  port 
in  a  storm;  rabbit  hunting  we  would 
eo,  and  dignity  might  go  to  the 
demnition  bow-wows. 

Never  shall  I  forget  those  hunts; 
as  long  as  my  life  shall  last,  they  will 
be  to  me  a  sweet  and  gracious  memory. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  pack  composed 
of  hounds,  beagles,  "lices,"  fox  ter- 
riers, a  collie  or  two,  and  mayhap  a 
solemn  old  bulldog  in  their  midst,  an 
equal,  if  not  greatctr,  number  of  little 
darkies  in  all  stages  of  raggedness  and 
blackness  but  natural  bom  sportsmen 
every  one  of  them  and  lastly  us  white 
folk  bringing  up  the  rear.  Thus  did 
we  fare  forth  and  sure  we  would  have 
made  a  sensation  at  Melton  Mowbray. 
No  one  but  Polk  Miller  could  have 
done  justice  to  our  entourage  and  our 
methods. 

Rabbits  were  plentiful,  and  it  was 
our  custom  to  send  the  dogs  and 
darkies  into  the  little  low-ground 
slashes,  while  we  took  stands  on  the 
outside.  Soon  would  be  heard  the 
musical  cry  of  the  hounds,  the  sweet 
tenor  of  the  beagles,  the  yep-yepping 
of  the  terriers  and  fices,  ana  the 
resounding  bass  of  the  old  bulldog, 
while  each  little  darky  yelled  like  a 
soul  in  torment. 

Then  as  they  shouted,  "Dar  he, 
dar  he,  yam  he  go,  yam  he  go!" 
Brer  Rabbit  would  break  cover,  and 
every  man  would  turn  loose  with 
cheerful  abandon,  tmsting  that  Provi- 
dence would  save  him  from  the  sin  of 
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manslaughter,  or  an  untimely  cutting 
off  at  the  hands  of  his  neighbors.  It 
was  Great  Sport. 

On  an  occasion  when  we  hunted  the 
old  Greenfield  Plantation,  Henry  Mar- 
shall was  with  us;  he  was  a  tall,  rather 
good-looking  young  man,  with  a 
gravit}^  beyond  his  years  and  prone  to 
bare  his  iron  on  small  provocation. 

The  dogs  had  been  sent  into  the 
old  negro  graveyard  (the  darkies  of 
course  would  not  eo  in)  which  stood  in 
the  open  field  and  was  thickly  grown 
up  with  brush.  Henry's  stand  was 
between  myself  and  Mr.  Shepperson,  a 
gentleman  of  extensive  sporting  ex- 
perience and  much  sapoir  faire.  Soon 
the  usual  huUaballoo  heralded  a  find 
in  the  graveyard,  and  quickly  the 
rabbit  broke  cover.  There  was  the 
usual  fusillade,  and  closely  following 
it  a  single  shot. 

Superstition  and  Poverty 

I  saw  Henry  leap  hi^h  in  the  air  and 
violently  smite  his  thigh,  shouting  at 
the  same  time  in  tones  of  indignant 
protest:  "Mr.  Shepperson,  will  you 
please  inform  me  why  in  hell  you 
are  shooting  me  in  the  leg,  sir?'' 

Thus  Henry,  vigorously  rubbing  the 
injured  member  and  elanng  across  the 
fifty  yards'  interval  that  separated  him 
from  the  culprit  with  eye  of  fire. 

"Did  I  get  you  in  the  leg,  old  man?" 
was  the  bland  response.  "That's  all 
right — always  shoot  one  man  on  a 
hunt,  and  now  the  others  are  safe." 

Henry  stood  with  open  mouth, 
astounded,  saying  no  word.  What 
could  he  say  ? 

Retiring  into  seclusion  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  having  ascertained  that 
he  was  only  moderately  shot,  his 
wrath  was  assuaged,  and  the  incident 
was  considered  closed.  Thus  doth  a 
soft  answer  turn  away  wrath. 

I  will  add  that  the  same  shot  which 
excoriated  the  leg  of  Henry  also  killed 
the  rabbit,  and  that  it  was  on  a  Friday, 
the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon.  I  long  treasured 
the  left  hind  foot  of  that  rabbit,  until 
on  an  occasion  certain  Sons  of  Belial 
purloined    it   from    me,   to   which    I 


ascribe  a  violent  attack  of  poverty 
which  shortly  ensued. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  suspected 
that  a  man's  dogs  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  moulding  his  character; 
that  mongrel  dogs  are  apt  to  make 
a  mongrel  man,  and  per  contra  that  a 
mongrel  man  will  make  even  a  good 
dog  something  of  a  cur.  I  know  that 
sometimes  a  man's  dog  may  have  much 
to  do  with  moulding  his  destiny,  as 
witness  the  moving  tale  of  the  woes 
of  my  life-long  friend,  Peter  Ruston. 

Peter  was  a  bachelor  man  living  in 
great  peace  on  his  own  modest  planta- 
tion, and  as  good  a  sportsman  as  ever 
winked  down  a  gun  barrel,  or  "hol- 
lered" to  a  hound.  Now  it  came  to 
pass  on  a  day  that  he  became  possessed 
of  an  Irish  Setter,  whether  by  purchase 
or  by  gift,  it  matters  not — probably 
the  latter  though. 

Knowing  well  the  homing  tendency 
of  dogs  and  wishing  to  render  this 
dog's  first  night's  stay  amid  strange 
surroundings  as  homelike  as  possible, 
he  received  him  into  his  own  bed- 
room as  an  honored  guest.  My  friend 
had  the  reprehensible  habit  of  reading 
himself  to  sleep  by  the  light  of  a 
kerosene  lamp;  following  his  custom 
on  this  night,  he  fell  asleep,  leaving 
the  lamp  burning  and  the  aog  curled 
up  on  the  floor,  to  all  seeming  well 
contented. 

Now  how  he  did  it  is  not  known, 
possibly  in  pursuing  private  investi- 
gations of  his  own,  but  in  some  way 
the  dog  managed  to  upset  the  lamp, 
setting  fire  to  table,  books,  and  the 
usual  miscellaneous  assortment  of  odds 
and  ends  characteristic  of  a  bachelor's 
table.  Peter  was  awakened  by  loud 
outcry  from  the  dog  and  the  flaring 
of  a  bright  li^ht  in  his  face.  Leaping 
from  his  bed  in  a  half  dazed  condition, 
he  essayed  to  smother  the  flames  with 
a  quilt,  and  would  doubtless  have 
succeeded  had  not  his  pistol,  which  had 
a  new-fangled  celluloid  grip,  caught 
fire  also.  Then  indeed  there  were 
complications  and  ructions. 

As  Peter  himself  expressed  it,  "the 
blamed  thing  spun  around  on  its  belly 
and  shot  about  in  the  comers  promis- 
cuous." Peter  spread  himself  flat  upon 
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the  floor,  and  when  after  what  seemed 
to  him  a  century  of  time,  he  had 
counted  six  shots,  he  arose  to  renew 
his  battle  with  the  conflagration. 

In  the  meantime,  the  racket  made 
by  dog,  pistol,  and  Peter  himself 
aroused  Aunt  Ellen,  his  most  estimable 
cook,  and  her  helpmeet.  Uncle  Bob, 
who  both  hurried  to  the  house  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Uncle  Bob, 
like  the  prudent  old  stager  he  was, 
leaving  Aunt  Ellen  and  Peter  to  com- 
bat the  flames,  slipped  out  on  the 
back  porch  and  blew  great  blasts  on 
the  ainner  horn,  shouting  between 
blasts,  with  a  voice  that  could  he 
heard  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  the 

Clantation,  for  "everybody  to  run 
ere  quick;  Marse  Peter  done  sot  his- 
self  on  fire  I"  Quicklv  as  the  hands 
gathered  to  the  scene,  the  conflagration 
was  already  subdued,^  and  they  were 
deprived  ot  the  edifying  spectacle  of 
their  beloved  "Marse  Peter"  in  an 
active  state  of  combustion. 

In  fact,  Peter  got  oflF  easily,  a  little 
singed  in  spots  and  with  the  loss  of 
what  he  chastely  designated  as  "the 
narrative    of   his    night    shirt." 


As  for  the  dog,  he  cavorted  around, 
making  enough  noise  for  a  dozen  dogs, 
and  probably  thoueht  he  was  in  an 
Irish  Heaven  until  a  bullet  smote 
him  under  his  left  ear  and  his  voice 
was  stilled  forevermore. 

But  mark  the  sequel:  So  shocked, 
so  shattered  mentally  and  morally 
was  the  poor' gentleman  by  this  rude 
interruption  of  his  peace,  the  conse- 
quence of  his  humane  consideration 
for  a  home-sick  dog,  that  within  three 
months  and  with  hardly  a  show  of 
resistance,  he  suflFered  himself  to  be 
married  by  a  spinster  lady  of  very 
certain  age  and  most  indomitable 
character,  who  could  not  abide  dogs, 
and  as  Peter  mournfully  confided, 
"could  smell  a  drink  on  him  three 
miles  from  the  big  gate." 

Truly  the  ways  of  Providence  are 
mystenous  and  past  finding  out. 

I  should  like  to  tell  another  Spot 
story  and  about  Roy  Mitchell's  Bench 
Show  Champion  that  specialized  in 
owls  and  about  Will  Denny's  dog  Lynx 
that  had  an  anesthetic  tail,  but  these 
people  won't  give  me  any  more  space 
for  dogs. 


Speaking  of  Deer  Hunting 

By  William  D.  Allen 

Real  Life  in  a  Canadian  Hunting 
Camp  and  Hard  Work  in  the  Woods 


WE  had  gorgeous  weather  while 
hunting.  Early  one  morning  we 
started  by  automobile  and  journeyed 
into  the  mountains,  finally  abandoning 
the  car  in  an  old  bam  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  dirt  road. 

It  was  afternoon  by  the  time  that 
we  began  the  long  tramp  with  guns  and 
pack-baskets  into  the  hunting  country. 
The  trail  was  broad  and  deeply  cut  by 
the  wagons  of  the  loggers  who  had 


lumbered   that   section   the   previous 

winter. 

Just  at  dusk  we  came^  out  of  the 

dense  woods  into  a  clearing  where  a 

log  cabin  stood  in  plain  sight.  To  our 
reat  surprise  we  beheld  a  large  black 
ear  hanging  head  downward  from  a 

pole   placed   horizontally   before   the 

camp. 
The  interior  of  the  main  room  of  the 

cabin  in  which   the  hunters  congre- 
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gated  when  not  eating  or  sleeping  was 
very  rough  and  the  hewn  plastered 
logs  comprised  the  walls.  To  the  right 
ofthe  doorway  was  a  big  old-fashioned 
stove  redolent  with  various  odors  of 
grease,  cigarette  butts,  and  ^  dried 
tobacco  juice.  Time  had  taken  its  toll 
on  this  ancient  heater,  for  now  its 
weakened  and  worn-out  sides  were 
reinforced  by  several  bands  of  hay 
wire  placed  at  various  intervals,  about 
its  cracked  and  rusted  torso. 

On  the  top  of  this  ancient  yet  very 
efficient  wood  burner  sat  an  old- 
fashioned  iron  kettle,  black  as  a 
derby  hat.  When  filled  it  sputtered 
and  spit  frequently,  due  to  a  small 
cirack  running  one  quarter  around  its 
anatomv.  The  kettle  and  stove  had 
evidently  been  closely  associated  for 
years.  On  the  top  of  tne  stove  was  the 
great  lid  which  could  be  swung  in  a 
horizontal  plane  exposing  an^  aperture 
the  width  of  the  stove,  permittmg  the 
entrance  of  an  enormous  slab  of  wood. 
When  working  correctly  and  the  draft 
pulling  well  up  the  crooked  and  rusted 
pipe,  tnis  stove  threw  out  an  immense 
amount  of  heat  but  like  a  "white 
man's  fire"  you  roasted  on  one  side 
and  froze  on^  the  other.  This  was 
especially  so  in  this  camp  as  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  wall  to  comply  with  the  law. 
This  hole  was  covered  with  a  single 
layer  of  canvas  which  afforded  but 
little  protection  from  the  severe  zero 
weather. 

At  the  inner  wall  of  the  camp  near 
the  stove  under  the  ladder  leading 
to  the  loft  above  where  the  sleeping 
apartment  was  located  sat  a  home- 
made table.  One  needed  to  handle  this 
relic  with  discretion,  as  its  legs  were 


wobbly  with  a£e.  But  upon  this  board 
many  games  of  'pede  were  plaved  and 
the  crashing  of  the  homy  hands  of  the 


players  on  its  top  made  the  legs  bend 
andf  shake.  At  rimes  checkers  was  the 
vogue,  for  the  backwoodsman  is  noted 
for  his  skill  and  cunning  in  checkers 
as  well  as  in  woodcraft. 

The  comfortable  chairs,  six  in  num- 
ber, consisted  of  smooth  slabs  of  beech 
log  about  two  feet  in  height.  Unless 
abundantly   endowed   by   Nature   in 


certain  anatomical  parts  one  would 
never  forget  how  a  prolonged  sojourn 
on  one  of  these  seats  felt.  If  perchance 
an  extra  rubber  of  'pede  was  to  be 
played  and  the  firewood  ran  low,  it  was 
not  at  all  strange  to  see  one  of  the 
guides  seize  the  ax  from  its  place  be- 
hind the  stove  and  attack  one  of  these 
famous  seats  splitting  it  in  the  narrow 
and  crowded  room  on  the  boarded  floor. 
This  is  considered  good  form  in  the 
hunring  country. 

Behind  the  stove  were  many  rusted 
nails  festooned  with  half  dried  and 
steaming  socks  and  rubbers  used  that 
day  in  the  hunt.  They,  too,  had  their 
function,  adding  greatly  to  the  assort- 
ment of  odors  within. 

The  guns  and  ramrods  hung  on 
wooden  pegs  on  the  back  wall  of  the 
lodge.  Ine  guns  were  unloaded,  as  it  is 
the  fundamental  rule  of  the  camp  to 
empty  the  magazine  of  the  gun  before 
entenng  its  portal. 

Near  the  door  just  to  the  right  as 
you  enter  on  a  wooden  bench  sets  the 
common  water  pail  and  dipper.  These 
are  kept  replenished  by  the  guides 
from  the  brook  audible  from  the  door- 
way. At  the  left  of  the  pail  is  found 
the  wash  basin.  It  is  in  this  that  the 
hunters  in  turn  take  their  daily  bath. 
That  is,  the  face  and  hands  and 
sometimes  the  neck  are  washed,  but 
after  that  nihil. 

On  two  nails  placed  at  a  proper 
distance  rests  the  family  comb.  It  is 
made  of  some  metal  whose  pedigree  is 
unimportant.  This  also  snows  signs 
of  age  and  some  of  its  teeth  have 
fallen  out.  A  piece  of  soap  once  white, 
now  blackened  in  places  by  the  grimy 
hands  of  its  last  user,  reclines  on  the 
window-sill. 

The  lonely  towel  hangs  from  a  nail 
behind  the  door.  This  too  is  ancient, 
a  little  torn  and  badly  worn,  yet  still 
in  the  ring.  Only  a  hunter  could  find  a 
clean  dry  place  on  which  to  dry  his 
bearded  face. 

If  by  chance  a  hunter — surely  on 
his  maiden  hunt — should  leave  his 
dirty  water  in  the  washdish  it  is 
considered  a  serious  breach  of  eti- 
quette. The  next  man,  a  hunter  for 
many  years,   turning  quickly  would 
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sarcastically  observe,  "If  you  are 
through  with  this  water,  I'll  throw  it 
out."  With  that  he  merely  opens  the 
door  and  makes  a  majestic  swing  of 
the  arm  carrying  the  basin.  The 
water  spatters  on  the^  eround  in  front 
of  the  cabin  and  rapidly  freezes. 

If  on  some  unlucky  hunting  ex- 
pedition the  black  cat  happen  about 
at  this  moment  or  one  of  the  pigs  that 
run  wild  about  the  place  should  be 
passing  by,  the  hunter  hurls  the  icy 
water  at  the  unfortunate  beast.  Not 
looking  to  see  the  result  of  his  shot,  he 
doses'  the  door  and  returns  the  basin 
to  its  place. 

Almost  everybody  chews  and  smokes 
and  the  hissing  of  the  stove  at  various 
times  during  the  evening  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  well  directed  bombard- 
ment. 

As  soon  as  it  is  bedtime,  which  is 
about  SKK)  P.  M.,  the  hunters  climb 
the  laidder  to  the  boudoir  above.  A 
smoky  lamp  on  a  shelf  at  the  head  of 
the  ladder  gives  a  faint  ray  of  light. 
By  this  the  hunters  stumble  along  to 
their  downy  couches,  avoiding  the 
lareer  holes  in  the  flooring. 

Arriving  at  their  bed  composed  of 
boards  nailed  to  form  a  box  about 
two  feet  in  height,  they  prepare  for 
repose.  This  is  simple.  The  hunter 
pulls  down  the  blankets  and  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  board  proceeds 
to  remove  his  shoes.  Next  the  huntine 
shirt  is  removed  and  the  trousers,  and 
he  swings  his  anatomy  into  the  bed  and 
picks  out  the  soft  side  of  the  hemlock 
planks.  This  can  be  done  successfully 
only  after  the  second  day's  tramp  in 
the  woods. 

The  first  night  in  bed  as  a  rule  can 
never  be  foreotten.  The  knots  and 
ridees  bore  their  way  into  one's  back 
and  sides.  The  sumTerer  tosses  and 
twists  and  turns  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  making  several  complete  revo- 
lutions during  the  night  watch.  Finally 
he  rests  on  his  back  and  gazes  upward 
toward  the  roof  where  here  and  there 
the  missing  shingles  allow  the  firma- 
ment alive  with  stars  to  be  seen. 

If  the  weather  should  turn  and  wind 
and  rain  come  on  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  have  a  small  stream  of 


water  trickle  gently  down  upon  the  bed 
soaking  the  blankets.  But  if  it  is  cold 
and  a  eood  snow  storm  strikes  the 
camp,  the  snow  entering  might  easily 
cover  a  small  portion  of  the  bed  and 
trousers  or  percnance  find  restine  place 
in  one  or  both  of  his  shoes.  AU  these 
are  part  of  the  life  of  the  hunter  and 
are  taken  with  the  sang  froid  of  a 
Spartan. 

Then  the  concert  beeins.  It  is  all 
sheet  music  and  runs  tne  full  gamut 
of  the  scale  in  the  various  snores  of 
his  more  fortunate  companions.  The 
man  in  the  extreme  left  hand  comer 
rasps  a  deep  note  endine  with  a  little 
whistle.  Now  his  bedfellow  chimes  in 
with  his  sonorous  part.  This  man 
has  a  slight  cold  and  his  snore  is 
accomi^anied  by  marked  rales  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Listening  one  in- 
voluntarily takes  a  deej)  breath  and 
clears  the  throat  unconsciously,  trying 
to  aid  the  sleeper.  The  guide  sleeps  in 
the  bed  on  your  right.  He  also  plays 
no  unimportant  part  in  the  night's 
entertainment.  Not  content  with 
walking  you  all  over  the  woods  and  up 
every  hill  during  the  day,  he  tries  to 
keep  in  touch  with  you  at  night.  He 
does. 

His  snore  is  a  niarvel  in  itself,  being 
not  unlike  the  noise  of  a  crosscut  saw 
passing  throueh  a  hemlock  log  plus 
the  honk  of  a  Ford  Automobile.  It 
becomes  more  and  more  insistent  as 
time  goes  on.  It  takes  on  a  pe^liar 
crescendo  at  the  end  of  inspiration. 
Higher  and  higher,  louder  and  louder 
it  becomes  until  finally  the  snore  wakes 
up  the  guide  spontaneously.^  You 
heave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  guide  rolls 
over  on  his  side,  but  like  a  sail-boat 
luffing  in  the  wind,  her  sails  gradually 
filling  on  the  other  tack,  the  guide  soon 
resumes  his  part. 

The  hunter  is  awakened  from  the 
light,  troubled  sleep  into  which  he  has 
finally  fallen  by  the  crackling  of  wood 
in  the  box-stove  and  the  talking  of  the 
guides.  Among  the  first  sensations  that 
assail  his  cramped,  tired  body  is  a 
horrible  lameness  in  his  back  and  hips 
and  the  heavy  smell  of  buckwheat 
pancakes.  Donning  his  hunting  shirt, 
trousers,    and    shoes,   the   now   fully 
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dressed  hunter  stumbles  to  the  ladder 
and  like  a  bear  descends  to  the  main 
floor.  Greeting  his  companions^  he 
sits  on  one  of  the  easy  seats  previously 
mentioned  and  awaits  his  turn  to  wash. 

Finally  this  event  arrives  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  water  pail  he  skims  the 
floating  ice  from  the  surface  with  the 
dipper-bowl  and  pours  out  a  meaeer 
helping  into  the  basin.  Washing  nis 
face  and  hands  rapidly,  meanwhile 
fooling  himself  into  thinking  that  the 
icy  water  feels  great,  the  hunter  gropes 
his  way  to  the  towel.  Soon  he  returns 
to  the  wash  basin  and  dipping  the 
comb  into  the  water  parts  his  hair  by 
aid  of  a  small  piece  of  looking-glass 
hanging  above  tne  soap-dish.  Throw- 
ing out  his  dirty  water,  he  returns 
into  the  cabin  and  resumes  his  seat. 

At  last  breakfast  is  served.  .Out  of 
the  cabin  into  the  moonlight  pile 
the  hunters,  for  it  is  now  about  3K)0 
A.  M.  They  enter  an  elongated  narrow 
extension  of  logs  that  serves  as  a  dining 
room  and  kitchen.  One  is  assigned  to  a 

Elace  by  the  cook  and  seated  on  the 
mg,  narrow  bench,  touching  elbows 
with  your  companions,  you  go  at  it. 
With  your  steel  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and 
tin  plate  redolent  with  odors  of  pre- 
vious repasts,  tasting  half  way  like  a 
motorman's  glove  and  yesterday's 
dishwater,  you  attack  the  food. 

How  many  pancakes  do  you  eat? 
Nobody  knows.  Nobody  cares.  No- 
body would  believe  it.  So  what's  the 
use  of  telling?  You  eat  and  eat  and  eat 
some  more.  Spreading  glorious  oleo- 
margarine on  the  thick  slices  of  bread, 
you  seize  the  fried  salt  pork  with  a  gusto. 
Finally  sluicing  the  upper  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal  witn  three  cups  of 
muddy  mixture  known  as  coflFee  you 
are  done.  Swinging  the  legs  over  the 
bench,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the 
hunter  to  make  his  exit. 

After  breakfast  the  hunter  proceeds 
to  the  main  room  where  soon  his 
companions  and  guides  collect.  Now 
he  prepares  for  the  day's  hunt.  The 
legs  are  encased  in  heavy  woolen 
socks  and  long  rubber-footed,  knee- 
high  leather  boots. 

"Git  your  lunch,  boys,"  orders  the 
head  guide,  squirting  a  huge  jet  of 


tobacco  juice  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  stove; "  ya  will  need  ut  afore  night." 

Back  into  the  dining  parlor  go  the 
hunters  and  put  up  their  lunch  from 
the  wonderful  assortment  of  fried 
pork,  bread,  oleo,  and  doughnuts.  Each 
man  is  a  law  unto  himself  and  usually 
the  fat  man  has  the  biggest  package 
and  soon  realizes  his  error  when  dimb- 
ing  a  high  ledge  in  the  early  forenoon. 
The  lunch  is  encased  in  newspaper  and 
tied  with  a  string.  The  experienced 
hunter  opens  the  blouse  of  his  hunting 
shirt  and  slips  the  food  into  the 
aperture  thus  created. 

Taking  a  long  swig  at  the  dipper, 
they  seize  their  guns  and  file  out  of 
the  cabin  and  follow  the  impatient 
guide  now  waiting  halfway  up  the  high 
ridge  in  front  of  the  camp.  Now  the 
fun  begins.  Mackinaws  are  carried 
slung  on  the  back  by  straps  of  rawhide. 
The  older  hunters  take  an  extra  wrap 
such  as  a  sweater  or  an  overcoat.  All 
of  these  things,  besides  the  gun,  am- 
munition, lunch,  and  heavy  shoes,  add 
greatly  to  the  load. 

Joining  the  guide  the  hunters  bold 
clinib  bravely  upward.  Soon  they 
begin  to  sweat.  Tne  fat  man  stops  and 
mops  his  bald  head  with  a  not  over 
clean  handkerchief.  The  guide  chooses 
all  the  windfalls  and  hills  to  climb  and 
by  sunrise  the  hunters  begin  to  tire. 
The  tireless,  long-legged  guide  strides 
easily  in  the  lead,  looking  for  deer. 
The  hunter  having  all  his  energy  de- 
voted to  keeping  up  with  the  leader 
and  not  tripping  over  stubs  and  small 
rocks  has  no  time  to  look  for  game. 
His  one  ambition  is  to  keep  near  the 
guide.  In  fact  his  quick,  short  panting 
breathing  would  not  permit  him  to 
hold  his  gun  steadily  if  the  occasion 
arose. 

Haying  walked  over  the  yielding 
soil,  slipping,  stumbling,  and  staggering 
in  this  manner  for  an  endless  time,  the 
guide  stops.  So  do  the  hunters.  How 
thankful  they  are.  The  guide  never 
has  to  tell  the  hunters  to  stop.  Mys- 
teriously the  guide  whispers  to  one  of 
the  hunters,  pointing  to  a  little  knoll 
on  the  right.  Silently,  the  lucky 
hunter,  his  face  aglow  with  excitement, 
takes  his  place  on  the  spot  designated. 
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With  a  jerk  of  his  arm  the  guide  leads 
the  remainder  of  the  hunters  along 
amid  the  trees.  The  crackling  of  twigs 
and  rustle  of  leaves  becomes  fainter 
and  fainter  until  finally  silence  reigns 
supreme. 

The  solitary  hunter,  perspiring  from 
his  long  and  unaccustomed  hike,  soon 
feels  chilly.  On  goes  the  mackinaw 
and  it  is  tiehtly  buttoned  about  the 
neck.  "Didn't  think  it  was  so  cold," 
observes  the  watcher  to  himself. 

"What's  that?"  he  exclaims  as  he 
hears  a  sudden  rustling  of  the  leaves. 
It's  behind  that  big  hemlock.  No,  it's 
over  by  that  birch.  His  heart  begins 
to  thump  and  pound  and,  gripping  his 
^un  tightly,  he  strains  his  e^res  and 
listens  mtently.  There  it  is  again,  only 
nearer  and  over  to  the  right.  Heedless 
of  the  icy  gun  barrel  the  excited  hunter 
does  not  feel  the  cold. 

At  length  he  sees  the  cause  of  the 
alarm  and  watches  two  red  squirrels 
chasing  each  other  in  among  the 
leaves  and  over  a  big  windfall.  "  Uon't 
they  make  a  big  noise  though," 
reflects  the  hunter,  once  more  resuming 
his  position  with  his  back  to  the 
beech  tree.  Again  he  begins  to  feel 
cold  and  his  fineers  tingle  at  the  ends. 
Over  to  the  left  he  hears  a  distinct 
thumping  and  once  more  he  is  aroused 
from  nis  reflections  by  the  hammering 
of  a  woodpecker  on  a  dead  tree. 

Far  in  the  distance  he  hears,  after 
a  long  time  of  silence,  the  mournful 
howl  of  dogs.  These  are  "human  dogs" 
and  each  one  has  a  howl  of  his  own. 
Of  course,  the  guides  by  long  practice 
have  the  best  and  most  melodious 
bark,  sounding  not  unlike  the  hound. 
But  if  any  of  the  hunters  have  beon 
detailed  to  "run  a  race,"  their  barking 
is  humorous  in  the  extreme.  The  note 
of  these  new  dogs  changes  again  and 
again  and  resembles  a  dog  but  slightly. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  barking  comes 
and  the  watcher  clutches  his  gun 
tightl>r  and  anxiously  scans  the  runway. 
By  this  time  his  teeth  are  chattering 
from  his  long  stand  in  the  cold,  his 
feet  are  numb,  his  fingers  stiflFened. 
In  fact  he  is  about  helpless.  Should  a 
deer  perchance  flash  by  the  hunter 
would  not  be  able  to  make  a  move. 


This  same  performance  is  enacted 
several  times  in  the  forenoon  until 
finally  one  of  the  guides,  his  appetite 
gaining  the  mastery  of  his  implacable 
nature,  kindles  a  fire  against  a  rotten 
stump.  Now  comes  the  best  part  of 
the  day's  hunt.  The  tired  hunter  drags 
himself  to  the  fire  and  leans  his  silent 
eun  against  a  convenient  tree.  Every- 
body is  hungry  and  the  half  frozen 
food  tastes  great. 

Most  of  the  men  cut  a  green  forked 
stick  and  balancing  their  sandwich  or 
doughnut  over  the  flame,  eat  it  with 
satisfaction.  Having  discussed  the 
great  number  of  tracks  and  perhaps 
narrated  a  few  stories  the  guide  covers 
the  embers  and  leads  the  way  along  the 
old  logging  road. 

Soon  the  guide,  apparently  with 
fiendish  delight,  leaves  the  road  and, 
turning  at  right  angles,  starts  up  a 
high  mountain  over  Tittle  steep  knolls 
along  narrow  slippery  ledges,  followed 
doggedly  by  the  fast  tiring  band. 
Races  and  watches  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  but  no  deer  are  bagged. 

To  the  hunters*  great  relief  the 
guide,  squinting  at  the  sun,  turns  to- 
ward home.  With  a  quicker  stride 
he  leads  the  way  up  the  side  of  a 
ridge.  Now  each  step  is  an  eflFort  for 
the  hunter.  How  heavy  are  those  feet! 
He  stumbles  frequently  and  slips 
backward  now  and  then.  He  has  to 
think  of  each  step  before  he  is  able  to 
make  it.  The  muscles  of  the  legs  ache 
and  burn  dreadfully.   Still  they  climb. 

Far  ahead  is  the  guide  climbing 
steadily,  coolly,  not  even  perspiring, 
while  his  staggering,  sweating  followers 
crawl  on  behind.  At  last  they  reach 
the  top  of  the  ridge  and  the  blazed 
trail. 

Here  the  guide  stops  for  a  moment 
and  asks  the  fat  man  which  way  he 
would  go  to  get  to  camp.  Catching  his 
breath,  "Fatty"  points  a  pudgv  finger 
toward  the  westward.  Laughing  at 
his  error,  the  guide  leads  the  way  in 
the  opposite  direction  along  the  trail. 
Onward  they  go  and  just  at  dusk  they 
cross  the  brook  on  the  slippery  stones 
and  enter  the  clearing.  Guns  are 
emptied  of  cartridges  and  everybody 
washes  up  for  supper. 
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The  Man  Who  Made  OUTING 

William  B._  Howland,  the  Founder  of  This  Maga- 
zine Thirty-Five  Years  Ago,  Dies  At  His  Desk 


WHEN  William  B.  Rowland,  pub- 
lisher  of  The  Independent  and 
The  Countryside  Magazine^  died  in  his 
office  last  February,  an  unusually 
busy  and  useful  life  came  to  an  end. 
Mr.  Howland  had  been  identified  with 
publishing  all  his  life,  and  was  for 
many  years 
the  publisher 
of  The 
Outlook. 
When    he 

Sublished  the 
rst  number 
of  Outing  at 
Saratoga 
Springs 
thirty-five 
years  ago  he 
was  a  young 
man  of 
twenty  -  nine. 
It  is  a  fact 
worth  noting 
that  at  the 
time  the  mag- 
azin  e  was 
brought  into 
being  the 
word  outing 
was  of  doubt- 
ful standing 
in  the  world 
of  diction- 
aries. Mr. 
Howland 
placed  it  at 
the  head  of  his 
new  publica- 
tion and  gave 
it  permanent 
place  and  meaning  in  our  language. 
In  that  first  issue  Mr.  Howland  wrote: 
"Outing  is  designed  to  afford  useful  in- 
formation, practical  suggestion  and 
pleasant  entertainment  to  all  who  seek 
for  recreation  at  whatever  season." 
Mr.  Howland's  connection  with  Outing 
ceased  in  1885  and  after  a  period  of 
r76j 


William  B.  Howland 

Founder  of  Outing  and  good  publisher  of  worthy  magazines 


five  years  as  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Cambridge  Tribune  he  became 
publisher  of  The  Outlook^  leaving  there 
m  1913  for  The  Independent. 

There  is  the  brief  outline  of  a  life 
of  hard  and  useful  work.  The  char- 
acter of  the  publications  with  which 
he  was  con- 
nected indi- 
cates the 
rounded, 
balanced 
character  of 
the  man  and 
his  outlook  on 
life.  He  be- 
lieved in  work 
and  in  play, 
in  civic  nght- 
eousness,  and 
political  ser- 
vice. He  look- 
ed out  on  the 
world  through 
sympathetic, 
understand- 
ing eyes.  He 
believed  in 
humanity, 
good  and  bad 
as  it  is,  and 
worked  har- 
moniously 
and  effective- 
ly with  any 
group  of  men 
whom  he  saw 
moving  in  the 
right  direc- 
tion. 
He  saw 
American  publishing  grow  from  its 
feeble  state  immediately  following  the 
Civil  War  to  its  present  position  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
businesses  of  the  country.  He  saw 
the  growth,  grew  with  it,  and  gave  to 
it  the  full,  earnest  effort  of  a  fertile 
brain  and  an  abounding  energy. 
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Perhaps  you  have  not  as  yet  had  occasion  to  sample 
OUTING  Service  or  it  may  be  that  you  have;  in  either  case 
you  will  be  interested  in  this  glimpse  behind  the  scenes. 
Here  are  snatches  from  letters  selected  as  typical  from  the 
himdreds  received  by  our  new  Departments  during  the  past 
month.  Read  them  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  how  close  OUTING  is  to  its  readers  in  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth. 

Our  family  is  a  large  one— each  member  of  which  has  his 
or  her  particular  hobby  and  every  last  one  of  them  wants 
to  know.  The  Coimdl  Fire,  Following  the  Ball,  and  The 
Open  Road  are  here  to  tell  them.   What  can  they  do  for  you? 


From   the   Land   of   Tigers   and 
Tagore 

That  OUTING  opens  new  Urritory 
to  American  Industry  is  proven  by  this 

letter  from  Mr.  R who  writes  from 

Bangalor^  India,  Here  goes  a  Penn- 
sylvania cook  kit  and  in  all  probability 
a  New  York  rifle  to  the  land  where 
tigers  are  classed  as  vermin! 

"Your  department  is  very  interest- 
ing, especially  in  this  country  where 
you  can  shoot  nearly  all  the  jrear 
round  at  game  and  vermin  (tiger, 
panther,  and  wild  boar  come  under 
this  head). 

In  the  November  Outing  you  men- 
tion a  man's  size  Cook  Kit.  Will 
you  please  ask  the  makers  to  send  one 
of  these  kits  to  Messrs.  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  to  draw 
on  me  through  the  Chartered  Bank, 
88  Wall  Street  through  Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China, 
Madras,  for  charges  incurred  with  the 
kit — sending,  etc.?    Thanks  much. 

"Can  you  give  me  any  information 
on  the  l^ewton  Rifle  .30  caliber  as  to 
accuracy,  finish,  etc?  Can  you  O.  K. 
them? 

"There  are  a  few  other  outdoor 
chaps  who  receive  Outing  in  India, 
and  we  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea 


if  you  would  sav  approximately  what 
these  O.  K'ed  things  cost  or  the  price 
of  them,  for  you  know  it  means 
months  to  get  a  letter  to  you  and  a 
reply. 
"Best  wishes  for  your  department." 

Can  You  Answer  Tliese? 

With  Mr.  B it  is  a  question  of 

clothes.  We  suggested  a  complete  ward- 
robe that  had  proven  its  worth  on  many 
similar  trips.  Have  you  a  clothes 
problem? 

"While  I  have  used  a  motorcycle 
20,000  miles  and  as  high  as  250 
miles  in  one  day  I  want  some  advice 
on  a  little  trip.  I  am  going  to  take  a 
trip  into  Wisconsin  about  the  last 
part  of  this  month. 

"1.  Should  I  wear  cotton,  linen, 
wool,  or  leather  underwear? 

"2.  My  feet  perspire  very  much. 
Should  I  wear  cotton  or  wool  hose, 
and  about  how  heavy? 

"3.  Should  regular,  or  high,  or 
extra  high  leather  or  rubber  shoes  or 
boots  be  worn?  Please  mention  style 
and  kind  of  niaterial  best. 

"4.  What  kind  of  coat  and  trousers 
should  be  worn?  I  have  a  corduroy 
suit,  but  I  think  when  it  gets  wet  it  is 
cold  and  heavy. 
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"5.  Or  should  a  raincoat  be  taken? 
If  so,  what  kind  will  ctre  best  service 
with  least  extra  wei^t? 

"If  I  decide  to  visit  any  dty  for  a 
length  of  time  I  will^  send  clothes 
ahead  so  what  you  advise  should  give 
most  comfort  and  best  service  on 
actual  trip.  Enclosed  find  stam|>ed 
return  addressed  envelope  for  which 
kindly  send  prompt  reply  so  I  will 
have  time  to  eet  clothes  together  and 
get  used  to  them  or  break  them." 

LudgrDog! 

Mr.  H of  the  Dartmouth  Outing 

Club  sent  us  this  plaintive  appeal.  We 
couldn't  go  ourselves  so  we  suggested  a 
Boston  Bull.  What  would  you  have 
done? 

"Can  you  put  me  in  touch  with  a 

rarty  who  deals  in  this  sort  of  canine? 
don't  want  a  thorough-bred  but 
just  a  respectable  loolung  animal 
with  a  good  temper  that  can  stand 
being  fed  fudge  instead  of  meat  and 
won  t  mind  being  hugged  and  teased 
to  distraction. 

"Any  suggestions  that  you  care  to 
make  will  be  appreciated.' 

Do  You  Know  Ticklings? 

Sending  information  to  OUTING 
readers  is  assuredly  casting  bread  upon 

the  waters.    Mr.   H ,   of  Manila^ 

asked  us  to  help  him  and  in  return  sends 
us  this  interesting  data  on  our  far 
eastern  game. 

"I  received  your  letter  of  the  12th 
ultimo  on  the  subject  of  deerskins, 
and  thank  you  for  your  prompt  at- 
tention to  my  request  for  information. 
The  formula  for  waterproofing  woolen 
clothes  will  be  tried  out  next  rainy 
season,  and  I  trust  it  will  prove  a 
howling  success. 

"Regarding  your  request  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  eame  and  fish 
obtainable  in  these  Islands,  I  am 
hardly  conversant  with  conditions. 
1  have  hunted  snipe  around  Manila, 
shot  a  few  mudhcns,  which  I  believe 
bear  the  name  of  'Tickling,'  and  bag- 
ged a  few  quail.  The  quail  are  only 
about  a  third  the  size  of  the  'Bob 
White,'  make  the  sure-enough  quail 


noise  whftn  they  fly,  and  somewhat 
resemble  tlie  quail  oS  the  U.  S.  At 
least,  yoa  recornize  them  as  a  quail 
when  you  sec  tncm.  They  are  scarce 
around  Manila,  and  I  have  never 
seen  more  than  four  together. 

"The  mudhens  exist  here  in  two 
varieties  that  I  have  kickc^d  up,  one 
having  red  legs  and  the  other  black. 
The  birds  themselves  are  black,  and 
when  an  amateur  sees  them  first  he 
does  not  know  just  what  he  has 
bumped  into.  Snipe  are  plentiful  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  and  duck 
also  exist. 

"Doves  run  all  the  way  from  one 
the  size  and  color  of  the  small  dove 
found  in  Arizona  to  a  large  dove  that 
is  colored  like  a  vivid  green  parrot  and 
is  conmionly  known  as  the  'Dove  of 
the  Mountains.'  We  also  have  one 
that  has  a  spot  of  red  on  the  breast 
that  makes  it  look  as  if  it  had  been 
wounded  over  the  heart. 

"However,  I  am  not  a  naturalist, 
nor  am  I  even  acouainted  with  the 
hunting  resources  ot  the  Islands,  as  I 
have  taken  only  one  trip  for  hunting 
purposes.  The  wild  pig,  deer  and 
wild  carabao  and  timarao  are  found, 
but  I  have  never  found  any  of  these 
except  the  deer.  Saw  two  pigs  on  my 
trip,  but  was  unable  to  'connect.' 
Went  out  a  couple  of  times  after 
carabao,  but  was  unable  to  find  any. 
The  timarao  (I  believe  that  is  the  way 
you  spell  it)  are  confined,  I  think,  to 
Mindoro,  whose  shores  are  still  virgin 
as  far  as  my  footsteps  are  concerned." 

If  in  Doubt— Ask  OUTING 

Mr.  S is  not  a  fisherman  and 

says  so.  While  he  may  know  nothing 
about  tarpon  he  certainly  does  know 
where  to  go  for  information.  We  were 
able  to  recommend  a  most  satisfactory 
outfit. 

"Am  desirous  of  purchasing  tarpon 
rod  and  reel  for  a  friend  who  is  an 
expert  fisherman.  Know  nothing  of 
these  things  myself.  Will  you  advise 
me  what  you  consider  the  best  tarpon 
rod,  that  is,  kind  of  wood,  length,  and 
weight?  Also  kind  of  reel  with  any 
particular  features  of  same;  price  and 
where  they  can  be  purchased^" 
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Tliey  Like  the  Service 

An  editor^ s  life  is  not  as  a  general  rule 
comparable  to  an  Ostermoor  of  posies. 
Everybody  considers  it  a  duty  to  put  him 
in  his  place  from  the  Lady  with  a  Gift 
who  wants  to  know  why  her  sixteen  page 
epic  on  the  June  Bug  wasnH  printed^  to 
the  grimy  little  devil  from  the  printers*. 

But  there  are  exceptions^  bless  your 
hearty  yesy  witness  the  following  from 
some  of  OUTING'S  readers: 

"You  may  just  depend  upon  it, 
that  your  letter  made  an  impression 
upon  me  and  I  won't  soon  forget  the 
courtesy.  I  wish  to  thank  you  very 
much;  the  letter  shows  that  you  do 
not  answer  inquiries  merely  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

"The  courtesy  is  indeed  a  refreshing 
change  from  the  cut  and  dried  for- 
malities of  most  publishing  houses." 

H.  E.  C. 


"I  want  to  commend  you  for  the 
excellent  service  you  give  to  the 
readers  of  Outing."  A.  G.  S. 


"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
the  19th  instant  with  reference  to  my 
late  inquiry,  and  I  desire  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your 
full,  courteous  letter.  I  am  sure  that 
such  unusual  treatment  will  be  a 
great  asset  to  your  popular  publica- 
tion." W.  K.  L. 


"I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 

favor  of  the   10th  which  offers  the 

best  information  of  several  inquiries 

made."  R.  L.  B. 

He's  Going 

Mr.  M of  Detroity  was  rather 

doubtful  about  his  proposed  trip.  Then 
he  thought  of  OUTING  and-^elly  his 
two  letters  tell  the  story. 

"I  am  writing  to  you  in  hopes  of 
having  you  either  praise  me  for  nerve 
or  inform  me  that  I  am  on  a  cold  trail 
and  a  poor  sportsman.  This  idea 
which  I  entertain,  has  tempted  me  for 
several  summers  so  I  have  decided  to 
give  it  a  trial  or  reject  it  as  the  case 
may  be.  ^ 

To  be  plain,  I  am  wondering  if  I 
can  ride  a  cow  pony  purchased  from 


our  stock  yards  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  make  it  a  pleasant  trip.  I  am 
well  informed  about  horses  and  camp 
life  and  wish  to  combine  the  two, 
campine  and  hunting. as  I  go.  How 
many  days  will  it  take  me  to  reach 
Denver  from  Detroit  going  comfort- 
ably, starting  May  1st?  Any  tips  you 
can  give  me  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

"Do  you  consider  this  a  foolish  idea 
or  can  it  be  made  a  delightful  vaca- 
tion? I  am  enclosing  stamps  and  hop- 
ing to  hear  from  you  in  the  near  future. 
If  I  need  reproof,  give  it  to  me  good 
and  plenty. 

And  then: 

"Let  me  hasten  to  thank  you  for 
the  very  satisfactory  and  lengthy 
reply  to  my  recent  inquiry  regarding 
tnp  across  country  to  coast.  Can  I 
ever  say  a  good  word  for  Outing  or  do 
you  a  favor  to  repay  you  for  your 

trompt  attention  to  my  letter,  do  not 
esitate  to  let  me  know  about  it.  I 
think  the  department  in  which  you 
serve  is  most  commendable  as  it 
tends  to  lead  people  out  of  doors 
which  means  health  and  long  life. 
Let  nie  thank  you  again  for  your 
attention  and  favor." 

Through  Chhia? 
No  Trouble  at  All! 

This  reader  knew  what  he  was  about 
when  he  applied  to  OUTING  for  help. 
In  spite  of  war  conditions  ana  the  fact 
that  some  lines  were  unable  to  guarantee 
passage  the  Open  Road  opened  the  road 

for   Mr.   B ,    as   these   documents 

testify. 

"If  not  too  much  trouble,  I  wish 
you  would  make  me  a  prospectus  of  a 
routing  for  a  trip  through  China, 
leaving  Japan  at  Nagasaki,  either 
going  to  Manila,  or  returning  that  way. 

"We  want  to  go  up  through  northern 
China  to  Peking,  Port  Arthur,  and 
then  either  Shanghai  or  Canton  and 
over  to  Singapore  and  then  back  to 
Manila,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu  the  latter  part  of  March, 
returning  some  time  in  July. 

"If  you  can  do  this,  I  would  appre- 
ciate it." 

And  later  Mr.  B wrote: 

"I    appreciate    your    kindness    in 
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favoring  us  as  you  have,  as  well  as 
the  trouble  and  annoyance  we  have 
caused  you.  We  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Oceanic  S.S.  Co.  to 
sail  the  latter  part  of  next  month." 

We  Appreciate  This 

Everybody  likes  bouquets.  We  blush- 
ingly   admit   that  we   were   tickled  to 

death  when  Mr.  F s^  letter  met  our 

gaze.  By  the  way^  have  you  tried 
OUTING  Service? 

"I  have  your  valued  letter  of  the 
29th  ult.  and  thank  you  very  kindly 
indeed  for  writing  me  as  fully  as  you 
have.  This  service  on  the  part  of 
Outing  is  indeed  appreciated.  It  is 
just  what  we  have  wanted  and  will 
use  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

"Without  the  prompting  that  comes 
through  and  from  just  such  Depart- 
ment Publicity  as  now  inaugurated 
by  Outing  there  are  few  readers,  in- 
terested though  they  may  be  in  certain 
articles,  who  will  bother  to  write  the 
publication  or  its  editors  concerning 
the  thines  especially  mentioned  or 
who,  without  a  little  personal  touch 
incorporated  in  the  oflfers  of  your  ad- 
vertisers will  go  to  the  trouble  of 
seeking  further  information  or  con- 
cluding a  purchase. 

"Outing  is  indeed  rendering  a  signal 
service  to  its  readers  as  well  as  doing 
its  advertisers  a  good  turn." 

Moving  the  Boy  Scouts 

American  railroads  are  known  the 
world  over  for  the  excellence  of  their 
service.  Nothing  is  too  much  trouble 
when  it  comes  to  pleasing  the  traveler. 
With  such  splendid  co-operation  as 
this  from  the  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  OUTING  can 
offer  its  touring  readers  the  most  efficient 
help. 

Your  letter  of  December  11th, 
addressed  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Adams,  with 
reference  to  inquiry  of  Mr.  Clarence 
Huffman,  Scoutmaster,  Troop  1, 
Charleston,  Illinois,  relative  to  move- 
ment of  boy  scouts  to  the  Ozarks 
next  summer  has  been  referred  to  the 
undersigned.  We  will  be  very  glad  in- 
deed to  have  one  of  our  traveling  rep- 
resentatives interview  Mr.  Huffman.  * 


Are  You  Planning  a  Trip? 

When  Mrs.  M ,  of  New  York, 

plans  future  trips  OUTING  can  count 
on  the  'pleasure  of  assisting  her.  Are 
you  going  huntingy  fishing,  motoring, 
hiking?  Let  OUTING  suggest  the 
where  and  when  and  how. 

"The  canoe  trip  on  the  Lumbee  was 
just  what  I  wanted  and  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  looking 
it  up  for  me  and  for  offering  to  plan  the 
details  for  me.  We  will  probably 
spend  two  weeks  down  there  and  I  am 
sure  will  have  a  fine  time. 

"With  renewed  appreciation  of  your 
kindness.^' 

Presto— C!hange ! 

The  call  of  the  great  Outdoors  finds 
a    ready    response    among    OUiING 

readers.    Mr.  N ,  of  Kansas  City, 

has  tired  of  monotonous  motoring  and 
turns  to  us  for  help.  Cinderella's 
accommodating  god-parent  has  to  yield 
the  palm  to  the  Open  Koad. 

I  contemplate  converting  my  Pack- 
ard touring  body  into  a  Pullman  berth 
and  as  soon  as  the  weather  induces  the 
'back  to  the  wilds'— inaugurating  an 
outdoor  camp  life,  in  other  words  to 
become  an  *Auto  Tramp.'  ^  Help  me 
convert  my  car  into  a  'Sleeping  Car' — 
create  a  camp  outfit,  etc.,  and  sur- 
round myselt  with  common  sense 
equipment." 

Gr-r-r-r: 

We  admit  that  Mr.  B*s  inquiry  had 
us  stumped  for  a  few  minutes  and  we 
were  just  on  the  point  of  taking  our 
Ansco  to  India  in  search  of  a  peevish 
Bengal  when  suddenly  we  rememoered — 
and  then,  of  course,  it  was  simple! 

"At  the  present  time  I  am  taking 

f  articular  interest  in  the  Bengal  tiger, 
am  trying  to  secure  a  photograph 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  makmg  a 
large  oil  painting.  I  would  like  to 
secure  a  photograph  showing  the 
tiger  in  a  defiant  mood,  at  the  same 
time  displaying  its  wonderful  beauty 
and  tremendous  strength  and  any- 
thing that  you  can  do  to  assist  me  to 
secure  such  a  photograph  or  cut  will 
be  very  much  appreciated." 
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YxiCanlakelfills  onlfidh 
Without  A&iods 

If  you  will  keep  your  motor  free  from  carbon.    That 

knocking  in  your  engine  —  the  difficulty  you  have  climbing  hills — 
poor  pick-up — lack  of  power — noisy  motor — -pre-ignition— in  fact 
80%  of  engine  trouble  is  caused  by  carbon.     Clean  it  out  with 
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KEI 

and  your  engine  will  run  like  it  did  the  first  500  miles^-quictly  and  full 
of  "pep''.   And  your  gasoline  consumption  will  drop  from  12%  to  25%. 

You  Can  Do  It  Yourself 

For  25c — five  minutes  time — ^and  with  no  labor  you,  yourself,  can 
remove  all  carbon  defXJsits,  Simply  pour  an  ounce  of  Johnson *s 
Guaranteed  Carbon  Remover  into  each  cylinder— allow  it  to  remain 
from  two  to  twelve  hours  and  then  drive  your  car  10  or  15  miles. 
You  will  be  surprised    at  the  wonderful  improvement. 

Use  It  Every  1,000  Miles 

If  3-ou  will  use  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  at  regular  interv^als  giving 
carbon  no  chance  to  accumulate,  you  will  automatically  eliminate  most 
valve  trouble  and  your  engine  will  always  be  at  its  highest  efficiency. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Johnson's  CarboQ  Remover  use  attached  coupon 
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$  1 ,00  Special  Offer  S 1 .00 

f  &C  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dcpt.  OZ  4  Radne,  Wia, 

1  1  cncJosie  $L0O  f&r  which  pJt^Ji?^  send  me  by  prepiiid  erpfnsa  f  nou^h 

JohnsKm'aiGi4araat£«d.  C^^boia  Retoover  to  thoroughly  ckan  zkn  ordi- 
fiory  iour-eylindei  molDr  fi^r  times. 

NAME........... 

ADDRESS   ,*,...... 

CITY  ft  STATE 

MY  DEALER  IS .,.*........ , 
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'  Hadff  and  GuaxaxiteeJ  liy "' 
Sr-JOHNSQNCSON 
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THIS  department  embraces  Hunting,  Fishing,  Canoeing  and  Camping  and  their  various 
ramifications.    The  editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  followers  of  these  sports  and  to 
give  advice  and  information  where  they  are  needed. 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Food  ? 


EATING  was  the  cause  of  man's  downfall — there 
can  be  no  question  about  that,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  it  was  eating  between  meals  that  was  respon- 
sible for  all  the  trouble,  a  habit  that  has  come  on  down 
through  the  centuries  raising  everlasting  Ned  with  our 
insides  and  through  them 
with  our  characters,  our 
dispositions,  and  our  des- 
tiny. Who  can  doubt  that 
if  Father  Adam  had  con- 
Hned  his  dietary  indiscre- 
tions to  regular  meal 
hours  the  world  would 
have  been  hunky  dory  to- 
day and  you  and  I  would 
be  wallowing  in  potatoes 
and  onions  and  other 
rarities? 

To  that  original  apple- 
bom  tummy  ache,  I 
think,  we  may  trace  all  of 
our  misfortunes.  Wars, 
murders,  divorces,  taxes 
— ^what  are  they  but 
symptoms  of  indigestion  ? 

You  know  how  it  is 
yourself.  There  are  days 
when  you  want  to  read 
the  riot  act  to  the  most 
devoted  and  patient  of 
wives  for  no  reason  what- 
ever. You  are  obsessed 
with  a  desire  to  engage  in 

physical  combat  with  the  stranger  who  brushes  against 
you  in  passing,  and  it  is  all  you  can  do  to  keep  from 
telling  the  mean  old  codger  you  work  for  just 
what  you  think  of  him.  What  you  need  is  a  well 
182] 


Guides  who  can  cook  are  more  to  be 
treasured  than  fine  gold.     These  can 


placed  kick  and  a  dose  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Try  it. 
I  suppose  if  we  keep  on  developing  mentally  at  our 
present  rate  that  in  a  thousand  years  or  so  we  will  begin 
to  devote  as  much  thought,  and  care,  and  study  to  our 
bodily  engines  as  we  now  expend  upon  those  of  our 

motor-cars.         For     our 

bodies  are  engines  pure 
and  simple  and  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  power- 
driven  mechanisms  the 
fuel  is  of  primary  import- 
ance. If  we  paid  as  little 
attention  to  the  quality  of 
the  coal  we  put  under  our 
boilers  as  we  do  to  the 
food  we  consume — how 
quickly  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry would  stop  I 

Nourishing  the  body  is 
so  absurdly  simple  a  pro- 
cess that  none  but  humans 
could  fail  to  do  it  in- 
telligently. (I  don't  al- 
ways write  like  this — the 
fact  is  I  rather  overdid 
my  lunch  to-day). 

The  food  that  we  con- 
sume is  called   upon   by 
Nature   to   perform    two 
services:      To   keep   the 
body   in    repair;    and    to 
supply  the  heat  and  energy 
necessary   to    its    proper 
functioning.         The    first    of   these    duties    is    per- 
formed   by   protein    which    builds  bone  and  muscle 
and   replaces  worn  tendons,  tissues,  and  corpuscles. 
(Coicff nai«itf  on  pogt  B^ 
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%he%or\  alluring 

Trapshooting  —  The  Sport 
Alluring— carries  with  it  a  thrill 
— an  exhilaration — such  as  no 
other  sport  affords.  It  holds 
a  subtle  challenge  to  one's 
gunskilL 

Winging  the  wily  clay  pig* 
eon  has  become  qult^  de  rigueur 
in  smart  country  places  and  has 
proven  a  welcome  boon  to  both 
host  and  hostess  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  house  parties. 

The  "Span  AUurinf  Bookhi 
on  request 

E.  L  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co., 

Wiimiriifton  ^  -  -  Dfltawarft 
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See  THB  COUNCIL  FIRE  for  aolution  of  your  thooting,  fithing>iid  camfMng    problems. 
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All  the  comforts  of  home  'steen  miles  from  nowhere.     Most  of  us  have  a  sneaking  fondness  for  cooking, 
but  gosh  !     How  we  hate  to  wash-up.    The  stove  shown  is  the  Red-E  approved  by  Outing 


Energy    is    supplied    by    fats    and    carbohydrates. 

It  resolves  itself,  then,  into  a  question  of  selecting 
foodstuffs  in  which  these  elements  are  combined  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  choice  must  necessarily  be 
governed  by  individual  requirements  which  naturally 
are  not  the  same  in  different  persons. 

This  is  a  matter  for  experimentation  and  medical 
advice  and  by  no  means  difficult  of  solution.  Once 
arrived  at,  the  establishment  of  a  proper  diet  to  suit 
individual  needs  is  simple  indeed. 

Mr.  Horace  Kephart  in  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
Camping  and  Woodcraft  submits  a  table  of  food  values 
compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  is  extremely  interesting  and  of  especial  value  to 
the  camper.  Here  are  shown  the  percentages  of 
protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  contained  in  various 
foods  and  the  fuel  value  of  each  per  pound. 

The  table  offers  much  opportunity  for  study  and 
invaluable  data  for  the  sportsman.  Let  us  consider 
the  question  of  bulk  in  relation  to  food  value: — 

2 

FOOD  |8      |8      |8     |§      Jl 

h  "■&  IS  h  II 

Fresh  Eggs 13. i  9.3     0.9  635 

Desiccated  Eggs 46.9  36.0  7.1  3.6  2525 

Fresh  Milk 3.3  4.0  5.0  0.7  310 

Dried  Milk 34.0  3.1  51.9  8.0  1785 

Fresh  Apples 0.4  0.5  14.2  0.3  290 

Dried  Apples ..  1.6  2.2  68.1  2.0  1350 

Note  how,  by  reducing  to  a  minimum  water  and 
waste  matter  (which  make  up  the  balance  oi  the  per- 
centage in  each  case)  we  obtain  an  enormously  in- 
creased nutrition  per  pound  of  food  packed. 


Then  again  this  tabulation  enables  the  layman  to 
pick  an  evenly  balanced  diet.  Salt  pork,  for  instance,  is 
nearly  all  fat  (86.2)  and  shows  3555  calories  to  the 
pound  while  peanut  butter  can  boast  only  2825  calories. 
Of  the  two,  however,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more 
nutritious  food  since  it  contains  29.8  per  cent,  protein. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  moderately  active  body 
requires  about  3500  calories  per  day  to  keep  it  in 
fighting  trim,  it  is  evident  that  1  pleasingly  variegated 
menu  may  be  selected  in  which  the  energizing  ind 
body  building  elements  are  combined  to  advantage. 

In  view  of  the  present  prohibidve  market  prices  a 
study  of  this  subject  of  food  values  will  amply  repay 
the  time  given  to  it. 

Keep  Your  Fish  Dry 

STRANGE  as  it  may  seem  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  will  spoil  a  dead  fish  so  quickly  as  water. 
If  your  fishing  conditions  are  such  as  to  prevent  your 
keeping  your  catch  alive,  by  all  means  kill  each  one  as 
quickly  as  caught  and  having  done  so  dry  it  and  keep 
it  dry. 

Remember  that  a  fish  strung  through  the  gills  and 
thrown  overside  is  doomed  to  a  speedy  death  by 
suffbcarion.  If  you  must  string  them  use  one  of  the 
patent  stringers  that  holds  through  the  jaw  and  gives 
the  fish  a  fighting  chance  for  life.  If,  however,  you 
can  neither  treat  your  catch  in  this  way  nor  turn  them 
loose  in  a  tank,  kill  them  instantly,  wipe  them  quite 
dry,  and  keep  them  sheltered  from  the  sun. 

Fish  should  not  be  packed  so  that  they  come  in 
direct  contact  with  ice;  place  a  sheet  of  non-absorbent 
paper  between.  Avoid  damp  moss  or  sea-weed  in  your 
creel. 

(Contf fW4tf  om  pagt  8S) 
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SHOT  GUN 
SHELLS 


Open  the  1917  Season  with 

Three  Decisive 
Victories 


ELLIOTT  INTER-STATE  SHOOT,  Kansas  City,  Feb.  5-10 

HIGH  AMATEUR,  All  Targets,  Harvey  Dixon    .     .     528x575 
HIGH  AMATEUR,  All  16-yd. Targets,  Harvey  Dixon,  442  x  475 

KANSAS  CITY  AUTO  CLUB     ....     February  Uth 

PROFESSIONAL  TROPHY,  won  by  W.  R.  Crosby,  99  x  100 

Singles,  and  44  x  25  Pairs. 

PORT  WASHINGTON,  L.  I January  30th 

AMATEUR  CLAY  BIRD    CHAMPIONSHIP,  of  Long  Island 
Sound, won  by  F.  B.  Stephenson,  who  scored  90x100  targets  in  a  gale. 


Peters  Shells  will  in  191 7,  as  usual,  excel  all  others  in  quality,  finish 
and  shooting  efficiency.    Simply  say  the  ®  brand  to  your  dealer. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

BRANCHES: 

NEW  YORK,  M-63  Warren  Street         N£W  ORLEANS,  311  Maiazlne  Stimt 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  S1I5-587  Hawanl  Stmct 


ttte  SAtor  of  FOIXOWIKO  TUB  BALL  will  give  you  fun  informatioo  about  all  outdoor  came*. 
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The  Council  Fire 


Concerning  Wood 

TO  the  uninitiated  wood  is  wood  and  to  this  fact 
is  due  many  a  spoiled  meal  and  more  than  spoiled 
dispositions.  Did  you  ever  try  to  start  a  fire  with 
green  balsam,  or  white  pine  or  sycamore  or  basswood? 
Yes?    Well,  then  you'll  know  better  next  timel 

The  subject  of  woods  and  their  usefulness  to  the 
camper  is  a  large  one,  but  it  is  well  worth  careful  study. 
The  first  step  is  to  learn  to  recognize  the  various  kinds 
of  trees.  There  are  a  number  of  excellent  books  on  this 
subject  which  should  be  taken  into  the  woods  until  the 
student  gains  a  working  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

When  you  are  able  to  name  the  local  vegetation  at 

sight  you  must  learn  what  each  species  is  good  for. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher  in  this  instance  as  in 

m  ost  others,  but^few  of  us  are  privileged  to  spend 


A  hot  bite  at  noon  is  worth  the  trouble 

sufficient  time  under  the  open  sky  to  pursue  this 
manner  of  acquiring  an  education  with  any  degree  of 
success.  For  the  benefit  of  the  amateur  woodsman  I 
append  an  outline  covering  the  more  common  woods  and 
their  usefulness  to  the  camper. 

Woods  Which  WiU  Not  Burn  ReadUy  When 
Green 

Basswood,  balsam,  white  and  black  pine,  poplar, 
sycamore,  water  oak,  buckeye,  black  ash,  tamarack, 
box  elder,  and  sassafras. 

Such  woods  are  good  for  back  and  side  logs. 

Woods  Which  Burn  Slowly  When  Green 

Butternut,  persimmon,  chestnut,  red  oak,  and  red 
maple. 
These  make  good  night  woods. 

Woods  Which  Split  Easily  When  Green 

Hickory,  dogwood,  birch,  sugar  maple,  beech,  and 
slippery  elm. 


Two  common  woods  that  make  excellent  fuel  are 
hickory  and  dogwood.  They  split  easily,  bum  readily, 
and  leave  a  lasting  bed  of  coals  that  makes  a  perfect 
cooking  fire. 

If  you  are  forced  to  cut  your  fuel  from  standing 
timber  seek  high  ground  away  from  stream  or  lake  as 
wood  growing  by  the  waters'  edge  or  in  low,  damp 
ground  will  not  bum  well. 

Roughly  classified  the  hard  woods  are  slow  burning 
and  coal  producing  while  soft  woods  will  yield  a  quick 
hot  fire  that  is  soon  over  with. 

Building  the  Cooking  Fire 

1D0NT  suppose  there  is  a  man  alive  who  doesn't 
pride  himself  on  his  ability  as  a  fire  fixer.  You  and 
I,  of  course,  do  understand  just  how  it  should  be  done, 
but  your  average  man  makes  a  pitiable  mess  of  it  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  He  watches  the  feeble,  feminine 
attempts  of  friend  wife  to  coax  the  living  room  fire 
into  a  blaze.  "  Here,"  he  says  presently,  "  let  me  show 
you  how  to  do  it."  With  that  he  seizes  the  poker  and 
gives  the  logs  one  or  two  emphatic  jabs.  The  fire 
promptly  dies. 

"The  thing  wasn't  built  properly  in  the  first  place," 
he  explains  and  thereupon  dispatches  Mary  for  news- 
papers and  John  Albert  for  kindling.  By  the  time  his 
dutiful  offspring  have  returned  with  the  makings  the 
head  of  the  house  is  encased  in  a  coating  of  fine  ash 
and  there  is  a  black  smudge  down  one  side  of  his  face. 
Follows  a  protracted  period  of  scientific  fire  building, 
punctuated  with  brief  and  instructive  homilies  on  the 
subject  in  hand. 

When  the  wood  is  finally  arranged  to  his  satisfaction 
he  is  in  a  glowing  state  of  warmth  that  renders  a  fire 
superfluous  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

"There,"  he  remarks,  "that  is  something  like!" 

A  match  is  touched  to  the  pile  and  a  dense  volume 
of  smoke  immediately  fills  the  room.  Father  decides 
that  the  flue  is  closed  and  leans  into  the  fire  place 
stabbing  viciously  upward  with  the  poker.  During 
this  manoeuver  he  succeeds  in  blistering  one  of  his 
hands  and  the  bottom  of  his  trouser  leg  is  beginning  to 
smoke.  He  closes  his  smarting  eyes,  holds  his  breath 
and — ^just  at  this  point  the  Devil  that  lurks  in  little 
boys  prompts  John  Albert  to  put  a  child-like  query. 

"What  makes  it  smoke  so.  Daddy?" 
I     I     !     I     I     I     I     I     f 

As  I  was  saying  it  isn't  every  man  that  knows  how  to 
build  a  fire. 

Try  the  following  method  the  next  time  that  you  are 
elected  camp  cook.  Collect  an  armful  of  slender  down 
wood  that  has  been  caught  in  the  underbrush  (that  on 
the  ground  is  pretty  sure  to  be  damp)  and  with  it  build 
a  pyre  like  a  miniature  wigwam  surrounding  a  pile  of 
dry  leaves,  bark,  or  shavings.  Touch  oflF  the  leaves  or 
shavings  and  in  two  minutes  your  wigwam  will  be  a 
mass  of  flames.  Now  add  larger  sticks  (of  hardwood  if 
obtainable)  and  you  will  soon  have  a  hot  bed  of  non- 
smoking coals  over  which  to  prepare  your  meal. 

If  you  have  been  wise  enough  to  pack  a  light  folding 

grate  on  which  to  arrange  your  pots  and  pans  you  can 

iConHmtud  on  page  88) 
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Here's  an  impnrred  ean  fnll  of  flkeSportmeii'i 
oil— the  kind  yoa'ye  alwiys  wanted. 

HQHPU 

A  splendid  lubricant  for  snns,  reels,  traps, 
^rpewriters,  phonographs,  tools,  etc.  Prwrvnts 
Rast.  If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  received 
HOMOL.  send  as  SSc  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
ean  at  once. 

WILLIAM  PETERMAN.  INC 

200  Ftftk  Atwum  N«w  York  City 


Frisbie— 

The  Friendly 

Motor 

For  Your  Boat 

While  you  are  now  thinking  of  new  equipment, 
decide  to  discard  the  old  troublesome  erratic 
motor.  Install  one  that  is  quick,  steady,  power- 
ful at  all  speeds,  trustworthy,  dependable,  re- 
sponsive— all  that  friendly  means. 

One  to  six  cylmders,  3  H.  P.  to  75  H.  P. 

Let  us  give  you  names  of  men  you  know — men 
who  use,  trust  and  recommend  Frisbie  Motors. 


FRISBIE  MOTOR  CO. 
5  Center  Street  Middletown,  Conn. 


mm$  Flexible  Rear  Sight 


iilij|jiiriiuiiiiiiili]iiraillilti[lil]i]iii 


WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  RIFLE  SHOOTING 

A  peep  sight  that  has  wop  the  npprovril  of  thoix^ndd  of  apoitfltaea 
Ftedbiiity  makes^  Jt  accident  proof.  If  atruck,  autqni-Ttic  ioint  pennLts  flight 
to  give.  Sprioe  in  base  itistantly  brinigs  it  back  txi  shouting  poaitlon.  No 
daxiffcr  of  brpakinf  eight  when  huntinjz  In  woods  or  undftrbrush.  Can  bi? 
Eocke4  down  if  dc^red.  Instantly  ntkas^  by  eliding  hut  Eon,  HaselryatioQ 
Hock,  interchangeablt  diacSf  point  blank  adiustm^eit.  For  all  AMeriraa  rlfle*^ 
!*ricet3,00.  By  mailjf  not  at  your  dealer's.  Write  for  free  i^taiog  Marbl&'a 
Sixty  Special  1 1>»  for  sporr  smea. 
MARBLE  ARMS  St  MFG.  CO.,  571    Delta  Ave.,  OlAdAtone,  Mkh. 


"•  ^  ^^.ItS^^k  "^"^  Maine  Trouting  Boot 


Tents 

Cots    .... 
Blankets    .    . 
Shoes      ... 
Khaki  Trousers    . 
Navy  White  Hats 


NONE  BETTER  MADE 

For  Camping  and  Outdoor  PurpoMS 
AT  AUCTION  BARGAIN  PRICES 

.    .    .    $2.50  up     Riding  Breeches 


2.75' 
3.50  ' 
5.00 
1.50 
.50 


KhalaCoats 

Scout  SuiU 
Canteens 


$2.25 

.    2.50 

.75 

.90 

3.00 

.      .35 


and  S—%  other  ofeful  artlcies 

CaUdogue  No.  2  sent  on  receipt  of  4o  stamM 

ARMY  «t  NAVY  STORK  CO.,  Inc., 

Largest  CaoernnuiU  Outfitters 

245  W.  42nd  St.,  (BeL  Brosdway  deSthAve.jNewYoricaty 


Lightest  wading  boot  made.    Comes  almciat 
to  waist  and  when  rolled  \^ill  ho  in  cioat 
pocket.  Made  of  very  best  gum  nibber,  same 
as  used  in  our  famous  Maine  HunUng  Shoe, 
all  widths  from  A  to  EE. 
Arched  ixmersoles  and  repair 
outfit.    Price,  Men's  $7.85» 
Ladies.  $5.85.  delivered. 
Send  for  circular,  sample  of 
rubber  and  guarantee  tag. 

L.L.BEAN,  Freeport,Me. 


Buy  Your  Summer  Cottage  Wholesale! 


As  low  as  $181  at  our  *'direct-to-you"  prices.  Ready-cut. 

Easily  eroctod  yourself.    Shipped  anywhere  complete.    Prompt 
delivery.    Highest  frrade  materials.    Send  for  FREE  book.  "Gordon- 
Van  Tine  Homes"  with  photos,  pricesand  specifications.  Write  NOW  1      saoo 

Gordon-VanTine  Ca^     e34oca..st. 

S«lisfadioi»QuaraiitMdorNon^BKk      Davenport,  Iowa 


The  OUTING  Departments  are  made  to  serve  the  readers. 
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The  Council  Fire 


start  right  in  to  cook — ^if  not  you  will  have  to  prepare 
an  impromptu  stove  before  you  build  your  fire.  This 
is  done  by  cutting  two  logs  about  six  feet  long  and  say 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  Lay  these  on  the  ground  with 
the  butts  four  inches  apart  at  one  end,  ten  inches  at  the 
other  and  build  your  fire  between  them.  The  logs 
will  serve  as  supports  for  your  utensils  and  can  be 


made  to  serve  as  a  grid  by  placing  across  them  sticks  of 
balsam,  basswood,  or  some  other  fire  resisting  wood. 

A  blazing  fire  will  serve  to  boil  your  water  but  wait 
for  a  bed  of  embers  before  you  begin  the  real  business 
of  cooking. 

And  above  all  remember  to  put  it  out  when  you  have 
finished  with  it. 


The  articlet  detcribed  below 
have  been  tested  and  approved. 
Complete  information  will  be 
fumiahed  upon  requeet.  The 
coupon  on  page  96  may  be 
UMd  for  this  purpoee 


c^ 


OUTINO  service  if  at  the  dia- 
poeal  of  the  reader.  The  editor 
will  be  glad  to  recommend  reli- 
able sporting  goods  and  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  out- 
door life  and  recreation 


What  Is  a  Calorie? 

We  have  been  reading  a  lot  lately  of  Federal  and  Municipal  experiments  with  food  values  wherein 
squads  of  people  were  fed  on  so  many  calories  a  day.  Most  of  us  have  been  inclined  to  pity  these 
unfortunate  martyrs  to  science  who  were  4eprived  of  real  honest-to-goodness  food  in  favor  of  such 
an  unappetising  article  as  a  calorie. 

Well,  a  calorie  isn't  an  item  of  food  at  all— it  is  simply  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one 
pound  of  water  through  four  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

A  man  dc^ng  moderately  hard  work  requires  3.400  calories  per  diem  to  keep  him  gdng. 


In  Justice  to  the  Pig  <1) 

2,7/5  Calories  per  Pound 

HATS  off  to  the  Pigl 
His  habits  may  be  open  to  criticism,  his  name 
sunds  for  adl  that  is  bad  in  manners,  he  even  approaches 
at  times  the  average  human  in  general  cusiedness  and 
disregard  for  others,  but — and  let  this  be  recorded  to 
his  eternal  credit— A/  brings  home  the  bacon/ 

What  would  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  us  do,  I 
wonder,  without  bacon?  The  thought  of  it  sputtering 
over  the  fire  brings  dew  strength  to  weary  muscles 
on  the  homeward  trail,  the  smell  of  it  is  as  the  breath 
of  Spring,  and  the  taste  of  it  is  beyond  my  meager 
powers  of  descriptive  writing.  Nothing  falls  to  your 
gun  or  for  your  lure  that  is  not  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  strip  or  so  of  this  product  of  the  pig. 

Neariy  everybody  likes  bacon.  It  is  the  most 
universally  appreciated  food  I  know  and  yet  this ' 
palate-dckling  property  is  but  a  happy  accident,  for 
its  real  value  to  sportsmen  lies  in  its  nutririon.  Bacon 
contains  62.2  per  cent,  fat  and  9.1  per  cent,  protein. 
Two  pounds  will  last  a  man  for  a  week  and  a  six  pound 
side,  becauM  of  its  long,  flat  shape,  will  stow  con- 
veniently in  the  grub  bag. 

So  much  for  bacon  in  general  In  pardcular  I 
recommend  the  bacon  offered  by  the  Beech-nut 
Packing  Company.  Cured  to  perfecrion  in  a  plant  as 
sanitary  as  a  hospiul,  the  result  more  than  jusrifies 
the  time  and  money  given  to  its  making.    It  comes  in 


sides   and    for   the   permanent   camp    (where  weight 
doesn't  matter)  already  sliced  in  glass  jars. 

Beech-Nut  Beef  (2) 

7po  Calories  per  Pound 
Chipped  beef  is  another  food  that  enjoys  a  richly 
deserved  popularity.  Cooked  in  a  cream  sauce  or 
mixed  with  scrambled  eggs  it  is  delicious  and  it  has 
the  added  advantage  of  requiring  no  preparation — 
just  add  it  during  the  cooking  process.  Many  people, 
myself  included,  like  it  cold  just  as  it  comes  from  the  jar. 

Tabloid  Tea  (3) 

TEA  as  it  comes  from  the  grocer  is  an  abominable 
nuisance  in  camp.  It  takes  up  a  lot  of  room,  is 
forever  spilling  all  over  the  place,  and  is  constantly 
being  ground  into  a  fine  dust.  So  unhandy  is  it,  in 
fact,  that  many  people  who  are  devoted  to  the  gentle 
brew  at  home  have  abandoned  its  use  when  on  the  trail. 
Tabtoid  tea  has  altered  all  this.  A  dozen  pots  of  tea 
may  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  The  leaves  are  simply  compressed  into 
the  form  of  smooth  hard  tablets  much  like  cough  drops 
iy  appearance  which  burst  into  leaf,  so  to  speak,  upon 
being  steeped  in  boiling  water. 

Needless  to  say  these  tablets  are  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  loose  leaf  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  and 
they  will  prove  as  acceptable  to  the  tourist  as  to  the 
woodsman. 

{CoitUnmed  on  pag9  80) 
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A  New  Staff  of  Life  (4) 

1620  Calories  ptr  Pound 


0^ 


f*  is  circular  in  form,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  has  a 
hole  in  the  center  and  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a 
phonograph  record  that  has  had  the  small  pox.  As  a 
Aatter  of  fact  it  is  a  very  nourishing  bread  made  of 
rye  flour  after  the  Swedish  fashion. 

Ry-Krisp  is  decidedly  palatable  and  quite  as  nutri- 
tious as  is  bread  made  from  wheat  flour.  Rye  is  more 
easily  digested  than  any  cereal  except  rice,  to  which  it  is 
superior  because  of  its  laxative  qualities,  so  that  in 
Ry-Krisp  we  have  a  wholesome,  beneficial  food  in  a 
form  most  convenient  for  the  outdoor  man.  The 
standard  package  contains  eight  discs  of  bread,  is 
flat,  and  weighs  only  two  pounds. 

Every  one  knows  what  a  nuisance  ordinary  bread  is 
in  camp — cumbersome  to  pack,  it  invariably  freezes  in 
winter  and  becomes  soggy  and  mouldy  in  summer — 
dime)  vanta (res  that  are  entirely  climiniited  from  Ry- 
Kriip.     1  have  found  it  a  thoroughly  useful  food. 


This  pigskin  home  for  your  favorite  flies 
is  described  below 


Keeping  Your  Flies  in  Order  (5) 

HERE  is  one  of  the  handiest  helps  to  fishermen 
that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  run  against 
in  a  blue  moon.  A  high  grade  English  pigskin  case, 
m"  by  6^''  and  flat,  conuins  six  well  made  re- 
movable pockets  with  transparent  celluloid  fronts. 
In  these  your  whole  collection  of  flies  may  be  housed 
systematically  according  to  their  kind,  each  variety  in 
iu  separate  envelope  as  snug  as  you  please  and  in- 
stantly accessible. 

No  more  pawing  over  your  asjiortTtient  to  find  the 
proper  bsectp  each  is  in  its  place  and  visible  at  a  glance. 
Trout  flics  for  bright  day*  In  one,  for  dark,  gloomy  days 
in  another*  salmon  flies  in  a  thirds  dry  ones  in  a  fourth — 
you  can  arrange  them  to  suit  yourself. 

Convenient  as  it  the  case,  there  is  no  lieed  to  carry 
it  all  with  you.    Slip  out  the  envebpes  which  suit  the 
<K?l*non  and  carry  them  in  your  pocket. 
^  ^4tch  envelojje  opens  along  m  full  length  and  has  a 
capacity  of  two  dozen  flicE. 

The  ease  complete  costs  |i.so. 


Chocolate  with  Trimmings  (6) 

2984  Calories  per  Pound 


EVERYBODY  is  familiar  with  the  "just  add  hot 
water  and  serve"  variety  of  drinking  chocolate, 
but  here  is  a  new  one.  Chocolate,  cream,  and  sugar  are 
blended  in  this  special  brand  for  sportsmen's  use. 
In  powder  form  it  requires  only  the  addition  of  hot 
water  to  make  a  most  delightful  beverage,  which  may 
be  rich  or  mild  as  desired. 

Chocolate  has  been  recognized  for  years  as  one  of 
the  most  sustaining  of  foods  and  when  two  such 
important  additions  as  35  per  cent,  butter  fat  cream 
and  cane  sugar  are  made  to  it  the  result  is  decidedly 
valuable  to  the  man  undergoing  more  or  less  strenuous 
exercise. 

Then  again  it  is  seldom  that  so  much  nourishment 
is  contained  in  an  article  so  pleasing  to  the  taste.  It 
comes  in  air-tight  tin  containers  at  thirty  cents  per 
half  pound. 


Creamed  Chipped  Beef 

Shred  half  pound  of  Beech-Nut  Beef  with  a 
fork  and  pour  boiling  water  over  it.  Stand 
a  few  minutes  and  drain.  Put  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  pan  and  when  hot 
throw  in  the  beef  and  cook  until  frizsled. 
Add  half  cup  of  boiling  water  mixed  with 
the  same  amoimt  of  Carnation  Milk  and 
thicken  with  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  which 
has  been  worked  into  a  paste  with  tome  of  the 
milk.  Cook  five  minutes,  stirring  the  while. 
Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Desiccated  Eggs 
beaten  and  a  dash  of  pepper.    Serve  hot. 


Concentrated  Bouillon  (7) 

YOU  are  a  good  three  hours  from  camp  when  your 
stomach  begins  to  call  your  attention  to  the  noon- 
day sun  with  more  or  less  emphasis.  Of  course  you 
have  sandwiches  in  your  pocket  and  water  in  your 
canteen  so  you  sit  down  to  your  lunch  wishing  for  all 
you  are  worth  for  something  hot.  Doubtless  you  recog- 
nize the  situation — Every  camper  experiences  it  half 
a  dozen  times  during  a  trip. 

Just  here  is  where  Steero  comes  to  the  rescue.  This 
food  consists  of  cubes  of  concentrated  bouillon — 
meat,  vegetables,  and  spices  all  included — wrapped 
in  tinfoil  and  so  small  that  a  tin  of  a  dozen  may  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket.  By  placing  one  cube  in  a  cup 
and  filling  the  same  with  boiling  water  a  most  appetiz- 
ing and  sustaining  soup  is  produced. 

Scarcely  any  time  is  required  for  its  preparadon  and 
it  yields  just  the  proper  stimulation.  Its  usefulness, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  impromptu  meals — at  home 
as  in  camp  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  menu  and  it 
is  well  nigh  indispensable  as  a  foundation  for  soups  and 
gravies  to  which  it  imparts  a  rich  full  flavor. 

The  price  of  a  dozen  cubes  neatly  packed  in  i  tin 
container  is  35  cents  post-paid. 

{CoiUimud  on  Pagtoai) 
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A  Great  Grate  (8) 


0^ 


THE  camp  grate  made  by  Leslie  E.  Moore,  of 
California,  has  three  merits  that  are  bound  to  win 
for  it  the  approval  of  campers.  It  is,  when  folded, 
exceedingly  compact,  measuring  only  I  x  i^i  x  l8 
inches  It  is  light,  4^^  pounds  in  its  canvas  bag,  and 
last  but  far  from  least,  it  is  unusually  sturdy. 

As  will  be  seen  from  our  photograph  the  grid  is  not 
soldered  to  the  frame  but  the  supporting  rod  passes 
through  ea>:h  bar  of  the  %raU^  thereby  adding  materially 
to  the  strength  of  the  whole. 

It  is  the  work  of  only  a  minute  to  set  up  the  Moore 
stove  and  it  may  be  folded  in  the  same  time.  Altogether 
I  have  found  it  an  admirable  article  and  can  recommend 
it  to  Outing  readers  in  search  of  an  easily  portable  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory  grid. 


full  flavored,  aromatic  beverage  that  no  coffee  made  in 
the  old  way  can  surpass. 

A  can  weighing  less  than  three  ounces  will  make 
approximately  twenty-five  cups,  which  is  the  number 
usually  resulting  from  a  full  pound  of  the  bean.  Such 
a  can  costs  only  thirty  cents. 

G.  Washington  GifFee  is  a  boon  to  the  sportsman 
and  should  quite  replace  the  old-fashioned  kind  in  the 
grub  bag. 


Set  up  In  a  sea  of  mud — this  shows  how  the  legs 
accommodate  themselves  to  all  around  conditions 

Refined  Coffee  (9) 

TO  be  quite  frank  coffee  has  no  food  value  whatever. 
Nor  for  that  matter  has  tobacco,  nor  your  best 
girl,  nor  any  one  of  a  hundred  things  that  go  to  make 
life  worth  while.  Yet  you  would  as  soon  think  of  going 
without  your  trousers  as  without  coffee. 

The  only  trouble  with  coffee  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  sportsman  is  its  bulk.  This  difficulty  has  been 
cleverly  overcome  by  Mr.  George  Washington,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  refining  the  berry.  Just  as  pure 
sugar  forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  sugar  cane,  so 
the  coffee  berry  contains  much  that  is  not  coffee.  In 
Mr.  Washington's  process  the  fiber,  acids,  and  other 
by-products  are  done  away  with,  leaving  nothing  but 
globular  crystals  of  pure  coffee,  so  minute  that  the 
finished  product  appears  to  be  a  fine  powder. 

Place  a  teaspoonful  of  G.  Washington  G>ffee  in 
a  cup,  add  boiling  water,  and  instantly  you  have  a 


The  Moore  grate  folded  ready  for  its  canvas  cover 

Fire  in  tlie  Wet  (10) 

JUST  a  few  days  ago  the  Open  Road  and  I  pitched 
camp  in  the  G>nnecticut  woods.  Snow  covered 
the  ground  and  the  down  wood  was  drenched  while 
the  standing  timber  was  coated  with  ice.  The  Open 
Road  (who  had  been  elected  fire  builder  for  the  expedi- 
tion) swore  fluently  and  at  considerable  length  until 
I   produced   a   box  of  Firemaker.  A   few  soggy 

twigs,  a  dried  leaf  or  so,  a  cube  of  Firemaker,  and  in 
five  minutes  he  had  a  crackling  fire  over  which  the 
coffee  pot  steamed  cheerily. 

This  product,  which  lives  up  to  its  name  so  nobly,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  solidified  petroleum  com- 
pressed into  small  cubes  not  unlike  undersized  caramels 
in  appearance,  though  quite  different  in  taste  as  my 
ever-hungry  youngster  can   testify. 

To  start  a  fire  you  make  a  bed  of  small  sticks  and 
leaves,  place  a  cube  upon  it,  and  touch  it  off*  with  a 
match.  Then  you  forget  it  until  it  is  time  to  add  more 
wood.  It  is  not  explosive  and  comes  in  boxes  of  25 
cubes  for  only  ten  cents. 

The  careful  woodsman  will  not  omit  Firemaker 
from  his  list  of  indispensables. 

Peanut  Butter  (U) 

282$  Calories  per  Pound 

HERE  is  food  that  is  only  just  coming  into  its  own 
Its  merits  are  manifold  and  I  predict  for  it  a 
constantly  growing  popularity  among  sportsmen. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  an  unusually  well  balanced 
food  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  its 
make  up:  Protein  29.3  per  cent,  fat  46.5  per  cent, 
carbohydrates  17. i  per  cent,  and  ash  5  per  cent.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  muscle  and  bone  building 
elements  are  respectably  represented  as  well  as  the 
heat  producing  fats,  a  condition  very  unusual  in  food  of 
vegetable  origin. 

A  great  many  people  find  it  more  acceptable  than 
ordinary  butter  when  spread  on  bread  and  I  can  vouch 
{ConHfnud  on  pat*  P^) 
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Camp  Out  This  Summer^  Get  Close  to  Nature 
Buy  a  Portable  House  at  the  Right  Price  From 

PAOSCH^^nZ 

303FIPTHAVE.   NEV/VOR.K 


THE  WICK-I-UP 

is  a  beauty,  made  of  KHAKI,  and  illustrated  above.  It  can  be  had  for  $199.00.  All  sizes  can 
be  furnished  at  varying  prices.     It  is  not  excelled  by  any  house  in  the  market. 

THE  CLOSE-TO-NATURE 

house  is  carried  in  stock.     Khaki  color  only.    White  can  be  supplied  on  special  order. 

Size.  No.  1,  7H  X  6  at  $37.50 
"  2,  7J4  X  9  "  49.50 
"   3,  7H  X  12  "     06.50 

KENYON  TAKE  DOWN  HOUSES 

Five    Popular    Sixes        ' 
No.  90    Two  rooms  size,  9  x  15,  four  windows  and  chimney.    Price,  $125.00 
No.   lOS  Three  rooms,  10  x  22,  six  windows  with  awnings.     Price,  $180.00 
No.  3      Junior,  5x7.  play  house,  easily  erected  in  one  hour  by  one  person.    Price,  $35.00 
No.  40,  7  x  8  ...  .  $45.00  No.  50,  9^  x  12  .  .  .  .  $75.00 

It  Will  Prove  a  Joy  to  You  to  Own  a 
'^QUICK-UP''  Wooden  Portable  House 

It  is  a  wonder,  and  sells  at  the  moderate  price  of  $100.00  It  is  a  two-room  house,  size  9  x  15, 
shingle  roof  stained  green  or  terra  cotta.  sides  made  in  paneled  sections,  stain,  natural  color. 
Dutch  windows,  Dutch  doors.  Porch  length  15  x  5)^. 

A  full  line  of  sporting  goods  is  carried,  and  at  right  prices.  Baseball  supplies.  Golf  Clubs, 
Tennis  Rackets  and  Balls;  Canoes.  Athletic  Clothing,  Fishing  Tackle  and  Athletic  Shoes.  Be 
sure  to  ask  for  the  ECONOMY  FISHING  ROD.  It  gives  you  the  service  of  five  rods.  Careful 
attention  given  to  all  mail  orders,  and  prompt  shipment  is  assured. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  catalog  covering  all  kinds  of  good  sporting  goods.    Address 

FAOSCHU^nZ 

303  FIFTH  AVE.    NEW  VORK 

See  THE  COUNCIL  FIRE  for  solution  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  camping  problems.  ^ 
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The  Economy  Rod  Is  WeU  Named  (16) 

rjEREWITH  I  reproduce  a  photograph  showing  the 
AJ.  Economy  Rod.  What  appears  at  first  glance 
to  be  the  window  display  of  a  tackle  dealer  is  in  reality 
merely  a  graphic  representadon  of  four  of  the  five 
practical  forms  that  this  remarkable  rod  may  be  made 
to,  assume. 

On  the  extreme  left  is  a  9  foot  fly 
rod  weighing  6^  ounces.  Next  is  a 
short  fly  rod  for  work  along  thickly 
wooded  streams — this  measures  6 
feet  9  inches  and  weighs  4^  ounces. 
A  six-foot  bait  casting  rod  is  next  in 
line  which  tips  the  scales  at  exactly  6 
ounces,  while  the  last'One  on  the  right 
is  designed  for  trolling,  weighs  4^ 
ounces,  and  is  3  feet  10  inches  long. 
The  fifth  combinadon  not  shown  in 
our  photograph  is  a  long  bait  rod 
made  by  reversing  the  grip  on  number 
one. 

Each  one  of  these  forms  is  well 
balanced  and  thoroughly  practical 
for  its  intended  use.  The  Economy 
comes  in  five  sections  including  the 
reversible  cork  gripped  butt  and  is 
made  of  split  bamboo,  silk-wrapped. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  patent  locking 
reel  seat  and  the  sections  when  onre 
joined  will  nor  work  loose  nor  pull  out. 
This  is  the  handiest  rod  I  know  for 
fly  and  bait  anglers  and  sells  for  the 
moderate  price  of  eight  dollars.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  price  covers 
five  splendid  rods  it  will  be  readily 
understood  why  it  has  been  named 
the  Economy. 

Onion  and  Salt  (17) 

A  MOST  admirable  seasoning  for 
all  sorts  of  dishes  is  this  com- 
bination of  pulverized  onions  and  salt. 
It  adds  just  the  right  touch  to  soups, 
it  imbues  meats  and  fish  with  a  de- 
lightful piquancy,  and  it  is  a  decided 
addition  to  vegetables  of  all  sorts. 

Incidentally  it  has  become  an 
essential  part  of  salad  dressings  in  my 
home. 

It  is  not  obtrusively  oniony — ^just 
a  deUcate  suggestion — enough  to  add 
zest  and  relish  to  an  otherwise  com- 
monplace dish.  Nosco  Onion  Salt 
comes  ready  to  use  in  a  glass  shaker, 
topped  with  a  perforated  celluloid 
screw  top. 


One  rod  which 

does    duty  as 

five — and  does 

it  well 


Some  of  the  Famous  Fifty-Seven  (18) 

IF  I  were  asked  to  write  an  advertisement  of  the 
famous  57  Varieties  I  should  bring  out  this  point 
very  clearl)r — Public  inspection  of  the  Heinz  Kitchens 
is  not  tolerated,  it  is  not  invited — it  is  urged.    To  my 


mind  there  can  be  no  stronger  guarantee  of  quality 
than  is  contained  in  those  words.  You  may  buy  with 
perfect  safety  from  any  Company  that  is  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  open  its  kitchens  to  so  snoopy 
and  particular  a  person  as  the  American  housewife. 
Nor  does  it  end  there.  I  quote  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  the  firm — "and  remember  we  guarantee 
to  please  you  absolutely.  If  our  products  fail  to  suit 
for  any  reason — and  this  includes  taste — ^we  will  refund 
your  money." 

Of  the  Heinz  pickles,  relishes,  condiments,  and 
ketchups  it  need  only  be  said  that  they  are  delicious. 
They  are,  of  course,  devoid  of  any  pardcular  food  value 
as  they  are  consumed  in  such  relatively  small  quantities, 
but  they  do  much  in  adding  an  appetizing  zest  to  the 
more  substantial  items  of  the  outdoor  menu.  The 
following  have  been  tried  and  found  worthy  of  the 
Outing  O.  K.:  Tomato  Ketchup  and  Chutney,  Sweet 
and  Sour  Pickles,  Chow  Chow,  and  India  Relish. 

Heinz  Baked  Pork  and  Beans  (19) 
Pork  SjSSS  Calories,  Beans  $$$  Calories  per  Pound 

The  baked  bean  is  purely  native  and  is  as  firmly 
established  in  the  American  afFecdons  as  any  of  our 
institutions.  It  forms  a  regular  and  important  part 
of  our  Army  and  Navy  rations  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
household  in  the  country  that  does  not  include  this 
food  in  its  weekly  bill  of  fare. 

Heinz  beans  are  baked  with  pork  and  tomato  sauce 
and  come  in  dns  of  three  sizes.  You  place  the  whole 
can  in  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes  and  the  result  is  an 
appetizing  and  nutritious  dish  steaming  hot. 

Heinz  Cream  Tomato  Soup  (20) 
i8s  Calories  per  Pound 

This  is  prepared  by  hearing  the  can  as  in  the  case 
of  the  baked  beans.  It  is  an  excellent  food  for  the 
fixed  camp  and  will  serve  to  aflPord  a  very  acceptable 
variety.  The  flavor  is  particularly  rich. 

Heinz  Spaghetti  (21) 
Iy759  Calories  per  Pound 

An  article  of  diet  constantly  growing  in  public  favor. 
It  is  ready  cooked  with  imported  cheese  and  tomato 
sauce  after  the  Italian  fashion  and  I  have  found  it 
extremely  palatable.  It  will  prove  an  addition  worth 
while  to  the  grub  list. 

Dehydrated  Vegetables  (22) 

1627  Calories  per  Pound 

OF  great  convenience  to  the  camper  are  vegetables 
from  which  all  the  moisture  has  been  extracted. 
They  occupy  very  little  space,  are  quite  sanitarily 
packed  in  air-tight  tins,  and  are  more  easily  prepared 
for  the  table  than  are  the  green  ones. 

Dehydrating,  while  it  reduces  the  bulk  to  next  to 
nothing,  fortunately  has  no  such  effect  upon  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  plant  which  remains  the  same 
throughout  the  process.  Nearly  all  vegetables,  includ- 
ing potatoes,  celery,  cabbages,  spinach,  and  sweet  corn, 
{ConUnHtd  on  Page  96) 
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Fishing! 

The  best,  most  varied  and  "gamiesl" 
on  earth. 

'Way  up  in  the 
MAINE  WOODS 

easily  and  comfortably  accessible. 
There  the  fishing  is  perfect    Elxperi- 
enced,   licensed  guides  know  every 
foot  of  the  weU-nigh  countless  forest- 
waters. 

HUNTING,  CANOEING, 
CAMPING,  HIKING 

and  every  delight  of  the  v^lds  abso- 
lutely safe. 

Women  Anglers 

will£nd  every  facility  for  their  comfort; 
the  further  and  nearer  streams  alike 
are  prolific  in  sport. 

Send  for  "In  the  Maine  Woodt.  1917'*  iUus- 
trated.  It  has  many  new  features  induding 
colored  sectional  maps,  a  list  of  the  principal 
%raters  and  how  they  may  be  reached,  distances 
from  R.  R.  stations,  rates  for  guides,  camps 
and  hotels.  Mailed  for  10  cents  and  many 
times  worth  it  for  it  contains  evoything  one 
wishes  to  know.    It  is  a  mine  of  inJFormation. 

Address  Geo.  M.  Houghton,  Pass- 
enger Trifffic  Manager,  Defii,  E. 
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FOR  YOUR  COUNTRY  HOME 


Too  will  find  the  many  OUTINO  books  oo  OoontiT  Ho 
of  tfmi  TmlM.    Wbart  the  beat  ttme  to  flaot  bolbeT 
best  dme  to  tnusplaat  rimibe  and  tneiT    How  to  la 


Home  tubjeots 
^   Wbat'B  the 

lay  out  your 

. ete.    Do  you  kaowl  The  OUTINO  books  tell  you  all  that 

yoa  need  to  kaow  on  theee  sobleeta.  They  ftye  you  this  inXonnatlon 
'y.  In  a  way  that  to  hard  to  fomet.  Eaeh  book  to  written 


Addxw  the  Book  dept..  Ol 
West  Mtb  WL,  New  York. 


expMt.    Send  for  a  eompiete  catalogue  of  OUT< 
^  — "— * — '~*  the  onee  that  oover  your  ho""~ 
rO  FUBUSHINO  CO..  141 


Landed 

All  your  Angler's  craft  was  brought  to  bear* 
h  was  a  great  figbt^you  won— and  there's  your 
g^me  bc3U[y  on  the  bank.  Rod  and  line  stood 
up  btntaih  the  strain. 

On  your  wisdom  m  choosing  your  tzMt  today 
depends  the  sport  you  will  enjoy  iofAQrrofiu 

Before  the  first  grten  hints  of  Spring  %tn^ 
you  a-hshingp  be  sure  your  tackle  btars  the 
m^irk  of  the  house  tbat  has  been  in  the  sole 
basviness  of  tackle-m^aking  for  c^  successful 
years — the  house  whose  mark  is  the  "Sign 
of  the  Leaping  Dolphin," 

Al)l)ey&Iml)rie 

nSHING  TACKLE 

is  made  by  fishcrmtn-expens  to  nuct 
just  such  eTnergtncit'S  a.*?  those  yrnj 
are  going  to  fate  when  the  fish 
begin    to    bite  again. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  Abbey 
&  I  m  brie  tackle— ur  there's  our 
catalog  O  which  well  send  at  your 
request* 

Abbe^r  &  Imbrie 

DIHtlOn  Ql  Balttr,  Mtirrmy  &  ImbMc.  I  tic. 

JS-17  Warren  St,  New  Yorli  City 
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are  obtainable  in  this  form  as  are  all  varieties  of  berries. 

Ordinary  canned  vegetables  are  excellent  but  bulky, 
while  the  dried  kind  are  both  good  and  exceedingly 
compact.  When  the  vegetables  are  to  be  used  they  are 
first  soaked  in  cold  water  for  periods  depending  upon 
the  variety,  after  which  they  are  cooked  over  a  slow 
fire  unril  they  re-assume  their  natural  proporrions. 
Prepared  in  this  way  they  are  quite  palatable  and  caii 
be  used  by  themselves  or  in  combinadon  with  other 
foods. 

I  have  experimented  particulariy  with  soup  veget- 
ables, horse  radish  and  cranberries.  All  have  fully 
upheld  the  claims  of  the  manufacturers. 

They  should  form  a  part  of  every  well-thought-out 
grub  list. 


Beef  and  Vegetable  Soup 

Soak  one-third  cup  of  Dehydrated  Soup 
Vegetables  in  a  cup  of  cold  water  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Bring  six  cups  of  water  to  the 
boil  and  add  the  vegetables.  Cook  over  a 
slow  fire  for  fifty  minutes  and  then  add  six 
Steero  cubes.    Season  with  Onion  Salt  and 


Milk  Powder  (23) 

1785  Calories  per  Pound 

MAMMALA  is  cow's  milk  from  which  a  part  of  the 
cream  has  been  removed  and  a  suitable  propor^ 
tion  of  milk  sugar  added.  This  is  passed  in  a  very  thin 
film  over  a  metal  surface  heated  to  280°  Fahrenheit,  a 
process  that  has  the  effect  of  killing  all  disease  germs 
without  impairing  the  digestibility  of  the  milk. 

It  will  be  found  particularly  useful  in  the  preparation 
of  bakestuffs  and  other  foods  requiring  the  addition  of 
milk  and  as  a  drink  when  dissolved  in  hot  water  it 
is  many  rimes  as  nourishing  as  the  fresh  fluid.  I  have 
found  Mammala  very  economical  since  it  will  keep 
perfectly  in  any  climate  for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  the  home,  too,  Mammala  is  of  value.  It  is  a 
perfectly  safe  and  nourishing  food  for  babies  and  con- 
valescents and  is  recommended  as  such  by  most 
physicians. 

A  Stove  and  Oven  (24) 

THE  OuTiNG  O.  K.  has  already  been  bestowed  upon 
the  Red-E  outfit  and  readers  are  referred  to  our 


November  issue  for  a  detailed  descriprion  of  this  handy 
device. 

Briefly  it  consists  of  a  grate-  protected  on  three  sides 
by  walls  of  steel  to  which,  may  be  attached  a  triangular 
oven.  The  whole  folds  into  a  package  lo  by  19  by  a 
little  over  one  inch,  and  weighs  11}^  pounds.  It  folds 
so  that  the  fire  blackened  surfaces  are  on  the  inside 

rhere  they  will  not  soil  other  duffle. 
With  the  Red-E  combination  it  is  possible  to  cook  and 
|>ake  at  the  same  time,  a  feature  that  1  have  found  of 
great  convenience.    It  deserves  the  consideration  of 
every  outdoor  cook. 

An  Unusual  Rod  (25) 

READ'S  Special  Fly  Rod  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and, 
to  the  real  fisherman,  unquestionably  a  joy 
forever.  Mr.  L.  Dana  Chapman,  the  originator,  has 
embodied  in  his  design  all  of  the  features  that  a  fly 
rod  should  possess  in  order  to  be  successful  and  has 
added  a  number  of 
others  that  are  as  de- 
sirable as  they  are  unu- 
sual. 

Brother  Trout  is  the 
most  wary  of  fish  and 
many  an  angler  has 
learned  to  his  cost  that 
the  flash  of  sunlight  on 
a  bamboo  rod  will  send 
him  scurrying  to  safety. 

The  Read  rod  is 
colored  to  blend  with 
water  and  vegetation 
and  is  as  inconspicuous 
as  a  millionaire  in  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  fitted  with 
waterproofed  steel  snake 
guides  except  for  those 
at  the  rear  and  tip 
which  are  of  agate. 
Every  fly  caster  knows 
the  value  of  such  trim. 

While  the  grip  is  cork, 
the  reel-seat  is  of  wood  which  will  not  wear  and  crumble 
oiF  as  in  the  case  of  all-cork  seats.  The  rod  is  8J4  feet 
in  length  and  weighs  4  ounces,  handles  beaurifuUy 
and  has  just  the  right  amount  of  spring.  It  packs, 
with  an  extra  tip,  into  an  aluminum  non-sinkable  case. 
AH  in  all,  it  is  exceptionally  satisfactory. 
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Watch  for  This 

on  the  News  Stands! 

It's  the  April  cover  of  Ail 
Outdoors — the  busiest  and 
fastest  lowing  outdoor  maga- 
zine. It  is  beautifully  illustrated 
and  printed  It  will  help  you 
with  your  outdoor  hobby.  All 
Outdoors  is 

15  Cents  a  Copy 

The  subscription  price  is  $  1 .00  a 
year.  The  biggest  buy  for  your 
money  that  you  ever  saw. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars  as 
to  how  to  get  your  Outdoor 
equipment  absolutely  free. 

Look  over  the  April  issue.   You 

can  get  it  of  any  newsdealer  or 

use  the  coupon. 


ALL  OUTDOORS  O.  4. 

145  Weal  36di  ScimI.  New  York 

Som]  me  All  Oirfrfoort  (or  ooe  Msr  begbimic  wkh  iIm 
Jeanuy  woe.    I  eodote  $1.00.    (M)  cento  (or  6  montht.) 

Nuoe 

Smd  • 

Gty 

Stale 


DowagkK 


"'  TeBs  ^Baby  Crab"  Wiggler 
••;.**  S^ecrets 

WIEN  the  rfouse-' of  •'iM^on  ori^nited 
and  brought  out  th^*tpion«er^  wiggling 
bait  ten  years  ago,  w*e'8t^rted*^r|itthing. 
And  now  wt^havc-fiji- 
ished  it — in  oUr*  i9l7 
Baby  Crab  Wiggler.  'We 
thought  it  perfect  before, 
but  now  we  have  ultra 
perfection. 

This  bait;  traveling 
backward  like  a  live  crab, 
is  today  fish-sure,  snag- 
less,  98%  weedlesa — and 
casts  like  a  bullet. 

Here's  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  we  realized  and 
utilized — that  the  hooks 
approach  the  weeds  from 
a  forward  parallel  di- 
rection, whereas  the  strike  comes  from  the  opposite 
angle  sidewise  or  rearward.  Hence  the  possibility 
of  guarding  from  the  front  and  not  the  rear— 
weedless  but  not  fishless. 

It  works.  Baby  Crab 
rides  at  a  tipped-down  an- 
gle, the  body  and  patented  ^v/i 
wee  d-protecting  collar  ////I 
shunting  off  the  obstructions,  ///  f.y 
yet  leaving  the  double  barbs  (jL-vV 
wide  open  to  the  strike.  >-t-"A 

Wire   guarded    hooks   are 
all  right  for  spoon,  bucktail 
or    pork    rind    but    not    on      OKhMtHwIgthii 
wooden    baits    because    the 
fish  hits  the  wood  first,   and,  unless  the  barbs 
are  exposed,  swings  the  hook  aside. 

Wi^le?  Baby  Crab  has  the  most  pronounced 
wigghng  movement  you  ever  saw  in  a  bait — 
minus  the  excessive  water  resistance  that  tires 
you  so  with  others.  And  no  freak  body-curva- 
tures to  destroy  your  casting  aim. 

So  your  Baby  Crab  is  in  the  water  more — ^you 
plant  it  fearlessly  in  just  the  haunts  where  the 
game  fish  are — and  you're  practically  certain 
of  every  strike. 
Think  what  this  perfection  means  to  you. 
90  cents  we  get  for  it — prepaid,  in  imitation 
crab  or  any  standard  color.  Or  if  a  dollar  is 
easier  to  send,  we  return  change  or  include  extra 
hooks — as  you  please.  Or  for  $3.00  you  get 
four  Babies — pick  your  colors — value  $3.60. 

Better   get   our   circular   and    Free   Art   Book 
of  al!  the  Heddon  things  for  anglers.     Addresa 
James  Heddon't  Sotm  Box  IB 
Dowagiac,  Mich.    ,_^^^    ^^^^ 

Hi^w  ^ikr  \^==^'r^ — S^;^^^^^ — 

u'vidi  aside 
hut  km^ 
hfmkt  optn  t& 

(he  »lttke.. 
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The  Baseball  War — ^Pennant  Prospects — Golf — Polo — 
Tennis  Balls  —  Clothing   for   Sport   and    Recreation 

Bluffing  the  Baseball  Player 


THOSE  who  essay  to  keep  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
fandom  declare  there  was  wild  rejoicing  when  the 
Players  Fraternity  surrendered  to  the  magnates. 
Perhaps  this  was  so.  We  observed  no  unusual 
excitement.  In  fact,  the  attitude  of  the  fans  toward 
the  whole  baseball  war  seemed  to  be  one  of  increasing 
calm. 

It  may  be  that  if  the  demands  of  the  Fraternity 
were  granted  baseball  would  have  been  utterly  ruined. 
But  the  prediction  is  ventured  that,  war  or  no  war,  a 
winning  team  will  always  attract  a  generous  flow  of 
bullion  and  no  legislation  of  any  kind  can  convert  a 
losing  team  into  a  consistent  money-maker. 

In  short,  the  fans  do  not  care  two  winks  what  the 
players  and  magnates  do  during  the  winter.  All  they 
ask  is  a  good  crisp  ball  game  for  a  Saturday  afternoon 
in  summer.  Half  the  people  who  will  be  shouting  them- 
selves hoarse  next  July  can  not  tell  what  the  quarrel 
last  winter  was  about,  and  furthermore  they  are  not 
interested. 

The  demands  of  the  Players  Fraternity  were  just. 
That  they  were  not  granted  reflects  detrimentally  on  the 
National  Commission  and  the  allied  interests  which 
control  baseball.  The  victory  of  the  owners  was  a  hollow 
one.  They  knew  by  experience  how  the  mind  of  a 
player  works,  his  natural  cupidity  and  selfishness. 
They  played  on  his  weakness  and  sat  back  to  wait, 
meanwhile  laughing  at  the  attempt  of  Fultz  to  make  the 
major  leaguers  fight  the  battle  of  the  minor  leaguers. 

The  result  was  not  unexpected.  The  players  wer> 
bluflPed,  and  those  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
Fraternity's  action  to  enforce  a  demand  for  increased 
salanes,  scrambled  to  sign  contracts  when  the  owners 
threatened  to  hire  others.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  sorry 
exhibition  of  commercialized  sport.  It  served  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  a  ball  player  appears  to  best 
advantage  on  the  playing  field  and  a  magnate  in  his 
office  with  his  mouth  tightly  closed. 
[lUJ 


It  is  hoped  that  the  baseball  authorities  are  not  de- 
luding themselves  with  the  belief  that  the  question  is 
settled  for  all  time.  It  will  rise  again,  perhaps  in  a  year, 
perhaps  in  five.  Eventually  the  players  will  receive 
representation  in  the  councils  of  the  organization. 

The  owners  seemed  to  take  peculiar  delight  in  per- 
sonalities, jibing  Dave  Fultz,  president  of  the  Frater- 
nity, at  every  opportunity  and  crowing  loudly  at  his 
defeat.  It  was  the  condition  of  baseball  affairs,  not 
Fultz,  that  made  the  Fraternity.  He  was  merely  the 
leader,  and  if  he  retires,  other  leaders  will  be  found  as 
long  as  present  conditions  persist. 

Idle  Gossip  About  Pennants 

WITH  the  opening  of  a  new  baseball  season  comes 
a  lot  of  idle  gossip  about  the  certain  victory  of 
the  New  York  Giants.  The  dramatic  finish  of  the  race 
last  fall  when  McGraw's  team  beaded  a  string  of  twenty- 
six  victones  made  a  profound  impression.  With  the 
same  players  in  1917  what  mighty  deeds  will  be  done! 
Winning  the  championship  will  be  mere  child's  play 
for  such  doughty  heroes.    So  run  expectations. 

Would  it  be  heresy  to  predict  defeat?  Once  upon  a 
time  we  took  an  exceedingly  painful — but  eflfective — 
cure  for  the  habit  of  betting  on  baseball.  If,  however, 
we  were  disposed  to  give  tangible  support  to  our 
opinions,  we  would  be  inclined  to  quote  fair  odds 
against  the  Giants.  Arc  we  wrong,  or  cannot  a  slight 
frailty  be  detected  in  the  pitching  department?  Sallee» 
Perritt,  Tesreau,  Anderson,  and  Schupp,  indeed,  a 
lusty  lot  of  hurlers — "when  they  are  right."  But  not 
one  of  the  five  is  a  Mathewson  prepared  to  stand  in  the 
breach  as  everything  crashes  in  ruins. 

They  may  come  through,  but  it  would  be  no  shock 
to  see  the  team  taking  a  lot  of  dust  by  the  Ides  of 
September  with  McGraw  tearing  his  hair  and  calling 
upon  the  Fates  to  witness  his  heart-rending  despair. 
{Continued  on  page  Xi6) 
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This  Book  Sent  FREE  to  Golfers 

XJARRY  VARDON  has  written 
ttii*  book  oo  ft  subject  of  real 
importcjice  to  every  golfer. 
1 1  cDdtdins  ft  wealth  of  personal  ex- 
perience* which  will  interest  every 
Id verr  of  th?  ea  me.    This  feature,  to- 
ilet her  with  mjiny  others  of  equal 
internal:,  comblDe  to  make  the  book 
one  of  the  moat  interesting  and 
valuftbk  little  vol  times  which  has 
ever    been    writtca  in  connection 
with  the  gAme. 

Tout  CQp]/  of  thii  interesting  and 
instTti£twe  bock  will  bemauedto 
ifoy^FREE — Qi  yow  request  on 
a  past  cardr 

THE  FULNAME  CO. 
m\  man  Central  eMg.      CtadMati,  0. 


t^Mlt^^    vJUlSK"*' 


iM,hHii--i.t.lL- 


GALVANIZED   IRON^.^^-^^^;^^^! 

PEPMAHEm^^^Tf^^mV^'^^  '  ^     SAMPLE  FREE  I 

MARKING  r  W^A^'    tJ0R0HFOO0,95  W40'5ST  NY 


CHINA 
C  E  rvt  E  fsi  T- 

ST*NOS    HOT  AND   COLD    WATER     »0' 


CAMFING.  the  Arst  rolume  cfthetipw  cdtttDD  if 
Cmmpliii     11  nd      WwodcfTiift.     by 

Uormee  Ktiplifln,  the  oumoor  etimd-^ 
srd  (or  over  10  ymn, 
CAIkfpr?^G    descrlbfls  the  Turhmii  tyjtm  of  tent  a, 
beddUiji,  elothlDKt  pwwinol  tits,,  i>rij- 

pmiA  al  the  woods  tind  how  lo  fttHutnlwi 
thcta,  elc, .  etc. 
CAMFING    AHifAtiH  Itis  &*«i  Cftinp  cof>l£i?n'  fe- 

CAMPl.VG  mm  ^  StJO  in  ok>th.  $'IMO  }a 
leatlur.  i»A«fe  10  cents,  Unli;r 
Itdqi  yauf  4leoJer  or 

OUTING  PUB.  CO..    HI  W.  36th  SL,  New  York 


DUNLOP 

GOLF  BALLS 


appeal  to  every  golfer 
who  values  record  long 
straight  drives,  and  sure 
steady  putting. 


EVERY  DUNLOP  is 
British-made  by 
experts  who  know  by 
years  of  experience 
Just  how  to  construct 
a  superfine  golf  ball. 

Try  "29"  medium 
or    "31"    lieavy 

$9.00  per  dosen,    7Sc  each 
For  oaie  by  golfprofeeeionaU 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  y  Ltd. 

BimUnghant,  Eng, 


Would  Your  Racket  Withstand  This? 

THE  BROOKS  TENNIS  RACKET  CO 

A    WAT£RPttaoP    KflClt«t 

wltti  ifut  and  fmitie  protected;  rnjin  ex- 
posure, mornlng^  d«iw,  aen  Mr,  i^xcosalvt?. 
fmnildlty — by  u  K^turunu-ed  tJroceasi  tliiit 
prol&ni;»  the  Hlfe  of  the  rarket. 

WHtc  Inr  IM17   ru(e«  ftn4  TOurt 
[liyoilt   In   ejil&loinie    i  bow  lint    TA 
m  od  lita  of  B  ro^hA  I)  Aokf  1^  h  1 1 1 .  i)0 
to  IIO.'OO  uml  nil  teunls  suppMoi. 

Brook*  Wnter  proofed  Racket  ft 

14. «9      ilSO    fl«.(Hi 
H ydroi>rrK>f  ItaeJttit  LjieJtr  in  can, 
to  HTfrtcrpiTfof  racket  n  seoaan  A^icr, 

liOOKI  TENNri  lAOKET  M. 
Dept.T.  Fmyldoliee,  R.  l* 


■Mizpe4v-> 

SUPPORTER  No.  44 

Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  opm- 
fort  and  the  asBursnoe  of  perfect 
protection  while  exercising. 
Opening  beneath  patent  flap 

Small  amount  of  ntiatcrial  be- 
tween thighs 

Perfect  pouch 

Welt-bound 
webbing 

Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  Injury  to 
rubber.  Fits  perfectly.  Can't  rubor  chafe. 
Finest  quality  elastic  webbing.      A«k  your 
dealer,  and  If  he  will  not  supply  you  with  . 
MIspah  Supporter  No.  44,  send   us  76o.  li 
waist  measurement  and  we  wUl  send  by  maQ. 
VjfHB  WALTER  P.  WARE  CO.,  Dept.  B.,  PHILA.V 


Sec  THS  CQL^NCIL  FIRE  for  lotution  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  camping  problems. 
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Following  the  Ball 


Pfckinc  a  ttun  to  beat  die  Gtantf  it  quite  anocber 
matter.  We  indioe  toward  Grover  Oerelaiid  Akz- 
aoder,  if  he  receivef  a  little  astiscance.  There  is  talent 
tip  Bofton  way.  In  tptte  of  many  hard  thinft  taid 
after  the  WoHd'f  Series,  Brookljm  was  food  enough  to 
win  the  National  League  pennant,  and  recently  there 
has  been  no  great  influx  of  high  cahl>er  material  to 
make  the  organization  much  faster  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Fred  Mitchell  has  that  well  known  commodity 
known  as  a  nucleus  at  Chicago,  and  a  nucleus  it  is 
likely  to  remain  for  some  time,  while  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  and  Pittsburgh  will  doubtless  enjoy  their  little 
spuru.  The  most  popular  victory  would  be  that  of 
Cincinnati  with  Mathewson  at  the  helm.  Never  have 
the  Reds  won  a  pennant  and  if  Matty  can  turn  the  uick, 
he  will  have  many  supporters. 

In  the  other  branch  of  the  big  league  family  it  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  argue  with  Ruth,  Foster, 
Shore,  Leonard,  Mays  and  Company.  We  don't 
pretend  to  know  anything  about  baseball,  but  on  the 
whole  our  inclination  is  to  trail  with  the  pitchers  every 
time.  It  makes  little  difference  who  catches  the  ball 
as  long  IS  there  is  someone  to  keep  it  from  traveling  too 


hx  and  too  fast.  Take  care  of  the  pitchers  and  the 
pennams  wiD  take  caie  of  themselves. 

The  Chicago  Cubs  have  been  quite  harmless  since 
the  departure  of  Brown,  Overall,  Reulbach,  and  Pfiester. 
Look  at  the  Phibdelphia  Athktica  without  Bender, 
Plank,  and  Coombs!  It  took  Mathewson,  Tesreau  and 
Marquard  in  top  form  to  keep  the  Giants  on  the  map. 
The  Red  Soz  went  along  very  weD  last  season  without 
Speaker,  and  doubtless  Carrigan  will  not  be  greatly 
missed  this  jrear. 

With  such  a  galaxy  of  hurling  power  at  his  command 
Jack  Barry  ought  not  to  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
even  though  he  were  not  the  smart  ball  player  that  he 
is.  A  lot  of  talent  is  sprinkled  around  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Geveland,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis.  There  is  not  much 
choice  and  any  one  of  them  may  win. 

There  is  this  much  to  be  said.  It  would  be  well  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  The  first  thing  Hughie 
Jennings  and  the  rest  know,  Connie  Mack  is  going  to 
spring  up  with  another  one  of  his  murderous  machines 
and  there  will  be  a  long  pennant  drouth  everywhere 
but  in  Philadelphia.  As  usual,  Washington's  hopes 
are  all  wrapped  up  in  Walter  Johnson's  good  right  arm. 


Manicuring  the  Velvet  Fairway 


UNTIL  five  or  six  years  ago,  there  existed  a  gener- 
ally accepted  theory  that  the  ground  surface  of 
lawns  and  fairways  should  be  frequently  rolled  under 
a  preiiure  of  several  hundred  pounds  per  square  foot, 
in  order  to  insure  proper  root  growth.  This  process 
was  performed  in  moit  cases  by  mowing  machines 
fitted  with  rollers  of  the  deiired  weight  and  driven  by 
gasoline  motors. 

Although  expeniive  both  in  firit  cost  and  mainten* 
ance,  this  method  was  popular  and  of  very  extended 
uie.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  given  area  could  be 
mowed  wai  the  principal  advantage  it  had  over  horse- 
drawn  machinei,  and  furthermore  it  cut  and  rolled 
in  one  operation.  It  was  to  be  found  on  almost  every 
golf  course  in  the  country. 

Students  of  turf  culture,  however,  were  not  fully 
in  accord  with  this  method  nor  satisfied  with  the 
reiults  obtained  under  it.  They  saw  that  when 
subjected  to  the  heat  and  drouth  of  our  summers, 
practically  every  course  suflFered  temporary  if  not 
permanent  failure  of  the  turf.  The  grass  withered  and 
the  surface  became  baked  and  hard,  so  that  rain  was 
partially  absorbed. 

This  condition  altered  the  whole  "feel"  of  the  course 
to  the  player  and  changed  substantially  the  character 
of  every  shot.  Converts  to  the  roller  theory  insisted 
that  these  conditions  were  due  to  climate  and  were 
unavoidable,  except  through  expensive  irrigation  and 
sprinkling. 

But  this  explanation  of  the  subject  did  not  satisfy. 
Investigation  found  that  frequent  rolling  was  the  main 
cause  of  surface  baking  which  kept  moisture  and  air 
from  properly  nourishing  the  roots.  The  substitution 
of  lighter  mowers  was  at  once  suggested,  but  the  task 
of  designing  such  a  mower  presented  unexpected  diffi- 


culries.  These  were  overcome  by  the  invenrion  and 
development  of  a  gang,  or  triple  design  of  mower. 

This  machine  consisted  of  three  narrow-cutting, 
light-weight  mowers  placed  in  two  rows  and  held  in 
posiuon  by  a  single  frame.  The  three  knives  had  an 
^KSi^Ksitc  cutting  width  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  motor  mowers  then  in  use.  The  reduction 
in  length  of  the  knives  made  the  traction  of  the  wheels 
amply  sufficient  to  drive  them,  and  the  aggregate 
weight. of  the  three  mowers  made  the  draft  so  com- 
paratively light  that  the  combinadon  could  be  drawn 
without  difficulty  by  one  horse.  It  could,  moreover, 
cut  as  much  grass  as  a  single  motor  machine,  owing  to 
the  much  wider  swath  of  the  combined  three  mowers. 

The  theory  which  these  light  machines  were  designed 
to  demonstrate  was  found  to  be  correct.  Improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  turf  and  ability  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  drouth  were  apparent  almost  at  once.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  and  the  upper  stratum  of  soil 
when  relieved  of  the  rolling  process  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  natural  porous  condirion,  became  com- 
paratively soft. 

The  baking  eflPect  of  the  sun  was  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  roots  of  the  grass,  easily  reached  by  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere  and  by  moisture  of  dew  and  rain,  acquired 
added  strength  and  vigor.  Moisture  was  ab^rbed 
rapidly  and  no  washing  acrion  or  collection  of  runs  or 
pools  of  water  upon  the  surface  was  observed. 

Beneficial  effects  of  this  treatment  of  turf  were  so 
marked  that  the  method  was  very  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  been  applied  long 
enough  to  many  courses  to  demonstrate  that  under  the 
climatic  condiuons  obuining  in  most  parts  of  this 
country,  it  furnishes  a  way  to  avoid  the  consequences 
iComtintud  on  p«i*  liS) 
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USE  THIS 

REMARKABLE 

O  NEW  REELs 


ll  will  tie  tilt  only  tet  I  you  11  need^  Fulpih 
cvtHr'  cast  mje  need .  The  Cuy^Rii-  Tor  y  Htft 
\M  pperfwzt  in  coiifltniction,  Quick  and 
positive  io  action.    Few  sitnijte  f^nriJi, 

oJ  ^pocil  i1lflrlbutc9  Udc  ntjromAtic- 
aJii— winimiT  rikl  r»f  thumb — mnte 
evenly  tbjin  flp^^clnl  fi;iplJ*iicfA, 
L4nfr4LM»[W£i  Hpocit  i>n>vt*ntAbu?k  ralli- 
es     Vi \  ves  Afv* l^T  crm t  rol -    B Iflppwl 

prniajut^fH  euetLui;  t'iv*  ami  sliUl 

GUY-RA-TORY 


— prt'venid  cuuHmi; 
In  —  drici  it  dn 
ipool.      Anilomallir 

lit  ftny  d(!»rtit?4 


P!etu  !■*■(] 
atul    ftiJJjr 

In  <£»La}o«. 
Wrtt*  for 
yoor  Lvpjr — It's 

Fd    with    eHPnni 
fftcbiyQii'FI  b*^ftl] 


6UY-RA-T0RV 
ft££L  CQ. 


,  AWAY 

^  FROM  SNARLS 
BACKLASHES  & 
ALL  OTHERS 
CASTING- 
•yROUBLE^— 


nti 


Limberjoints 

^Ease  upth^t  stiff  guti  of  youm  witb  S-in-Oo*! 
^Putj  smoolh-na^ velvet  aedon  into  tiammer, 
•\Mf!i\  hreab-JQint,  mACfliLn&     PreveaLa 


leadinj^  pitting, 

3-m-Oiie  Oil 


ilDflitlif«toiuE».    Good  ^ooftftmei3 
^uaitit^  Yo'titryitt  AllB^tores  tnlOc.SSc^ 
i  50c  botllei,  «nd  kU  '^scslinj)  Handy 
,  Oil  Cu3«t  2Se,    Avoid  Aubititotea. 
^  FlEH'Sata^lo  »nd  Us«  D^ctioodry . 
QtefldCk  42CXG.    BW,K.t 


Same 
Old    Price 


fa  tiHtc  of  the  hiith  coat  nf  malerialv  anl 
];xb>3ifi  we  will  continU(>  to  iifll  thiji  wonder- 
ful Kuwl>oiit  niMorut  S6fl  (170  with  hi^h 
Cntfan  nmitn'Ttn  built  in  fly-wheel  >  Fiftti 
^rar  of  auccp*3tnl  pcrfurmance.  Send  for 
Booi  And  £ii(iine  books. 

CUM-EN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

%^pt.  M  MI  W.  Take  St.,  Chicago,  111 


$60 


Power  Your  Boat  With 
a  Caille  Motor 

THOUSANDS  of  Caille  motors  have  been 
tried  out  for  you — a  worldwide  approval 
is  your  insurance  of  genuine  satisfaction. 

The  Caille  line  of  marine  motors  is  com- 
plete up  to  30  h.  p.  In  each  size  and  tjrpe — 
from  the  5 -speed  rowboat  motor  to  the 
"Aristocrat" — ^thereisa  distinct  dominance. 

Exclusive  features,  years  of  experience*  and 
strict  adherence  to  a  fixed  quality  stfndard 
have  won  Caille  success  on  practically  every 
body  of  water  where  powerboats  ply. 

Send  for  Caille  literature,  naming  the  t3n;>e 
of  motor  you  are  most  interested  in.  We'll 
help  you  select  the  motor  most  adaptable  to 
your  work. 

Caille  Perfection  Motor  Co. 
1529  Caille  Street  Detroit,  Michigan 


Perfection  Motors 

DEALERS— CttiOe  motors  are  in  bigger  demand  than 
ever.  Our  proposition  earns  handsome  profits  for  you  and 
wehdpyousdl.     Write  for  particulars  today* 


Watch  Out  For  It! 

_}»^  t  he    G  u  t  d  c 

^    To    Good    Hardware 


Many  a  new  boat  has  hit  the  rocks 
because  of  an  unreliable  Compass,  An- 
chor or  Steerer.  The  best  Manne  Hard- 
ware is  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  For  70 
years  ^  Hardware  has  been  recognized 
'^*  as  standard. 

The  #  OIL  COMPASS 

Tells  the  Truth 

Designed  espedaUy  to  withstand  the  jars  of 
power  craft.  Sensitive  and  accurate  in  any  cli- 
mate. Rigidly  tested;  fully  guaranteed,  2  to 
6-inch  dials.    At  your  dealer's  or  write  us. 

Booklet  FREE 

"Compass  Talk  and  Tests" 
oontaming  oractJcal  informar 
tloo,  and  tables  for  recording 
deviation,  sent  free.  *«Sea 
craft  Biiggestlons  and  sup- 
plies" (sent  only  on  receipt  of 
25c)  is  another  book  every  boat- 
man needs;  send  for  it. 

WORLD'S  URGES? 
MARINE  HARDWARE  MFRS. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Maxim 
Motor  Boat  Silencers 


SO.  MAIN  ST..  MIDDLETOWN.  (X>NN. 

The  Editor  of  FOLLOWING  THE  BALL  ^^Ul  give  you  full  information  about  all  outdoor  games. 
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of  drouth  and  to  produce  an  even,  strong,  and  healthy 
growth  of  turf. 

To^ay  the  motor-driven  machine  is  still  satisfactory 
under  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  found  at  many 
Pacific  Coast  and  Southern  courses.  A  soil  where 
sand  predominates  is  not  injuriously  aflPected  by  more 
or  less  constant  rolling,  and  Bermuda  grass  upon  which 
these  courses  rely  does  not  require  as  frequent  cutting 
as  varieties  used  elsewhere. 

The  motor  mowers  may  also  be  depended  upon  to 
do  the  occasional  spring  and  fall  rolling  that  all  courses 
and  lawns  where  ever  situated  should  receive.  On 
this  work,  with  the  cutters  removed,  they  still  may  be 
said  to  hold  their  place  for  quick  and  effective  opera- 
tion. But^  for  the  cutting  of  lawns  or  fairways,  they 
will  never  again  dispute  the  position  the  triple  gang 
mower  now  occupies. 

Cow  Ponies  at  $2500  Apiece 

CALIFORNIA  has  long  been  the  wonder  state  of  the 
Union  and  the  tale  of  some  new  marvel  causes 
little  surprise.  Just  at  present  it  is  the  center  of  the 
polo  world.  The  game  has  been  played  on  the  Coast 
for  twenty  years,  but  it  was  only  a  few  winters  ago  that 
famous  Eastern  players  ventured  west  and  found  con- 
ditions well  nigh  perfect. 

The  word  passed  quickly  to  Meadowbrook,  Point 
Judith,  and  Cooperstown,  and  now  most  of  the  stars  of 
the  East  are  found  in  California  for  the  series  of 
tournaments  which  begins  on  New  Year's  and  ends  in 
April.  Fourteen  turf  fields  have  been  constructed  and 
many  polo  teams  give  opportunities  for  rare  com- 
petition. Coronado,  Riverside,  with  its  wonderful 
Chemawa  Field,  the  Midwick  Country  Club,  Santa 
Barbara,  with  a  new  field  at  Robinson  Hill  and  San 
Mateo,  are  all  active  clubs  with  facilities  for  playing 
and  stabling  ponies.  Del  Monte  has  long  been  well 
equipped,  while  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  set  out  three 
fields  when  the  vogue  for  polo  became  established. 

The  defeat  of  the  Cooperstown  four  by  Midwick  in 
191;  at  the  time  of  the  Fair  showed  the  East  that  the 
Californians  had  no  little  ability  at  the  game.  A 
climate  permitting  violent  exercise  without  severe 
oppression  and  splendid  fields  were  partly  responsible, 
but  the  ponies  had  the  biggest  share  in  the  victory. 

Long  years  ago  when  horse  racing  was  in  full  flower, 
Californians  imported  wonderful  thoroughbreds  from 
England  and  France.  With  the  decline  of  the  sport, 
these  great  sires  were  retired  to  ranches  and  bred  to 
cow  ponies.  The  get  were  permitted  to  run  wild  for 
several  years. 

Suddenly  there  was  developed  a  marvelous  pony  for 
polo,  possessing  all  the  courage  and  speed  of  noble 
sires  and  the  stamina  and  nimbleness  of  quick-witted 
dams.  In  action  they  made  a  stallbred  English  mount 
look  as  though  he  were  tied.  In  a  trice,  ponies  which  on 
the  ranch  were  worth  $7$  were  selling  for  j$25cx>.  But 
what  could  you  expect  of  that  El  Dorado  land! 

Tlie  Man  Higher  Up 

SAYS  George  Daley  in  the  Nm  York  fForld: 
"The  root  of  all  athletic  evils  lies  in  the  induce- 


ments oflFered,  in  the  temptations  held  out,  in  the  wil- 
lingness to  enter  into  what  amounts  to  a  conspiracy 
for  the  sake  of  monetary  gain  or  advertising  in  one 
form  or  another.  The  delegates  of  representative 
clubs  frame  laws  and  adopt  rules  to  govern  the  par^ 
ticular  sport  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  then 
sit  back,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  and  blink  at  their 
own  club's  plan  to  make  this  set  of  games  or  that 
tournament  return  a  profit  by  offering  inducements 
to  the  so-called  stars  to  violate,  under  cover  of  expenses 
or  something  else,  the  very  rules  which  they  had  been 
at  such  pains  to  frame  and  to  exploit.  It  is  a  low 
species  of  hypocrisy.  No  other  word  so  aptly  fits  the  ca«e. 

"Within  a  few  days  we  have  read  of  the  Illinois 
Athletic  Club  insuring  Joie  Ray  and  Ivan  Meyers  for 
5 10,000  each  to  protect  itself  against  possible  accident 
to  one  or  the  other  on  their  trip  East.  It  was  for  the 
reason  that  the  club  counted  on  these  men  as  drawing 
cards  later  and  wanted  to  guard  against  the  possible 
loss  of  their  services. 

"We  have  read  of  a  golf  club  in  New  Jersey  which 
offered  a  special  membership  rate  to  promising  players 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five.  It 
implied  the  want  of  a  little  publicity  which  players  of 
this  stripe  might  bring  in  the  near  future. 

"We  have  read  of  athletic  memberships  at  some  of 
the  leading  clubs  in  the  country.  We  have  read  of 
colleges  or  better,  perhaps,  representatives  of  colleges, 
going  out  and  practically  buying  promising  athletes. 

"The  clubs  with  every  show  of  righteousness  make 
rules  which  they  are  the  first  to  break  with  every  show 
of  hypocrisy.  If  those  who  control  the  clubs  '  played 
the  game,'  individuals  would  find  it  as  hard  to  capitalize 
their  athletic  fame  as  the  well  known  camel  did  in 
trying  to  edge  his  way  through  the  equally  well  known 
needle." 

The  whole  amateur  situation  in  a  nutshell  1  Our 
sentiments  exactly.    Get  the  man  higher  upl 

Ante-Season  Interviews 

"/^LLIE  BLUMPF  tells  me  his  arm  is  as  good  as 
^^  ever.  That's  enough.  They'll  never  catch  us 
once  we  get  away." — Partly  There,  manager  of  the 
Monongahela   Miff'-Miff's. 

**T  DON'T  say  we'll  win  the  pennant,  but  we'll  take  an 
■^  awful  lot  of  beating.  Keep  your  eye  on  us."-*— Lotta 
Noise,  leading  fan  and  supporter  of  the  Quogue  Quai^ 
tellers.  He  once  shook  hands  with  a  friend  of  Christy 
MatheWson. 

"/^^IVE  me  one  more  pitcher  and  the  pennant  is  ours. 
^^  We'll  finish  third  or  better." — Ike  Agony, 
manager  of  the  Ipswich  Woof- Woofs. 

"T  NEVER  make  predictions.  But  show  me  the  team 
•*•  that  has  anything  on  our  boys." — ^Notta  Chance, 
owner  of  the  Kennebunkport  Chipmunks. 

"'IIT'E'RE  going  to  surprise  *em  all.    The  team  that 
W  beats  us  out  will  win  the  flag." — Archie  Aftci^ 
Thought,  star  pitcher  of  the  Gay  Gazooms. 
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The  most  discriminating  gun  users  in  America  shoot  guns  made  by 

PARKER  BROS.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


SEAD  fOE  CATALOGUE 


Makers  of  Guns  that  Satisfy 

SALESROOMS,  32  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  VORK        EoUitf  Ajed.  JL  W. 


F.a  Bat  102*  Sjb  Frocuci.  GiL 


Collapsible  Auto-Camp  Grate 


WIU  Not 

Sag  Nor  Warp 


GrtComforTMiOfASummor 


p^liKCHE 


Push  Legs  Further  Into  Groimd  to  make  Broiler 


Collapsed— 1  xlUxlE Itu  Wdeht only 4H  f'tJunds 
MtOtf  of  the  l>ftst  Btcel  by  Skilled  Wrirlrmra.    Noti?  ihn 
kKaf  coojp^<r!rt  toMinB  f\n»\hy  of  ti^in  iruxltrn  Autu-Oamp 
Oratv.    rt  U  pciskivelF  tine  moHt  dumbK*  aiiU  nntrii|wal  (jmLu 
manufariiiried-     Moooy  rr-fuudp^l  If  btur  fksi  F(?pipPftit+[iUf!  ► 

Ontei  la  1 1 S  In .  I J  ."i^j .  1 4  * :;  4  J  n  ?2  7 .1 .  I\  O .  B.  U^m 
B^^ti.CaJ.  Caov3»bttiy*frrf .  Oinnrpillilc  abi'ielrirtm  Tup 
ADdi  sid«  for  en,t!ti  irri^to,  InclJjil  ini?  l»;u;  1 1  7^^ 

HOOIIE&LAFLER        :;       :;        Lontr  Bea^h,  C«L 


'Gold  Medal 


Do  away  with  old-time  camp  hardships— bring  the 
comforts  of  home  to  the  camp  the  "Gold  Medal"  way. 
For  26  years  "Gold  Medal "  products  have  been  the  camp 
standard  of  the  world  because  of  their  quality,  utility,  re- 
liability and  value.  They  are  the  preference  of  the  ex- 
perienced camperseverywhere,  the  U.  S.  Army .  the  Nation- 
al Guards,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc. 

FOLD-UP  COTS 

Comfortable  as  a  regular 
bed.  Extensively  used  in 
homes  as  "emergency"  beds. 
Folds  up  in  small,  compact 
bundle  when  not  in  use. 
Made  in  single  and  double 
widths,  full  length. 

"Gold  Medal"  fold-up  chairs 

Acme  o£  comfort.  Wry  substantial. 
Folds  into  small  bundle  as  easily  carried 
as  an  umbrella.  For  camp,  home,  lawn 
and  porch.    Made  in  several  styles. 

"GoU  Medal"  F«Uii«  Table  N«.  7 

Strong,  rigid.  Folds 
into  small  bundle.  A 
camp  and  picnic  ne- 
cessity. With  or  with- 
out lower  sholf . 

Send   for  Catatoff 

camp  furniture  is  sold  by  Sporting  Goods, 
Furniture,  Hardware  and  Tent  dealers  every- 
where. Write  us  for  Catalog  "  A  ".  todoy— con- 
tains many  helpful  camping  hints. 

GOLD  MEDAL  CAMP  FURNITURE  MFG.  CO. 
Dei»t.  S  RACINE.  WIS. 
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A  Glorious  Vacation 

^out  in  the  open,  with  your  "Old  Town  Canoe."  No  outfit  is  complete 
without  this  light,  swift,  durable  cano.e.  Takes  you  everywhere, 
easily  and  comrortably.  Will  last  indefinitely.  Made  of  long-length, 
seasoQed  cedar,  canvas  covered  and  absolutely  waterproof  and  warp- 
proof.  An  amazing  bargain  for  the  price— only  134  and  up  for  the 
best  canoes  in  the  world.  Order  from  dealer  or  factory — 4000  ready 
to  ship.    Catalog  on  request 

ft  OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

604  Middle  Street 
Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  Af  ^T  ^ 
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The  OUTINQ  Departments  are  made  to  serve  the  readers. 
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Vacation  Days  In  New  England 

a 

TF  you  took  ail  the  golf  courses  in  New  England  and 
''  laid  them  edge  to  edge,  you  might  have  enough 
land  to  cover  the  entire  area  of  Rhode  Island.  If  you 
took  all  the  golf  clubs  in  New  Eng- 
land and  put  them  in  a  pile  you 
might  be  able  to  make  a  bonfire  as 
high  as  the  Washington  Monument, 
r  We  aren't  sure  about  these 
things.  It  takes  a  real  statistician  to 
figure  them  out.  And  far  be  it  from 
us  to  attempt  to  ennch  the  sum 
total  of  human  knowledge. 

But  there  is  this  much  to  be  said. 
The  Southernmost  States,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  G)n- 
necticut,  have  98  separate  and  dis- 
tinct golf  courses.  Not  only  that, 
but  they  have  118  organized  Gun 
Clubs.  As  to  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont 
they  divide  112  golf  courses  between  them.    And  up 


there  they  don't  have  to  shoot  at  targets,  there  being  a 

lot  of  deer  and  such  things  about. 
A  census  of  the  tennis  courts  in  New  England  could 
be  taken  only  by  a  staff  of  experti. 
To  make  the  nets  worn  out  in  one 
summer  would  tax  the  capacity  of 
many  mills  for  many  months. 

As  for  swimming,  what  with 
crystal  streams  and  lakes  in  the 
mountains  and  tumbling  surf  at  the 
shore  there  is  something  for  every 
taste.  In  fact,  whatever  the  sport* 
New  England  affords  it  in  summer- 
time. The  names  of  the  vacation 
resorts  are  names  to  conjure  with. 
The  Sound,  Cape  Cod,  the  North 
Shore,  the  Maine  Coast,  and  Inland 
Lakes,  the  White  Mountains,  and 

the  Berkshires  all  have  a  distinct  appeal  when    the 

Red  Gods  call. 
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TELESCOPE  COT  BED 


Ideal   for   c^fnp.  hotnep  la^rtv^  porcK,    roofp 
autamolbile,  yacHt  or  motor  boat 

A  REAL  BED — oot  a  oankE^^htft,    Can  be  act  tip  in  a  muiutc^  or  two  and  <■ 
quickly  taken  down.    Folda  like  an  umbretla  sod  can  «aaiJy  be  carded  lA 
hand  or  trunk,    Soft,  »pfin«y  and  conifortftblc.     The  tratk  wcjrk  coiutructioo 
takes  up  ai]  alack^^prevrnti  saiiiclng .    Readily  adjusts  itselT  ^o  All  imcveti  nurranrt. 
Stand}  hieh  off  eroiind,  a  protection  aKaintt  dampness.    LarRe  and  itranK — will 
tuitiun  ovt-r  SO0  pounds.    Will  not  tip.    Nathtng  to  get  out  «f  order^    A^ade  of 
bett  quaUty  canyaa,  hard -wood  and  new  procett  ruit -proofed  inul. 
At  Trni  and  Sfiortinp  GttodM  Dfoiwrm, 
If  not  at  yc'ur  denJe-ra*  we  wilt  forwiird  on   receipt  af  price* 
til. 50.    Exprifjaa  prepaid,  tu  points  cait  of  Rock^"^  Mountalni^ 
Da^ptitm  bo&kift  miti  upon  rcqueML 

TELESCOPE  GOT  BED  CO.        543  East  79th  St.,  New  York 


The  Choice 
of  Professionals 


If  cxpcrts^mcn  wht  makt  their  living  by 
thdrskill  in  bait  casting-nuse 

Takapart 

Bait  Casting  Reel 

it  Is  plainly  to  the  intetesr  of  the  amateur 
angler  to  use  no  other  kind. 

BtsE  proof  (►f  the  supfnortty  of  Meissiil- 
bach  ReeU  is  that  t  hey  ha  ve  won  more  Field  & 
StreaiTi  Contest  Prizes  than  any  other  ret  I. 

A*k  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  **Taka- 
pan"  Reeh  $s^^f  ^^^  "Tripart'*  Reel, 
'*  little  brother  of  the  Takapart/*  $44^ 


PECACO  CANOES 

AVE  NO  ORAOfca  OR  JOINTS  mmot 

SMOOTH  ltd  A  MiRROir  OUT6IDE 


PEMOMOOT    OAHOC    OO.,    WILFORO.    MAINE 


c 

MORRIS 


CANOES 


For  dtcadimss,  upvM,  ^(tity  and  Genuint;  value 
none  can  compare  with  it,    Send  for  New  Catalogue 

B.  N.  MORRIS,  Inc. 

333  STATE  STREET         ...  VEAZIE.  ME. 


A  FULL-SIZE  TENT  THAT  YOU 
CAN  CARRY  IN  YOUR  POCKET 


rutlieiiroot.    olid    buirpT^ool 

^^K>rlsisaD  H  Stylt  OuniPiiC 
l^Tk\  tdiDwa  m  left  Spcitit- 
nian'ji  Teiii  (•  culls'  on*^  «'' 

ntinling  fiihlng  Hjkiflf  lnirin| 

\ijil  rnji  DrlMTr  tinvr  not 
LrivariKfJ  siHutsman'cTcii! 
■  uiri.;-  1.  r^,|i  J.  \  ir,  \.t\i'\»--  intfiii-*  wlihoiir  pol»-  Wolah* ofl'* 
iS  Mh  I'hiitv  iif  riLKim  fni  iwr  rwTwrv,  I'lcxir  datli  sewcHl  In 
MS  imn  .jf  irar  I'OMT  u^luiM'^ilfl'-  V I'll r»ri Lure.  I^kstp  for  ymifs, 
^VrJfe  fur  f*]]!  ilHall^  mil  vrtn-  ulijstrjLiefl  PiitiUtu?. 
COMf^AC  TBr4T   Ct).     \S!i  W  Tenlh  5l,  Indiuiiiralu,  Ind 


Maiuer-Spriii^lclil  Repeatuig  Rifle  $7.65  m/m 

Ceallbre  30)  long  fiinge  wltig  K^tige  feaf  sJRiit.  Ma«:aiine  holdiS 
CartrSdirefl,  In&d^d  from  cHp,  Safety  lock  all  In  fine  order.  OffeTtd 
with  iOO  CflPiAdn  Hipowtr  Sm^kmUtm  Cartridgm*  with  iteel  covered  i)«ncts,  Rifim 
mnd  CaftridM*a  alitor  tlUMS,  FreeCifcuhir.  Tgi7  Cvrlgrpdla  iS^uBtrntedcatnlpff  freadi* 
IbTat  M-ViTSot  m^illed.    42B  Peuea,    FRANCIS  BANNERMAN,  501  BRQAbWAY. 


The  U-Boat  of  the  Marsh 

Our  rjld  liyrAir.'ii;it!  t|  (nrmi  tlif*  111  H'i,liv<  r  Tinuht  s^Vhim  uiidtr  andl 
instJ«?rt  bplow  tbp  wiiter  lini'  (  flm  k  of  M;i^on  5  Dccoju.  He'd  know 
But  hia  deep  j'l^a  discov^^ry  wmildn't  coiiTst-  It's  ilw  ovt-rhi^iid  traffii' 
thni  .Vlii.^on'a  sptirialiiiiie'  iti.  TIji"1  uro  the  rnij^t  tuTft-rt  imu^Elon  in  l!ie 
dei  uy  wurtd,  Onek,  (Firnt ,  Su  .iti,  SriijM.'  .md  i'row,^  Send  lor  descrip- 
tive taliiloMUL*.  -     -     _      - 
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MASONS   Dnce^tiieMteTOl^^O^ 
Milford    St,    «nd    P.   M,  R.R.,    DETROIT,    MICH. 


THS  OPEN  ROAD  wiU  answer  vonr  Motor  nnd  Truvel  queationa. 
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Thi  articles  described  below  have  been 
tested  and  aptrooed  by  competent  experts. 
Complete  information  wiU  be  furnished 
upon  request.  The  Coupon  on  page 
128  may   be  used  for  this  purpose. 


t^^ 


OUTING  service  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  reader.  The  editor  will  be  glad  to 
recommend  reliable  sporting  goods  and 
answer  all  questions  that  may  come  up 
pertaining  to  outdoor  life  and  recreation. 


Dog-Skin  for  Coats  (26) 

OWEDISH  dog-skin  is  used  to  make  a  leather  outing 
^  coat,  light  in  weight,  warm  and  adapted  for  general 
wear  when  the  wind  eats  through  a  textile  garment. 
.  Dog-skin  makes  a  soft,  thin  leather,  neat  in  appearance 
and  unharmed  by  wetting.  It  is  ideal  for  an  outer 
covering. 


Neatness  and  warmth  in  a  coat 

The  coat,  which  weighs  three  pounds,  is  double- 
breasted,  buttoning  from  either  side,  has  a  collar  four 
inches  wide  fastening  with  a  flap  across  the  front,  has 
two  deep  side  pockets,  a  breast  pocket,  and  a  large 
inside  pocket  in  the  lining  of  the  coat.  Leather,  of 
course,  has  no  warmth  in  itself,  but  acts  as  a  wind- 
shield protecting  the  layers  of  warm  air  between  it  and 
the  body.    The  lining  is  of  bright  red  flannel. 

The  coats  are  made  entirely  by  hand  in  a  private 
house.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  garment  has  been  in  a  quaint  Cape  Cod 
family.  It  has  passed  down  from  mother  to  daughter 
and  has  furnished  the  entire  livelihood  for  the  house- 
hold. The  wearing  qualities  of  the  coat  are  unexcelled 
Some  that  were  sold  more  than  twenty  years  ago  are 
still  being  worn. 


A  Common  Sense  Pack  (27) 

ANEW  idea  in  packs  is  The  D.  M.  Pack  which 
consists  of  a  main  compartment  i^  feet  deep  and  a 
foot  across,  protected  at  the  top  by  cross  flaps.  Over 
these,  in  turn,  extends  a  large  flap  containing  a  pocket 
II  by  13  inches.  This  not  only  protects  your  duffle 
but  serves  to  carry  your  blanket  roll.  The  whole 
thing  is  practical,  simple  and  free  from  useless  com- 
plications. 

All  this  is  commendable  but  not  startlingly  novel. 
Here  is  the  promised  surprise.  On  either  side  of  the 
pack  are  sturdy  pockets  with  strapped  down  covers 
to  hold  camera,  flashlight  and  other  articles  for  which ' 


Ready  for  a  spring  hike 

you  will  have  use  a  dozen  or  more  times  during  a  day's 
hike.  No  need  to  undo  your  pack — no  need  even  to 
open  it — here  is  everything  you  want  right  under 
your  hand!  The  pack  is  made  of  strong  duck,  is 
leather  bound  and  riveted  to  a  sturdy  harness.  The 
shoulder  straps  are  joined  in  front  with  a  strap  and 
buckle  which  feature  obviates  slipping  and  in  no  way 
interferes  with  respiration. 


(Coniinued^^pa^  S^^OOglC 
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Oriental  Wiggler  $1.00 


WeecUeas,  sportrnanlike,  easily  cast  and  not 
unlawful  anywhere.  , 

Oriental  and  Little  BSYPt  Wigglers  for 
casting  and  trolHng,  and  the  Skid- 
der  for  shallow  and  weedy  water. 

Al.  Posa  Pork  Rind  Strips  are 
thin,  flexible  and  free  from  grease, 
are  necessary  to  the  successfril 
operation  of  these  liu-es,  and  the  genuine  bear  our  label. 

If  your  dealer  is  "asleep  at  the  switch"  send  in  3rour  remittance 
for  samples,  and  if  you  think  that  they  are  punk,  just  shoot 
them  back. 


AL.  FOSS  PORK  RIND  MINNOWS 

will  positively  get  more  game  fish  than  any  other 
lures,  '^that's  our  story  and  we  are  going  to  stick 
to  it.'*  If  you  do  not  think  this  is  so,  just  try  to 
out-fish  anyone  that  is  using  them,  and  then  make 

tracks  for  the 
nearest  tackle 
store  and  get 
some  for  your- 
self 
Little  Egypt  Wiggler  75  cents  '^"• 


35  cents 


Made  by  AL. 
at  1718  Columbus  Road 


FOSS 


CLEVELAND,  O. 


Skldder  75  cents 


Equip  Your  Camp 

with 

ANGLE 
LAMP 


Gives  the  light  where  you 
need  it — np  shadow.  Bums 
16  hours  on  a  quart  of  oil. 

No  heat,  smoke,  odor 

For   C«iliBf,   Wdi   iud  TiUe 

JU^Qi  CW  iaoftr  IW  Cilabf 

Angle  Mfg.  Co.,  244  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  MOST  EFFICIENTTRAILAX  EVERJADE 


Thit  ii  the  BX  with  the  thio  blade.      It  gives  a 

Sdeep  dean  cut,  *ijd  h  baUncc<i  to  a  perfect  «wb«. 
Made  ol  the  finc*fe  itcd  prt>eurablt  and  tempcrtd 
"  individudly.  Every  ai  tested.  All  pniportions  ti- 
actly  right.  Handle  thtt  won't  come  out  Dfiv_e» 
fiaiis  or  pegs  like  a  hammer.  The  only  ax  that  satiip 
6ei  the  ciperieiiced  ivoodABt&n,  Price  $1.25  and 
iLSa  A*k  your  dealer  or 

write  to  us* 
^j-jGermtDlawoToo]  Works,  PhiUdelpliia,  Pa. 

Branchi  AJ  Eait  Lake  Street.  ChkaKO,  ItL. 


SPRING/ 

Wh t n  F ish i n g,  Ca  m  p i ng » 
Canoeing,  Hikings  carry  a 

BJRTLETT 
VACUUM 

FOOD 
CANTEEN 

The  mvv  kind  which 
cnahk'3  ytm  t^  carry  ovor 
ynuT  shooldrr  or  attachyd 
tn  the  thwart  of  your 
r^nof!  a  hot  lunch  or  a 
h«»t  c^r  cold  drink,  uhltk 
stays  hot  or  cohi.  HulJs  and  k^n-pj^  hot  siith 
fhin^^s  as  srtvvs,  vt-ctuiblc!?,  smips  and  slices  of 
rijasi,  ha  wtll  as  tutlt  e  or  orhtr  liquids. 

Srr.iit  r^tttni,  \Mih  khaki  jsickct,  ^2.50. 
Sportsman's  Pattern  (iifra  strong  container) 
c  tj  V  e  r  t  d  \\  1 1  h  h  t  m  v  y  a  r  fn  y  d  11  c  k ,  {S4 .00.  B*  *  r  h  v  v  ry 
tHTuieiit,  hilt  tlse  ^4*00  pattern  naatlc  to  st;inJ 
a  little  h^idtr  usaue.  E,\\h  holds  a  Lir^e  pint. 
Order  tvrivv  for  y<»>ir  Spring  and  Siimnit  r  out- 
ing or  send  f*r  dr!i.i  npttve  catiili«gijc  **  IL'  li 
ni>t  carried  by  ynyr  dt;ikr,  urdtr  tlirttt  from 
THE  W,  R.  ANDERSON  COMPAm^ 

New  York  City 


£H*lribut&rA 
17  West  Ihitli  i^lrect 


Write  for  New  Sm  Cxioine^ooli 


-^^'^our  Engine  Makes  or  Mars  Your  Motoring  Pleasu^ 


hiiv 


So  dnn't  d^idc  definitely  on  the  engine  for  your  boat  until  yOQ 
e  rtad  the  n^w  UA  Engine  Book -new- just  off  the  prcbS, 


L-A  Efiiriiio  EtcicAi  d«crJt*tii  nfMriE-picta  in  tlL-mil  ih©  gomoliituJiricof  L-A  inb-iunJ  tiriij 
'    M?bStfa  mmrjn!  foe  lauTvchra,  fowboota,  wofk-bo*tA,  etc.    U  pr  ui  id^  y^a  With  COIQ 
tiirn^  Sarticul^  co^crina  ^""^  JQ  DAYS'  TRIAL  PLAN 

^rtiich  ftUowi!  jrcvfl  the  TM^vHwe  of   i^r^vinjr  thu   ni^fjTtiicince  of   I--A 
mowti  btfor*  mukinrf  ycjof  flrml  J^c&inn      ^\  ntc  f(»r  your  cdfijf  t 


LOcmvOOIMWH  MOfOH  eOlimUiT«  t4l1  HWDM  A»^ 


■tSiiy. 


f  THS  COUMCIE*  FIRE  for  laiution  of  your  tn  >!*tinn,  tistiini  ani  cimping  problems. 
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Oudng  Clothes  for  Suinmer'(28,  29,  30) 

A  SPORT  coat  and  white  flannels  are  the  first  things 
to  think  about  in  the  way  of  outing  clothes. 
They  are  admirable  for  vacations  at  the  shore  or  in  the 
mountains,    for    golf,    yachting,    and    general    wear 


In  sanctioned  tournaments  alone  500,000  dozen,  or 
6,000,000  balls,  were  used  last  season.  This  takes  no 
account  of  millions  more  which  supplied  the  needs  of 
the  host  of  players  who  never  attained  proficiency 
high  enough  for  tournament  play. 
The  life  of  a  tennis  ball  is  extremely  short.    One  set 


Three  sport  coats  for  outing  wear  in  summer,  (28,  29,  30) 


throughout  the  summer  months.  The  sport  coat,  made 
from  a  fabric  which  does  not  wrinkle,  is  ideal  for  loung- 
ing and  taking  things  easy. 

Three  kinds  of  fabric  are  used,  Scotch  tweed,  flannel, 
and  knitted  material.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  many 
attractive  color  combinations  are],found,  olives,  Oxford 
grays,  blues  with'a  shadow  of  green,  and  so  on.  In  the 
flannel  there  are 
three  plain  colors, 
dark  blue,  brown, 
and  green,  while  in 
the  Scotch  tweed, 
the  mixtures  are 
light  gray  and  tan. 

Seven  models  of 
sport  coats  are 
made,  three  of  the 
newer  ones  being 
shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illus- 
trations. One  is 
made  from  a  blue- 
green  knitted  fab- 
ric, another  from 
blue  flannel  and 
the  third  from  Scotch  tweed. 

A  Weil  Made  Tennis  BaU  (31) 

THE  manufacture  of  tennis  balls  has  grown  to  be  a 
tremendous  industry  involving  millions  of  dollars. 


(Left),  the  new  style  tennis  ball  with  uniform  walls,  (right),  the 
old  style  ball  showing  plug  and  ridges 


on  a  dirt  court  is  often  enough  to  wear  smooth  the  felt 
cover,  making  the  ball  lighter,  changing  its  flight,  and 
causing  all  manner  of  trouble  to  the  player  who  has  hit 
game  drawn  to  a  fine  point. 

A  ball  of  splendid  wearing  qualities  is  the  Paramount 
now  being  made  by  the  A.  J.  Reach  Company.  In  it  is 
noted  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  style  ball  con- 
structed in  four 
pieces.  The  Para- 
mount has  only  one 
seam  which  is  the 
same  in  density  as 
the  walls  of  the 
ball.  Thus  uni- 
formity is  obtained 
The  ball  is  in- 
flated while  in  the 
process  of  manu- 
facture and  each 
ball  contains  the 
same  degree  of  pres- 
sure. In  the  old 
style  ball  infladon 
was  made  through 
the  plug  as  a  last 
step  after  the  ball  had  been  vulcanized.  It  is  claimed 
for  this  new  method  of  construction  that  it  eliminates 
the  escape  of  pressure,  insures  resiliency,  and  increases 
wearing  qualities. 


iConiinut^f^j^l^^f^OOQiC 
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s  of  Comfort 

Years  of  Wear 

HAND  made — to  or- 
der— in  a  custom 
shop,  by  old-time  boot* 
makers  who  don't  know 
how  to  skimp  or  slight. 
Every  p^ir  U  an  indivi- 
dual triumph. 

You  can  Rrt  O^  such  booti 
HTiywHerr  el» — none  with  ibd/ 

ttiul  self-evident  quality. 
Heavy  enough  for  full  pfotec* 
tjon,  yet  aoit,  jHddiiig  md 
forever  comfortabJc 

CUTTER 

Sporting  Boot 

Finest  ciioco- 
latc   drome 
leather,  &t 
__    ''  WBterprGof  m 
any  boctt  f^a  he, 
UiiEmited  flUATsntee  of  unliniited  satislaciiofl, 

WRITE  FOR  cfwtiplete  free  ddcnptiipe  mflner. 
handjc>mel/  illnstraird,  and  get  your  SpOTtiug  Guods 
dealer  batcn^icd  in  nupplymg  yoo, 

A*  A,  CUTTER  CO*, 

Bom  252,    Eau  CIiur«,  Wk, 


'^s^imk(km(i^ 


The  New  York  societv  for  the 
preventiopf  of  cruelty  to  children 
rescues  thousands  of  children  every  year 
from  cruelty,  vice  and  miseryp 

Anna 4  years  old,   cruelly  beaieti  by 

an  inhuman  mother*  wbo  waa  aent  to  the  Peai- 
tentlary  by  the  Society, 


Witt  you  help   these  poor*  unfortunate 
children  out  of  their  miser>' ? 

(THIS  WORK  IS  NON-SECTARIAN) 
M^ke  cbeguea  payable  to 

DAIXAS  B,  PRATT,  Treaaurtr, 

297  Fourth  Ave..  New  ^'ork- 


On  That  Fishing  Trip 

A  steel  rod  will  catch  just  as 
many  fish  as  the  most  expensive  rod 
you  might  pim;hase.  Besides  there's 
no  worry  about  breaking  and  no 
bother  about  packing.  You  can 
chuck  it  around  almost  any  old  way. 

You  can  get  such  a  rod  for  only 
$1.50— a  big  saving— with  twelve 
months  of  All  Outdoors 
besides.    Complete  satis- 
faction is  guaranteed  or 
your  money  back. 

The  Coupon  Tells  "How." 


The  rod  is 
the  famous 
V-D  and  a 
dandy  too.  The 
length  is  8  ft.  It  has 
three  joints  and  a 
butt.  Enameled  in 
black.  Cork  Han- 
dle, Reel  seat^ 
above  the  hand  with) 
reel  lock.  Fittings 
heavily  nickeled  on' 
brass.  Mounted 
with  German  silver 
three-ring  oflfset. 
Put  up  in  parti- 
(See  the  coupon.) 


tioned  cloth  bag. 


The  Bdjtof  of  FOLLOWING  THE  BALL  will  give  you  full  information  about  aU  outdoor  gamei 


O   4 

All  Outdoors,  Inc.  ^* 

145  West  36th  St.,  New  York: 

Send  me  prepaid  the  V-D  steel  fishing  rod  and  twelve 
months  of  All  Outdoors.  I  enclose  $1.50  with  the 
understanding  if  everything  is  not  satisfactory  I  may 
return  the  rod  and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 

Name 

Post  Office 

Street >^^  •     SUte. • 

rioa[e 
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Outing  Footwear  (32) 

'T^HE  first  requisite  of  a  shoe  designed  for  outing 
•^  wear  is  ability  to  come  through  innumerable  wet- 
tings without  stiffening  or  cracking.  If  you  knew  of  a 
shoe  you  could  soak  in  a  pail  of  water  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  find  after  drying  out,  that  it  was  as  good  as 


Comfortable  Golf  Shoes  of  soft  Indian  Tanned  Moose 

new,  you  would  be  fairly  sure  you  had  the  ideal  foot- 
wear for  all  'cross  country  hiking. 

Leather  which  will  meet  this  test  is  found  in  the 
shoes  of  the  Ashby-Crawford  Company,  makers  of  the 
Trot-Moc  Shoes.  Indian  tanned  moose  is  used  for  the 
most  part,  making  a  leather  light  and  flexible  and  of 
amazing  wearing  qualities.  An  Outing  reader  ap- 
peared in  the  office  not  long  ago  wearing  a  pair  of  Trot- 
Mocs  that  had  seen  almost  daily  service  for  a  year. 

Among  many  other  models  is  a  splendid  golf  shoe, 
made  on  what  is  known  as  the  Nature-shaped  Rester 
last.  It  is  one  of  the  softest,  most  comfortable  shoes 
that  could  be  put  on.  The  leather,  though  tough,  is 
pliable  and  conforms  readily  to  the  shape  of  the  foot. 
The  toe  is  plain,  without  cap  or  stiffening,  and  since  the 
shoe  is  made  on  Bluchcr  lines,  a  perfect  adjustment  can 
be  made  by  lacing.  The  soles  and  heels  are  fitted  with 
steel  grippers  which  are  rivetted  through  so  they  cannot 
hurt  the  foot.    The  shoe  is  unlined. 

A  spring  heel  or  very  low  heel  Trot-Moc  shoe  is  made 
especially  for  men  and  women  who  spend  much  of  the 
day  on  their  feet  or  who  are  lovers  of  out-door  exercise. 
It  is  light  in  weight,  is  unlined,  and  doesn't  get  out  of 
shape  or  harden  with  wetting.  Models  of  this  shoe 
for  boys  and  girls  are  in  great  demand  at  summer  camps. 

Cutting  the  Cost  of  Golfing  (33) 

FOR  many  years  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the 
full  realization  of  all  the  pleasure  there  is  to  be 
derived  from  golf  has  been  the  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  of  losing  golf  balls.  Not  only  does  the  loss 
of  a  ball  cause  the  player  to  lose  a  certain  amount  of 


his  natural  pla3ring  ability  but  the  cost  of  the  balls  lost 
by  a  player  in  the  course  of  a  season  is  considerable. 

Several  years  ago,  an  enthusiastic  golfer  began  to 
experiment  with  a  machine  for  marking  golf  balls  which 
would  not  injure  the  ball  in  any  way,  would  be  easily 
and  quickly  operated  by  anyoAe  and  which  would  place 
upon  every  golf  ball  a  mark  which  would  be  a  positive 
identification. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  was  the  invention  of 
the  Fulname  Golf  Ball  Marker.  This  marker  (an 
illustration  of  which  appears  here)  is  designed  for  the 
use  of  golf  clubs.  The  machine  is  installed  by  the 
club  and  each  member  has  an  individual  marking  die 
upon  which  is  engraved  his  full  name.  The  dies  fit 
into  a  slot  on  the  machine,  the  ball  is  held  rigidly  by  the 
cup-shaped  holders.  By  one  motion,  that  of  drawing 
the  handle  at  the  top  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the 
full  name  of  the  owner  is  impressed  on  the  ball. 

The  machine  is  in  use  at  hundreds  of  golf  clubs 
throughout  the  United  States  and  over  twenty  thou- 
sand golfers  use  dies  regulariy.  The  experience  of 
one  large  club  is  worthy  of  note.  In  one  season  the  dub 
professional  returned  1028  lost  golf  balls  to  the  mem- 
bers. When  the  cost  of  this  number  of  golf  balls  is 
taken  into  consideration  together  with  the  fact  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  lost  balls  would 
have  been  returned  had  they  been  unmarked,  it  is 
readily  appreciated  that  the  use  of  this  machine  by  a 
golf  club  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  the  season's 
playing  for  every  member  using  the  machine. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  very  simple.  The 
die  is  first  placed  in  the  die  slot.    The  ball  is  placed 


A  Marker  which  makes  every  ball  your  own 

between  the  cup-shaped  holders  and  the  small  lever  is 
drawn  forward  causing  the  holders  to  grip  the  ball 


{Continued  on  page  128) 
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Floating 
Boat  Cushion 

A  comfortable  seat  and  a  life  preserver  that 
supports  one  person  in  water  for  over  24 
hou rs.  Ideal  for  canoe,  rowboat .  motorboat 
and  camp.  Fitted  with  arm  loopsand  covered 
with  dark  green  or  khaki-denim  $1.00;  with 
8  oz.  khaki-duck  $1.50.  Postpaid.  Send  for 
booklet  showing  Canoe  and  Camp  Mattresses, 
Life  Pxeservers,  Swimming  Belts,  etc. 

Universal     Safsty    Mattrsss    Co. 
Dept.  11,      31  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Amariea's  Finest  Canoe 

Speed,  lightness  and  beautiful  finish  combined 
to  the  hiffhest  degree.    Write  for  free  catalog  showing 
the  many  distinctive  features  of  the  RodnewU, 
Racine  Boat  CompMiy,  Dept*  Pt   lUdne,  Wis. 


Indian  Girl  Canae^ 


Far  Tt^t  &\)MT\.  eel  jin  Itidinn  titrl  rii[n>(>,  r  teohh 
7:*S  W«rtr  St .     KirtAb,  1*7.1     Cinton .  N,  V 


^Oki  for  hoyko&d*/  pijinhiv  pfaj, 
Sfrfp  ikai  -mak^ji  in  iantjtAitm  Jaw, 
Hffiith  iffitt  mocks  ikt  Jar/ffr's  rn/ft, 
KutamUdgt  nrvtw  lirarn^d  in  xrkimfs.* 


A   Summer    Camp 

for  your   boys  or  girls  P 

Thinking  about  what's  beat  for 
them  next  sammer  J  Th«n  turn 
tA  the  Suirifiier  Camp  Section  of 

Harper's   Magazine 

for  It  is  in  Harper  "a  Magazine 
that  yau  Bnd  the  announcements 
of  mare  summer  camps ^  as  'well 
as  private  and  preparatory  school » 
and  colleges «  than  In  any  other 
publication^the  widest,  the  bestt 
mtid  the  most  dependable  octei^tlotn. 


CANOES 918.00  and  up 

8AILINO  OUTFIT,  complete 12.00 

PADDLES  (nurcel  post  prepaid) 1 .  50 

CANOES  WITH  ENGINE  INSTALLED 80.00  and  UP 

ROWBOAT8 $18.00  and  up 


BOATS  FOR  DETACHABLE  MOTORS 

STANDARD  MODEL 16  ft.  $35     17  ft.     $44.50 

LAKE  MODEL 16  ft.  $38     18  ft.       46.00 

FISHBOATS 13  ft.  $25     13  ft.  $20     17  ft.         83.00 

SQUARE  STERN  CANOES.  16n.$30and$34.18ft.$38and 40.50 
TILTING  DEVICEforany  of  our  boats 4.00 

MOTOR  BOATS  16  to  24  ft.  Long.      For  Lakes.  Rhren. 
ShaUow  Water  and  Weeds. 

Without  Engine $58.00  snd  up 

With  EoRlne  Installed 98. CO  and  up 

(We  wUl  Uwtall  engines  sent  us) 

CATALOG  FREE— Prices  based  on  selling  direct  to  user. 
Please  state  what  kind  of  boat  you  are  Interested  In. 

TNOMPtOIIIIOllOilTMFiLOO.      StEHtibii      PESHTiaO.  Wll 


At  Last-a  BETTER 
Outboard  Motor 

1917  JOYMOTOR 

Will  be  the  season's  sensation — Lighter 

weight — only  47  lbs.  Greater  power. 

Remarkable  reversing  propeller. 

Under-water  exhaust. 

The  best  ever  for 
outings,  fishing, 
hunting,    vaca- 
tions.   Gives  you 
motorboat  in  all 
^vuters.  Powerful— runs 
away  from  other  boats, 
TUiikes  great  headway 
a[.Minst  currents,  hauls 
heavy    loads.      Great 
variety  of  speeds — one 
to  nine  milesan  hour.  Won- 
*3  rful  revrrsing    propeller 
makes  all  narrow,  winding 
channels  navigable.  Under- 
wuter  exhaust.      The  1917 
Model  Joy  mot  or  will  prove 
the  biggest  satisfaction  of 
till?   year   to    you.      Price 
ui  ulerate. 

Write  for  full  particulars 
and  agency  proposition 

JOYMOTOR  MFG.  COMPANY 
Department  2    McCormick  Building,    CHICAQO 


The  OUTINQ  Departments  are  made  to  serve  the  readers. 
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rlftidly  and  at  tht  iam«  dm«  automatically  centering 
it  under  the  die.  The  imall  hand  wheel  at  the  top 
of  (he  machine  ii  then  turned  to  bring  the  die  into  con* 
tart  with  the  ball.  Then  the  arm  extending  above  the 
machine  ia  drawn  forward  and  the  ball  ii  marked  with 
the  rull  name  of  the  owner. 

Protecting  the  Sweater  (34) 

YARN  when  latu rated  tcndi  to  decay.  Frequent 
wetlinR  cflUNfg  stow  dptcrioration  and  weakening  of 
the  fiber.  By  means  of  the  Cravcnctte  process  water 
is  prevented  from  rating  into  the  yarn  and  a  sweater 
when  treated  in  this  way  has  wearing  qualities  not 
possessed  by  the  ordinary  outdoor  garment.  Such  a 
sweater  ii  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Knitting  Mills. 
Naturally  it  ii  not  water'proof,  as  the  weave  is  loose 


A  rwTntC'T  that  <^i-H*$  qiiicUy 

»rv^  th^rr  SIT  WaIc!5  t>)r<"mt)»  which  mmsturt  can  pene- 
trjjr<^.  f^it  hy  far  thf  <jToatrr  part  o4  rhe  wjite-r  srnkmg 
the   uiirmont   ts   thr^»frn   oK  thf   ?»rfav-^   and   warei^ 


Sometimes  it  takes  several  days  for  a  heavy  jumbo 
coat  or  shaker  aweater  to  become  dry.  When  Craven- 
ette  finished  a  aweater  will  dry  out  in  one-quarter  of 
that  time,  and  meanwhile  the  wearer  will  not  have  a 
moistfdamp  garment  clinging  to  his  body,  causing  colds 
and  attendant  illnesses.  Incidentally,  while  dyes  now-a- 
days  are  not  strictly  fast,  they  are  protected  by  the  Cra- 
venette  process  and  the  sweater  is  likely  to  hold  its  color. 

The  Pennsylvania  Knitdng  Mills  make  a  complete 
line  of  knit  coats  for  men,  women,  and  boys  with  several 
exclusive  features  such  as  reinforced  shoulders,  sag- 
proof  pockets,  and  patented  Notair  buttonholes. 
There  are  light  weight  V-neck  ribbed  coats  to  wear 
under  other  garments,  shaker  coats  for  skating,  and 
heavy  Jumbos  for  hunting  and  other  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. The  quality  is  excellent. 

Diamond  Chipe 

MANY  batsmen  in  the  American  League  mre  veiy 
much  disturbed  because  the  BostOD  Red  Sok 
are  NOT  going  to  conduct  a  Ruth-less  rawnM^pi,  It 
is  difficult  to  please  everyone. 


JUST  as  Captain  Huston  of  the  New  York  Yankees 
was  talking  up  military  drills  for  playcts  md 
Colonel  Ebbeu  was  having  the  Stars  and  Stripes  cssi- 
broidered  on  unifbrms  along  came  a  geoeial  frosn  tke 
War  College  in  Washington  wbo  said  basefatB  w» 
partly  responsible  kr  pacifist  tendencies  isi  Asacnca. 
ft  beats  all,  doesn't  it? 


HOW  vpould  3rou  like  to  9e«.  in  actioQ  a  teaaa  SBB^e  «|» 
of  the  fblloiwing:  Mogndge  of  tbe  Yasikees,  Wr^ 
gang  of  the  White  Sox,  Yln^ling  and  Gliaxiinr  of  rbe 
Senators,  Klepfer  and  W^amb^ganns  of  i^  1^**"*^, 
Picinich  of  the  Athledcs,  Fr&d  Yapp,  afias  Faci  Mil* 
chdl  of  tbe  Cubs,  and  Leopold  Ckiisropber  HoenttdK- 
me\^r,  alias  Lee  Magee  of  tbc  Yankees.  For  ; 
ger,  of  course,  would  be  Coroelnis  McGilEcp^dT, 


\M  KSY  faxniHar  hccs  wtrt  znissng  at  iJie  SmniierD 
-^^^  training  camps  this  year.  For  tiie  feia  tinie  m 
srvreen  years  Matbcwson  did  not  report  with  the  Gsams. 
Chief  Bender,  Nap  Lajoic,  Mmei  Brown,  Nap  Rurfcgg, 
and  Tomniy  Lrach  have  all  passed  om,  Otihr  Hans 
\^  ajmer  ai»d  Eddie  Plank  remain  from  a  mighty  thrmii: 
of  diamond  heroes.  In  all  his  vears  of  playmg  Lajov 
never  was  on  a  championship  team. 


pERH ^PS  Connie  Mack  wiE  make  a  piichcr  nin  nf 
^  Rube  Srhauer  where  MrGraw  faibd.  If  an,  n  mUl 
he  up  to  the  Lirtlc  Nanoieon  tr  do  sumeiiinig  mttt. 

Momserte,  a  discard  of  Connie's, 


<H.Tim,  141  W,  J»$U,>iMrVM% 


riiwn  Inf^^rfti  m^«lll  vo  the  pric^  mddnmtf  i 
OlTlNd  O.  K.  •ttd  li««^  below. 

N<* 
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''THERPS  AN  OUTING  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  PHASE  OF  OUTDOOR  UFE'* 


What  Is  Your  Outdoor  Hobby? 

TS  it  FISHING  ?     OUTING  has  a  dozen  book»  on 
this  subject.     Both  fresh  and  salt  water  fishing. 
Tackle  and  equipment  too. 

CAMPING?  Camping  and  Woodcraft,  by  Horace 
Kephart,  is  the  standard  authority.  This  with  a 
dozen  or  more  others  on  the  different  angles  offers 
you  a  complete  education  in  wilderness  living. 

DOGS  and  GUNS,  GOLF  and  TENNIS,  MOTORING 
and  SAILING  are  but  a  few  of  the  other  subjects.  Writ- 
ten by  Harold  Hilton,  Raymond  Little,  Charles 
AsKiNS,  etc. — ^names  that  stand  for  "expertness." 

And  so  it  goes.  For  each  outdoor  sport  or  recreation 
there  is  an  OUTING  book.  Each  authoritative.  Each 
written  by  a  man  who  knows,  a  man  whom  you  would 
choose  as  a  genial  companion  and  reliable  guide. 

The    OUTING      vl5^3^      imprint  is  a  guar- 
antee of  merit.    It    /^i^^/A    stands   for  expert  , 
advice  and  general    l^JSifc^  ^J    excellence  in  out-           y 
door  literature.            ^CotIIk                                             y^ 
Tell  us  your  hobby.     Use  the  coupon  in  the  cor-         y     ajo 
ner.   We  will  supply  you  with  a  complete  cata-        y^  puB^oP 
lofirue  of  OUTING  books  and  a  complete         ''  ui  w.  seth  streeti 

o  •*■  /  Now  York! 

description  of  those  covering  the  subject        /  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
you  indicate.  ^'''wilie  ^nd  mViimpi;^; 

/      description  of  any  books  you 

There  wiU  be  no  obUgation  on  your        /  „SSS*  °^S!iSi''^Sf-55?TrS"G' 

.  ^      Books.     I  understand  that  there  will 

Pafu  /     be  no  obligation  on  my  part. 

/     Name 

^'      Street. 

#      Town  or  City 

/'     StaU 


OUTING    PUBLISHING     COMPANY.     NEW    YORK 

Tbe  Bditor  of  POLLOWINQ  THE  BALL  will  give  you  fuU  information  about  alt  dU^I«^6^gilQ.O^  IC 


OViM 


L.Ij.  LITTLE 


Motorcyiien    Our  Own  Northwest — Automobile 
TourInU  "Motorboating  — Open  Road  O.  K/S 

Simndtt  Uke  a  Fktry  Story— But  It'8  Tkue 


i  *    ^H*^^   >>  A,x  kn«   !,  S  ^  ft;   \^  ^N»l^  rr«  *ikv'jiit  K>r  « 
Vvi  \..y  %-si  A  vV>w.|^  S>.s>es^N«i^v^ti[«  fO-at  t^trreisxUre 

^^  nnn     U  ♦.n*  's'\>  ^iv  4  !v  \  v,\>t>^  K*t  «'$  tr.?r 

x'^vV  v^^^^'^s  -•">%  •**<*     '*'v    »,i  -^v  k  *,•<  V\  rV'f<''^Jv'f 

%«   >>s    V.*..    i^«    «    {.    «.    *.v»,  ."K  .r  vw  V\    rf\^ 

K  \^* '\  ••^N.vN     w%.v  .^v    %  .X    t    U  •».    ^-x.x     vXV  ^'ol: 

"♦. -kN    <i*V.>.«.       *     V     »v     ^v»»vv    t    ^>   U>r    ».fx«    •ij    *•*;"»  i;i^v 

N-"«        X       *»   •       l»xx    V.Vx        »V-  .  NS,       *        W        ^        »'*•      ••xV't      »*   N. 
»  V       ^*      X      V  ^x     s        »  •    x^   _  ^     X-vN  •t^'  \*N     ••>>•    "V 

V»        ••••*^*^       «      V     v*,  •      x     •♦x    ^»» 

•*    \.      ^.  «.«xV>^        »      X  •     *V  X  •  "X       !♦  x«l      'V      ••     >     %»'»^v*t 


ire  tt»ok  ftliBost  dvkft  ummf,  about  kalf-fiast  four  in 
tW  ifttmoon  and  renrauic  aboat  srvcn  in  tke  cremnc. 
CKiT  Suiki^  aftcnwoa  nips  took  ns  &itber  afidd.  .  . ." 
Fi|r«>nr  it  in  tiMe  Ibni  if  jtM  wfl: 

Purc^ax-  frioe S^iy  -OO 

Sfvark  rCu|;$ 200 

IfikvYcans^:  o£ 80 

:^^(«>doe»rr«r  aai  nrr.    .        .     I3  00 

RffvKT  klC 100 

^^x^r       ,,-  12  00 

\>uccaie   ,::cc  soks,  52-56 
irakrs  |«cr  f^Wk-a  at  r'*-:«? 


>a»»?  n-x-^ 


225  30 


S  54  S3 


Z*    7'JU     C-Stt    JU**    TIBT 

ata  4if  c     >m  carx  ar 

^wN    Tir    rhTnu|in%mr  "211 

•-  xo    vtnx  -c'lv^tiifc      TTiet 
<^*  *ii  "^r  .'w?!   ttM  a^  c  J 
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This  being  the 
goal— 


Or  this? 


We  fished  earlier, 

Longer,  later — 
because  of  gasolbt 


What's  the  use 
of  a.  road?    The 
game   lies   ahead 
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The  Open  Road 


Here  lies  our  own  summer  playgrounds,  awaiting  tourist,  hunter,  fisherman,  camper,  and  beauty  lover 


Oflf  to  the  Great  Northwest 

HERE  is  a  "Preparedness"  map  for  tourists.  In 
spring  and  summer  thd  th(Hights  of  travelers 
turn  (not  lightly  but  seriously)  to  our  own  Northwest. 

There  is  the  Union  Pacific,  the  road  which  first  con- 
nected the  East  with  the  West.  As  you  ride  along  this 
line,  historical  interest  accumulates.  Lincoln  urged 
its  building  for  the  sake  of  **  Union."  General  Dodge, 
who  was  probably  regarded  as  an  unforgivable  and 
excited  militarist,  pleaded  for  it  as  a  military  necessity. 
In  1869  the  line  was  completed  and  the  Golden  Spike 
was  driven. 

All  the  charms  of  Colorado  are  easily  accessible,  Utah 
with  its  Mormons  and  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  then  off 
toward  the  Columbia  Valley,  through  Idaho,  Oregon, 
and  Washington.  If  you  live,  or  have  traveled,  there, 
the  appeal  of  the  Columbia  Valley  route  to  the  Pacific 
needs  no  words  to  pull  you  again. 

If  your  friends  en  route  live  a  bit  farther  north  there 
are  other  lines  available.  The  Burlington  will  send 
you  on  a  spur  from  Billings,  Montana,  down  to  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  via  Cody,  Wyoming,  allowing 
entrance  from  the  east  instead  of  the  west  as  you 
would  have  it  if  you  left  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Pocatello,  Idaho.    Then  circle  where  you  will. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  best  known,  perhaps,  to  the 
layman's  mind  as  "The  Great  Big  Baked  Potato 
Route,"  will  set  you  down  at  Gardiner,  Montana,  for  a 
tour  of  Yellowstone  beginning  at  the  North.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  will  take  you  over 
the  most  striking  part  of  its  route  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  with  electric  power. 

The  Great  Northern  strikes  across  the  fertile  prairies 
of  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  and  shows  you  Glacier 
National  Park  in  the  far,  upper  corner  of  Montana. 
It  has  called  the  part  of  the  country  which  it  traverses, 
"The  Zone  of  Plenty,"  because  of  the  great  riches  of 
grain,  livestock,  fruit,  lumber,  and  mines  through 
which  it  passes.  Still  farther  north  the  Canadian 
Rockies  await  you  along  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

However  you  go,  you  will  see  Idaho,  and  that  is  worth 
the  trip  in  itself.  Not  quite  so  rugged  in  its  mountain 
heights  as  other  States  which  boast  the  Rockies,  Idaho 


gives  a  sense  of  intimacy  which  the  Rockies  do  not. 
Not  so  broad  in  extent  as  the  prairies,  yet  its  fields 
and  orchards  of  the  south  offer  a  pleasing  variation 
complete  without  becoming  tiresome  from  repetition. 
And  the  mines  of  Idaho's  wealth,  set  nearly  always  in 
picturesque  places  with  plenty  of  growth  about  them — 
well,  you  need  to  stop  off  somewhere  and  visit. 

Again,  whatever  your  choice  of  route  here,  you  will 
see  something  of  the  Columbia  Valley.  Oregon  and 
Washington  each  present  a  great  diversity  of  scenery 
and  life  that  is  worth  investigating,  the  Spokane 
Country,  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  the  Pacific 
Slope  where  lies  "The  American  Mediterranean,"  as 
Puget  Sound  has  sometimes  been  called.  The  pleasures 
of  the  Oregon  beaches  are  making  themselves  felt  more 
and  more  each  year. 

Seattle,  Tacoma,  Vancouver,  and  Portland  carry  on 
their  fierce  but  friendly  rivalry  for  dominance  along  the 
northern  Pacific.  Their  new  skyscrapers  only  emphasize 
the  call  of  the  snow-covered  peaks  in  the  background. 
If  duty,  pleasure,  or  just  the  "Call"  draws  you  farther 
afield,  it  is  from  here  that  you  will  sail  for  Alaska. 

In  the  region  here  illustrated,  lie  nine  National  Parks 
with  a  total  of  nearly  8,000  square  miles  of  beauty. 
Nearly  200,000  persons  were  recorded  as  visitors  last 
year.  Figure  it  in  percentages,  and  you  will  find  a  very 
considerable  part  of  our  population  refreshing  them- 
selves yearly  in  the  beauty  spots  which  the  Govern- 
mtnt  has  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  In  addition  there 
are  a  number  of  National  Monuments  which  also 
draw  their  annual  quota  of  visitors. 

If  there  were  no  more  to  see  than  Yellowstone, 
Yosemite,  Mt.  Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  Wind  Cave, 
Sully's  Hill,  Glacier,  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Lassen 
Volcanic  Parks,  they  would  be  enough  to  pull  us  out  of 
our  summer  lethargy.  Add  to  this  the  enjoyment  of 
riding  in  modem  trains  across  the  continent;  add  the 
inspiration  of  prairie,  mountain,  and  forest;  mix  with  it 
a  bit  of  the  "farther"  call  which  the  frontiersman  felt, 
and  the  reason  for  our  much-traveled  tourist  lanes 
appears. 

We  have  the  places  to  see,  the  will  and  the  way  to  go. 


iCoHtinmtd  on  page  iSiT^ 
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The  Open   Road 


Hail  the  Motor  on  Water 


LIKE  the  more  or  less  mythical  Ground  Hog,  the 
motorboatist  comes  forth  in  the  Spring.  Unlike 
this  other  victim  of  Winter  hibernation,  he  does  not 
return  if  his  shadow  appears. 

The  warm  days  of  March  pull  him  forth  from  his  lair. 
He,  at  least,  is  one  among  mortals  who  does  not  suffer 
from  Spring  Fever  in  the  accepted  form.  He  may  use 
that  plea  in  order  to  ease  his  conscience,  or  to  appease 
his  employer's  wrath,  but  work  is  his  reason.  In  his 
jumper,  wrenches  or  gasoline  blow  torch  in  hand,  he 
works  harder  than  any  office  slave  or  street  laborer. 

In  New  York  City  he  hurries  uptown  on  the  Subway 
and  down  to  the  river.  In  other  places  he  reaches  the 
same  goal.  So  far  as  he  is  a  motorboat  user,  the  acrion 
is  universal.  His  Spring  Fever  lazy  days  may  wait  till 
idle  Summer  puts  him  oflFthe  ways  and  away. 


During  the  busiest — perhaps  the  happiest — days 
of  the  motorboatist 


This  year  there  is  special  interest  and  special  reason 
for  it.  The  motorboat  fleets  that  were  organized  last 
year  for  auxiliary  patrol  work  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation 
added  zest  to  the  sport  by  making  it  valuable  for  other 
things  than  pleasure  and  health.  There  came  a  new 
realization  of  the  responsibility  resdng  upon  the  motors 
boat  and  its  owner.  It  is  a  newly  aroused  national 
thing,  a  pleasurable  duty  to  the  Nation,  and  these 
lovers  of  the  water  sport  are  rallying  for  their  duties. 

Many  were  sadsfied  if  they  knew  how  to  avoid 
accidents,  and  take  short  cruises  in  quiet  water.  Now, 
they  feel  that  they  must  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  their  engines,  operation,  rules  of  the  ocean  lanes 
and  coastwise  traffic — the  real  knowledge  that  the 
original  boatmen  of  older  times  had  to  know.  They  are 
studying  the  laws  as  well  as  their  convenience,  building 
constructively  as  well  as  satisfyingly. 

Engines  will  be  overhauled  with  a  new  fervor  this 
month,  enamel  and  paint  put  on  with  added  care, 
other  work  neglected  with  unusual  abandon,  and  all  will 
be  justified.  Necessary  equipment,  often  omitted, 
will  be  added  because  of  the  close  relation  to  the 
United  States  Navy.  Competirion  for  good  words  from 
Navy  men  is  keen,  pardy  perhaps  because  of  the 
economy  with  which  they  are  spoken. 


Manufacturers  are  pajring  special  attention  to  power 
for  boats  which  are,  or  may  be,  part  of  the  Naval 
Reserve.  Their  efforts  demand,  and  are  receiving,  more 
than  ordinary  attention — attention  which  is  more  in- 
telligent than  usual  because  of  the  special  incendve 
to  being  efficient. 

The  motorboat  enthusiast  never  did  object  to  work. 
That  "grand  and  glorious  feeling"  that  lay  ahead  of 
him  made  him  forget  present  toil  and  trouble  in  the 
certainty  of  future  ease.  This  year,  the  hope  of  par^ 
ticipation  in  Naval  Manoeuvers  added  to  the  regular 
charm  is  making  him  plan  more  than  ever  while  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground  and  the  bare  places  on  the 
waterfront  make  him  lonesome.  He  wants  to  see  the 
spaces  filled  with  buoys  and  boats  and  flags;  to  fee! 
the  cool  breeze  on  his  face,  and  listen  to  the  swish  of 
water  at  the  bow. 


Overhauling  Commandments 

Thou  shalt  not  take  a  chance  in  a  fog- 
take  a  sounding. 

Thou  shalt  not  dissemble— thy  en^^e— 
without  identifying  and  numbering  parts  for 
assembling.  Only  so  shalt  thou  continue  in 
good  temper. 

Caulk  not  thy  seams  too  tightly  with 
cotton  for  verily  in  water  this  substance  in- 
creaseth  in  volume  and  doeth  much  damage. 
Far  better  is  it  to  wield  thy  bailing  bucket 
or  work  thy  bilge  pimip  on  the  initial  trip 
than  to  continue  ever  after. 

Forget  not  the  substance  called  putty. 
Properly  smoothed  and  hardened  before 
painting  with  thick  white  lead  it  increaseth 
the  length  of  thy  life  as  well  as  that  of  thy 
boat. 

Examine  thy  paint  with  due  diligence.  If 
blistered,  spare  not  the  prepared  remover 
or  the  gasoline  blow  torch.  So  shall  thy 
reputation  be  high  among  thy  neighbors. 

Delay  duly  between  coats  of  paint  and 
enamel  in  the  Spring  overhaul— so  shall  long 
life  and  service  be  granted  thy  labors. 

Forget  and  neglect  not  thy  dinghy.  Fate 
is  prone  to  force  accidents  upon  humans. 
If  "Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  appearance 
on  this  earth  is  second. 

Thou  shalt  not  one  whit  forget  SAFETY 
FIRST;  see  well,  then,  to  thy  life  preservers. 

Gaskets,  pistons,  bearings,  valves,  and 
plumbing  are  unpleasant  things  and  distaste- 
ful. To  thy  utmost  put  them  into  complete 
repair  and  order;  so  shcdl  thy  Summer  be 
filled  with  pleasant  cruising. 

Verily,  waves  shall  run  high— as  shall 
gasoline.  But,  truly,  as  in  olden  days  oil 
stilled  the  waters,  so  does  gasoline  no^v 
decrease  the  waves.      FILL  THY  TANK. 

Selahl 


See  **The  GouncU  Fire"  for  FOODS 
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Ipimdins 


Live  in  the  Big  Outdoors  ^ 

1    The  Schilling  Auto  Camp  adds  the  joy    i 

of  camping  to  the  pleasure  of  touring.  Put 
up  or  taken  down  in  a  jiffy.  With  your  car  equipped 
with  the  Auto  Camp  you  are  independent  or  hotels 
and  free  from  the  worry  of  having  to  ''get  some- 
where." Stop  where  you  like  and  stay  as  long  as 
you  want 


Schilling's  Auto  Camp 

A  big  double  bed  48  in.  wide  by  78  in.  long  com- 

pleteiy  enclosed  in  a  waterproof  canvas  shelter  tent,  dcsij^ned  to 
do  on  almost  any  standard  car.  Bed  framework  made  of  pressed  steel  which 
tastetis  io  and  eirtends  out  (romthe  running  board.  When  not  in  use  entire 
outfit  collapses  on  running  board  where  it  lies  snugly  packed.  Bed  ro*it>velv 
wiiJ  not  sag  to  the  middle  when  occupied  by  two  people,  bcinti  made  of  the 
SchlElmg  Flexible  Mattress  Fabric  1Js«  the  tonneau  a^  a  dressing  room  and 
step  right  Into  bed  thrcnigh  dooj:  <yi  car.    Welgtit  ^  lbs. 


1       1.0 


Packed  oil  Runnini  Boafd  ' 

Write  (or  descriptive  titerature-  only  a  limited    number  of 
Auto  Camps  can  be  made  this  year.    Get  vuur  order  in  early. 

The  L.  F.  Schilling  Company,  Dept.    B,  Salem,  Ohio 


if^^'^  MARINE  CANOE  GLUE 

WATKRPROOF,  BEST  FILLER  FOR  CANVAS 

Any  puncture  or  leak  in 
boatf  canoe  or  flying  boat 
can  be  repabred  In  5  tnin- 
Ute9-  11  Is  as  valuable  to  a 
caaoeiflt  at  a  re  pair  kit  to  a 
btcyctist  or  a  (It  0  mob  t  tist.  It 
ii  a  Johnny-OD-tlie-spot 
article  Ibat  no  t^oatmaa 
■hould  be  wjtho  ut.  1 1  does 
_  _     _  not  dry  up  nor  deteriofate 

BIFFI    BAWGI    RlPl    D— Itl  jn    the   am,    but    wUl    be 
fodJid  equally  r«idy  for  use  In  ten  years  as  today.    Fhctlon 
tjop  emervency  cans,  25  eta,  each;  l>y  maU.  lO^cts.  each. 
4 1  oil  Hardm^e  and  Sporiint  Goods  Flousei.   Srnd  for  fret 
ftwiWfl— MortJM  Clui,  "Wkai  to  Use  and  IlaJt/toUseit" 

L.  W,  FERDINAND  &  CO, 
1 52  Kneeland  Street,  Boston ,  M  ass^  O .  S .  A . 


ours  for  the  Asking 


HERE'S  a  book  that 
everyone  in* 
tercBted  In  outdooraports  should  \ 
read— many  have  said  It  to  bo 
worth  a  permanent  pi  nee  In  the  ■ 
litttary.  Anyway,  it  is  amuul  intt^rt^siing^  I 
andhoTpfui  book  on  thepport  ornnirli'T'H'  ' 
— aBt«rry  thttt  wHl  Oil ke  any  rud-bJoodetJ 
lndfviduiii'a   heart  beat  liveMi-T.   it  con* 
tam»,  also,  rnnny  pmctif'al  hinU  on  boit 
cnjittnK'  an  wlH]    om    vtlJuublo  inrarmaliiin 
wbich  will  be  apprectftl4?d  by  ^ny  retuiur. 
W^  ha.i'o  a  copy  w a!  Ling  your  name  and 
■*^*^*^'     South  Bend  Ball  Co, 
IZ263  C^ilax  Avct,  Sanlb  Bend,  Indiana 


A  Postal  Card  Will 
Bring  You  a  Copy 


The  OUTINQ  Deptftme&ta  are  made  to  serve  the  readers 
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Touring  Lighter 

'T\)URING  light  is  an   evasive  thing  and   unde- 

•■•  terminate.  It  means  wh'atever  the  speaker 
thinks  of  at  the  moment  he  uses  the  phrase.  If  you 
use  it  in  reference  to  progress  by  foot,  it  is  physical; 
think  of  it  in  terms  of  motor  horsepower,  and  it  is 
possible  to  Tour  Light  even  when  the  total  avoirdupois 
is  great.  The  dead  weight  of  a  Trailer  is 
considerable,  but  the  traction  is  slight. 
Frequently  the  poundage  carried  in  the 
tonneau-tour  is  very  little,  and  includes 
no  luxuries,  but  still  one  can  not  forget 
the  cramped  quarters,  the  stiff  muscles, 
the  lost  tempers,  and  the  feeling  that 
automobile  touring  was  not  all  that  it 
should  be. 

Several  manufacturers  of  outdoor  goods 
have  appreciated  the  fact  that  one  does 
not  always  wish  to  use  a  Trailer.  There 
are  numberless  times  and  places  when  it 
might  be  simpler  to  fasten  a  tent  and  a 
cot  to  the  running  board,  pack  the  few 
necessities  into  the  tonneau,  and  run  off 
for  a  few  hours  or  days  of  hunting.  That 
this  iS  not  the  limit  of  such  apparatus, 
however,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
this  type  of  outfit  has  made  thousands  of 
miles  in  continuous  trips  recently. 

There  are  two  types  of  "Lighter" 
touring  equipment:  those  which  allow 
sleeping  space  outside  of  the  car,  and 
those  which  take  advantage  of  the  interior  of  the 
car  for  sleeping  quarters.  Prominent  among  the 
former  class  are  the  L.  F.  Schilling  Auto-Camp  and  the 
Water  Gas  Carburetor  Company's  Camping  Tent  and 
Beds. 

The  Schilling  outfit  collapses  to  sH  x  8  x  51  inches, 
and  is  furnished  with  bolts  for  attaching  to  the  running* 
board.  The  bed  measures  48  x  78  inches  when  extended, 
and  the  shelter  top  is  made  of  standard  12  oz.  U.  S. 
Army    khaki.     For  use  in  the  daytime  as  a  mere 


that  the  success  of  the  last  year  had  prompted  him  to 
move  into  a  new  factory  in  Ohio.  Later  he  showed 
his  faith  in  his  own  Auto-Camp  by  using  it  in  a  long 
winter  trip. 

"  I  made  the  trip  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  with  my  wife 
and  two  children  .  .  .  one  week  on  the  road  and  tome 
hardships,  plowing  through  deep  snowdrifts  and  zero 
weather." 


Everything  handy  with  Schilling's  Auto-Kamp 

shelter  and  resting  place,  the  sides  may  be  raised  and 
the  top  used  for  shade.  The  total  weight  is  60  lbs.  and 
the  price  ^538.00  complete.  Without  the  shelter  tent 
it  costs  j(8.oo  less.    Mr.  Schilling  wrote  me  recently 


The  Auto-Kot  may  also  be  used  for  ambulance  work 


Outing  printed  a  picture  of  this  bed,  partly  exposed 
to  view,  in  September.  The  frame  is  now  of  pressed 
steel,  and  the  mattress  of  flexible  steel. 

The  Water  Gas  Carburetor  Company's  equipment 
rolls  into  a  bag  of  approximately  the  same  size  as  the 
Schilling  one,  and  is  made  in  various  sizes,  ranging 
from  single  beds  with  tent  and  poncho  weighing  243^ 
lbs.  priced  at  ^(20.03,  to  a  Quad  Bed  with  two-room 
tent  and  khaki  duffle  bag,  weight  72  lbs.,  and  cosdng 
^4.20.  A  striking  feature  of  this  bed  is  that  it  rests 
upon  only  one  leg  in  addition  to  being  attached  to  the 
running-board,  and  held  by  guy  ropes  at  the  foot.  It 
stands  firmly  and  supports  a  great  weight. 

Both  of  these  allow  direct  entrance  to  the  tonneau 
for  use  as  a  dressing  room. 

The  Auto  Bed  proper  plans  upon  using  the  side- 
curtains  and  top  for  protection,  and  rests  the  supports 
upon  the  seats.  The  Auto  Bed  Company  and  the  Auto 
Cot  Company  make  these.  Compactness  is  drawn 
to  a  fine  point  in  each,  the  Auto  Bed  weighing  12  lbs. 
and  the  Auto  Cot  less  than  15  lbs.  Neither  will  be 
in  the  way  while  riding,  if  placed  in  front  of  the  foot- 
rail  or  attached  to  the  robe-rail.  While  the  Auto 
Bed  is  made  specifically  for  Ford  cars  at  ^.50,  it  can 
be  secured  for  others  by  paying  ^10.00.  The  Auto  Cot 
is  priced  at  $10.00.  By  adding  a  bit  more,  legs  may 
be  obtained  for  it,  which  increases  the  usefulness  in 
many  ways. 

Let  THE  OPEN  ROAD  help  you 
in  outdoor  problems       t 
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Tour   Anywhere 
Without  Hotel  Bills 

Hitch  an  Auto-Kamp  Trailer  to  your  car.  Be 
at  home  anywhere,  with  a  completely  equipped 
living  and  sleeping  tent,  electric  H^ht,  two  full 
size  beds,  cook  stove,  ice  box,  complete  cooking 
outfit,  dishes,  cutlery  and  dust-proof  food  com- 
partment that  carries  an  ample  supply  of  food  for 
several  people. 

saves  hotel  bills,  garage  expenses,  delays  and  discomfort.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  season  and  makes' 
touring  or  outing  trips  very  inexpensive.  Last  summer  a  party  of  four  made  a  two  weeks*  trip  with 
aa  Auto-Kamp  at  a  total  expense  of  only  $24 — less  than  50  cents  a  day  apiece.  It's  cheaper  than 
staying  at  home  and  lots  of  fun. 

The  Auto-Kamp  attaches  by  universal  socket  joint.  Adjustable  to  any  car,  and  folds  compactly 
like  a  Pullman  berth.  It  follows  your  rear  wheelsaround  corners 
or  turns,  at  any  speed  and  over  any  kind  of  roads.  You  can  set 
it  up  anywhere  you  choose  in  seven  minutes.  Make  camp 
beside  the  road,  under  a  great  oak,  near  a  beautiful  river  or 
lake  in  the  forest — anywhere. 

Don't  DdtHf— Write  for  Booklet 

Complete  tpedficationa  and  terms.  Get  fuU  information  about  the  Auto- 
Kamp  Trailer.  Read  the  testimonials  of  users.  But  do  it  now — before  you 
forget*  as  later  we  may  not  be  able  to  accept  your^rder. 


Hie  Airio-Camp 
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The 

Perfect  Weed 
Repeller 

nudes  throuth  th«  w«Mla 
filM  a  snake  Tety  strlka 
la  a  sure  catch. 

The  Perfect  Weed  Re- 
peller to  a  practical 
casting  aflalr— abeo- 
lutdy  weedlesB.  Can 
be  used  with  any  lure 
~  eds 


—Keeps  wee 


\  off 


As  you  get  it 


book,  spoon  and  pro- 
peller. Postpaid.  26e, 
or  at  your  dealers. 

Send  for  circular 

TheBrfUiant  Searcll 

UthtMfg.Co. 

Duluth,  Minn., 
Dept.20         U.S.  A 
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THE  RED-E 

POLOIttfi 
BROIUR-STOVE 

Seta  up  ajnywhere. 
Kee|>3  ilm  heait  where 
V on  w&d tit.  Draft  a t 
ba^k  ^jontrolfl  fire. 
_  Coo  1  to  w  ork,  at.  Usaee 
iny  lenftb  fueL  ^ale  m  woods,  No  Iooipb  piutik  Wdded 
•toel  prate  fa.«t«ticd  tobiick  by  tppcia  1  sUdioji  hiaRe*  Big 
eoouiEh  to  portjc  f f^r  1 2.  Sotft  up  and  f ttlda  instantly.  Oean 
ti^  carry  iv  Kb  □  folded-     HoDeHtly  mnda* 

eCTTER  THAW  A  BROILER  OR  A  STOVE 
Price,  coFnpl«4«  $2.60 

A>k  tour  drnmi-'t^    if  !■""  p*ft't  irtti'i'h-  ^■■'■i,  mt-^ni  \iw  fh»rk,  iur.-"1  wn  wtll  P«rnJ 

tl  ^  Broad  St    CQlitmbue^  d 


THE  RED-E  CO* 


THB  DPEH  HOAD  will  rinawer  your  Motor  and  Travel  quettioiis. 
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Through  the  RiflBes  and  Around 
the  Bend 

"pRAY  to  the  River-God.  Hallow  the  Stream." 
^  The  voice  was  thin,  a  century  old,  filled  with  the 
bitterness  and  the  love  of  a  lifetime  in  the  wilds.  It 
fitted  but  ill  with  the  creaking  of  a  team  and  sled 
nearing  the  wire-guided  ferry. 

"  Pray  to  the  River<jod,  River  of  Sacrifice,  Sacred 
to  Men." 

The  voice  ceased;  the  team  crunched  on  over  the 
frozen  snow  of  the  Northwest,  the  driver  raised  his 
whip  in  scorn  and  snapped  it  in  derision  as  he  passed 
the  Redskin  of  the  forest  thus  proclaiming  his  religion. 
The  sweeping  curve  of  the  blue-green  father  of  beautiful 
rivers  rumbled  on  with  its  annual  protest  against  ice- 
forming  temperatures.  Because  caged  in  other  places 
and  through  the  winter  was  no  reason  for  submission 
here  and  now;  incentive  to  revolt,  rather. 

As  the  team,  driver,  and  logs  halted  on  the  ferry, 
ready  to  be  swung  out  into  the  mercy  of  the  current, 
steadied  and  controlled  only  by  the  single  cross-cable, 
the  weird  centurion  voiced  again: 

"  Pray  to  the  River-God.  Hallow  the  Stream,  Sacred 
to  Men." 

The  driver  swung  loose  and  slowly  drifted  from  the 
shore.  The  water  swirled  greedily,  supports  on  either 
side  creaked  sharply  in  the  frosty  air,  the  cables  spun 
and  purred  and  groaned.  The  Red  Man  of  the  forest 
raised  his  hand  in  a  gesture,  neither  of  anger,  nor 
pleasure,  nor  yet  of  warning.    He  was  answered  with: 

"Yeah,  Bo.  We  know  what  ye're  worth,  you  old 
shyster  of  the  forest.  You  may  have  some  friends  that 
can't  get  across,  but  watch  the  White  Man,  watch  me." 

The  current  was  faster,  the  strain  greater.  Cables 
changed  their  purr  to  a  snarl  of  discontent,  the  axle 
of  the  windlass  creaked,  the  catch  slipped  from  one 
end,  the  cable  caught,  slid,  caught,  creaked,  held.  The 
horses,  scenting  danger  even  as  the  Indian  had,  snorted, 
cringed,  plunged.  They  must  be  quieted  1 

With  no  hand  to  guide,  the  windlass  splintered 
under  the  direct  strain,  the  change  of  angle  turned  the 
ferry  broadside,  the  frosted  tree-support  on  the  bank 
snapped — and  the  River  was  in  charge. 

Box  Canyon,  just  below,  had  never  been  passed;  had 
never  been  attempted  even  by  white  dare-devils. 
Driver  knew  it,  horses  sensed  it.  Red  Man  besought 
his  sacred  God. 

Just  a  bit  of  quiet  water  above  another  majestic 


curve  of  blue-green,  white-capped  riffles,  and  then  the 
Canyon. 

"We'll  risk  it  swimming,  boys,"  and  he  cut  the  traces. 

The  horses  side-steppe«1,  spread,  pressed  together, 
gathered  breath  and  strength,  plunged,  and  swam. 
Horse  sense  chose  the  safest  angle  to  the  current, 
braved  it,  fought  it,  conquered  it. 

Muscles  quivering  from  fear,  exertion,  and  chill, 
nostrils  blowing  streams  of  water  and  steam,  they 
turned  at  the  shore  to  see  their  master — who  might 
have  been  dragged  by  a  line  of  their  harness — wave  a 
farewell  to  them,  shake  a  rugged,  clenched  fist  at  the 
Priest  of  the  River,  and  disappear  through  the  rifflet 
and  around  the  bend.  Then  they  moved  quickly  and 
fearfully  out  of  the  way  of  the  ferry,  held  by  a  freakish 
cable  at  one  end,  shook  their  wet  and  streaming  sides, 
and  started  up  the  riverbank  for  the  trail  to  which 
they  were  born. 

The  Red  Man  began  again,  sorrowfully  and  weirdly, 
but  imperturbably,  his  monotonous  intonation  to  the 
River: 

"  Pray  to  the  River<5od.  Hallow  the  Stream,  River 
of  Sacrifice,  Sacred  to  Men." 

And  the  blue-green  father  of  beautiful  rivers,  since 
called  Priest,  swept  majestically  on,  answering  only 
with  rumbling  protest  against  its  leashing  by  winter. 

Handbook  of  New  England 

THOSE  who  enjoy  interesting  side-lights  in  their 
guide  books  will  like  Sargent's  "Handbook  of 
New  England."  While  routes  are  detailed  with  great 
minuteness,  markings  of  various  routes  clearly  indi- 
cated, schools,  garages,  hotels,  and  even  tea-rooms 
listed,  the  casual  user  will  find  much  else  of  interest. 

Short  historical  sketches  of  States,  interspersed 
with  witty  comment  upon  the  foibles  of  the  inhabitants, 
make  informational  reading  in  a  guide-book  that  is 
pleasantly  diflferent.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  cannon  captured  from  the  British,  tales 
of  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  and  others  who  have 
made  up,  or  are  making  up  New  England  follow  each 
other  in  their  appropriate  places.  While  the  book 
ranks  at  one  of  detailed  information  and  inspiration 
upon  the  section  of  the  country  covered,  it  is  as  con- 
cise as  it  is  possible  to  be  without  making  it  read  like 
a  ume-table. 

Shorter  E.  Sargent.  Boston.  "Handbook  of  New  England.  1910, 
mp  Leather.  $2.S0.  net.) 


T/u  articles  described  below  have  been 
tested  and  approved.  Complete  in/or- 
motion  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
The  coupon  on  page  J 42  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 
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Outing  service  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
reader.  The  editor  will  be  glad  to  f r- 
commend  reliable  outdoor  goods  and 
answer  all  questions  pertaining  to  otd- 
door  life  and  recreation. 


For  the  Great  Spring  **Drive" 

WILL  your  tool  equipment  do  the  work  of  the 
garageman  if  that  work  must  be  done  on  the 
road?  Keeping  down  weight  and  bulk  of  equipment  is 
important;  having  enough  tools  so  that  your  trip  may 
not  be  changed  into  failure  is  at  least  as  important. 


Here  are  three  special  sets  which  combine  the  greatest 
possible  variety  of  uses  with  small  bulk  and  the  best 
workmanship  in  tool  steel.  I  have  examined  and 
tested  all  three,  either  on  the  road  or  in  garage  work, 
and  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
each  deserve  the  Outing  0.  K.        ->.  j 

iContinmUonfa^€i4^QO^Y(> 
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MOIQl^S  lOR  BOATS 


4R.r.  Ikntl  1 

JdcIi  3tnkM  4.ii 


MORE  powtr,  more  speed  stims  up  the  Roberts  Motors  for  1917.    Three  new 
engines  hiive  been  broygbt  out,  cbaracteristically  Roberts  in  design,  appear- 
ance and  constmction,  with  Roberts  Dependability  built  right  into  them. 

Get  Your  Boitbnilder'f  Adrice  Before  Gettiiig  That  New  En^e 

Your  Boathuilder  is  the  man  that  knows  by  experience  just  what  a  Roberts 
Motor  will  do  for  you,  furthermore,  his  expert  knowledge  will  enable  him  to  advise 
you  as  to  which  size  is  best  adapted  to  your  boat  and  the  necessary  equipment 
required.  He  can  tell  you  why  Roberts  Motors  are  so  free  from  breakdowns,  so 
absolutely  dependable,  yet  full  of  power  which  means  speed  for  your  boat. 

We  have  prepared  a  concise,  clenr  deacription  of  the 
new  Roberts  Motors,  write  for  thui  dc^crlptioo  today. 


imi   ROBERTS  BLDG. 


SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


0  ft 
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mnmiiiiHi fiiimdnrnjiifiiiJuimfinfiiMTiiii! HiiiiJUJiumiHiiJMiJjJinimijmuiiiiH 


C\N  YOU  ENJOY  THE  OU I  DOORS:' 
Can  you  keep  well  and 
comfortable?  Know  how  lo 
shoot  or  fish?  Wh^t  ia  a 
good  gun  ?  How  lo  judge 
and  treat  your  hf^rse?  Ywur 
dog?  y o nr  auiomobilc  and 
motor  boat  ? 

There  is  an  OUTING 
HANDBOOK  on  each  of 
the^e  subjecta  and  txiany 
otfaert*    Nontechnical,  com- 

plcte,  tip4<>dfllc,  durable. 

80  cents  per  copy*    Enquire  of  your   book* 
Iftller,  or  aend  postal  for  catalogue* 
OtTTJNC     (PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

MM4i,  wilt  1*Ti.  rTf^tWoiA 


rljtJMi 


^^ tfA-NQIOOtl 

[TT  t  MiClftCAN  AVI  CM]<CA.lSO 


VV^hen   planning  yotir    next    Outdoor 
trip — don't  forget  your 

PERFECTION  AIR  BED 

meians  rtitf  ul  skep  oil  any  Lajnp  f[roLin.d»  Ul 
3oft  air-ftll^^l  bixiy  i^  hcwt  lunipy  or  damp^ 
Rolls  to  a  small  light  bund  If  fof  carrying,  £,aju 
truiejinildy.  Eietllfint  In  the  home  ab  weU  aa 
on  camplngH  niotoring  and  yachting  tripi. 
Wriit  tf^av  for  fatalog, 

PNEUMATtC  MFC,  CO. 

Sia  1 7th  street  ^roohtyn,  H.  Y. 


Comfort  SPORTSMAN'S 

V>4V^rXXXV^X  L  FIRST    ESSENTIAL 

Feet  Stand  Hardest  Knocks.     Protect  Them  With 

Witch -Elk  Boots 

I  j^htest,  easiest  boot  made.  AH  heights  for  men  and  women^ 

Aak  dealer  to  order  pair  or  AlSD  MoccasillS,  Go1f«  Tennis,     MV 

wfii€   ror   Catalog   **0'-  Baseball  and  all  Athletic  Shoes    Jr 

Witchell-SKeill  Coiiipaiir>     -     SicmGA^ 


See  TBB  COUNCIL  PIRB  for  nlutiDn  of  your  ihcwUng,  fishing  and  camping  proble 
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Go^es  for  Everybody  (38) 


These  kits^Iook  all  right — and  work  better 


SOCKET  WRENCH  SET  (35) 

The  obvious  tools  need  no  mention.  They  are  usually 
handy.  It  is  the  other  need  which  the  "  Socket  Wrench 
Set"  fills.  Inaccessible  nuts  have  a  stubborn  way  of 
needing  attention  when  expert  service  is  miles  away. 
The  sort  of  set  here  illustrated  saves  not  only  bruised 
knuckles  and  temper,  but  the  parts  themselves  and 
time.  Here  are  thirty-five  sizes,  each  of  which  may  be 
fitted  with  three  levers:  a  straight  one,  a  "T"  attach- 
ment, or  a  ratchet. 

There  are  still  further  combinations  which  may  be 
made  of  these.  For  those  usually  out  of  reach,  there  is 
a  universal  joint  which  may  be  fitted  in  connection 
with  those  already  mentioned.  Any  angle  may  be 
reached  with  great  power  resulting  from  the  expenditure 
of  little  force.  The  standard  fittings — alligator,  pliers, 
screw-driver,  straight  wrenches,  reamer,  etc. — are  all 
included. 

Total  weight  is  less  than  fourteen  pounds,  in  a  solidly 
made  box  measuring  15  x  3}^  x  10  inches. 

SPECIAL  FORD  EQUIPMENT  (36) 

In  the  Special  Ford  Socket  Wrench  Set  shown  here 
you  will  find  satisfaction  beyond  expectation.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  larger  set  just  described. 
It  also  includes  ratchet,  universal  joint,  and  screw- 
driver. The  last  is  a  good  steel  point  which  fits  into 
the  rod  part  of  the  wrench  and  makes  a  most  convenient 
and  compact  tool. 

This  is  almost  a  pocket  kit.  It  weighs  less  than  four 
pounds  and  measures  10  x  3}^  x  t}^  inches  in  a  con- 
venient and  durable  case. 

FORD  REPAIR  KIT  (37) 

The  names  of  the  wrenches  in  this  REPAIR  KIT 
tell  about  all  that  needs  to  be  told. 

Valve  Grinder 

Triple-end  Cylinder  Head  and  Rear  Axle  Housing 
Wrench 

Connecting  Rod  Wrench 

Hub  Cap  Wrench 

Double  End  Transmission  and  Service  Wrench 

Conveniently  packed  in  a  waterproof  kit  small 
enough  to  go  in  the  pocket  if  necessary,  this  is  a  very 
neat  outfit. 

Outing  readers  will  find  these  kits  of  the  Frank 
Mossberg  Company  serviceable  and  satisfactory. 

For  Camping  Coinfort~**The  Council  Fire** 
has  cyenrthing  complete  this  month 


TIME  was  when  only  professional  chauflTeurs,  racers, 
and  dare-devil  riders  seemed  privileged  to  wear 
goggles.  That  time  is  past.  The  speed  of  the  modem 
touring  car,  wind,  dust,  and  common-sense  have 
made  goggles  an  essential  part  of  automobile  equip- 
ment. Taste  in  their  manufacture  and  choice  is  more 
necessary  than  in  much  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
automobilist.  In  spite  of  vanity,  however,  service 
stands  first. 

Two  models  of  .the  Willson  goggle  which  have  re- 
ceived the  OuTiNG  0.  K.  combine  most  of  the  desirable 
qualities  for  such  articles.  They  are:  No.  i,  Albex 
Eye  Protector,  and  No.  ZFiW. 

The  Albex  won  an  order  for  So,ocx)  last  spring  from 
the  War  Department  for  use  on  the  Mexican  border. 
The  adjustable  bridge  makes  it  especially  desirable 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  made  to  fit 
over  correction  glasses.     Each  pair  comes  packed  in  a 

light,  substanrial  metal 
^^^^^^         case  at  $1.00. 
^■i^^  ZFiW  has  shell  rims, 

^^K  giving  ample  protection 

I^PU^^^^^^  to   the   lenses   without 
^^^^^V^B  adding   appreciably    to 
^^  the     weight.     Flexible 

leather  sides  conform 
to  the  face  in  the  most 
natural  and  comfortable 
'  way.  The  lenses  auto- 
matically adjust  them- 
selves by  means  of  the 
flexible  silk  bridge. 
Packed  as  is  the  Albex, 
with  the  addition  of 
chamois  lining  in  the  case,  this  model  costs  $1.50. 

The  metal  in  each  of  these  goggles  is  rust  proof. 
Lenses  may  be  ordered  in  colors  to  suit.  In  thinking 
over  your  equipment,  don't  overlook  goggles.  Some 
time,  somewhere,  you'll  surely  regret  it  if  you  do. 

A  Toimeau  Basket  for  Food  (39) 

THERE  are  ways  and  ways  of  carrying  food  .in  an  • 
automobile.  Those  manufacturers  who  plan  for 
our  service  in  the  most  convenient  and  compact  way 
are  those  who  add  most  to  our  sausfaction.  The 
Burlington  Basket  Company  has  done  well  in  the 
basket  which  has  passed  Outing  tests. 

It  is  solidly  made  of  heavy  wicker-work,  is  lined  with 
metal,  has  two  compartments,  a  removable  cover  held 
firmly  with  a  cloth  strap,  and  is  built  to  give  the 
maximum  of  room  with  the  minimum  bulk.  Long, 
narrow,  and  high,  yet  it  will  not  easily  turn  over  in 
rough  going.  Its  greatest  length  is  21  inches;  width  - 
eleven,  and  height  twelve.  The  total  weight  is  less 
than  ten  pounds,  unfilled,  and  the  price  of  $6.7$  seems 
reasonable. 

For  that  Spring  or  Summer  Tour,  picnic  party,  what , 
not,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  your 
attention.  r^  r^^^r^l^ 


Albex,  worn  over  nose 
glasses.    They  are  good 
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REEL 


A  Reel  Sensation! 

Here  is  a  new  reel  that  doubles  the  joy 
of  fly  fishing,  in  design,  the -Rainbow"  ia  simi- 
lar to  a  high  grade,  high  priced, 
imp  Drted  reel.  Made  of  special 
aluminum  alloy,  combining  ex- 
ceptional lightness  and  strenn^h. 
Only  2%  in. in  diameter  and  ^ 
in.  wide — ^"it  fits  in  the  hind." 
And  you  can  take  the  Rntnbow 
Reel  apart  In  twoseconds.  J  tint  press 
the  "takapart"  nlldcand  presto!  It's 
aiiart.  Mechanically  perfect,  beautl- 
taUy  balanced,  sfrl ft  and  client. 

Price  $5.00 

_J  FREE:  Send  for  in- 

Urtsting  pamphlet 

A.  F.  MEISSEUACH  ft  BRO. 
6  Congress  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  APmONDACKS 

If  you  calculate  locating  in  the  Adirondacks.  why  not  consult 
a  specialist  in  Adirondack  camps  and  camp  sites?  Camps  from 
tl.000  of  small  acreage,  to  camps  of  $50,000  with  a  fish  and 
game  preserve  of  10.000  acres. 

These  are  located  on  lake  and  stream.  Furnished  and 
oafiuxiiahed 

c.  Mr.  HII.I. 


Vtic%t 


N«w  York 


Unsinkable! 


_. .  cfcnocp 

taomj,  sfacefui,  m^U  en-^ii>  Xiivu 
dtoilwftepSiidJieiiQf  o»n.  TbtryijH 
nm^Btalrte  wd  r^on^t  b«  ti[^p«u 
«}vier*  The  wtiole  family  («ii  en  J  »y 
tii»iEEt  iJi    pwtecc  s«f«iy.     For 
eaaoa  sallkwoasiK  water  or 
larftt  lAlifi«aiid  tor  tl/  fljhtng? 
"■^1*  far  *yperliw  i*j  alt  *i  her 
Liu  u?i:  r  J  r  Ion  ih^v^  K**ii^ 

ffspoiiBori  et|uipi>r:'d.  wilh 
motor.    Prkpe*  Hiat  iri>^rnni4¥ 
eatlafocTtlon.    Virlte  UttlA-j  Fur 
our  DPW    Trt^.  (Ilufl"iniprl 
<^\mio^  tut  ranvu  acni?ral 
caiKn  lor  aJI  waten:  rmt- 
t»att«Bd  aeesmrksSw  Ad- 
tfrfit,    XSDiMbse  Host  A 
Cteoe  On,*  H  1U  It.  Sq„ 
Wfte«rvit]e^  MAinO. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  COUNTRY  OF  FISH  AND  GAME 
A  Paradise  For  The  Camper  And  Angler 

NcwfottUdlaDd  offers  to  the  Tourist,  Health-seeker,  and 
Sportsman,  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
poeie*  A  most  beantif  ul  dimate  i  n  the  summer  months; 
£Ool«  ev<en«  and  f  nvicorating.  Finest  Caribou  hunting 
gioonds  in  the  world.  Best  Salmon  and  Trout  Streams 
that  have  yet  been  discovered.  The  Railway  is  equip- 
ped with  Dinhig  and  Sleeping  Cars,  and  evetything  to 
please  the  taste  and  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  Tourist  is 
provided* 

Information  together  with  ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET  forwarded  on  appUcation  to— 

J.  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  GsMral  Psiseagsr  Agt., 
REID  NEWFOUNDUND  CO.,    St.  Md'i,  NewfiMiaaMl 
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VouIIGetfheTish 

the  big  fellows  who  hide  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  if  you  put  an 

EVINRUDE 

0ETACHABU  ftOl^aOAT  &  CANOE  MOTOR 

on  the  stern  of  that  rowboat  of 
yours.  YouVe  got  to  be  good  to 
land  '*muskies"  like  these—they 
are  game  and  full  of  fight.  Troll- 
ing's  the  way  — skirt  the  shores 
of  bay  and  inlet  where  His  Ma- 
jesty holds  sway.  When  he 
strikes* — trust  in  Providence 
and  the  strength  of  your  tackle. 

Over  80,00Q  fishermen  and  other  out- 
door pleasure- finders  regard  the  EVIN- 
RUDE as  a  ncceasary  part  of  thdr 
eqiijpment-  Portable,  ea^ly  attached, 
simple  to  operate. 

B-quipment  includes  Evinrude  Magneto 
— Built-in  Flywheel  Type— Automatic 
Reverse  and  new  refmcments  for  1917. 
More  speed  and  power. 

Cntalnq  and  di^rr'? name  on  rofiasfft. 

^pt"*-  J:ill  fold';  r  i\  fe-j^cr  i  lifsl  row  ij^'iatfl, 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 
»i  J  £vloTii4l«  Bl<>ck  »1TLWAU£EE«  WIS. 

DirtHttufimr  0rmnchvss 
m  rnrtlandt St. .  N-'w  Yf-rk  K.  Drolpt,  Monta^cal 


211  Stiilo  ht,  JltK^tati,  Msjj^ft. 


Capt.  A.  A.  3^*Mr» 
VJtIurui.  tl.  C 


Ov«r  lO.WM  ftald— UBed  b^  US  Govrromcnla 
Jdn  In  th»  iilkfi'i  Mut 


T&e  Bditor  of  FOLLOWINQ  THB  BALL  will  give  you  full  tnformati<m  i^ut'^a^  out^o 
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The  Burlington  Basket  is  high  enough  for 
thermos  bottles,  very  roomy,  and  durable 

Try  Wooden  Dishes  (40) 

WOODEN  dishes  may  solve  the  perplexing  year^ 
long  problem  of  equipment  for  your  trip  whether 
it  is  to  be  long  or  short.  I  have  just  completed  ex- 
amination and  tests  of  the  Oval  Wood  Dish  "Mapleware 
Lunch  Set." 

It  consists  of: 
6  plates 

2  large  vegetable  dishes 
2  sandwich  platters 
6  side  dishes 


6  salt  and  pepper  dishes 
12  sanitary  maple  spoons 
6  wood  fiber  napkins 
I  wood  fiber  table  cloth 


These  dishes  are  well  made  without  patching  or 
splicing,  each  being  a  complete  piece  in  itself.  They  are 
solid  enough  to  withstand  a  considerable  amount  of 
rough  handling  and  much  use.  As  a  test,  I  brought  the 
edges  of  a  side  dish  together  before  it  broke  in  the 
middle. 

A  camping  or  picnic  party  need  not  be  told  that 
there  are  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  uses  to  which  he  will 
put  a  dish  made  for  a  particular  purpose.  These  will 
satisfy  during  an  outing,  whether  it  be  afoot  with  rod 
and  line,  gun  or  camera;  on  the  road  with  automobile  or 
motorcycle;  or,  finally,  along  the  water  lane  with 
motorboat. 

The  set  costs  thirty-five  cents.  Since  the  dishes  are 
made  in  graduated  sizes,  they  fit  into  a  very  small 
space,  making  a  bundle  which,  with  the  minimum  of 
wrapping  will  take  the  maximum  of  throwing  about. 


Of  Special  Interest  Just  Now 

One  month's  O.  K.  list  alone  is  not  enough 
for  that  Spring  trip  you  are  planning,  or  hoping 
to  take.  Other  compact  and  serviceable 
articles  which  this  Department  has  examined 
and  lecommended  are  as  follows: 

November,  19 16: 

Lord  &  Taylor's  Motor  Restaurant 
Johnson's  Liquid  Carbon  Remover 
Hill  Pump  Valve  Company's  Utility 
Wrenches 

December,  1916: 

Eiseman,  Kaiser  Company's  Fitall  Toilet 

Kit 
Warner's  Headlight  Lenses 
Folding  Wardrobe 
Crew,  Levick's  Lincoln  Highway  Kit 

(Grease  in  Tubes) 

January,  1917: 

Planco  Folding  Water  Bucket 

February,  1917: 
Liquid  Veneer 
Howe  SearchUght  "Wonderful  Bracket" 

March,  1917: 

Military  Raincoat 

American  Fountain  Pen 

Prentiss,  Wabers  Gasoline  Stove  (Folding) 

Just  a  line  to  this  department  will  bring  you 
full  information  about  these  articles.  The 
Outing  O.  K.  is  not  merely  for  the  month  in 
which  it  appears,  but  for  as  long  as  the  manu- 
facturer keeps  up  the  standard  which  he  set 
when  he  made  the  article  tested. 

Articles  are  tested  and  recommended  for  your 
sake  and  service.'  If  you  want  to  know  more 
about  them,  a  note  will  do  it. 

Editor,  The  Open  Road 


Editor,  THE  OPEN  ROAD 

OUTINQ,  141  W.  36th  St.,  Now  York  April.  1917. 

Please  inform  me  as  to  the  price,  address  of  manufacturer  and  other  details  concerning  the  artidet 
mentioned  in  THE  OPEN  ROAD  and  listed  below. 
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The  Blue  River  of  Colorado 

By  Howard  A.  Giddings 

Pbotosraphfl  by  the  Author 

Its  Modern  Name  Is  the  Gunnison  and  It 
Ranks  Second  Only  to  the  Nepigon  for  Trout 


TjOUR  places  there  are  which  every 
JP  fisherman  should  visit  at  least 
once  in  his  life,  the  Nepigon,  the  lake 
country  of  Quebec,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain country,  and  the  salmon  rivers  of 
Newfoundland.  Each  is  absolutely 
different  from  any  other  and  each  is 
of  its  kind  without  a  rival. 

Of  the  Rocky  Mountain  fishing, 
the  Gunnison,  formerly  called  the  Blue 
River,  is  foremost  and  typical.  The 
Gunnison  during  the  past  quarter 
century  has  probably  ranked  as  a 
trout  river  second  only  to  the  peerless 
Nepigon.  It  rises  in  the  Elk  Moun- 
tains west  of  the  Continental  Divide 
in  southwestern  Colorado  and  flows 
in  a  broad  southerly  and  westerly 
curve  into  the  Grand  River  which  in 
turn  flows  into  the  Colorado. 

Leaving  Denver  on  the  Rio  Grande 
sleeper  on  a  hot  evening  in  the  middle 
of  August  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  within  twenty-four  hours  wool 
underclothing  and  a  tent  stove  would 
be  in  order.  Salida  was  reached  via 
the  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas  at  six 
in  the  morning.    Here,  aft«r  breakfast 


in  an  excellent  eating  house,  we  took 
the  D.  &  R.  G.  narrow  gauge  which 
crosses  the  Continental  Divide  via 
Marshall  Pass.  The  train  boasts  one 
so-called  parlor  car  for  a  chair  in 
which  the  charge  is  25  cents. 

From  Salida,  altitude  7,080  feet, 
the  Continental  Divide  looked  about 
like  the  Presidential  Range  in  the 
White  Mountains  from  Bretton  Woods. 
Some  clouds  were  drifting  athwart 
the  summits,  a  sight  seldom  seen"  at 
this  season. 

A  stop  was  made  for  a  few  minutes 
at  the  summit  of  the  pass  just  beyond 
a  long  snowshed.  We  found  the  tem- 
perature distinctly  chilly  but  saw  no 
snow  except  a  few  patches  on  the 
peaks.  The  tree  line  is  very  high  in 
the  Rockies — over  11,000  feet.  Here 
at  10,856  feet  vegetation  was  abun- 
dant, ranging  from  the  tall  Colorado 
blue  spruces  to  the  brilliant  and  varied 
wild  flowers. 

Descending  the  western  side  of  the 
Divide,  the  town  of  Gunnison,  two 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  from  Denver 
and  the  center  of  the  fishing  district, 
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At  times  the  river'flows  past  giant  abutments  forming  deep,  still  pools.     In  many 
places  one  may  fish  from  the  shore 
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Along  the  banks  erow  willows,  aspens,  and  spruces,  but  all  about  are  the  sloping  sides 
of  the  foothills,  half  dirt,  half  stones,  bearing  only  sagebrush 
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is  reached  before  noon.  One  may 
leave  New  York  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon and  be  in  Denver  before  bedtime 
on  Monday.  The  round-trip  fare 
from  New  York  through  to  Gunnison 
is  $76.15,  sleeper  and  meals  extra. 

While  within  the  state  of  Colorado 
there  are  ten  thousand  miles  of  trout 
streams,  including  numerous  well 
known  rivers  such  as  the  Platte,  the 
Grand,  the  Big  Thompson,  the  Eagle, 
and  the  Frazer;  the  Gunnison,  the 
fourth  largest  river  in  size  is  the  mecca 
of  "Big"  fishermen.  Its  headwaters 
are  the  Taylor  and  East  Rivers  rising 
in  the  Elk  Mountains  to  the  north 
and  west.  They  flow  together  at 
Almont  and  from  this  point  to  the 
Black  Canyon  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles  is  the  fishable  section. 

The  river  is  from  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  wide  and  much  white 
water  is  met,  with  occasional  still 
reaches.  With  waders  and  hobnailed 
shoes  one  may  all  but  cross  it  in  many 
places,  the  bottom  by  the  way  being 
composed  exclusively  of  cobble  stones 
of  assorted  sizes  and  extreme  slip- 
periness. 

The  Place  To  Go 

Almont,  twelve  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Gunnison  on  the  Crested 
Butte  branch  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.,  con- 
sists of  a  station,  a  central  club  house, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  log  cabins  and 
tent  houses.  It  has  for  some  years 
been  controlled  by  the  Almont  Sports- 
man's Association,  but  is  now  owned 
and  run  as  a  public  fishing  resort  by 
one  John  Bntton.  One  advantage 
of  this  location  is  the  choice  of  three 
rivers,  the  Gunnison,  the  Taylor,  and 
the  East,  with  some  thirty  miles  of 
fishing  in  each  direction. 

Following  up  the  Taylor  or  the  East, 
which  may  be  done  in  an  automobile, 
one  may  nsh  near  their  sources  in  the 
mountains  at  an  altitude  of  ten  or 
eleven  thousand  feet.  Five  miles 
below  Almont  is  the  Cottonhurst 
Ranch,  a  rather  good  place.  Here 
an  eight-pound  Rainbow  was  caught 
during  our  stay. 

Seventeen  miles  below  Gunnison  is 


CeboUa  (pronounced  Seboya)  a  most 
desirable  fishing  point.  Here  are 
found  a  long  row  of  fishermen's 
quarters  all  connected  and  adjoining 
the  hotel.  The  next  prominent  point 
is  seven  miles  beyond,  Sapinero,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Black  Canyon. 
Sapinero  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  a  most  excellent  hotel.  Here  the 
larger  trout  abound,  prize  fish  having 
been    frequently    taken. 

The  Black  Canyon,  the  grandest  of 
Colorado's  ei^ht  major  canyons,  now 
confines  the  nver  for  forty  miles.  The 
railroad  runs  through  it  for  the  first 
fifteen  miles,  but  beyond  that  no  man 
has  ever  passed  through  alive.  The 
Kolb  brothers  who  ran  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  a  few  years 
ago  tried  to  run  the  Black  Canyon  last 
summer  but  were  wrecked,  and  saved 
their  lives  only  by  climbing  up  the 
almost  perpendicular  walls  at  a  point 
where  they  were  1,700  feet  high. 

The  canyon  has  an  average  width  of 
three  hundred  feet  but  sometimes 
narrows  to  one-third  of  this,  all  gloom 
and  grandeur,  and  again  widens  mto  a 
park  with  waterfalls  dashing  down 
Its  walls  of  highly  colored  sandstone, 
and  trees  growing  out  of  clefts  in  its 
palisades.  In  places  its  walls  rise 
three  thousand  feet  from  the  river, 
the  level  of  the  mesa  here  being  9,800 
feet. 

The  river  presents  a  wonderful 
sight  in  the  Canyon,  rushing  in  swift 
green  chutes  past  giant  abutments, 
roaring  over  spume-flecked  boulders 
and  again  gliding  in  smooth  deep 
reaches.  It  is  certain  that  there  are 
enormous  trout  in  this  canyon,  even 
in  that  portion  penetrated  by  the  rail- 
road, which  have  never  seen  an  artificial 

fly-     . 

The  river  received  its  present  name 
in  honor  of  Captain  John  Williams 
Gunnison,  U.  S.  Topographical  En- 
gineer, who  in  1863  made  an  explora- 
tion of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  dis- 
cover a  feasible  route  for  a  railroad 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  He  was  murdered  by 
the  Ute  Indians  shortly  after  passing  it. 

From  Gunnison  one  train  daily  runs 
north  on  the  Crested   Butte  branch 
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of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  It  is  due  at  Almont 
at  noon  and  sometimes  arrives  ap- 
proximately on  time.  The  one  pas- 
senger coach  is  always  at  the  rear  of  a 
train  of  empty  ore  cars.  On  the  day 
we  went  up,  the  train  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  having  an  extra 
engine  in  the  center. 

The  comfortable  cabins  and  tent 
houses  among  the  Colorado  blue 
spruces  at  Almont  are  ideal.  The  ex- 
hilarating air  at  this  altitude  and  the 
roar  of  the  river  make  going  to  sleep 
no  trick  at  all.  The  central  log  dining 
room  has  a  dirt  roof,  as  do  many  cab- 
ins in  the  Rockies,  which  roof  is  em- 
bellished with  the  words  DINING 
ROOM  in  whitewashed  cobble 
stones. 

At  that,  the  food  was  most  excellent 
and  the  rate  for  cabin  and  board  only 
$2.00  a  day.  No  guides  are  necessary 
for  this  fishing  so  after  one  arrives  the 
expense  is  nominal. 

The  rivers  here  run  through  rich 
bottoms  which  are  irrigated  and  as- 
tonishingly fertile,  but  all  about  are 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  buttes  or  foot- 
hills— ^what  Irving  Cobb  calls  "the 
withers  of  the  mountains" — half  dirt, 
half  stones,  dry  as  a  bone,  and  pro- 
ducing only  what  I  presume  the  said 
Cobb  would  call  the  "succulent  sage- 
brush." Along  the  banks  in  some 
E laces  grow  willows,  bushes  and  trees 
ut  in  many  places  the  banks  are  open 
and  one  may  fish  from  the  shore.  In 
the  parks*  the  banks  are  always  en- 
tirely open. 

No  water  hereabouts  is  posted ;  with 
two  exceptions,  a  mile  or  two  on  the 
Taylor  in  Taylor  Canyon,  and  a  couple 
of  miles  at  Mergelman's  Ranch  on  the 
East.  This  Mergelman  water  is  ex- 
ceptionally good  and  it  is  here  that 
a  12j^-pouna  Rainbow  was  caught  last 
autumn.  The  rivers  are  clear  and 
cold,  clear,  that  is,  except  when  dis- 
colored by  rains.  A  thundershower 
may  be  noted  in  the  mountains  fifty 
miles  away  and  in  ten  or  twelve  hours 
the  river  from  that  direction  may 
commence  to  run  muddy.  Almont 
on  this   account  is   a   very  desirable 

*Any  level  place  among  the  mountains  is 
called  a  park. 


point  as  both  rivers  hardly  ever  run 
muddy  at  the  same  time. 

The  open  season  for  trout  in  run- 
ning water  in  Colorado  is  from  May 
26th  to  October  31st;  limit  twenty 
pounds  in  one  calendar  day.  $2.00  is 
the  charge  for  a  non-resident  fishing 
license,  which  may  be  procured  at  the 
Court  House  in  Denver. 

I  was  reminded  that  I  once  pro- 
cured a  marriaee  license  at  this  same 
Court  House,  the  charge  in  that  case 
being  $1.00.  Although  the  cost  of  the 
fishing  license  is  not  too  hi^h,  one 
might  speculate  as  to  why  it  is  twice 
as  much  as  for  a  marriage  license.  It 
would  appear  that  many  people  are 
just  as  anxious  to  get  married  as  they 
are  to  go  fishing  and  it  is  my  deliber- 
ate opinion  that  most  of  them  would 
pay  $2.00  for  the  license  if  it  were 
demanded.  Perhaps  the  charge  is 
made  merely  nominal  to  accord  with 
public  policy  respecting  the  encour- 
agement of  infant  industries. 

The  Flies  to  Use 

Denver  is  a  good  place  to  buy  tackle 
and  supplies.  Out  there  they  know 
more  about  trout  tackle  and  flies  and 
fly  fishing  than  in  any  other  place  I 
have  visited.  The  prices  are  very 
reasonable  except  for  creels.  The 
creels  used  there  are  all  large  and 
leather  bound  and  the  price  twice  as 
much  as  in  New  York.  We  bought  in 
Denver  the  finest  trout  flies  tnat  I 
have  seen — Hardy's,  at  $1.50  the  dozen. 
Number  twelves  are  the  size. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  trout  abso- 
lutely will  not  look  at  the  large  flies 
which  are  the  thing  in  eastern  Canada. 
We  found  the  killing  patterns  to  be 
gray  hackle  with  orange  body,  gray 
hackle  with  yellow  body,  royal  coach- 
man, and  the  rest  nowhere.  However, 
the  brown  hackle,  California  hackle, 
professor,  red  ant,  willow,  black  ^nat, 
whirlinc;  dun,  ginger,  blue  upnght, 
and  flights  fancy  should  be  in  the  book. 

The  dryfly  and  dry  fly  fishing  is  it 
out  there,  although  I  also  used  the  dry 
flies  in  wet  fly  fishing.  A  five  ounce 
nine  or  nine  and  one-half  foot  rod  is 
the  thing,  fifty  yards  of  E  line  and  a 
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six-foot  leader.  A  tapered  English 
leader  with  dropper  loop  at  right 
angles  to  prevent  fouling  the  fly  is  the 
best. 

As  the  water  is  much  of  it  swift  and 
heavy,  waders  and  hobnailed  shoes  are 
practically  necessary,  hip  boots  being 
of  little  use  and  unsafe.  The  proper 
net  is  one  with  a  long  handle  and  a 
spike  in  the  end.  This  is  customarily 
used  as  a  staflF  and  should  have  a 
leather  arm  loop  so  that  it  may  be 
dropped  while  playing  the  Ash. 

Rocky  Mountain  fishing  is  easy 
enough  after  you  catch  on,  but  it  is  a 
highly  specialized  form  of  the  fishing 
industry.  The  water  is  so  extremely 
clear  that  the  fish  can  see  without 
glasses;  also  it  is  so  swift  and  heavy 
for  the  most  part  that  casting  across 
the  current  with  a  long  line  is  an  un- 
productive exercise. 

The  way  to  do  it  is  to  cast  up  stream 
with  a  line  but  little  longer  than  the 
rod,  let  the  flies  drift  ,about  four  or 
five  feet  toward  you,  and  cast  again. 
By  so  doing  you  are  behind  the  fish 
and  less  likely  to  be  seen,  you  can  see 
the  fish  rise,  and  when  you  strike  you 
set  the  hook  in  instead  of  pulling  it 
away.  Few  fish  hook  themselves  here 
and  you  seldom  get  one  unless  you 
see  it  before  it  takes  the  fly. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  a  floating 
fly  is  desirable  under  these  conditions. 
The  fish  can  see  so  well  that  when 
using  two  gray  hackles,  one  with 
orange  body  and  one  with  yellow,  the 
orange  was  taken  time  after  time  al- 
though I  myself  could  not  see  the  flies 
after  they  touched  the  water. 

On  the  Gunnison  and  its  headwaters 
the  trout  take  the  fly  all  day  through- 
out the  summer,  the  hours  between 
eleven  and  two  o'clock,  strange  to  say, 
being  regarded  as  best.  They  are  of 
four  kinds,  the  Rainbow,  Loch  Leven, 
Rocky  Mountain  or  Native,  and  East- 
em  Brook,  and  you  seldom  know 
which  you  have  on  until  brought  to 
net. 

The  Loch  Leven  is  by  many  con- 
sidered the  best — a  veiy  firm,  stocky 
fish  with  large  carmine  spots  and 
nearly  as  active  as  the  Rainbow.  The 
Native   is   similar  in   shape   but   has 


black  spots.  The  Eastern  Brook  is 
esteemed  the  least  and  many  regret 
their  introduction  in  these  waters. 

As  to  numbers,  while  a  novice  will 
not  be  overburdened,  a  fair  fisherman 
will  get  more  than  he  can  use.  I  saw 
one  who  did  not  pretend  to  expertness 
take  twenty-nine  fish  in  an  hour. 
Western  ideas  of  a  good  catch,  how- 
ever, are  liberal.  One  party  of  four, 
fishine  only  three  or  four  hours  a  day, 
moved  on  after  taking  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  fish  in  two  days  be- 
cause the  fishing  was  so  poor. 

The  largest  we  took  was  four  pounds; 
two-pounders  were  more  plentiful,  one- 
pounders  common.  An  SJ^pound 
Rainbow  was  taken  by  another  party 
during  our  stay  and  many  large  fish 
were  at  that  time  being  taken  in  other 
parts  of  the  state. 

The  Ways  of  the  Big  Ones 

The  Denver  Post  offers  fifty  dollars 
in  gold  to  any  fisherman  catching  a 
trout  weighing  eight  pounds  or  more 
with  rod  and  fly  in  running  water. 
The  largest  fish  for  which  this  prize 
was  paid  in  1916,  was  a  Loch  Leven 
trout  weighing  fourteen  pounds  eight 
ounces  on  the  paper's  scales  in  Denver. 
It  was  caught  in  the  Big  Thompson 
River  at  Estes  Park  and  is  thought 
to  be  the  largest  trout  ever  caught  in 
Colorado  with  rod  and  fly. 

The  big  fellows,  however,  are  not 
leaping  into  the  air  after  flies  very 
much;  they  nose  around  the  bottom 
in  a  more  dignified  manner.  While 
all  the  big  fish  mentioned  were  taken 
on  the  fly  many  are  caught  with  bait 
at  night.  After  dark  they  feed  around 
in  the  shallow  edges  of  the  deep  pools 
and  a  good  worm  bait  is  likely  to  con- 
nect you  with  something  worth  while. 
It  is  against  the  law  to  fish  after  10 
p.  m.  or  to  have  a  light  shining  on  the 
water. 

I  learned  something  out  there  about 
shipping  fish.  The  accepted  manner 
is  to  wrap  the  clean  fish  in  oil  paper, 
a  dozen  or  more  then  being  gathered 
into  a  bundle  like  a  bunch  of  asparagus, 
surrounded  by  a  little  clean  hay  to 
protect  and  insulate  them,  and  sewn 
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up  in  a  neat  covering  of  burlap.  A 
shipping  tag  reading  as  follows  may  be 
procured  of  any  postmaster. 


Domestic  Certificate 

STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Department  ot  Game  and  Piah 
/  hereby  certify  that  the  Bah  to  which  thia 
Certificate  ia  attached   were  lawfully  taken  by 


me  in 

Gunnison  County,  Colo.,  on  the- 
Signed 


day  or. -19.. 


Said  fish  are  donated  to  party  mentioned  below 


After  filling  out  this  tag  and  affixing 
the  proper  postage  the  bundle  is 
mailed  via  parcel  post.  Fish  mailed 
at  Almont  at  4  p.  m.  reach  Denver  at 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  deterioration 
of  the  fishing  in  Colorado.  Not  only 
the  state  but  the  railroads  plant  great 
quantities  of  fish.  The  D.  &  R.  G. 
whose  rails  border  the  Gunnison 
recently  placed  in  waters  along  its 
roadbed  7,215,000  young  trout  in  one 
year. 

Fishermen  from  the  East  visiting 
this  region  will  feel  the  altitude  for  a 
few  days  and  too  much  strenuosity 
should  be  avoided  at  first.  I  did  not 
feel  it  after  two  days,  but  it  was  there 
all  right  because  every  time  I  opened 
my  camera  the  bellows  collapsed, 
slowly  extending  as  the  thin  air  filled 
it.  Upon  returning  to  Denver,  eleva- 
tion, 5,000  feet,  the  air  after  the  higher 
levels  felt  heavy  and  lifeless. 

The  climate  of  Colorado  is  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  this  fishing  ''dif- 
ferent." It  is  a  land  of  glorious  sun- 
shine and  sparkling,  invigorating  air. 
The  nights  are  made  for  sleeping 
under  blankets.  Above  7,000  feet 
there  is  apt  any  night  to  be  a  frost.  We 
had  several  frosts  and  stoves  were  in 
order  in  all  the  cabins  and  tents — this 
during  the  week  in  August  when  the 
thermometer  in  Chicago  touched  104 
degrees.  There  is  a  rapid  warming 
up  in  the  sun  and  an  equal  cooling  in 
the  shade,  a  difference  of  50  degrees 
between  sunshine  and  shade  being 
not  uncommon. 


The  atmosphere  contains  only 
twenty-five  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
saturation,  the  average  annual  raiilfall 
being  less  than  fifteen  inches,  whereas 
in  New  England  it  is  about  fifty  inch- 
es. Since  my  last  visit  many  changes 
have  taken  place.  The  state  is  now 
a  "dry"  one  in  the  temperance  sense 
also  and  the  Ford  infests  it  in  place  of 
the  jackrabbit.  The  changes  are  for 
the  better  at  that:  an  auto  beats  a 
cow  pony  when  the  post  office  is 
twenty  miles  away,  and  when  the 
ranch  hands  go  to  town  on  Saturday 
night  there  is  now  some  slight  chance  of 
their  return. 

Colorado  as  a  state  is  some  stuck 
up.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  Alps 
is  8,500  feet.  Colorado  has  one  hundred 
peaks  each  more  than  13,500  feet  high 
and  forty  with  an  altitude  of  more  than 
14,000  feet.  We  fished  at  9,000  and 
hunted  at  10,000  feet. 

Prepare  for  Weather 

Wool  is  the  thing  to  wear  next  the 
skin  under  such  conditions,  medium 
weight  underwear  being  light  enough. 
An  army  shirt,  khaki  trousers,  sweater, 
and  a  warm  coat  will  do.  As  to  foot- 
gear for  walking  and  hunting,  I  had 
all  kinds,  but  the  old  reliable  double 
bottom  oil-tanned  moccasin  here  as 
elsewhere  "is  for  me  personally  the 
medicine"  as  Colonel  Roosevelt  would 
say.  Amber  shooting  glasses  will  be 
found  helpful  for  general  use  in  the 
bright  sunlight.  As  to  mosquitoes  and 
flies  there  are  none. 

While  it  may  almost  be  said  that  it 
never  rains  in  Colorado  in  the  summer, 
there  are  very  frequent  thunder- 
showers.  One  or  more  such  showers 
'  may  be  observed  in  some  quarter  at 
almost  any  time  of  the  day.  For  the 
most  part  they  pass  on,  but  frequently 
they  come  your  way  and  when  they  do 
you  henceforth  understand  what  is 
meant  by  a  cloudburst  in  the  moun- 
tains; hence  fishermen  should  carry  a 
rubber  coat  or  shirt. 

Sometimes  it  hails.  It  hails  hail- 
stones of  the  same  variety  that  Mr. 
Sanborn  heard  bouncing  off  the  roof 
of  a  sawmill  a  mile  away  up  in  Wyom- 
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ing.  These  thundershowers  produce 
one  very  beautiful  effect.  Upon  a 
cley  starlight  night  without  a  cloud 
in  the  heavens  there  may  be  seen 
sudden  flashes  over  the  mountains 
like  the  swift  beam  of  a  great  search- 
light or  an  unusually  brilliant  flash  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis.  It  is  the  far 
distant  lightning. 

The  Gunnison  region  is  historic 
country.  It  lies  as  before  mentioned 
on  a  transcontinental  route — the  earli- 
est explored.  In  1879  the  first  im- 
portant discovery  of  silver  in  Colorado 
was  made  on  its  headwaters — the 
Forest  Queen  lode,  in  the  hills  west  of 
Crested  Butte.  It  was  on  the  Gunni- 
son that  Colonel  Roosevelt  made  his 
headquarters  on  some  of  his  bear 
hunting  trips.  The  country  all  about 
abounds  in  present  day  game,  but  the 
elk,  once  so  numerous,  are  now  called 
to  mind  only  by  the  mountains  so 
named  and  the  quantities  of  weather 
worn  antlers  which  here  and  there 
serve  as  rustic  fences. 

The  bird  shooting  is  exceptionally 
good  and  one  of  the  charms  of  the 
region  is  the  choice  of  fishing  or 
hunting.  The  open  season  for  sage 
grouse  is  the  month  of  August;  for 
prairie  chickens,  the  blue  or  dusky 
grouse  and  the  willow  grouse  or 
ptarmigan,  August  15th  to  October 
10th,  and  for  doves  August  15th  to 
31st.  A  non-resident  hunting  license 
costs  $10.00,  but  a  very  convenient 
provision  permits  hunting  at  $1.00  per 
day  for  those  who  do  not  hunt  enough 
to  justify  the  regular  license. 


The  birds  are  found  in  the  draws  or 
shallow  gullies  worn  by  small  streams 
winding  their  way  down  the  sides  of 
the  foothills  or  lower  mountains.  The 
draws  are  conspicuous  among  the 
sage  brush  wastes  as  ribbons  of  green 
willows  and  aspens.  Here  come  the 
birds  for  water  and  cover. 

We  hunted  one  draw  which  ended 
at  an  elevation  of  about  8,500  feet, 
following  it  up  to  its  source  at  10,000 
feet.  In  its  lower  portion  were  sage 
grouse  and  doves,  the  latter  in  rather 
large  flocks.  Higher  up  were  found 
willow  grouse  and  above  9,000  feet 
the  blue  grouse,  a  magnificent  bird, 
easily  the  finest  of  our  American 
species,  attaining  four  or  more  pounds 
in  weight.  On  one  day  fifteen  were 
bagged  and  on  another  fourteen.  The 
blue  grouse  will  carry  a  lot  of  shot  and 
number    fours    are    the    prescription. 

About  the  draws  grow  wild  flowers 
in  great  variety  and  of  brilliant  hue, 
while  humming  birds  were  observed 
seemingly  by  the  thousand. 

The  J&lue  River  of  Colorado  was  well 
named  and  it  is  a  pity  that  its  name 
was  changed.  Not  only  is  the  water 
blue,  but  the  sky,  the  mountains,  and 
the  spruces,  for  the  tamed  and  edu- 
cated scions  of  which  we  pay  Eastern 
nurserymen  fabulous  prices,  are  blue. 
The  region  is  a  paradise  for  the  fisher- 
man and  hunter,  also  by  reason  of  the 
brilliant  sunlight,  clear  air,  and  re- 
sultant wonderful  definition,  for  the 
photographer.  If  you  visit  it  ex- 
pecting to  have  the  time  of  your  life 
you  will  not  be  disappointed. 


This  month  the  Editor  of  The  Council  Fire  gives  special 
attention  to  fishing  and  fishing  tackle.  If  you  want  to  know 
the  latest  and  best  in  this  field  see  page  234  of  this  issue. 
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New  York  policemen  are  taught  the  differences  between  various  makes  of  automobiles 
and  motorcycles  in  order  that  they  may  identif)^  them  easily 


Watch  Your  Car 

By  Roy  Lewis 

Illustrated  with  Phot^)graphs 

The  Annual  Toll  That  Motorists 
Pay  to  Thieves  and  Joy-Riders 


IN  Detroit,  Michigan,  there  were 
3,361  automobiles  valued  at 
$2,367,304  stolen  in  1916.  Only  3,145 
were  recovered.  During  the  same 
time,  the  Detroit  police  recovered 
fifty-nine  automobiles,  stolen  in  other 
cities,  valued  at  $41,440.  In  the 
first  twenty  days  of  1917,  these  same 
officials  recovered  and  returned  to 
their  owners  eleven  stolen  automobiles. 

The  same  year  saw  1,050  automo- 
biles reported  to  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
police  as  stolen.  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
suflFered  in  the  same  way.  Chicago 
was  very  busy  apprehending  automo- 
bile thieves.  Dozens  of  other  cities 
met  the  same  wave. 

The  New  York  police  department 
reports  that   "Automobile  thefts   are 


on  the  increase,*'  and  backs  up  the 
statement  with  these  figures: 

1915 — 401  automobiles  stolen  and 
338  recovered. 

1916 — 915  automobiles  stolen  and 
731  recovered. 

Police  records  are  supposed  to  make 
interesting  reading.  Those  which 
various  Police  Departments  have  kind- 
ly placed  at  my  disposal  are  all  of  that 
and  more.  They  are  sad  commentaries 
upon  almost  everyone  except  the 
officials  who  are  supposed  to  catch  the 
thieves.  Almost  without  exception 
they  deal  with  the  carelessness  of 
owners,  the  ease  with  which  automo- 
biles may  be  stolen,  and  with  a 
deplorable  leniency  of  the  courts. 
Where  they  disagree  is  only  in  details. 
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The  similaritY  of  police  department 
letters  is  strikine. 

The  New  York  Department  of 
Police  writes : 

"The  increase  in  automobile  thefts 
is  due  to  several  thines — aihon^  them 
being  the  remarkable  jump  m  the 
total  production  of  cars,  the  sudden 
prosperity  that  has  come  to  many  men, 
the  carelessness  usually  attendant  upon 
sudden  riches,  and  the  envy  and 
avariciousness  of  a  class  of  employees 
who  have  been  spoiled  by  too  much 
easv  money. 

'  Many  automobiles  reported  stolen 
are  really  not  taken  by  thieves  at  all, 
but  bv  irresponsible  persons  who, 
through  protracted  over-indulgence  in 
food  and  drink,  simply  borrow  a  car 
and  whirl  off  in  a  joy  ride.  These  end 
not  infrequently  in  disaster  to  the  car, 
or  its  occupants,  or  to  both.  The  car, 
or  what  remains  of  it,  is  usually  found 
by  the  police  a  few  days  later  and 
restored  to  its  owner,  but  it  is  always 
a  task  to  decide  whether  to  mark  it  as 
a  *  theft'  or  an  'accident.* 

"The  dividing  line  is  a  thin  one — so 
thin   that  joy   riders   may  easily   be 
classed  as  thieves  or  actually  become 
thieves    from 
force        of 
habit.    .    .    . 
Everybody  is 
having  a  good 
time  and  one 
car  less  out  of 
a  dozen  park- 
ed  along  the 
curb  or  in  a 

f^  a  r  a^e  or 
ivery  is  not 
noticed. 
Police  officers 
say  that  it  is 
easier  to-day 
to  get  away 
with  an  auto- 
mobile than  it 
is  to  lift  a 
pocketbook. 

"The  great 
majoritv  of 
automobile 
thefts  are  at- 
tributed  to 


Automobile  Thievery  Facts 


No.  Can 
Fop.     Stolen     Value 


that  class  of  individuals  governed  by 
impulse,  recruited  in  the  main  from 
dishonest  chauffeurs  temporarily  out 
of  employment  and  in  financial  straits. 
This  individual  does  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  seize 
automobiles  left  unprotected  by  care- 
less drivers. 

"All  this  does  not  apply  to  the  out 
and  out,  habitual  thief.  When  he 
steals  a  car,  his  first  effort  is  to  dis« 
guise  it;  his  second,  to  obtain  a  market. 
.  .  .  Sometimes  the  thief  is  deliber- 
ately hiding  behind  the  reputation  of 
an  honest  dealer,  or  he  may  be  working 
in  perfect  understanding  with  an 
unscrupulous  dealer  who  is  nothing  but 
a  'fence.'" 

H.  W.  Dunn,  Chief  of  Police  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  has  had  little 
experience  with  the  joy-rider,  profes- 
sional thieves  having  been  almost  his 
sole  trouble  with  automobiles  which 
disappeared.  An  excerpt  from  his 
letter  follows: 

"Most  of  the  cars  stolen  here  were 
taken  by  organized  bands  who  would 
take  the  cars  to  other  cities  and  dis- 
pose of  them  after  disguising  them  by 
removing  the  engine  numbers  and 
putting  on 
different  li- 
cense num- 
bers. These 
were  usually 
stolen  from 
other  cars. 
They  often 
changed  tires, 
removed  ac- 
cessories, and 
even  painted 
the  wheels  a 
different 
color. 


Per- 
inan* 
ently 
Loet 


Net 


Ay. 

Price 


aty 

Detfoitt       1,000.000  3,361  $2.367304  215  $152,064  «$704 
aevdandf  1.000.000  1.050        739.200  Inc        Inc  * 

New  Yorkt  6,000.000     915        644,160  184     129,536      * 

Total     8,000,000  5^26  $3,750,664  "" 

There  are  forty-eight  cities  in  the  United  States 
of  more  than  100.000  population,  totaling  approxi- 
mately 20,000.000.  (1910  census). 

Latest  available  motor  registration  statistics. 
(1915).  2,445.664.  Estimates  by  best  motor 
authorities— 3.000,000  for  1917. 

Three  cities  of  8,000,000  lost  5.326  in  1916.  At 
the  same  ratio,  the  forty-eight  cities,  which  are 
legitimate  prey  for  organised  thieves,  offer  the 
chance  for  13.315  stolen  cars  in  1917.  Detroit 
owners  lost  permanently  one  car  from  each  fifteen 
stolen;  New  York  lost  one  of  each  five  stolen.  Call 
it  an  average  of  one  lost  in  each  ten  stolen,  and 
thieves  have  a  good  gamble  of  getting  away  with 
more  than  1,331  cars  in  these  forty-eight  cities,  a 
total  haul  valued  at  $937,024.00. 

(*)— Batimate  by  Detroit  Department  of  Police 
(i) — SUffhtly  enlarged  to  reduce  ratio  and  give  round 
nuniocrs 


"I  have 
found  among 
the  auto 
thieves  who 
have  been 
arrested  here, 
many  old  time 
'Yegg'  men, 
who  have 
eiven  up  the 
blowing    ofj 
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safes  and  robbing  of  country  stores 
and  taken  to  the  stealing  of  automo- 
biles, as  they  figure  they  take  less 
chances  and  make  more  money  in  the 
game  when  they  have  a  'fence  in  some 
other  city  who  will  handle  stolen  cars 
for  them. 

"Then  there  are  a  lot  of  crooked 
chauffeurs,  who,  when  they  want  to 
leave  the  city,  generally  figure  on 
taking  an  auto  with  them.  They 
usually  find  a  sale  for  the  car,  as  there 
is  always  someone  in  every  city  who  is 
trying  to  buy  something  for  half  its 
value." 

The  Police  Department  of  Detroit 
put  itis  opinion  in  a  nutshell: 

"An  automobile  is  a  very  easy 
thing  to  steal  and  a  hard  thing  to  find, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  thief  can 
often  be  a  hundred  miles  away  before 
the  owner  misses  it.  Another  reason 
is  the  fact  that  only  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  automobile  owners  take 
any  precautions  in  protecting  their 
cars  with  good  locks.'* 

Dangerous  Knowledge 

It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  that  the 
automobile  industry  which  has  brought 
such  recent  prosperity  to  Detroit  has 
also  brought  a  liability.  George  A. 
Walters,  Secretary  to  the  Detroit 
Chief  of  Police,  says  that  there  are 
probably  in  that  city  the  largest 
number  of  persons  who,  not  owning 
cars,  are  able  to  drive  a  car  of  any 
make,  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  thousands  of  young  men 
employed  in  automobile  factories.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  this  fact  that  niakes  it 
a  matter  of  record  in  Detroit  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  "stolen"  cars 
were  dnven  away  by  joy-riders. 

While  W.  S.  Rowe,  Chief  of  Police 
of  Cleveland,  reports  that  the  great 
majority  of  automobiles  stolen  are  by 
joy-riders,  the  Automobile  Club  of 
that  city  feels  that  organized  bands 
lead  the  procession.  Regardless  of  who 
took  them,  it  is  a  fact  that  probably 
no  city  ever  had  as  exciting  a  time  as 
Cleveland  did  over  the  1050  stolen 
automobiles  in  1916.  The  trails  led 
from  very  young  boys  to  a  member  of 


the  staff  of  one  of  the  leading  dailies 
there,  from  real  estate  men  to  a 
member  of  the  faculty  in  a  law  school. 
Most  of  this  was  organized  theft. 

When  it  became  known  that  the 
first  six  months  of  1916  showed  a 
greater  number  of  stolen  cars  than  all 
of  the  previous  year,  organized  pre- 
ventive action  began.  The  Cleveland 
Automobile  Club  worked  hand  in 
hand  with  the  police  department. 
More  than  130  arrests  were  made,  and 
thirty-six  persons  were  committed  to 
penal  institutions.  The  Club  located 
more  than  $100,000  worth  of  automo- 
biles and  accessories. 

Sometimes  an  arrest  in  Cleveland  led 
to  another  in  Detroit,  or  other  cities. 
Here  is  evidence  of  the  "fence" 
mentioned  by  New  York  and  Omaha 
police. 

From  its  experience  last  year,  the 
Cleveland  Automobile  Club  sums  up 
in  this  way: 

"Two  causes  stand  out  as  factors 
in  the  wholesale  theft  of  automobiles; 
the  ease  with  which  cars  may  be  stolen, 
and  the  leniency  of  the  courts." 

It  is  |;enerally  agreed  that  an  auto- 
mobile IS  easy  to  steal.  Of  the  leni- 
ency of  courts,  more  later. 

If  organized  theft  of  automobiles 
does  not  yet  stand  as  of  more  im- 
portance than  joy  riding,  drastic 
action  is  necessary  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  so.  The  New  York  Police 
Department  stands  back  of  the  state- 
ment that  an  expert,  for  high  and  easy 
money,  can  change  the  appearance  of 
a  car,  from  radiator  to  tail-light  and 
put  it  on  the  road  again  in  one  hour. 

"Changing  the  color  of  cars,"  says 
the  letter,  "has  become  a  trade  for 
artisans  of  shady  reputation.  There  is 
a  great  demand  for  the  work  and  good 
money  is  paid  for  it.  The  paint  is 
usually  sprayed  on  by  air  pressure, 
because  tnis  makes  the  work  quicker^ 
and  it  is  not  important  that  the  color 
should  last  longer  than  to  effect  a  sale 
or  trade." 

This  is  practically  what  all  police 
departments  have  found  to  be  the 
biggest  obstacle  placed  in  their  way. 
It  is  hard  to  disguise  certain  makes  of 
high-priced  cars,  but  with  the  moderate 
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priced  car,  the  popular  one,  great 
pains  are  taken  to  make  the  disguise 
complete.  Repainting,  interchanging 
of  accessories,  removal  of  distinctive 
marks,  new  license  numbers,  new 
positions  for  lamps,  etc.,  chiseling  or 
other  elimination  of  factory  and  motor 
numbers,  are  only  a  few  of  the  things 
resorted  to  by  professional  auto- 
crooks. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  about 
all  the  police  letters  which  I  have  be- 


owners  who  would  not  press  their 
cases.  This  number  got  off  scot-free, 
leaving  206  others  in  this  one  city 
who  suffered  no  particular  punish- 
ment except  being  arrested.  Of  Cleve- 
land's more  than  six  score  arrests, 
twenty-four  were  freed  outright.  Only 
thirty-six  were  sent  to  penal  institu- 
tions. Fred.  H.  Caley,  Secretary  of 
the  Cleveland  Automobile  Club,  gave 
me  two  instances  in  which  the  punish- 
ment seemed  inadequate. 
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This  is  a  sample  of  the  identification  cards  issued  to  New  York  policemen.    This 
one  happens  to  be  a  Pierce-Arrow 


fore  me  is  the  great  number  which 
compare  jewelry,  pocketbooks,  houses, 
and  other  personal  property  which 
has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  thief, 
with  automobiles.  It  all  seems  to  point 
to  a  demand  for  a  new  feeling  of 
responsibility  by  the  owner  of  an 
automobile. 

If  only  about  3,000,000  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  own 
automobiles,  it  is  not  fair  that  they 
should  take  up  the  time  of  our  police 
which  should  logically  be  spent  in 
behalf  of  the  100,000,000  who  do  not 
own  or  drive  cars.  We  take  pains  to 
care  for  our  "personal  property,"  but 
we  seem  not  to  realize  yet  that  an 
automobile  is  also  "personal." 

I  have  said  something  of  court 
leniency. 

Of  Detroit's  591  arrests,  there  were 
235    convictions.       There    were    150 


Four  boys  of  good  families  in  Cleve- 
land admitted  having  to  do  with  more 
than  twenty  automobile  thefts.  They 
could  not  recall  all  their  thefts,  but 
thought  they  had  used  more  than 
fifty  cars  for  joy  rides.  Accessories  had 
disappeared  from  many  of  these,  and 
other  damage  done,  but  the  boys  were 
paroled  to  their  parents  upon  payment 
of  the  damage  to  cars  which  they  could 
remember  stealing. 

Another  boy,  of  a  poorer  family,  was 
convicted  of  stealing  two  cars,  one  of 
which  was  stripped  and  damaged.  He 
was  paroled  to  his  mother. 

Judge  Evans,  of  the  Franklin  County 
(Ohio)  criminal  court  has  a  better  idea. 
In  sentencing  a  man  for  at  least  three 
years  in  the  penitentiary  for  stealing 
an  automobile,  he  said: 

"Automobile  thievery  has  become 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  age.  T 
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This  is  largely  because  punishment  is 
not  certain  enough  and  parole  boards 
are  too  ready  to  release  men  from 
prison  after  conviction.  Imprison- 
ment is  not  so  much  to  punish  the 
oflFender  as  to  prevent  others  from 
committing  the  same  crime  by  making 
an  example  of  him.  Unless  courts 
take  heroic  methods  at  once,  nobody's 
property  will  be  safe." 

A  summary  of  the  last  year's  ex- 
perience with  automobile  thieves,  gives 
us  the  following  advice  culled  from 
various  police  departments: 

Pass  laws  reauiring  all  dealers  in  used 
cars  to  report  daily  all  cars  taken  in. 

Have  the  Secretary  of  each  State 
inidate  a  card-index  system  for  stolen 
cars  reported  to  him. 

Amend  the  "Horse  thief,"  or  other 
law,  making  it  cover  automobiles. 

Make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  buy  a  car 
with  engine  numbers  obliterated. 

Establish  a  500-mile  zone  of  co- 
operation between  police  departments. 

Let  every  automobile  club  work  in 
the  closest  possible  cooperation  with 
police  departments. 

Have  each  owner  place  secret  identi- 
iicadon  marks  on  his  car. 

Finally,  and  above  all,  develop  a 
new  sense  of  rsponsibility  and  caution 
in  every  automobile  owner. 

If  some,  or  all,  of  these  things  are 
not  done,  we  may  confidently  look  for 
a  growth  in  this  sort  of  lawbreaking 
which  will  rival  the  old  days  of  horse- 


thievery  and  cattle-rustline  of  our 
Western  country.  In  those  days,  men 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
No  punishment  was  too  severe  for  the 
offender. 

No  legal  punishment  can  be  too 
severe  for  the  irresponsible,  or  respon- 
sible, thief  who  steals  an  automooile. 
Joy-rider  or  professional  thief,  his 
crime   is    the   same,    and    should    be 

Eunished  to  the  full.  Let  him  hide 
ehind  no  name.    A  thief  is  a  thief. 

There  is  one  automobile  for  each 
mile  of  rural  road  in  the  country.  If 
each  owner  leaves  his  car  unprotected 
only  once  a  day,  there  are  3,000,000 
opportunities  placed  before  the  thief. 
The  temptation  is  too  great.  The 
result  is  proven  in  the  1916  records. 

Arthur  Woods,  Commissioner  of 
Police  in  New  York  City,  has  found 
it  necessary  to  inaugurate  an  auto- 
mobile identification  course  in  his 
school  for  "rookie"  policemen.  De- 
troit has  found  it  advisable  to  appoint 
a  squad  for  the  tracing  of  automobiles 
alone.  Cleveland  was  forced  to  detail 
its  Chief  of  Detectives  and  some  of  his 
aides  to  the  work.  The  Secretary  to 
the  New  York  Chief  of  Police  suggests 
that  joy-riding  may  be  a  new  form  of 
insanity.  Anyhow,  the  facts  stand. 
Insanity,  greed,  or  what  not,  it  should 
be  stopped.  A  wrist  slap  will  not  do  it. 
Increased  precautions  oy  owners  will 
do  much.  Proper  legal  means  must 
do  the  rest. 


* 


* 


Learning  Fast 


JONES  had  but  recently  taken  up 
golf.  It  was  his  third  or  fourtn 
game  and  his  Opponent  asked  him  his 
score  after  they  holed  out  on  the  first 
green. 

"Four,"  said  Jones  nonchalantly. 

"Good  work,"  said  Opponent.  "I 
took  a  four  myself." 

Jones  looked  mildly  surprised  but 
said  nothing.  The  next  hole  was  a 
long  one,  but  Jones  reported  a  five. 
This  time  Opponent  looked  surprised 
and  mildly  pained  but  jotted  it  down 


opposite  his  own  seven  without  a  word. 

The  climax  came  at  the  third  hole 
where  Jones  announced  a  triumphant 
three,  while  Opponent  pleaded  guilty 
to  a  four. 

"But,"  said  Jones  protestingly,  "I 
watched  you  and  you  only  took  two. 
I  counted  them." 

Then  a  light  dawned  and  Oppo- 
nent's face  cleared.  "You're  really 
ienorant  then,  and  not  a  liar,"  he  said. 
*  i^ou  know  you  count  them  all, — not 
the  putts  only." 
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Wolving  —With  Complications 

By  Bennett  F.  Schauffler 

It  Began  With  a  Lucky  Shot,  and  a  Cave  and 
a  Rattlesnake  Furnished  the  Complications 


THE  average  Montana  ranch  fur- 
nishes sufficient  occupation  to 
keep  a  man  busy  during  most  of  the 
light  hours  of  about  six  and  a  half 
days  a  week,  and  when  the  half  day 
of  "rest  and  gladness"  that  marks  the 
Sabbath  afternoon  comes  around,  one 
is  as  apt  as  not  to  saddle  up  and  com- 
bine business  with  pleasure  in  a 
"wolving"  expedition. 

"Wolving,*  be  it  explained,  con- 
sists in  ranging  the  hills  intent  upon 
the  extermination  of  that  wily  depre- 
dator of  calves,  the  timber  wolf,  and 
his  more  furtive,  but  almost  equally 
destructive,  cousin,  the  coyote. 

Hence,  it  was  perfectly  natural 
that  a  balmy  Sunday  afternoon  in 
August  should  find  Spike  and  me, 
mounted  for  the  chase  and  trotting 
out  through  the  corrals  in  a  cloud  of 
fine  dust.  Spike  carried  his  .30-30  in 
a  scabbard  beneath  his  stirrup  leather, 
but  I,  at  the  last  moment,  had  dis- 
carded my  .44  for  a  .22,  in  the  hope 
of  bagging  a  few  young  sage-hens 
en  route. 

As  we  passed  the  bunk-house,  Bar- 
ney, the  big  red  setter  that  belonged 
to  the  boss,  rose  from  his  place  in  the 
sun,  stretched  smoothly,  and  fell  in 
behind. 

"Go  home,  B ,"  I  began  per- 
functorily. 

"Aw,  let  him  come,"  said  Spike; 
"it'll  do  him  good  to  range  a  little. 
He  won't  scare  nothin'."    So  Barney 


accompanied  us,  coursing  gaily  about 
the  prairie,  now  sniffing  judicially  at  a 
gopher  hole,  now  jumping  high  to 
snap  at  a  passing  butterfly. 

We  didn't  expect  to  find  much  that 
afternoon  and  we  didn't  really  care. 
It  was  pleasant  enough  to  swing 
along,  with  the  breeze  fanning  a 
breath  of  sage-brush  and  the  prairies 
stretching,  far  and  dun,  to  the  blue 
mountains  out  across  the  Missouri. 

Asw  we  rode,  the  talk  ran  on  a  lone 
wolf  of  phenomenal  size  and  a  pecul- 
iar silver-white  coloring,  who,  tradi- 
tion said,  reappeared  every  three 
years  to  take  his  toll  of  the  "Lazy  S" 
cattle. 

"I  ain't  never  saw  him  myself," 
said  Spike,  "but  old  Bill  was  tellin' 
to-day  that  it  was  just  three  years 
ago  this  summer  he  killed  that  'Ajax' 
yearlin'  the  old  man  put  so  much 
stock  in.  I  reckon,  if  we  could  smoke 
up  that  boy,  it  would  tickle  the  boss 
some.  They  do  say  the  brute's  been 
comin'  back  sence  1897  and  killed 
mo'  cattle  than  you  could  brand  in  a 
mo  nin  . 

Spike  rolled  thoughtfully  in  his 
saddle  and  dug  in  his  vest  pocket  for 
"makin's." 

We  rode  on  in  amicable  silence  until 
our  way  brought  us  out  upon  the 
bench  of  the  "Woody"  butte.  From 
the  edge  of  the  shelving  plateau 
where  we  halted,  the  land  dropped 
away  abruptly  for  some  three  nun- 
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dred  feet,  opening  up  a  wide  stretch 
of  close-cropped  bottom  land,  scored 
here  and  tnere  with  shallow  coulees 
and  dotted  with  grazing  white-faces. 

Spike  swept  the  expanse  with  prac- 
ticed eye  and  cursed  explosively. 
"Them  glasses,"  he  jerked,  indicating 
the  binoculars  which  he  had  often 
jeered  at  me  for  carrying. 

Once  possessed  of  them,  he  gazed 
long  and  earnestly,  while  I  sought,  in 
vain,  to  ascertain  the  object  of  his 
interest. 

"Look  a'  there,"  he  said,  handing  the 
glasses  to  me  at  last,  "the  dark  spot, 
just  to  the  left  of  the  draw!" 

I  brought  the  binoculars  to  bear  and 
made  out  the  recumbent  body  of  a 
thoroughbred  calf. 

"Now  a  bit  to  the  right,"  said 
Spike,  and,  as  I  shifted  my  field  of 
vision,  I  caught  a  flicker  of  movement 
among  the  sage-brush,  which  resolved 
itself  into  a  skulking,  dirty-white 
figure. 

"The  old  devil  himself,"  said  Spike 
with  profane  elaboration";  this  is 
a  chance  in  a  million.  I'll  ride  down 
this  draw,"  he  continued,  "and  try 
to  come  up  the  wind  at  him,  so's  to 
get  a  shot.  You. stay  on  the  bench 
and  try  to  keep  him  off  the  butte. 
Get  it  ?^' 

He  was  off  in  a  flash,  his  wiry  little 
buckskin  sliding  on  its  haunches  down 
the  precipitous  side  of  the  hill. 

I  rode  leisurely  along  the  edge  of 
the  declivity  with  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  little  drama  taking  place  on  the 

Elain  below.  Reports  of  the  old 
rute's  sagacity  were  not  exaggerated, 
for  no  sooner  did  the  puncher  emerge 
on  the  plain  below  than  the  object  of 
his  attention  dropped  its  tail  and 
resolved  itself  into  a  gray  streak  along 
the  prairie.  As  Spike  afterward  ex- 
pressed it,  "he  sure  made  a  noise  like 
one  parallel  o'  latitude  encircling  the 
hemisphere." 

Spike  had  his  eyes  open  and  his 
spurs  were  in  the  buckskin's  ribs  be- 
fore the  wolf  had  taken  his  third 
jump.  Then  it  was  even  money  for 
about  two  miles  around  the  base  of  the 
butte,  with  just  a  shade  in  favor  of  the 
horse. 


Following    around    the    butte,    my 

Eony  ran  into  a  rock  slide,  and,  before 
e  could  pick  his  way  through,  the 
wolf  had  turned  and  quartered  up  the 
slope  in  front  of  us  toward  a  grove  of 
auaking-asp,  high  on  the  rocky  side. 
I^pike  had  set  his  pony  at  the  hill,  and 
the  gamy  beast  was  struggling  up 
among  the  rocks  with  convulsive 
heaves,  but  the  slope  was  evidently 
too  much  for  him,  after  the  long  spurt. 
I  dug  spurs  into  my  own  animal  and 
cursed  the  ineffectual  .22  that  clattered 
at  my  saddle. 

Mr.  Wolf  reached  the  quaking-asp 
grove  and  paused.  Right  there  he 
committed  a  very  human,  but  inci- 
dentally fatal  error  in  tactics.  Calmly 
he  seated  himself  on  his  haunches; 
gently  lolled  out  about  five  inches  of 
pink  tongue,  and  smiled  as  provoking 
a  smile  as  I  have  ever  beheld  on  the 
visage  of  man  or  beast. 

Got  Html 

I  measured  the  distance  with  my 
eye,  grunted  hopelessly,  and  cast  a 
dejected  eye  at  Spike.  He  was  off 
his  horse  like  lightning,  kneeling,  and 
even  as  I  looked  he  fired. 

I  shook  my  head,  then  "Gawd!" 
said  Spike,  and  his  face  was  suffused 
with  delighted  astonishment,  "Gawd, 
I  got  him." 

I  whirled  to  look  up  the  slope. 
There  rolled  Mr.  Wolf  on  his  back, 
snarling  savagely  and  snapping  at  a 
wide  dark  stain  on  his  right  shoulder. 

I  was  on  the  ground  in  an  instant 
and  tearing  up  the  slope  like  a  charge 
up  San  Juan  Hill,  but  before  I  could 
get  to  him,  the  wounded  beast  was  up 
and  crashing  through  the  quaking- 
asps  toward  the  rocks  above. 

I  plunged  after,  fighting  my  way 
blindly  through  the  thicket,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  minutes'  thrashing 
and  struggling,  emerged  on  the  rocks 
and  cast  a  quick  glance  about.  The 
quarry  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Far 
down  the  slope  was  Spike  struggling 
manfully  upward  with  the  weight  of  his 
angora  chaps,  and,  leading  him  by 
about  twenty  jumps,  was  Barney. 

I   whistled   for  the   dog   and   then 
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carefully  surveyed  the  broken  rock 
about  me.  By  the  time  Barney  had 
reached  my  side  I  was  rewarded  by 
the  sight  of  a  crimson  sprinkle,  not 
yet  dried,  and  farther  on  a  dark 
smirch  where  the  wounded  shoulder  had 
scraped  a  projecting  comer. 

Barney  sniffed  the  fresh  blood  trail 
and  drooped  dejectedly.  His  laCk  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  face  of  my  excite- 
ment was  heart-rending.  I  set  u]>on 
him  with  every  canine  exhortation 
and  adjuration  I  could  summon,  and 
finally,  with  great  reluctance,  he 
dropped  his  nose  and  set  off,  gingerly 
sniffing  a  zigzag  course  amone  the 
rocks,  up  and  around  toward  the 
rueged  cliffs  on  the  west  side.  ^ 

I  followed  eagerly,  and  every  now 
and  then  was  rewarded  by  a  glimpse 
of  the  tell-tale  crimson. 

For  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we 
picked  our  way  along  the  treacherous 
rocks.  Then,  when  the  precipitous 
ledge  towered  almost  above  us,  Bar- 
ney suddenly  stopped,  raised  his  head, 
dropped  his  tail,  and  emitted  a  most 
piteous  whine. 

I  exhorted  him  again.  I  begged, 
commanded,  cursed,  and  prayed  him, 
but  all  in  vain.  He  stood  on  one  foot 
and  then  on  the  other,  and  whined  to 
melt  a  heart  of  stone,  but  another 
step  he  would  not  stir.  Finally,  I 
reverted  from  praying  to  cursing  and 
clambered  on  alone  in  the  general 
direction  in  which  Barney  was  pointed, 
but  before  I  had  gone  a  dozen  yards,  I 
became  aware  of  a  yawning  crevice 
in  the  cliff"  befpre  me,  and  realized 
that  we  had  tracked  our  game  to 
ground. 

The  opening  which  faced  me  was 
triangular  in  shape,  some  four  feet 
wide  by  perhaps  three  high,  and  run- 
ning deep  into  the  ledge,  with  some- 
thing of  an  upward  slant  which  pre- 
vented a  view  of  the  inner  recesses. 
A  smear  of  blood  on  the  right  side 
of  the  cavity  indicated  that  the  in- 
habitant had  recently  entered. 

I  looked  at  the  toiling  Spike  far 
down  the  hill;  once  more  cast  depreci- 
ating eyes  on  my  .22,  and  then  suddenly 
decided  that  the  wolf  must  be  dead 
already,  and  that  Spike  had  achieved 


enough  glory  for  one  afternoon  with- 
out crawling  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  after  his  victim.  So  down  I 
dropped  on  hands  and  knees  and, 
pushmg  the  little  gun  before  me,  ad- 
vanced gingerly  and  with  trepidation. 

The  place  was  fearfully  dark  with 
my  body  blocking  the  entrance  and 
smelt  abominably  of  carrion. 

I  had  advanced  a  little  over  the 
length  of  my  body  when  a  savage 
snarl  just  in  front  of  me  apprized  me 
of  the  disconcerting  fact  that  I  still 
had  a  rather  lively  adversary  to  con- 
tend with.  I  seriously  considered 
retreat,  in  fact  had  begun  stealthily 
to  retrace  my  path,  wnen  suddenly 
a  dry,  sinister  buzz  resounded  through- 
out the  little  cavern. 

Trouble  Both  Ways 

I  started  wildly  at  the  sound  and 
hastily  gathered  in  my  outlying  ex- 
tremities. Then,  cramping  my  head 
back  over  my  shoulder  with  difficulty, 
I  perceived  that  a  large  rattle  snake 
had  crawled  out  of  a  crevice  and  lay 
coiled  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

Even  as  I  looked,  another  vicious 
snarl  emanated  from  the  depths  and  I 
heard  the  stirring  of  a  recumbent 
body. 

As  I  look  back,  the  situation  offers 
humorous  aspects.  Under  the  press 
of  circumstances  it  appealed  to  me  in 
no  such  light. 

"One  at  a  time,"  I  thouriit  doggedly, 
"and  the  biggest  first."  Thereupon  I 
advanced  my  little  gun  and  loosed  a 
pellet  into  the  shadows. 

There  was  a  yelp  of  pain,  a  confused 
scuffling,  and  I  pumped  three  more 
shots  into  the  gloom  before  a  heavy 
body  hurtled  against  the  end  of  my 
gun.  Fortunately  the  weapon  was 
well  braced  against  my  shoulder  and 
met  the  charge  squarely. 

I  heard  the  click  of  strong  teeth, 
felt  a  foul  breath  on  my  face,  and  even 
as  I  realized  that  the  beast  had  run 
with  gapinj^  jaws  full  onto  the  barrel 
of  my  rifle,  I  pulled  the  trigger 
desperately. 

Almost  simultaneous  with  the  re- 
port I  felt  a  sharp  tap  on  the  heel 
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of  my  boot,  and  for  a  moment  I 
fancied  that  Spike  had  arrived  and 
was  following  me  in.  Then  the  relaxa- 
tion of  pressure  on  my  gun-muzzle 
brought  my  attention  back  to  the 
wolf. 

A  faint,  convulsive  scratching  came 
from  the  place  where  he  had  fallen, 
soon  giving  place  to  oppressive  silence. 

I  strained  my  eyes  through  the 
gloom,  but  could  distinguish  nothing. 
Then,  convinced  that  I  had,  at  least 
temporarily*  disposed  of  that  case, 
my  mind  reverted  with  a  sickening 
sensation  to  the  rattler. 

I  realized  that  I  must  keep  my  legs 
doubled  up  and  be  very  quiet,  and, 

t'ust  as  that  realization  dawned  on  me, 
became  aware  that,  in  my  excite- 
ment, I  had  extended  them  again  to 
their  full  length.  "Thank  God,"  I 
thought,  "old  Spike  must  have  scared 
the  snake  away."  Once  more  I  shot 
a  cramped  regard  back  over  my 
shoulder  and  to  my  ^reat  delight  the 
rattler  had  actually  disappeared. 

Gingerly,  and  with  many  an  appre- 
hensive backward  glance,  I  withdrew 
from  that  hole,  and  when  I  stood 
erect  again  in  the  sunlight,  it  would 
have  been  a  toss-up  to  tell  whether 
my  fervent  ejaculations  constituted 
an  oath  or  a  prayer. 

"Where  the  hell  you  been  ?"  shouted 
Spike  from  below,  where  he  stood  by 
the  cowering  dog. 

"Come  up  and  see,"  I  returned,  too 
full  for  further  words. 

"In  there?"  he  said,  arriving,  out 
of  breath.    "He's  dead  then?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "Fm  not 
so  sure  of  it  that  I'd  crawl  in  again 
for  fifty  dollars." 

Spike  looked  me  over,  thoughtfully 


rubbing  his  chin.  "You  look  per- 
turbed," he  said,  "don't  be  a  clam, 
what  went  on?" 

"Let's  settle  this  first,"  I  said,  "then 
we'll  have  the  whole  story." 

So,  after  a  preliminary  shot  from 
the  .3D-30  and  a  careful  search  for 
lurking  reptiles.  Spike  crawled  in, 
lighting  matches  as  he  went,  and 
shortly  emerged  dragging  our  gigantic 
prey  by  one  leg,  stone  dead. 

I  pried  his  gory  jaws  apart  and 
found  in  the  back  of  his  moutn,  a  small 
bullet-hole  penetrating  fairly  to  the 
base  of  the  brain.  Along  the  roof  of 
his  mouth  ran  a  long  cicatration 
traced  by  the  front  sight  of  the  little 
gun. 

"What'che  find?"  said  Spike  im- 
patiently. 

I  showed  him  the  scar  and  proceeded 
to  recount,  with  feeling,  the  incident 
of  the  cave. 

"But  what  became  of  the  snake?" 
I  added,  in  conclusion.  "You  didn't 
scare  him  away  after  all." 

"'Course  I  didn't,"  said  Spike.  He 
ruminated  at  length.  Finally — "let's 
see  your  boot  heel,"  he  said  suddenly. 

I  lifted  my  foot,  and,  fair  in  the 
bottom  of  my  high  heel,  were  two 
small  parallel  punctures. 

"Broke  his  fangs  off,"  marveled 
Spike,  thoughtfully  examining,  "and 
he  was  a  big  one  too." 

The  puncher  rose  to  his  full  height, 
and  eyed  me  up  and  down  during  a 
reflective  pause.  "Boy,"  he  said  at 
last,  with  conviction,  "you've  had  as 
much  luck  in  the  last  half  hour  as 
most  people  cram  into  a  regular  life- 
time." 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
I  concluded  that  Spike  was  right. 


If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  the  opportunities 
for  sport  and  pleasure  that  the  Puget  Sound 
country  offers,  look  for  the  photographic  story 
in  the  June  Outing.     You  can't  fool  the  camera 
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Late  Pa 't ridges 

By  H.  p.  Sheldon 

The  Gunman  and  the  Author  Have  a  Busy  Day  with 
the  Sixteen,  the  Twenty,  and  the  Feathered  Bombshell 


THERE  is  a  yearly  season — by 
some  miscalled  melancholy — when 
the  plowman,  emerging  from  the  low- 
gabled  farmhouse  at  sunrise,  stamps 
upon  the  soil  with  an  inquiring  boot 
heel  to  find  the  erstwhile  pliant  earth 
set  overnight  into  a  conditio^  of 
cement-like  stubbornness.  There  are 
days  when  the  sun  finds  bits  of  bright, 
scintillating  frost  metal  in  the  atmos- 

Ehere,  and  there  are  days  when  no 
reath  of  wind  stirs  the  gray  pall  over- 
head, and  the  most  weatherwise  about 
the  countryside  hesitates  to  cast  his 
prophecy  for  rain  or  snow  in  the  murky 
overhang. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  smoky  blue 
frost  grapes,  hickory  nuts,  apples,  and 
sweet  cider;  when,  if  a  man  has  so 
lived  that  his  digestive  apparatus 
bears  him  no  ill  will,  he  rtiav  draw  his 
breakfast  chair  toward  a  bounty  of 
buckwheat  cakes  and  spicy  sausages. 
And,  best  of  all,  this  is  the  season  of 
late  pa'tridges. 

The  night  before  a  hunter's  fire  had 
blazed  in  the  little  cast  iron  stove  in 
the  den  up  under  the  eaves  of  the 
farmhouse.  Over  its  radiant  cheeriness 
the  Gunman  and  I  had  made  strong 
partridge  medicine.  The  next  day  was 
to  be  a  memorable  one  for,  aside  from 
the  king's  sport  with  the  king  of  birds, 
we  were  to  test  a  pair  of  new  small 
gauge  guns  for  the  first  time  in  the 
field. 


The  Gunman  had  abandoned  his 
seven  and  one-half  pound  twelve  bore 
for  a  sixteen  of  pleasing  lines  and  pro- 
portions, and  I,  at  one  exhilarating 
swoop,  had  gone  from  a  twelve  to  a 
twenty  bore.  His,  the  Gunman's,  was 
just  an  ordinary  sixteen  double  gun — 
there  was  nothing  mysterious  or  ro- 
mantic about  it,  except  in  his  eyes. 
But  mine! 

There  wasn't  a  thing  which  a  twenty 
double  should  have  that  mine  didn't 
have.  It  weighed  exactly  what  a 
twenty  bore  gun  with  twenty-eight 
inch  barrels  should  weigh — six  pounds 
and  one  ounce,  of  course.  It  was 
chambered  for  a  two  and  three- 
quarter  inch  shell,  and  both  barrels 
had  been  bored  full  choke  because  I 
already  had  my  suspicions  about  late 
pa'tridges. 

When  eleven  o'clock  sent  us  finally 
to  bed  the  den  had  become  a  hopeless 
litter  of  cruisers,  woolen  socks,  cart- 
ridge belts,  long  shells  and  short  shells, 
shells  with  inches  of  wadding,  and 
shells  without  very  much  wadding  at 
all;  shells  that  were  loaded  with  bulk, 
and  shells  that  were  loaded  with 
dense  smokeless.  We  had  them  in  every 
conceivable  color  and  combination  of 
powder,  shot,  and  wadding.  The  Gun- 
man even  had  two  or  three  deadly 
looking  things  loaded  with  a  solid 
leaden  ball — the  deer  season  was  open — 
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which  looked  savage  enough  to  rip 
the  stem  off  a  German  submarine. 

In  spite  of  our  late  hours  and  our 
long-winded  arguments  relative  to  the 
futility  of  the  sixteen  bore  as  a  grouse 
gun  against  the  twenty  bore,  and  the 
absolute  foolishness  of  trying  to  kill  a 
pa'tridge  with  a  twenty  when  you 
could  get  a  sixteen  for  the  same  amount 
of  money — in  spite  of  these  things  it 
was  only  seven  o'clock  of  a  clear 
November  morning  when  the  Gunman 
and  myself,  heavily  gloved  and  sweat- 
ered,  appeared  at  the  crest  of  the 
wooded  slope  which  barred  the  north- 
em  sweep  of  the  valley. 

Here  we  paused.  The  sun,  but 
lately  risen,  was  sweeping  long  fingers 
of  pink  and  gold  across  the  brown 
ridges  back  of  us.  In  the  direction  of 
the  lake  great  columns  of  mist,  now 
milky  white,  now  flame  colored,  rose 
slowly  and  twisted  away  over  the 
Adirondack  foothills.  The  air  was  so 
still  that  we  plainly  heard  the  booming 
rattle  of  a  farm  wagon  away  over  on 
the  "turnpike." 

But  no  day  can  be  beautiful,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  except  one 
does  something  with  it.  After  five 
minutes  of  appreciative  silence  the 
Gunman  broke  open  his  gun  and  slid  a 
couple  of  cartndges  into  the  trim 
breech. 

"Looks  like  a  mighty  fine  day 
coming,"  he  observed,"  and  I  wouldn't 
be  s'prised  if  the  big  fellows  made 
things  lively  for  us  to-day;  this  keen 
air  and  sunshine  will  put  'em  right 
on  the  quiver.  You'll  wish  that  you 
had  swapped  that  flea  gun  of  yours  for 
a  ten  gauge  with  fifteen-inch  barrels 
and  some  reverse  choke  on  them. 

"When  we  get  into  the  pines  you'll 
find  yourself  on  the  left  hand  side  of  a 
little  gully.  Keep  along  on  the  rim 
of  it  and  I'll  be  right  over  across;  then, 
if  there  are  any  birds  in  there,  they'll 
likely  flush  back  and  forth  and  give  us 
both  a  show." 

I  started  along  in  accordance  with 
his  battle  plans,  but  halted  at  the 
edge  of  the  pines  for  a  final  advisory 
word  from  my  companion. 

"'Bout  halfway  up  on  your  side 
you'll  come  to  a  little  opening  filled 


with  sumach  and  thomapple  brush — 
better  take  that  kinda  careful,  the 
birds  will  probably  be  in  there  for  their 
breakfasts." 

Thus  cautioned,  I  slid  over  the  top 
lever  of  the  twenty  and  dropped  in  a 
couple  of  long  shells  loaded  with  two 
and  one  half  drams  of  bulk  smokeless 
and  seven-eighths  of  an  ounce  of 
chilled  sevens;  the  shooting  here  would 
be  fairlv  open,  and  I  deaded  that  it 
required  a  hard  flying  load  which  would 
stick  well  together.  Later,  when  we 
should  find  birds  in  the  thick  cover 
I  meant  to  use  a  quarter  dram  less 
powder  and  drop  shot  instead  of  the 
chilled  variety. 

Going  Into  Action 

The  hill  top  had  a  curious  smooth 
concavity  running  directly  across  the 
top.  The  Gunman  said  that  it  looked 
like  the  dent  in  a  Fedora,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  question  his  simile. 
Both  sides  of  the  shallow  ravine  thus 
formed  were  covered  with  an  irregular 
growth  of  pine.  In  the  Champlain 
country  wherever  one  finds  small 
pines,  one  also  finds  white  birches  and 
sumachs,  and  these,  with  an  occasional 
thomapple  tree,  covered  the  bottom 
of  the  gully. 

I  waited  until  I  saw  the  faded  canvas 
of  the  Gunman's  coat  abreast  of  me 
on  the  opposite  ridge,  and  then  went 
cautiously  forward  with  the  grass, 
slippery  and  brittle  from  the  frost, 
crunching  under  my  cruisers.  My 
nerves  were  stmng  to  a  tension  which 
made  the  rustle  of  an  uneasy  leaf  the 
signal  for  a  nervous  uplift  of  my  gun 
barrels. 

Presently,  after  a  series  of  such 
nervous  gymnastics,  as  false  alarm 
followed  false  alarm,  my  expectant 
fever  cooled  a  trifle  and  I  allowed  my 
muscles  to  ease  into  a  posture  less 
rigid  and  anticipatory  while  my  grip 
on  the  slender  stock  of  the  twenty 
lessened  a  bit.  Anyone  who  has 
hunted  grouse  can  tell  what  happened 
then.  From  behind  a  tiny  bit  of 
"chimney  top"  there  burst  the  dyna- 
mic roar  of  wings,  accompanied  and 
preceded  by  that  nerve  racking,  hyp- 
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notic,  "Prut-prut-prut,"  of  a  cock 
partridge.  He  was  so  close  that  I 
could  see  the  markings  on  his  plump 
chest  and  the  derisive  glint  in  his 
distended  eye  as  he  tore  past  me  and 
flipped  out  of  sight  behind  a  pine. 

Probably  your  favorite  naturalist 
will  insist  that  the  ruffed  grouse  emits 
his  cackle  as  a  warning  to  his  mates 
and  from  alarm  over  his  own  individu- 
ally precarious  position.  But  I  know 
better.  I  can  read  his  mind,  and  I 
know  exactly  why  he  does  it — but 
the  knowledge  doesn't  help  me  any. 
He's  a  psychologist — and  a  blamed 
practical  one,  too. 

They  say  that  one  who  hears  the 
warning  buzz  of  a  rattler  for  the  first 
time  needs  no  one  to  tell  him  that  the 
sound  comes  from  a  snake — and  is 
dangerous.  We'll  admit  that  Br'er 
Side  Winder  has  a  few  thrills  in  his 
tail,  but  his  song  is  a  fatuous  monotone 
when  you  attempt  to  compare  the 
expression  he  delivers  through  it  with 
the  expression  that  a  partridge  con- 
veys in  that  compelling,  "Prut-prut- 
prut!" 

It  makes  you  feel  that  lives  are  at 
stake;  it  challenges  you  to  keep  cool, 
and  derides  you  for  not  being  able  to. 
If  you  had  to  listen  to  it  for  more  than 
a  second  at  a  time  you'd  be  in  hys- 
terics and  you  know  it — and"  the 
gamey  old  feathered  gambler  knows  it, 
too.  When  he  opens  his  clatter  he's 
winding  you  up  like  an  alarm  clock 
and  setting  you  to  explode — and 
spill  your  "works"  all  over  the  place. 

It's  the  silence  and  uplifted  hand 
of  an  orator  before  he  delivers  the 
last  clause  of  his  campaign  speech. 
It's  the  last  inch  on  tne  time  fuse. 
And  meanwhile  the  master  of  the  solo 
shakes  out  a  ruffle  or  two  and  dis- 
appears over  the  edge  of  the  ravine 
to  droop  his  wings  under  a  new  bit  of 
imperceptible  cover  and  chuckle  in 
grousy  mirth  over  the  figure  you  cut. 

I  slid  the  safety  back  and  forth  six 
times  and  then  stood  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation  until  the  dwin- 
dling roar  had  entirely  died  and  the 
silence  of  the  ravine  was  broken  only 
by  the  horrid  laughter  of  the  Gunman 
on  the  opposite  bank. 


"You're  pretty,"  he  remarked  critic- 
ally. "Standmg  there  with  the 
golden  sunlight  falling  on  your  slender 
*figger.'  What  do  vou  represent — 
Helen  on  the  walls  of  Troy,  or  what? 
Do  you  generally  pose  draped,  or  in 
the  nuder"  This  last  with  reference 
to  my  state  of  hypnosis,  I  presume. 

But  he  had  not  long  to  laugh.  A 
hen  partridge,  properly  displeased  at 
the  Gunman's  broad  humor,  exploded 
from  a  clump  of  hazel  almost  at  his 
elbow.  Someone  ought  to  copy  that 
bird's  self  starting  mechanism — she 
didn't  really  start  at  all;  there  was  no 
transitory  period  of  however  brief  a 
space.     She  wasn't — and  she  was! 

Hoist  with  His  Ovm  Joke 

The  Gunman's  mouth  stayed  open, 
but  the  coarse  sounds  of  ribald  mirth 
were  hushed;  his  face  quivered,  and 
the  eyes  became  glassy.  Locomotor 
ataxia  had  him  in  its  fatal  grip.  With 
a  surge  which  must  have  wrenched 
him  to  his  very  core  he  broke  the  spell 
and,  turning,  fired  both  barrels  into  a 
pine  while  the  bird  sailed  into  my 
sector. 

I  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  my 
swing  going,  so  I  cut  this  bird  down  at 
a  neat  forty  yards  and  squalled  over 
to  the  discumfuddled  Gunman:  "Why 
don't  you  keep  your  hens  to  home? 
They're  over  here  more'n  half  the 
time,  just  a-peckin'  hell  out  of  things." 

"Shucks!"  was  his  disgusted  re- 
joinder. "You  could  have  nailed  that 
one  with  a  tennis  racket.  I'd  had  her 
myself,  only  I  couldn't  get  *sot,' 
somehow." 

Through  the  pines  ahead  of  me  I 
presently  caught  glimpses  of  the  scarlet 
of  sumach  clusters  and  the  soft  reds 
and  grays  of  thornapple  scrub.  This 
was  the  spot  the  Gunman  had  warned 
me  of,  and  I  forthwith  brought  the 
twenty  to  a  ready  and  stepped  gingerly 
from  behind  the  last  intervening  pine. 
Quiet  as  I  had  been,  and  noiseless 
upon  moccasined  feet,  the  feeding 
birds  had  heard  me. 

I  had  just  a  glimpse  of  one  as  she 
stood  beneath  a  spray  of  sumach, 
silent  and  motionless  as  a  bit  of  bronze 
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graving,  yet  every  line  of  her  radiated 
lustrous  vitality.  It  was  a  wonderful 
study  in  repression.  The  instant  she 
felt  my  eyes  upon  her  was  the  in- 
stant that  she  broke  her  pose  and 
vanished  in  a  swirl  of  leaves.  Away 
through  the  interlacing  branches  of 
the  scrub  I  caught  a  flash  of  whirring 
wing  tips  and  snapped  a  load  of  shot 
after  them. 

The  result  was  cataclysmal;  I  dimly 
saw  the  hen  whirl  and  strike  the 
ground,  but  the  fall  was  noiseless, 
lost  in  the  roar  of  twenty  pairs  of 
wings  in  the  air  at  once.  Birds  sprang 
from  in  front  of  me,  from  beside  me, 
and  almost,  it  seemed,  from  under  me. 
Every  thombush  seemed  to  shelter  a 
half  dozen  brown  bodies  which  under- 
went a  sort  of  organic  fulmination 
every  time  I  moved  a  muscle. 

A  Touch  of  Grouse  Fever 

So  rapid  and  so  confusing  was  the 
action  that  I  had  another  bad  attack 
of  "buck  fever";  hardly  would  I  get 
my  frantic  gun  muzzles  to  cover  one 
bird  before  another  would  bisect  the 
line  of  flight  and  lead  my  (ickle  aim 
in  another  direction.  And  all  the  time 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Gunman,  I  was 
yelling,  "Mark!— Mark!— Mark!"  at 
the  top  of  my  voice. 

Why  I  should  have  assumed  that 
he  needed  my  verbal  statement  to  the 
effect  that  game  was  a-wing,  when  the 
very  air  was  resonant  in  demonstra- 
tion, is  more  than  I  can  explain;  but 
I  remember  that,  at  the  outset,  I  had 
some  impulse  for  order  which  led  me 
to  try  to  call  each  bird  in  its  proper 
numerical  sequence:  "Mark  one! — 
Mark  two!  etc.,"  but  the  game  soon 
became  too  fast  for  me  and  I  finished 
in  a  series  of  demoniacal  shrieks  with 
my  gun  covering  all  the  points  of  the 
compass. 

Dimly,  too,  I  had  fleeting  visions  of 
my  companion,  knee  deep  in  the  young 
hazel,  with  his  gun  at  snoulder  as  he 
tried  to  snatch  some  morsel  from  the 
horn  of  plenty  which  I  had  upset. 
Just  as  he  d  get  fairly  on  a  bird  my  own 
gun  muzzles  would  sweep  around  his 
way  as  I  followed  some  new  will  o' 


the  wisp — down  would  go  his  gun 
barrels  as  he  ducked  and  cringed  in 
anticipation  of  the  dose  of  shot  which 
he  expected  me  to  loose  upon  him. 

It  ended  finally  with  the  Gunman 
heroically  braving  the  terrors  of  my 
fire  and  killing  the  last  bird  of  the 
flock  before  she  vanished  into  the 
iscrub,  while  I,  completely  unstrung 
by  my  Herculean  efforts  of  the  past 
few  seconds,  fired  my  long  delayed  left 
barrel  harmlessly  into  an  unoffending 
pine  top.  At  which  the  other  chap 
looked  relieved. 

"Well!"  said  he,  with  a  great 
expiration  of  breath,  "you  done  well. 
You  actually  shot  that  last  barrel 
without  having  it  hurt  yourself  nor 
nobody  else.  Now  don't  you  go  and 
tell  my  wife  how  close  you  come  to 
spoiling  my  nice  hunting  coat — or  my 
snooting  days  will  be  over,  Jessie, 
dear." 

We  spent  the  ensuing  hour  rambline 
about  the  hill  top  raising  singles  and 
doubles  from  the  big  flock  that  we  had 
flushed  from  the  sumachs.  The  cover 
was  patchy  and  the  shooting  close,  so 
I  found  a  use  for  my  lighter  loads  of 
powder  and  the  drop  shot.  When  we 
finally  emerged  into  the  wood  road  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  we  had  three  more 
birds  to  our  credit — two  rn  the  Gun- 
man's pocket,  and  one  fine  old  cock 
bird  in  my  own. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  marsh  the 
road  wound  in  and  out,  with  acres 
of  brown,  slow  moving  water  and  rank, 
drab  grasses  upon  one  side,  and  the 
flank  of  a  hill,  covered  with  hickories 
and  maples,  encroaching  upon  the 
other.  It  was  near  to  luncheon  time 
and  we  were  headed  toward  a  spot  a 
bit  farther  along  where  a  spring  of 
clear  water  gurgled  from  under  a  huge 
gray  boulder  at  the  roadside.  The 
sun  shone  warmly  down  into  the  hill- 
side and  a  gray  squirrel,  tempted  from 
his  hole  by  the  fine  weather,  ran  out 
upon  the  limb  of  an  ancient  basswood 
and  set  up  a  hoarse,  rasping  chatter 
which  was  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  little 
fellow's  plump  body. 

The  Gunman  immediately  became 
interested.       I    had    barely    time    to 
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anticipate  his  request  by  quietly 
slipping  one  of  the  long,  heavy  loads 
into  the  chamber  of  the  twenty  to 
replace  the  lighter  charge  which  I 
withdrew,  when  he  turned  and  handed 
me  his  sixteen  and  accepted  the  smaller 
gun  instead.  A  second  or  two  later  the 
woods  rang  to  the  sharp  report  of  the 
little  shotgun  and  the  squirrel  dropped 
to  the  ground  with  a  "thud"  which 
dispelled  any  doubts  as  to  "cripples." 

^aid  my  companion:  "I  don't 
make  a  practice  of  shooting  those 
chaps  with  a  shotgun,  but  I  have  a 
theory  that  a  shotgun  has  to  be 
shootmg  mighty  good  to  kill  them 
clean.  They're  tough  little  beggars 
with  more  lives  than  Pharaoh's  cat — 
I  always  try  out  a  new  gun  on  'em." 

Just  before  we  reached  the  spring 
we  flushed  a  woodcock.  As  we  were 
hunting  without  a  do§  it  was  the 
barest  chance  that  we  discovered  him 
at  all.  We  had  noticed  "borings"  and 
chalk  marks  along  the  edge  of  the 
road  and  were  on  the  lookout  for  the 
maker.  He  jumped  from  a  fringe  of 
willows  and  careened  away  across  the 
open  marsh  until,  at  the  report  of  my 
companion's  gun,  he  shut  his  wings 
with  a  snap  and  dropped  to  the  bog. 

"Got  him!"  said  tne  Gunman  com- 
placently, and  we  walked  out  to 
retrieve  the  game  from  the  tuft  of 
grass  into  which  the  bird  had  pitched. 
When  we  were  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
the  spot  the  crafty  cock  leaped  into  the 
air  aeain — unhurt — and  pulled  out  for 
the  shelter  of  the  willows. 

When  my  eun  came  up  I  had  the 
comfortable  feeling  that  I  had  cen- 
tered the  bird,  and  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  see  him  collapse,  at  the  crack 
of  the  right  barrel,  halfway  between 
the  spot  where  we  stood  and  the  shore 
line.  It  was  my  turn  to  snap  the 
breech  of  the  gun  open  and  eject  the 
empty  shell  with  an  air  of  careless 
sopnistication,  remarking  at  the  same 
time:    "/  got  him." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  this 
time;  the  little  fellow  lay  in  the  mud 
with  his  head  flat  upon  one  side  and  a 
reproachful  eye  upturned  to  our  ap- 
proach. "Crippled,  I  guess,"  ob- 
served my  companion,  as  he  stooped 


to  pick  up  the  bird.  There  was  an 
electric  movement  under  the  gloved 
hand — and  the  "cripple"  was  in  the 
air  ui>on  as  sound  a  pair  of  wings  as 
any  bird  ever  boasted  1 

*You  cunnin'  little  cuss,  you," 
ejaculated  my  admiring  partner,  "you 
slipped  it  over  on  us  twice,  didn't 
you.?  And  it  worked  good  both 
times." 

Our  long-billed  quarry  evidently 
thought  it  oest  not  to  rely  upon  his 
strategy  again — some  Lincoln  among 
woodcock  may  have  left  sage  advice 
anent  fooling  some  people  all  the 
time — and  he  maintained  his  twisting 
flight  until  he  was  away  from  all 
danger  of  disturbance. 

When  Life  Is  WoHk  While 

A  few  minutes  later  we  paused  at 
the  spring  and  my  friend  set  about  to 
prepare  lunch.  He  broke  a  handful  of 
dead  twigs  from  an  ash,  set  them 
ablaze  with  a  single  match,  fed  the 
flame  with  larger  fuel  from  the  same 
tree,  and  drew  a  can  of  water  from  the 
spring; — all  in  about  the  same  time 
that  it  takes  to  read  about  it.  From 
a  package  in  his  pocket  he  drew 
sandwiches,  §reat  squares  of  golden 
com  bread,  little  sacks  of  sugar  and 
coffee,  and  Anally,  a  half  do2en  of  the 
delicious  link  sausages  for  which  the 
neighborhood  is  famous  in  more  than 
one  county. 

These  last  were  promptly  and  deftly 
strung  upon  willow  spits  and  sus- 
pended over  the  smokeless  blue  flame 
of  the  ash  sticks.  Later  we  ate  them 
with  huge  mouthfuls  of  crumbly  corn- 
bread  and  cupfuls  of  hot  coffee.  As 
the  "Florida  Kid"  was  wont  to  say, 
"Ef  ther's  anything  any  better  I 
certainly  nuvver  popped  my  tushes 
into  hit." 

Afterward  we  came  to  the  pipe 
stage  and  a  lazy  discussion  of  guns, 
birds,  and  hunters  we  had  met. 

Before  we  left  the  wood  road  for  the 
higher  pastures  and  groves  we  had  an 
encounter  with  a  flock  of  black  ducks 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  proved 
to  me  that  my  new  twenty  was  a 
"real  gun"  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
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I  had  slipped  in  a  pair  of  the  long 
shells  loaded  with  chilled  sixes,  in 
anticipation  of  just  what  happened. 
The  ducks  were  feeding  at  the  edge  of 
the  marsh  where  they  had  found  a 
bush  of  cranberries,  and  we  were 
unaware  of  their  presence  there  until 
we  heard  the  startling  squawk  and 
squatter  of  their  departure. 

All  seemed  to  be  out  of  range,  but  a 
pair  split  from  the  flock  and  came 
somewhat  closer  than  did  the  rest. 
Upon  these  I  swung,  and  the  right 
barrel,  and  then  the  left,  cut  a  vicious 
swath  in  the  water  around  each  bird 
in  turn.  Both  were  clean  killed,  and 
the  last  one  was  hit  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  yards,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
estimate.  The  sixteen  smote  one 
unlucky  member  of  the  main  flock, 
and  the  callous  owner  made  me  wade 
after  all  three,  using  the  argument 
that  I  was  twice  as  interested  in  the 
matter  as  he. 

After  that,  just  to  show  that  we 
were  versatile,  we  had  a  rousing  time 
with  a  pair  of  cottontails  in  a  slash 
on  the  hillside.  Eventually  we  "hived" 
them  both — to  use  the  Gunman's 
verb.  Then,  because  the  sun  was 
dropping  toward  the  western  hills,  we 
turned  into  the  leaf-strewn  path  which 
would  lead  us  back  into  the  limestone 
'ridges  and  so  home. 

We  found  a  bunch  of  six  birds  in  a 
clump  of  poplars,  and  I  had  the  in- 
finite satisfaction  of  seeingone  tumble 
to  a  long,  fast  shot.  The  sixteen 
scored  on  another,  a  swift  quartering 
bird.  As  with  the  flocks  of  the  morning 
these  fellows  scorned  a  "running 
start";  they  were  all  big,  fully  matured 
birds,  and  it  needed  more  than  the 
edge  of  the  load  to  kill  them.  I*  had 
marked  down  a  single  in  a  clump  of 
brush  back  along  the  path;  while  I 
went  back  to  raise  him  the  Gunman 
awaited  my  return  in  the  clearing 
near  the  poplars. 

I  found  my  bird,  and  missed  him, 
and    returned    to    find    my    shooting 

Eartner  gazing  interestedly  into  a  small 
ole  under  an  ancient  stone  wall. 
"What  you  got  in  there?"  I  asked, 
as  I  came  up. 
"Dunno,"  was  the  naive  reply.    "I 


run  something  brown  into  this  yere 
hole — guess  maybe  it  was  a  bear." 
And  there  weren't  four  bears  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles! 

And  now  the  path  turned  again  and 
led  us  along  the  base  of  a  huge,  rocky 
ledge  which  was  locally  known  as 
"Rattlesnake."  During  the  summer 
months  it  appeared  to  be  the  gathering 
place  for  all  the  reptilian  pests  of  the 
country.  During  July  and  August 
no  one  cared  to  scramble  over  the 
rough  flanks  unless  they  were  willing  to 
exchange  the  risk  of  being  "pronged" 
by  one  of  its  denizens  for  the  chance  to 
observe  these  fascinating,  but  atra- 
bilious reptiles. 

Late  in  the  fall  Nature  dispatched 
her  more  truculent  guests  to  their 
winter  quarters  under  the  rock  piles, 
and  gave  the  place  over  to  grouse  and 
deer.  Along  tne  base,  among  the  huge 
boulders  which  Time  had  tossed  from 
the  cliffs  above,  we  found  partridges 
in  such  numbers  as  I,  at  least,  had 
never  found  them  elsewhere. 

Probably  they  gathered  from  the 
lowlands  and  marshy  spots  to  roost 
along  the  foot  of  the  Ledge;  literally, 
we  flushed  scores  of  them;  often  we 
saw  them  standing  upon  their  perches 
in  the  hardbacks — lumps  of  darkness 
against  a  lesser  dusk.  Once  on  the  wing 
we  saw  them  no  more,  as  they  invari- 
ably flared  straight  into  the  air  and 
hunted  cjuieter  spots  over  the  cliff  edge. 

My  fnend  killed  two  birds  straight, 
when  it  was  almost  too  dark  to  see 
what  he  was  shooting  at,  and  when 
we  had  retrieved  them  both  it  was 
time  to  pick  our  way  out  to  the  tum- 

Eike  and  head  toward  home.  The  sun 
ad  dropped  out  of  sight  behind  the 
shoulders  of  the  Adirondacks,  leaving 
faint,  saffron  traces  of  his  passing; 
from  the  direction  of  the  lake  came 
long  pools  of  purple  darkness  which 
rose  and  enveloped  the  pleasant  valleys. 
As  we  emerged  from  the  fields  and 
heard  the  ring  of  our  heels  upon  the 
harder  metal  of  the  pike  a  fox  yapped 
faintly  from  the  summit  of  grim  old 
Rattlesnake  and  a  glorious  hunter's 
moon  sailed  over  the  bare  tree  tops. 

The  Gunman  breathed  a  long  sigh: 
"I've  had  a  good  time,"  said  he. 
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Spokane,  Capital  of  an  Inland 

Empire 


By  Leroy  L.  Little 

niitftnted  with  Pbotograpba 


Planted  in  the  Wilderness  of  Yesterday  the  Game- 
FiUed  Wilderness  of  To-day  Lies  At  Its   Doors 


THE  eternal  search  for  butter  a  bit 
thicker  and  richer  for  the  bread 
which  I  was  already  earning  in  the 

Froverbial  manner  took  me  to  the 
nland  Empire  of  our  own  Northwest 
not  so  long  ago.  I  had  read  my  Lewis 
and  Clark,  'TThe  Oregon  Trail,"  the 
usual  ^rist  of  cowboy  and  Indian  stuff, 
includmg  even  some  of  the  **  Deadeye 
Dick"  variety.  I  went  with  the  true 
tenderfoot  idea  of  Western  frontier 
life — and  failed  to  find  it. 

Here  is  the  Inland  Empire  as  is — a 
region  three  times  as  large  as  New 
England,  with  a  population  rapidly 
approaching  one  million,  with  a  wealth 
of  production,  of  scenery,  and  sport. 
Sometimes  loosely  called  The  Spokane 
Country,  it  is  best  typified  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  city  of  Spokane, 
Washington.  Yet,  if  the  city  happens 
to  be  the  metropolis,  the  end  of  in- 
terest is  not  reached  when  you  see  and 
understand  Spokane.  The  country  all 
about  lies  rich  for  the  visitor,  and  open 
to  him. 

Stand  by  the  turbulent  falls  that 
helped  make  Spokane  what  it  is,  and 
recall  the  Indian  legend  of  the  woman 
who  enticed  men  into  the  meshes  of 
her  hair  and  so  ended  their  existence. 
Realize  the  closeness  of  its  trend  to  the 
2reat  English  epic,  Beowulf.  In 
Spokane,  Speelyai,  an  Indian  God, 
signifying  The  Coyote,  finally  hewed 
his  way  through  ner  vitals  and  set 
free  all  her  pnsoners.    According  to 


the  legend,  Speelyai  prophesied  that 
some  day  another  and  superior  race 
would  come  and  subdue  her  forever. 

There's  history;  and  food  for  Htera- 
ture. 

In  Indian  eyes.  Colonel  George 
Wright's  exploits  in  1858  were  a  ful- 
fillment of  that  prophecy.  In  yours 
and  mine,  the  dam  which  now  gener- 
ates 170,000  horsepower  of  a  possible 
400,000  is  the  complete  fulfillment.  Or, 
downstream  at  Long  Lake,  the  highest 
spillway  dam  in  the  world,  creating 
a  lake  twenty-three  miles  in  length,  is 
further  proof  to  our  more  civilized 
minds. 

Ride  almost  any  direction  from  Spo- 
kane on  a  network  of  electric  railways 
for  a  hundred  miles,  see  the  stringed- 
electric  lines  cutting  their  way  over 
the  mountains.  Follow  those  same 
lines  into  Idaho  mines,  ride  in  electric 
tramways  a  thousand  feet  below  the 
surface,  smell  the  gas,  see  the  galena 
deposits,  and  then  you  may  begin  to 
feel  that  you  are  not  merely  a  curious 
tourist  but  part  owner  of  a  wonderful 
country. 

There's  commercial  progress — and 
inspiration  from  seeing  it. 

Watch  all  Spokane  hie  itself  off  to 
lake  and  stream,  country  club  and 
forest,  for  week-ends.  This  is  the  way 
to  a  new  vision  of  loyalty,  of  family  life, 
of  pride  in  citizenship. 

There's  essential  play  and  recreation. 

Spokane  began  with  privation,  hard- 
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ship,  labor.  She  has  since  learned  to 
play.  Above  all,  she  is  fortunate  in 
that  her  work  and  play  lie  intermixed 
in  such  profusion  of  opportunity.  The 
proximity  of  each  to  the  other,  the 
easy  accessibility  of  the  real  wilderness 
surrounding  her  make  her  one  of  the 
greatest  playgrounds  of  the  nation — 
potentially.  The  tourist — casual  or 
professional,   curious  or  continuously 

Eeripatetic,  whether  his  main  eye  is  to 
usiness  or  unadulterated  sport — 
should  not  pass  her  by. 

Rivalry  between  the  Northwest 
Fur  Company,  an  English  concern, 
and  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York,  for 
supremacy  in  the  fur  trade  of  the 
Northwest  first  brought  the  Spokane 
Country  to  public  notice.  If  you  want 
the  whole  story,  read  Washington 
Irving's  "Astoria." 

Spokane's  story  is  one  of  contest  for 
terntory  by  England  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  fought  out  in  the  earli- 
est days  of  the  Nineteenth  century  by 
frontier  trappers.  It  developed  into 
the  famous  "Fifty-four  Forty,  or 
Fight"  slogan  which  elected  a  presi- 
dent. We  finally  got  neither  the 
latitudinal  line  nor  the  fight:  but  we 
have  most  of  the  country. 

Driving  in  toward  the  Columbia 
Valley,  familiarly  known  then  as  the 
Oregon  Country,  the  English  fur  traders 
established  a  post  on  the  "Spokan" 
as  it  was  known.  Astor  had  his  post 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  about 
the  same  time.  In  order  to  combat 
the  "Spokan"'  position,  Astor's  men 
went  far  to  the  northwest  into  the 
Okanagan  Valley.  For  the  details  of 
the  following  years  go  to  Irving. 

In  1858,  Colonel  George  Wright 
finally  completed  the  downfall  of  the 
allied  Indian  tribes  in  a  whirlwind 
series  of  fights  not  exceeded  in  any 
particular  by  spectacular  Harrison  or 
Custer.  By  1863  there  were  only 
ninety-three  registered  citizens  in  the 
whole  Spokane  Countrjr.  Ten  years 
later  there  was  a  sawmill  established 
at  the  Falls  of  Spokane,  where  it  kept 
up  a  precarious  existence — precarious 
for  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

In  1881,  the  hrst  locomotive  puffed 
its  way  into  the  present  city.     Four 


years  after  this  event,  three  men  made 
camp  in  dismal  mood  one  night  a  few 
miles  east  of  Spokane.  They  were 
weary  with  search  for  metal;  K>otsore 
from  far  wandering;  almost  ready  to 
call  it  Lost  Hope  and  report  to  civiliza- 
tion that  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mountains 
offered  nothing  to  prospectors.  But 
their  faithful  burden  bearer,  a  burro, 
stood  long  with  his  eyes  fastened  upon 
a  reflected  sunbeam  across  the  gulch. 
It  is  even  said  that  it  was  the  burro's 
turbulent  heels  that  first  uncovered 
the  lead. 

At  any  rate,  that  first  strike  went 
down  in  history  as  the  Jackass  Mine. 
However  it  happened  m  detail,  the 
fact  remains  that  here  was  the  galena 
which  was  responsible  for  the  first 
great  step  taken  by  the  territory. 

In  the  Hotel  Coeur  d'Alene  hangs 
a  rude  painting  of  the  incident  just 
mentioned.  Cidzens  seldom  fail  to 
show  it  to  the  newcomer. 

Out  of  the  Ashes 

Fire  in  1890  practically  destroyed 
the  city.  By  1900,  when  the  Great 
Commoner  was  making  his  second 
bid  for  the  presidency,  Spokane  boasted 
a  population  of  only  36,849.  When  the 
1910  census  time  arrived,  the  city 
found  that  it  had  increased  this  by 
183.3  per  cent,  for  a  total  of  104,402. 
Before  that  time,  Spokane  might  have 
ranked  as  one  of  those  precarious 
cities  of  the  West,  perhaps  over- 
boomed  and  due  for  decay,  perhaps 
just  beginning  to  catch  up  with  itself 
after  the  early  mining  rush  and  con- 
sequent disorganization.  The  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  proved 
its  final  right  to  continue. 

There  was  no  longer  danger  or 
even  possibility  of  retrogression.     Its 

f copulation  is  estimated  to-day  at 
rom  125,000  to  150,000  according  to 
the  facts  in  possession  of  the  estimator 
— or  depending,  sometimes,  upon  his 
enthusiasm. 

During  all  these  years  of  business 
prosperity,  of  mining,  agricultural,  of 
fruit  and  live-stock  development,  there 
lay  fiftv  lakes  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  Spokane.     Some  few  adventurous 
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spirits,  some  homesteaders  and  pros- 
pectors, the  Indian  remnants,  were  all 
that  saw  or  cared  for  them.  As 
"progress"  caught  up  with  and  came 
to  itself,  those  who  participated  in  it 
turned  aside  from  care  and  worry  to 
the  resources  of  beauty  and  recreation 
rather  than  those  of  finance. 


Spokane  now  goes  en  masse  to 
Liberty  Lake,  to  Hayden,  Spirit,  Twin, 
Loon,  and  a  dozen  others  for  recrea- 
tion in  the  same  spirit  of  youth  with 
which  she  had  always  thrown  herself 
into  "  Buy  at  Home.'  She  is  intelligent 
in  care  of  her  fishing  as  well  as  her 
forest   resources.      She   gazes   at   the 


Turtle  Rock  on  the  road  to  Long  Lake,  Washington,  30  miles  northwest  of  Spokane, 
where  has  been  built  a  spillway  dam  with  a  150-foot  fall,  the  highest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  This  great  dam  backs  up  the  water  of  Spokane  river,  forming  a  lake  23  miles 
long  and  approximately  one  mile  wide.     A  glimpse  of  the  lake  is  seen  in  this  picture 
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Downriver  Park  in  Spokane  built  along  the  shores  of  the  Spokane  river.  Spokane  has 
the  larp;est  park  area  in  proportion  to  population  of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  an  acre  of  park  for  every  fifty-eight  inhabitants,  and  a  total  of  1943  acres 


Falls  as  she  leaves  them  and  lets  their 
power  send  her  a  hundred  miles  away 
on  trolleys.  She  knows  the  value  of 
good  hignways,  builds  them,  cares  for 
them,  and  uses  them  for  pleasure  as 
well  as  for  labor.  She  marvels  and 
rejoices  in  the  perfume  of  her  checker- 
board orchards,  the  limitless  wheat- 
fields,  her  electricity,  her  irrigation  from 
lake  and  river,  her  mines  and  lumber. 


Riding  on  her  macadam  roadways, 
her  railroads,  her  trolleys  and  steam- 
boats, she  looks  out  upon  her  Inland 
Empire.  She  dominates  the  region 
from  the  Rockies  to  the  Cascades, 
from  Canada  to  Oregon.  She  is  not 
content  merely  to  possess  such  riches; 
she  goes  out  to  enjoy  them. 

When  Spokane  first  betook  herself 
to  advertisement,  her  vanity  was  hurt  p. 
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Chicago  won  the  honor  of  producing 
the  first  posters.  They  came.  Here 
was  a  lurid  picture  of  steamboats  lying 
safely  at  anchor  or  moving  upon  a 
river  as  placid  as  the  Nile  in  dry 
season.  Chicago  has  since  learned 
that  the  Spokane  River  falls  1200 
feet  in  120  miles;  that  in  Spokane  itself 
there  is  a  fall  of  sixty  feet,  and  that 
boats  are  about  as  safe  there  as  in 
Niagara.  Those  first  posters  were 
Spokane's  punishment  for  isolation 
from  other  and  older  centers.  She  has 
largely  overcome  the  handicap. 

Yet  it  was  less  than  three  years  ago 
that  an  editor  of  forty  years'  experience 
in  the  East  asked  me: 

"Are  the  streets  of  Spokane  paved.? 
And  do  they  have  street  cars.?" 

Had  he  been  speaking  to  a  Spokanite 
he  would  never  have  won  forgiveness 
for  that  slur.  It  is  almost  as  unforgive- 
able  as  to  pronounce  Spokane  with  a 
long  "a."  This  last  is  the  ultimate 
sin. 

Have  you  read  of,  or  eaten,  "Skoo- 
kum".?  These  and  other  similar  ap- 
ples fill  the  thoughts  as  well  as  the 
stomachs  of  the  Spokane  Country  for 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  For 
eleven  months  every  year,  Spokane 
thinks  of  the  Apple  Show.  There  is 
play  at  home.  It  is  Spokane's  one 
dominant  thought. 

Beauties  of  the  irrigated  apple 
bowers  which  make  up  many  valleys  of 
the  Empire  come  to  the  city  for  ex- 
hibition. And  the  gala  week  attracts 
men  and  women  from  great  cities  as 
well  as  humble  toilers  of  the  country 
round  about.  It  is  better  advertising 
than  circus  posters  of  a  placid  river — 
which  really  boils  and  throws  its 
vapor  two  hundred  feet  in  the  air  to 
moisten  your  eyelashes  as  you  lean 
over  the  edge  of  the  Municipal  Bridge 
on  Monroe  Street. 

The  Inland  Empire  has  been  too 
much  neglected  by  tourists.  But 
when  you  go,  don't  make  it  a  routine 
visit.  Spokane  is  a  city,  and  its 
country  is  a  land,  to  love;  not  a  place 
to  hurry  through.  In  a  formal  visit 
you  may  see  a  progressive  city,  rushing 
beautiful  falls,  wonderful  schools,  the 
Downriver  Road,  Indian  Canyon,  the 


Rimrock,  and  the  justly  famous  Apple 
Way  or  Sunset  Boulevard. 

To  really  enjoy  and  appreciate  it, 
you  should  play  golf  with  it,  visit  its 
lakes,  ride  through  its  Kalispel  or 
Okanagan  or  Palouse  Country,  see 
*'The  Shadowy  St.  Joe,"  fish,  hunt, 
hike.  From  some  isolated  peak  look 
off  into  the  saw-toothed  ridges  of  the 
Inland  Empire,  whether  it  is  of  the 
Cabinet  or  Coeur  d'Alene  Ranges  to 
the  east,  the  Oregon  regions  at  the 
south,  or  the  Cascades  of  the  west, 
and  realize  that  they  are  all  your  own. 

Indians  Still  There 

I  went  one  day  to  Indian  Canyon 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  I  carried 
my  camera  in  the  hope  of  photograph- 
ing some  of  the  Indians  who  still 
inhabit  their  tepees  there.  I  wandered 
about  as  freely  as  I  did  later  in  the 
wilder  Idaho  National  Forest,  shut 
off  from  the  city  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  except  for  vagrant  glimpses  of 
the  highest  buildings  peeping  through. 

When  I  found  the  tepees,  I  examined 
the  drying  meat,  the  smoky  interiors, 
the  refuse.  The  inhabitants  happened 
to  be  away  just  then.  When  they 
came  back  unexpectedly,  I  had  a 
tussle  with  a  grizzled  and  frowsy 
squaw  who  objected  to  cameras.  Al- 
though I  must  admit  that  I  came  off 
second  best,  I  managed  to  retain  the 
camera.  Aside  from  that,  this  little 
three-hour  excursion  from  the  heart  of 
a  bustling  city  was  as  pleasant  a 
breath  of  natural  forest,  sweet  pine- 
needle  carpets,  and  babbling  creek  as 
one  could  find  in  a  week's  travel. 

Follow  the  Downriver  Road,  how- 
ever, you  will,  but  leave  it  before  you 
have  gone  far.  Run  down  to  the  river's 
edge  and  wander  through  the  great 
Park,  meaning  virgin  timber  land  set 
aside  for  enjoyment.  It  is  more  fun  to 
walk  the  rusty  and  deserted  rails  of 
one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  enter 
Spokane  than  merely  to  *  Do  the  city." 
There  is  the  curious  rock  formation, 
standing  alone  in  the  current,  called 
the  Tea  Kettle.  There  are  half  a  score 
of  other  odd  and  interesting  sights 
and  scenes  which  give  a  sense  of  in- 
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timacy  unattainable  otherwise.  There 
are  paths  as  rough  and  rocky  as  you  will 
find  in  a  month's  touring  farther  afield. 

The  wealth  of  lake  and  stream  about 
Spokane  has  made  all  the  city  |o 
a-playing.  The  tourist  can  and  will 
do  the  same.  A  half  day's  ride  reaches 
the  wilderness  of  Idaho,  unchallenged 
for  hunting,  fishing,  camping.  If  you 
care  as  much  for  the  fun  of  hiking  and 
seeing  as  Tor  the  actual  catch,  go  to 
Hayden  Lake  and  follow  the  little 
used  trail  over  a  twelve  hundred  foot 
divide  leading  to  Burnt  Cabin  Creek. 
Go  a  bit  farther  to  Clearwater;  go 
northward  to  Lake  Pend  O'Reille  and 
take  the  Rose  Lake  lumber  road  to 
Independence  Creek. 

If  you  are  as  lucky  as  I  was  you'll 
hear  bear  and  deer  in  the  woods  as  you 
wade,  you'll  see  their  tracks  at  dnnk- 
ing  places;  you  will  certainly  find 
beaver  dams  which  bring  the  water 
to  your  waist — and  fish  to  your  creel. 
They  told  me  that  East  Fork  was  an 
even  better  fishing  place.  I  hope  to 
find  out  for  myself  the  next  time.  If 
it  furnishes  any  more  pleasure,  I  don't 
see  how  I  shall  contain  it.  These  last 
are  not  single  day  trips.  You  will 
need  five  or  more — and  regret  it  if 
you  make  it  less  than  ten  days  there. 

Sullivan  Lake,  just  beginning  to 
take  some  care  for  tourists  who  love 
the  wilds,  lies  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Canadian  border.  Harvey  and  Sullivan 
Creeks  lead  into  it  and  offer  pleasure 
all  their  own.  I  forgot  all  about  log 
jams,  beaver  dams  and  marshes  caused 
by  them,  when  "Mac"  and   I   each 

f nulled  a  double  catch  of  Dolly  Varden 
rom  one  pool  at  the  same  moment.  I 
had  felt  the  ultimate  in  tourist  pleasure 
when  I  followed  a  wildcat  trail  up  a 
thousand  feet,  and  finally  rested  on  the 
rocky  summit  overlooking  the  lake  and 
seven  distinct  serrated  ridges  leading 
off  into  the  Coeur  d'AIenes. 

Then  there  is  Lake  Chelan  which  I 
missed,  and  was  scorned  by  Spokanites 
for  admitting  it.  They  told  me  that  it 
stands  as  the  most  beautiful  bit  of 
water  in  America,  which  I  can  well 
believe,  judging  solely  from  photo- 
graphs and  descriptions.  Spirit  and 
Loon,    Liberty,    Hayden,    and    Twin 


Lakes  are  summer  homes  for  Spokane's 
elite,  which,  in  that  country,  means 
all.     They  know  little  difference. 

Mount  Spokane^ "Old  Baldy"  they 
used  to  call  it — lies  less  than  thirty 
miles  away.  Though  only  some  four 
thousand  feet  in  height,  it  dominates 
the  country  round  about  and  smiles 
benignly  upon  the  city  that  has  grown 
up  within  its  sight. 

Off  to  the  northwest  lies  the  Oka- 
nagan  Valley,  a  rich  and  playful 
stretch  of  seventy  miles,  where  Astor 
established  his  fur  trading  post  as  a 
rival  to  the  English  one  at  Spokane. 
If  there  is  one  thing  you  want  to  see 
in  the  Inland  Empire,  there  are  forty. 
Motoring  possibilities  lie  before  you  in 
bewildenng  number.  Seven  miles 
eastward  tn rough  the  Spokane  Valley 
presents  a  perplexing  array  of  orchards, 
with  intensive  agriculture  beneath  the 
trees.  Westward  and  southward  leads 
into  the  marvelous  wheatfields  of  the 
Palouse  country. 

Farther  south  takes  you  into  the 
region  of  Whitman  College,  whose 
founder  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries 
among  the  hostile  Indians.  A  bit  east 
of  this  lies- Pullman,  the  seat  of  Wash- 
ington State  College.  Still  farther 
westward  rolls  the  Columbia.  In  this 
Inland  Empire  are  the  gashes  called 
coulees,  dry  beds  of  rivers  which 
disappear.  Across  country  run  mas- 
sive irrigation  troughs,  making  farming 
and  fruit-raising  possible  where  before 
was  waste  but  fertile  land. 

Spokane  is  as  well  provided  for 
climatically  as  she  is  in  other  respects. 
Rimmed  in  as  the  Empire  is  by  moun- 
tains, she  knows  none  of  the  blizzards 
of  farther  east.  Named  for  the  Spokane 
Tribes,  or  Sons  of  the  Sun,  she  lives 
up  to  that  name.  Her  summers  are 
never  unpleasantly  hot.  The  South 
Wind,  called  Chinook  by  the  Indians, 
comes  early  in  the  spring  and  con- 
quers his  enemy,  the  North  Wind. 

Lying  in  camp  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  Northwest  Country,  the  music  of 
this  first  warm  breath  from  the  south 
as  it  stirred  the  double-green  tama- 
rack and  pine  made  me  wonder  if  I 
could  ever  leave.  I  did,  and  shall 
always  regret  it. 
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Mountain  Men  of  Tennessee 

Photographs  by  W.  M.  Cline 

WHERE  the  Appalachian  Range  runs  southward 
along  the  boundaries  of  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  to  be  found 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  and 
Germans  from  the  Palatinate  who  came  to  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 
As  settlement  pressed  westward  they  retreated  along  the 
mountain  backbone  of  the  new  world,  making  their  stand 
in  the  Blue  and  Big  Smokies.  There  they  have  kept  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  habits  of  life  and  thought,  the 
manner  of  speech,  and  the  attitude  toward  the  outside 
world  of  their  forebears. 

Many  of  their  words  and  phrases  belong  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  even  Chaucer.  Their  grandsires  fought  the 
whiskey  tax  in  Pennsylvania  and  they  make  moonshine. 
Their  feuds  are  the  feuds  of  the  Highlands.  Many  of  them 
still  wear  homespun  and  flintlock  rifles  can  still  be  found. 

Their  fierce  passion  for  liberty  is  the  same  as  that  which 
fired  their  Scotch  and  German  ancestors.  Many  of  them 
fought  in  Union  armies  in  the  Civil  War  to  express  their 
hatred  of  slavery,  the  only  exceptions  being  those  who 
followed  Longstreet,  himself  a  mountain  man. 

Dr.  Frost,  of  Berea  College,  calls  these  men  "our 
contemporary  ancestors"  and  the  phrase  is  well  given.  In 
these  lean,  lank  mountaineers,  keen  of  eye  and  sparing  of 
speech,  is  to  be  found  what  is  probably  the  purest  race 
stock  on  the  American  continent  to-day. 
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Lon  Moore,  famous  bear  hunter  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.    He  has  killed  over 

three  hundred  bears.     Most  of  the  mountaineers,  however,  use  a  more  modern  weapon 

than  the  muzzle-loader  shown  here 
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Life  in  the  mountains  does  not  make  for  surplus  flesh,  but  it  does  in  many  cases  give 
length  of  days  and  a  patriarchal  dignity  of  bearing 
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The  spare  form  of  the  mountaineer  is  capable  of  great  endurance.     Here  are  the 

sort  of  men  who  saved  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  for  the  Union  and  fought  with 

Longstreet  for  the  Confederacy 
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The  Tennessee  mountain  streams  provide  abundant  trout,  a  delectable  breakfast 
dish  before  a  hard  day's  climb  over  the  hills 
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With  no  more  worldly  goods  than  can  easily  be  packed  on  a  light  wagon  we  live 
contentedly  and  comfortably 


Tent  Contentment 

By  Mae  Foster  Jay 

Photographs  by  the  Author 

How  One  Woman  Has  Solved  the  Problem 
of  Living  Under  Canvas  the  Year  Round 


A  HECTIC  span  of  haphazard  liv- 
ing, performing  unusual  tasks  in 
obsolete,  cumbrous  fashion  under  the 
delusion  that  he  just  dotes  on  the 
simple  life,  and  all  too  often  the  dis- 
illusioned camper  goes  home  to  rest 
up  from  his  vacation — to  gaze  with 
appreciative  awe  upon  the  cleanness 
and  comfort  and  elegance  of  a  house, 
and  to  furtively  thank  a  benign 
Providence  for  such  things  as  bath 
tubs  and  polished  floors  and  beds. 

However,  living  for  nearly  a  year 
among  the  mountains  of  California 
with  an  engineer  husband  to  whom 
outing  is  a  business  has  taught  me 
that  camping  need  not  be  another 
name  for  chaos;  that  one  can  live 
in  a  tent,  not  with  elegance  it  is  true, 
but    with    comfort    and    convenience, 

[2001 


if  only  one  realizes  that  here  of  all 
places,  household  eflliciency  is  an 
essential.  A  few  simple  suggestions 
may  help  some  one  else  to  enjoy 
good  camping. 

For  the  reason  that  we  move  camp 
about  once  a  month,  a  board  floor 
is  impractical.  I  therefore  use  matting 
for  a  floor  covering.  With  the  ground 
well  tamped  beneath  and  a  thin  layer 
of  straw  spread  over  it  to  prevent  the 
dust  from  sifting  up  through,  the 
matting  has  proven  very  satisfactory, 
being  easily  swept;  and  it  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  binding  the  load  when  we 
move. 

Our  furniture  is  the  durable,  collap- 
sible camp  furniture  which  may  be 
purchased  at  any  reliable  sporting 
goods  house. 
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One  can  live  in  a  tent  with  comfort  and  convenience  if  only  one  realizes  that  here  of 
all  places  household  efficiency  is  an  essential 


As  for  kitchen  eauipment,  I  econo- 
mize by  having  plenty  of  it.  The 
serenity  of  many  a  camp  Is  ruffled 
because  the  mistress  of  tne  larder  is 
called  upon  to  challenge  that  principle 
of  natural  philosophy  which  says 
something  about  the  impossibility  of 
two  things  occupying  one  place  at  the 
same  time.  And  count  tne  shocking 
extravagance    of    having    to    throw 


away  delicious  left-overs,  just  because 
every  dish  is  busy.  And  what  a  very 
peculiar  flavor  accrues  from  cooking 
the  cabbage  and  making  the  pudding 
sauce  in  the  same  pan  I 

Half  a  dozen  pans  that  fit  into  each 
other  take  up  practically  no  more 
room  than  one  in  moving,  so  do  not 
sacrifice.  In  transit  I  pack  all  my 
kitchen  utensils  into  a  large,  tightly 


Indispensable  as  a  Hoosier  cabinet  is  my  immense  drygoods  box.    Its  copious  insides 

easily  hold  all  foodstuff's  and  its  generous  top  is  my  kitchen  table      ^->.  ^ 
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Outing 


and  they  do  not 
upon  arriving  at 


woven  laundry  ba^ 
have  to  be  washec 
new  Quarters. 

Indispensable  as  a  Hoosier  Cabinet 
is  my  immense  dry  goods  box,  equipped 
with  legs — ^which  are  set  in  cans  of 
water  as  a  safeguard  against  ants — a 
screen  door,  and  shelves.  Its  copious 
insides  easily  hold  all  foodstuiFs,  and 
its  generous  top  is  my  kitchen  table. 


damming  wall,  one  may  have  the 
convenience  of  running  water,  and 
need  never  bother  to  turn  on  and  off 
the  faucet. 

A  pit  dug  outside  for  cooking  is  a 
profitable  auxiliary  to  my  gasoline 
stove,  for  it  not  only  saves  fuel,  but 
also  cooks  many  things  in  an  unsur- 
passed fashion.  The  barbecue  and 
roasted  "weenies'*  and  clam  bake  are 


For  easy  travel  from  site  to  site  the  automobile  has  supplanted  the 
patient  horse  and  the  rickety  wagon 


In  the  comer  nearby,  within  easy 
reach  of  stove  and  table,  another 
box  stands  on  end.  The  inside  of  it  is 
filled  with  canned  goods,  and  the  top 
makes  a  convenient  condiment  shelf. 

Large  tin  cracker  boxes  make  splen- 
did receptacles  for  sugar,  flour,  cake, 
and  bread. 

A  wicker  covered  demijohn,  wrapped 
in  a  wet  gunnysack,  keeps  the  boiled 
drinking  water  always  cold. 

Things  like  milk  and  butter  which 
should  have  ice  I  place  in  an  earthen 
dish,  wrap  the  dish  with  a  cloth,  and 
set  it  outdoors  in  a  pan  of  water. 
The  cloth  remains  wet,  of  course,  and 
the  evaporation  keeps  the  contents  of 
the  dish  cool  even  on  the  hottest  sum- 
mer days. 

By  damming  up  the  little  stream 
and   placing  a   piece  of  pipe  in   the 


doubtless  familiar  to  all.  I  use  it 
also  for  Boston  baked  beans  or  for  the 
rooster  of  uncertain  age. 

I  let  the  fire  bum  down  until  I 
have  a  large  bed  of  coals,  then  rake 
them  to  one  side  and  place  the  jar 
of  beans  or  the  casserole  of  chicken — 
well  covered,  of  course — upon  the  hot 
ground  beneath.  I  heap  the  red  hot 
coals  over  the  dish,  and  cover  them  in 
tum  with  ashes.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  rooster  will  be  delight- 
fully rejuvenated  when  you  dig  him  out 
of  the  hole. 

My  trunk  is  set  alongside  the  bed, 
at  its  foot,  along  the  side  wall  of  the 
tent.  The  top  tray,  in  which  I  keep 
toilet  accessories,  becomes  a  dressing 
table  before  which  I  may  sit  on  the 
foot  of  my  bed  and  primp  by  the 
propped  up  hand  mirror  quite  as  con- 
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veniently  as  in  a  perfectly  appointed 
boudoir. 

Dare  I  add  here  that  the  very 
scrumptuous  large  round  mirror  whose 
proper  habitat  is  beneath  a  cut  glass 
water  set — a  wedding  present,  of 
course — is  fulfilling  a  strangely  dif- 
ferent destiny?  It  is  unbeautifully 
wired  to  the  end  pole  of  the  tent. 
Husband  says  it  is  just  the  thing  for  a 
shaving  mirror. 

Flat  against  the  side  of  the  tent 
where  it  meets  the  roof,  back  of  the 
trunk  and  the  foot  of  the  bed  and 
extending  the  lengths  of  them  both, 
is  a  horizontal  board  supported  at 
either  end  by  upright  poles.  Upon 
the  row  of  nails  driven  into  this  board 
hang  a  dozen  or  so  coat  hangers. 
This  is  the  clothes  closet,  performing 
its  functions  adequately  without  in- 
fringing perceptibly  upon  the  limited 
floor  space  of  the  room. 

Mosquito  netting  is  tacked  securely 
up  and  down  the  end  poles  in  the 
center  of  the  tent,  weighted  at  the 
bottom,  pinned  across  the  ends  of  the 
tent  at  the  top,  and  left  loose  at  the 
sides  of  the  tent,  lapping  well  behind 
the  fold  made  by  fastenmg  back  the 
flaps  or  doorways  of  the  tent.  While 
this  does  make  one  enter  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  an  Eskimo,  it 
atones  for  the  inconvenience  by  the 


blessed  freedom  from  flies  which  it 
insures. 

When  the  rainv  season  came  on  we 
stretched  two  flies  over  the  tent, 
lapping  them  in  the  center  and  allowing 
them  to  extend  well  beyond  the  tent 
both  front  and  back  to  form  porches. 
In  this  way,  the  rain  does  not  blow  in 
even  though  the  flaps  are  left  open. 

A  board  laid  across  two  boxes  on  the 
back  porch  makes  a  handy  bench  for 
holding  ablution  accessones  and  for 
stacking  the  dishes  to  soak  until  their 
appointed  time — which  arrives  but 
once  daily. 

So,  with  no  more  worldly  goods  than 
can  easily  be  packed  on  a  light  waeon, 
we  live  contentedly  and  comfortably, 
and,  I  think  I  may  add,  without  run- 
ning down  at  the  heels.  A  year  ago 
I  looked  dubiously  at  that  little  patch 
of  ground,  twelve  by  fourteen,  when 
it  was  being  leveled  for  the  tent,  un- 
certain how  those  very  few  square 
feet  were  to  perform  respectably  the 
functions  of  a  four-room  house;  now  I 
find  a  certain  smug  convenience  in 
sitting  at  my  dining  table  and  reaching 
easily  out  into  my  kitchen  cupboard 
for  the  sugar  that  was  forgotten  when 
the  table  was  laid,  or  in  being  able  to 
fetch  my  slippers  from  out  tneir  box 
in  the  bedroom  without  ever  leaving 
my  living  room  fireside. 


The  Unpardonable  Offense 


JIMMY  was  Master-at-Arms  for 
a  battalion  of  the  New  York  Naval 
Militia.  He  was  an  old  bluejacket, 
proud  of  his  calling  and  touchy  on 
all  matters  of  naval  discipline  and 
etiquette,  albeit  patient  and  good- 
natured. 

But  there  was  one  man  he  could 
not  abide.  Let  him  come  near  Jimmy 
and  there  were  rumblings  and  sparks 
and  other  indications  of  suppressed 
volcanic  activity. 

The  break  came  unexpectedly  one 


day  and  Jimmy  flew  at  the  throat  of 
his  enemy  with  the  ferocity  of  a  bull 
terrier.  He  was  hauled  off  struggling 
and  the  peace-makers  demanded  an 
explanation. 

Jimmy  sputtered:  "Call  him  a 
sailor!"  he  fumed,  and  repeated  it, 
"Call  him  a  sailor!" 

"But  what  did  he  do,  Jimmy?" 
the  bystanders  demanded.  Jimmy 
quieted  a  little.  "Aw,  he  crossed  me 
bows,"  was  the  answer.  "Call  him 
a  sailor!    Huh!" 
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In  Southwestern  Quail  Country 

By  a.  H.  Hitchcock 

inustrat«d  with  Dnwlnss 

Where  a  Man  Earns  His  Birds  by 
Good  Leg  Work  and  Quick  Shooting 


IT  was  five  o'clock  and  the  bell  rang; 
and  it  was  a  still,  cold  December 
morning.  I  tumbled  out  of  bed  and 
answered.  A  voice  called,  "You  can 
get  breakfast  in  ten  minutes;  better 
hurry,  we've  a  long  ride  ahead  of  us." 

"All  right,"  I  said.     "I'll  hustle." 

I  got  into  my 
clothes  swiftly,  and 
presently  descended 
to  the  hotel  office 
equipped  for  a  day 
in  tne  quail  coun- 
try. It  was  still 
dark.  My  compan- 
ions had  not  yet 
comedown.  One  of 
them  had  gone  to  bed  with  an  alarm 
clock  which,  no  doubt,  accounted 
for  his  being  late.  Another,  the 
Colonel,  a  young  m-an  of  sixty  and  not 
expected  to  jump  hurdles,  was  soon  on 
hand.  The  other  member  of  the  party, 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  arrived  a 
quarter  past  the  hour,  and  immediately 
left  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen  to 
prepare  the  eatables  for  the  trip. 

Meantime  an  auto  came  to  rest  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  divers  boys 
stowed  therein  the  tools  necessary  for 
that  day's  sport.  At  a  quarter  to  six 
we  were  ofF,  running  sweetly  through 
the  tail  feathers  of  night.  The  air  was 
shrewd  and  bit  fingers,  ears,  and  noses 
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with  an  enjoyment  entirely  confined 
to  itself. 

Then  morning  sat  on  the  eastern 
rim  of  the  world,  wrapped  in  the  glory 
robes  of  dawn.  A  New  Mexico  sunrise 
is  a  gem  which  makes  the  jewels  of  a 
Hindu  Prince  look  like  bits  of  broken 
glass;  this  one  was 
conceived  in  tones 
of  amber,  gold,  am- 
ethyst, and  those 
intermediate  colors 
which  belong  to  the 
red  mother  of  the 
Heavens. 

There  were  bars 
of  orange  with  ends 
which  the  Gods  had  dipped  in  blood; 
there  were  waves  of  fire  blending  with 
the  dove  shadows  hastening  westward 
on  the  trail  of  departing  night;  there 
were  streamers  of  azure:  calm  inter- 
stices of  pale  green  and  fathomless 
reaches  of  turquoise;  there  were  pinks, 
like  angel  blushes;  and  then,  the  sun 
itself,  quivering  as  it  rose  in  unspeak- 
able majesty:  and,  as  it  glanced  at  us, 
the  nipping  December  air  grew  mild 
and  apologetic. 

And  the  land,  as  if  by  magic,  became 
a  place  for  fairies  ancl  delight.  Nine 
miles  out  we  came  to  a  number  of 
lagoons, — "Ducks  should  be  heah," 
observed  the  Colonel;  the  car  paused 
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as  we  swept  the  expanse  of  waters, 
but  no  ducks  were  in  sieht. 

We  continued;  suddenly  a  dozen 
took  the  air  not  fifty  feet  away;  the 
Colonel  groaned,  "Look  thar,  butter 
balls,  sun !  Good  eatin*  too.  My 
nigger  boy  prepares  them  in  a  way  to 


make  a  man  fight  his  own  grand- 
mother to  git  one  of  'em  to  eat,  yes, 
suh!"  But  the  ducks  flew  far  before 
settling  and  we  decided  to  save  them 
for  our  return. 

In  the  west,  at  this  hour,  old  Capi- 
tan  was  rubbing  his  eyes  and  throwing 
off  his  cover  of  fleece.  The  young  man 
from  "back  east"  was  the  first  to 
observe  him.  "Look  at  Capitan, 
Colonel;  did  you  ever  see  the  old  boy 
when  he  was  more  magnificent?" 

The  Colonel  looked,  "No,  suh,  he's 
grand,  that's  suah.  Nevah  seen  him 
more  so;  looks  like  he  was  right  smart 
nearer  than  usual."  The  man  "who 
is  always  here"  smiled,  "He's  seventy 
miles  away.  Colonel."  To  which  the 
Colonel  could  only  exclaim,  "Well, 
I'll  declare!" 

We  were  now  nearing  a  great  basin, 
enclosed  by  walls  of  red  and  white 
stone,  called  "five  mile  draw." 
Through  the  center  of  this  basin  or 
draw  ran  a  twisting  stream,  with  banks 
of  yellow  moss  and  woven  tundra. 
As  we  reached  the  bridge,  ducks  rose 
on  each  side  of  us,  and  the  Colonel 
once  more  broke  into  speech. 

"I'll  swan,  stop  heah;  these  heah 
ducks  are  positively  impudent,  suh. 
Look  at 'em  1" 

We  piled  out,  the  man  "who  is 
always  here"  and  the  Colonel  going 
one  way  and  the  man  from  "back 
east"  and  the  writer  going  the  other. 
The  stop  was  merely  a  pleasant  em- 


phasis in  the  pattern  of  our  pleasure;  it 
served  to  send  the  eager  blood  racing 
through  our  veins,  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  adding  any  of  the  gypsies 
of  the  air  to  our  ^ame  bag.  The  game 
was  wary  and  flying  high,  so  we  left  it 
to  laugh  at  us  and  sped  onward. 

We  were  now  running  through  a 
series  of  low,  gentle  hills,  the  flanks 
of  which  were  clothed  in  mesquite. 
The  man  "who  is  always  here"  uttered 
two  words,  ''Quail  cover!**  The 
Colonel  swept  his  immediate  sur- 
roundings with  a  sharp  glance  and 
whistled  softly,  "Stop  er,  thar  they 
be."  It  was  so.  Not  fifty  yards  away 
a  covey  of  trim,  drab  objects  were 
racing  through  the  brush. 

We  advanced  in  a  line.  The  Colonel, 
in  his  gray  arctic  headgear,  looking 
like  a  Viking;  the  man  from  "back 
east,"  debonair,  clad  in  khaki,  a 
sportsman  of  the  film  hero  type;  the 
man  "who  is  always  here"  distnbuting 
an  aura  of  efficiency,  and  the  writer,  a 
trifle  ponderous  and  more  than  a  trifle 
eager.  Our  guns  were  ready,  but  the 
birds — ^where  were  they? 


We  broke  into  a  trot — into  a  run — 
the  Colonel  in  front;  suddenly  he 
paused,  there  was  a  flash,  a  report, 
and  a  flutter;  it  was  the  first  kill. 
The  rest  of  us  continued  to  run;  no 
use;  another  miracle  of  the  plains  had 
happened;  the  quail  had  vanished 
utterly! 

Presently  we  slid  into  a  small  valley 
— a  cup-like  depression,  in  the  center 
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of  which  stood  a  little  house — a 
meager  corral  and  a  winding  bed  of 
sand.  On  one  side  of  the  road  was  a 
square  of  ground  which  had  been 
plowed;  over  it  lay  a  bed  of  weeds. 

We  stopped;  the  man  "who  is 
always  here  '  repeated  a  bit  of  country 
gossip.  ''A  cow  man  told  me  last 
week  that  he  saw  two  hundred  quail 
in  that  field,"  he  said.  The  Colonel, 
refreshing  himself  with  a  bit  of 
"eating  tobacco,"  remarked,  "Bet  he 
did,  too." 

As  usual  we  spread  out,  each  man 
taking  a  point  of  the  compass.  The 
writer's  way  led  northward;  the  man 
"who  is  always  here,"  probably  re- 
membering a  former  experience,  went 
over  to  the  house  and  looked  under- 
neath. "  Lots  of  feathers,  but  no  birds," 
he  said.  The  man  from  "back  east" 
was  near  the  car. 

Then  the  writer  saw  them!  He 
shouted,  "Come 
on,  here  they 
are!"  The  Col- 
onel streaked  it 
to  the  proper 
point,  the  man 
'who  is  always 
here"  took  his 
place  in  the  line, 
and  the  man 
from  "back  east" 
brought  up  the 
rear.  Two  guns  unlimbered,  but  the 
quail  got  away.  They  rose  in  a  cloud 
and  settled  on  the  point  of  a  hill  near  the 
river  bed.  Everybody  ran,  the  Colonel 
and  the  man  *  who  is  always  here" 
leading.  Thin  shanks  are  characteris- 
tic of  your  good  sprinter. 

The  man  "who  is  always  here" 
went  up  that  hill  like  an  ordinaiy 
man  running  down  an  incline.  His 
gun  spoke  twice — he  came  back  with 
one  bird.  Then  the  Colonel  got  the 
range — and  he  came  back  with  a  quailj 
meantime  the  man  from  "back  east" 
had  wandered  into  the  distant  haze — 
and  he  came  back  with  four  birds. 
The  writer  alone  returned  with  enipty 
hands,  but  please  remember  he  weighs 
190  pounds. 

However,  the  day  was  young  and 
hope   enmeshed    him   like    a   web   of 


gossamer.  Five  miles  beyond  this 
place  is  the  "Bar  V  Ranch/'  We  left 
the  car  there  and  prepared  for  the 
major  sport  of  the  day.  Mr.  B.,  the 
foreman,  met  us  a  mile  or  two  out 
with  the  report  that  quail  were 
plentiful.  The  ranch  lies  on  a  delta  in  a 
great  arch  of  the  Pecos  River  and  is 

Protected  by  a  rim  of  hills,  which  have 
een  rounded  by  the  beat  of  winds  and 
snows  through  countless  ages. 

Here,  in  the  early  days,  were  held 
the  ereat  rodeos  of  the  Bar  V  Ranch, 
and  here  the  Indians  had  come,  as  to  a 
shrine,  to  taste  the  sweet  waters  of  the 
many  springs  and  to  escape  the  harsh 
winds  of  the  north. 

The  mesquite  here  grows  in  profu- 
sion, spreading  like  a  vast  carpet; 
under  tnis  cover  the  small  creatures  of 
the  wild  find  refuge  from  their  enemies, 
especially  from  the  foes  of  the  air,  and 
to-day  in  this  place,  as  in  the  days 
when  the  Eypytians  were  building 
the  pyramids,  the  game  of  life  and 
death  goes  on.  The  same  kind  of  little 
tracks  are  in  the  sand,  the  same  kind 
of  trails  are  leading  to  the  same 
kind  of  thorny  refuge. 

It  is  a  fair  land,  haunted  by  a  history 
rich  in  tragedy.  The  eye  travels  in- 
credible distances;  it  sweeps  over  an 
empire;  no  curtains  of  mist  hang  before 
the  far  ofF  hills — it  is  a  land  of  many 
colors. 

A   thousand    feet   from   the    ranch 

house  we  raised  the  first  covey.    The 

man  "who  is  always  here"  registered 

a  kill  the  first  shot;  someone  shouted, 

"That's  the  stuff,"  and  the  hunt  was 

on.    There  is  nothing  tranquil  about 

hunting  quail  in  the  Southwest.     It  is 

^^  ^  sprint  from  first  to 

^gf^  last.     It  is  a  sort  of 

MJ^5y^  an    Indian    trot — a 

yC\     J  cross  between  a  lope 

U     >j  and   a   hop.    About 

the    time    you    are 

thinking    of    your 

pipe  and  are  looking 

for    a    place    to    sit 

down,  your  eye  falls  on  a  number  of 

audacious  creatures   garbed    in    slate 

blue  feathers  and  weanng  kingly  crests 

and  you   are  off  once  more  through 

the  brush  and  sand. 
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As  the  hunt  increased  |in 
crescendo,  the  man  from 
"back  east"  got  separated, 
heading  for  the  river;  the  man 
"who  is  always  here"  de- 
scribed a  circle  and  turned 
eastward  toward  a  series  of 
sand  dunes.  And  the  Colonel 
and  the  writer  responding  to 
the  soft  calling  of  many 
feathered  throats,  turned 
southward,  beating  the  bush. 
Mixed  with  the  blood  in  our 
veins  was  a  measure  of  electri- 
city; a  fatigue-defying  solution,  which 
no  doubt  accounts  for  our  remark- 
able activity  in  a  difficult  countiy. 

The  next   few  hours  were  full   of 

3uail.  The  writer  came  upon  a  small 
etachment  of  them  in  a  shallow 
arroya.  They  were  trotting  along  in 
single  file,  busily  using  their  vast 
genius  for  cover.  Only  for  a  bare  half 
minute  were  they  exposed;  he  fired 
and  one  of  them  stayea  on  the  ground, 
the  others  went  drumming  away  with 
the  speed  of  chain  lightnins;  away— 
across  the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  their 
wings  reflecting  the  sunlight.  There 
they  dropped  to  the  ground,  to  be 
instantly  tucked  away  in  some  cranny 
of  the  brush. 

Then  the  Colonel  was  observed  to 
fire  quickly,  to  chuckle,  and  pick 
up  three  birds.  "Caught  'em  nappin' — 
settin'  thar  in  a  little  groove  in  the 
sand."  I  was  below,  suddenly  there 
was  a  faint  roar,  a  rolling  billow  of 
sound;  soft,  yet  distinct,  and  a  cloud 
of  quail  were  pleasantly  passing  out  of 
ranse.  I  shouted, " Run,  Colonel,  run!" 
He  heard,  saw,  and  ran  a  little. 

"Look  heah,  I  can't  run  through 
this  sand;  my  knee  has  plumb  give 
out."  Nevertheless  he  hurried  and  we 
went  through  the  country  with  celerity. 
Then  bundles  of  feathers  seemed  to 
shoot  into  the  air  from  every  cover 
and  our  gun  barrels  became  hot,  our 
bag  grew  steadily,  the  Colonel's  hunt- 
ing coat  sagged  heavily.  It  was  fast 
work — it  was  prime  sport. 

Time  went  by  unheeded,  we  forgot 
our  legs,  the  strain  upon  them,  the 
sand  was  forgotten;  hunger  was  si- 
lenced;  we   did    not    know   we   were 


bathed  from  head  to  heel 
in  sweat;  our  minds  were 
rigid  with  excitement.  The 
air  smelt  of  powder;  we  had 
slipped  from  the  iron  grip  of 
the  years  and  had  been  run- 
ning over  that  yielding  yellow 
sand  like  two-year-old  colts 
in  a  Derby  race.  Then  we 
ran  out  of  shells  and  had 
to  quit.  It  was  two  miles 
to  the  car  and  going  thither 
we  found  we  had  paid^ 
paid  heavily  for  our  fun 
and  our  extreme  exertion. 

"If  I  sit  down,"  remarked  the 
Colonel,  "it's  dollars  to  doughnuts 
I  couldn't  get  up.  Fust  thing  I  do  to- 
night will  be  to  take  a  hot  salt  bath. 
Finest  thing  in  the  world  fo'  achin' 
limbs,  suh." 

Away  off  under  the  brow  of  the  hill 
near  the  river  came  the  faint  sound  of 
guns.  We  reached  the  car  finally  and 
were  presently  drinking  hot  soup  and 
eating  sandwiches.  It  was  now  two 
o'clock;  as  we  finished  our  luncheon, 
the  man  from  "back  east"  joined  us. 
But  I  forget  a  detail.  When  we 
reached  the  car,  a  huge  yellow  cat 
was  dining  on  one  of  our  birds.  The 
Colonel  picked  up  the  critter  and, 
first  making  sure  tnat  no  one  observed 
him  from  the  ranch  house,  kicked  it 
vigorously.  "I  hate  a  thief,  suh,  jus' 
naturally  despise  'em." 

The  man  from  Vback  east"  wore 
his  quail  on  a  string  from  his  belt  and 
they  made  a  brave  show.  The  man 
"who  is  always  here,"  accompanied 
by  the  foreman  of  the  ranch,  now  came 
in  sight  with  a  goodly  ballast  of  game. 
We  decided  to  begin  the  return  trip. 
Good-byes  were  said,  and  the  car  began 
to  glide  southward. 

There  were  many  stops  to  shoot  at 
hawks  and  rabbits.  Some  of  them  fell, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  got  away, 
^with  the  knowledge  of  a  new  terror 
saturating  their  consciousness.  Eve- 
ning was  now  preparing  the  way  for 
the  flight  of  the  sun  I  And  El  Capitan 
seemed  to  be  the  officer  in  charge. 
Soft  blankets  of  saffron  were  spread 
over  the  floor  of  etlier  above  him;  a 
bank  of  rose  colored  froth  lay  behind 
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the  white  crowned  mother  of  Capitan> 
many  miles  to  southwest. 

There  were  heavy  fragments  of 
brown,  of  bronze  and  gray,  to  the  east. 
Before  the  sun  itself  hung  a  curtain 
of  gold,  its  outer  edges  liquid  with 
fire.  On  the  lower  rim  of  vision  was  a 
black  bar,  its  upi>er  edge  tossing  like 
a  sea  and  into  it  dropped  as  in  a 
shower  chips  from  the  golden  masses 
above. 

Quickly  the  scene  changed;  the  sun 
slipped  behind  the  mountains;  a  mil- 
lion fires  went  out  and  shadows  re- 


placed them:  long  fingers  of  light 
shot  upward  behind  the  bulk  of  £1 
Capitan:  to  the  east  a  bold  star 
winked  dimly;  deeper  colors  swept 
overhead;  then,  on  the  line  of  tne 
horizon,  the  orange  liveried  sentinels 
of  the  sky  closed  tne  door  of  day,  and 
night  stood  on  the  portals  of  the  world. 
And,  with  nature  thus  engaged,  we 
sped  over  the  smooth  roads  mto  town 
and  the  day  was  at  an  end.  'Tve  had 
mo'  fun  tonday,"  declared  the  Colonel, 
"than  I  ever  had  before  in  one  day,  in 
my  life."  "Amen I"  said  the  writer. 


What  Idaho  Thinks  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Law 

By  Charles  J.  Lisle 

Principle  Is  Sound,  But  the  Result  Is 
No  Shooting  on  the  Mountain  Lakes 


THERE  has  been  some  debate  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  Federal  bird 
law  in  the  sections  where  the  Quantity 
of  game  makes  it  most  debatable. 

1  am  in  charge  of  the  great  irriga- 
tion dam  at  Magic,  Idaho,  a  storage 
reservoir  built  to  impound  water  for 
irrigating  125,000  acres  of  Idaho  sage 
brush  desert.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of 
4,950  feet  above  sea  level.  The  reser- 
voir, at  its  maximum  height,  covers 
about  3,200  acres,  is  in  an  isolated 
section  of  the  foothills  of  the  Sawtooth 
mountains,  and  is  a  famous  breeding 
place  for  ducks. 

The  ducks  breed  fairly  early,  so 
that  they  are  well  grown  by  mid- 
summer.   The  open  season  for  ducks. 


according  to  the  Idaho  law,  begins 
September  1st.  In  1915,  the  federal 
authorities  decided  on  October  1st 
as  the  opening  of  the  shooting  season 
in  Idaho.  Practically  every  duck  was 
Roht  from  this  section  before  the 
federal  season  opened. 

The  la^t  legislature,  two  years  ago, 
fixed  the  date  as  September  1st,  but 
the  state  game  department  stood  by 
the  federal  law,  and  enforced  the  later 
date.  Many  an  Idaho  hunter,  in  the 
sections  where  the  birds  bred  by 
thousands,  never  got  a  single  duck  that 
season. 

In  1916,>  the  federal  commission 
allowed  a  three-weeks  advance  in  the 
opening  of  the  season  in  Idaho,  mak- 
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ing  the  date  September  7th.  How- 
ever, this  was  made  long  after  the 
licenses  were  issued  based  on  the  law 
that  said  September  1st;  and  the 
state  department  had  no  authority 
to  make  a  change,  though  it  stood 
loyally  by  the  September  7th  order. 
Some  hunters  insisted  that  the  printed 
date  was  legal,  and  they  began  snooting 
on  that  date;  with  the  result  that 
some  famous — or  infamous — bags  were 
made. 

But  for  all  these  incipient  forays, 
most  of  the  ducks  were  already  gone 
from  the  places  where  thev  bred. 
Early  in  August,  there  were  nocks  on 
the  reservoir  that  certainly  numbered 
thousands  of  birds.  In  a  sinde  two- 
mile  row  across  the  lake  to  the  little 
post-office,  I  have  seen  hardly  le^s 
than  5,000  birds. 

The  temptation  was  strong  to  for- 
get the  law  and  gather  in  a  few  of 
these  splendid  birds  1  But  by  Sep- 
tember 1st,  more  than  half  of  tne 
ducks  had  taken  their  flight — ^where  to, 
I  do  not  know.  By  September  7th, 
when  the  federal  season  opened,  . 
another  one-quarter  of  the  biros  had 
departed. 

Those  that  were  left  have  been  fair 
enough  game,  of  course.  But  we  who 
have  taken  particular  care  to  con- 
serve the  birds  according  to  the 
federal  law  have  only  the  dregs  of  the 
splendid  earlier  shooting  that  ought 
to  belong  to  us  in  some  larger  meas- 
ure than  the  law  now  allows. 

This  condition  prevails  all  through 
the  part  of  Idaho  where  the  ducks 
breeo— the  mountain  lake  section, 
where  the  elevation  i$  all  the  way  from 
5,000  to  9,000  feet.  The  birds  breed 
and  disappear  before  the  season  legally 
opens. 

The  federal  commission  apparently 
has  its  habitat  in  the  lower  altitudes, 
and  wants  the  birds  for  the  shooters 
there  instead^  of  for  the  shooters 
where  the  birds  breed.  A  more 
elastic*  law,  or  a  better-informed  com- 
mission, might  be  a  fairer  solution  for 
those  of  us  who  are  now  deprived  of 
most  of  our  shooting  because  the 
season  opens  too  late — we  only  raise 
the  birds  for  some  one  else  to  shoot. 


The  federal  commission,  however, 
is  the  only  solution  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  bird  life.  It  should  have  power 
to  supersede  even  the  state  laws,  if  it 
is  to  be  really  effective;  to  be  iust, 
however,  it  must  be  made  very  flexi- 
ble, and  it  must  be  well-informed  and 
fair.  It  needs  to  have  power  to  pre- 
scribe and  enforce  a  far  more  rigid  bag 
limit  than  most  states  now  allow.  In 
most  states,  a  season  limit  no  larger 
than  the  present  daily  maximum, 
should  be  enforced. 

It  should  be  within  the  power  of 
the  commission,  backed  by  the  state 
game  departments,  to  punish  viola- 
tions of  the  eame  laws  not  only  with 
fines,  but  with  refusals  to  issue  licenses 
to  lawbreakers;  say,  depriving  an 
offender  of  one  year's  hunting  privi- 
leges for  the  first  violation,  five  years 
for  the  second,  and  lifetime  depriva- 
tion for  a  third  violation.  This  would 
make  most  violators  more  tractable 
than  ten  times  the  present  fines. 

Licenses  sworn  to  before  qualified 
officers,  with  an  oath  that  made  a 
violation  of  the  game  laws  a  sworn  con- 
fession of  perjury,  would  be  respect- 
ed as  the  present  licenses  seldom  are. 

These  would  be  Utopian  conditions, 
perhaps;  it  may  be  a  long,  long  time 
before  the  states  will  consent  to  yield 
any  great  measure  of  their  present 
authority  over  their  own  game,  par- 
ticularly the  more  local,  non-migra- 
tory species.  The  Western  states 
would  be  the  great  sufferers  in  such  a 
movement;  they  would  have  to  give 
over  so  much  more  than  the  Eastern 
states,  where  the  game  has  been  semi- 
domesticated  or  at  least  controlled 
by  land  ownership  so  that  it  is  largely 
beyond  the  power  of  the  state  to 
interfere.  We  of  the  West  wouldn't 
like  to  give  up  all  our  game  to  be 
legislated  upon  by  low-altitude  sports- 
men or  politicians,  who  did  not  know 
the  conditions  as  they  really  are  here 
where  the  game  is  bred  and  raised — ^ 
and  who  mightn't  care  for  the  unpopu- 
lous  West  anyhow. 

But  federal  control  alon^  the  lines 
suggested  is  the  only  national  way 
for  game  conservation;  not  of  water- 
fowl alone,  but  of  all  game. 
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A  Honeymoon  on  Troublesome 

By  Elsie  EInisely 

A  Bride  from  the  East  Learns  About 
Trout-Fishing  Among  the  Cascades 


*TF  you  would  be  happy,"  a  gypsy 
X  seeress  once  advisea  me,  "marry 
a  man  with  an  Irish  name  and  a  love 
for  untrodden  ways." 

So  when  John  Smith  offered  me 
room  in  his  trunk  for  my  shoes  and  a 
wedding  journey  to  Niagara  Falls  I 
tendered  my  regrets  with  sisterly 
gentleness.  Also  the  lure  of  a  honey- 
moon at  Palm  Beach  with  Reginald 
Van  Alstyne  Delaurelle  of  faultless 
manners  and  fat  means  failed  to  get  a 
rise  out  of  me. 

Sure,  I  was  keen  for  a  lad  wid  an 
Irish  name. 

Irish  names  I 

Names  wid  a  musical  lilt  of  a  troll  to  'em. 
Names  wid  a  rollicking  swing  and  a  roll  to  'em. 
Names  wid  a  body  and  bones  of  a  soul  to  'em. 

Sure  an'  they're  poetry,  darlint  asthore. 
Names  wid  the  smell  of  tne  praties  an'  wheat 

to  'em, 
Names  wid  the  odor  o'  sillick  and  peat  to  'em. 
Names  wid  a  lump  o'  the  turf  hanging  sweet 

to  'em. 

Where  can  yez  bate  'em,  the  whole  world 
o'er? 
Branigan,  Flanigan,  Milligan,  Galligan, 

Duffy,  McGuff,  Mallarky.  Mahone, 
Raffcrty,  Lafferty,  Connely,  Donnely, 

Dooley,  O'Hooley,  Muldowy,  M alone, 
Madigan,  Cadigan,  Callahan,  Hallahan — 

Fagan,  O'Hagan,  O'Houligan,  Flynn, 
Shanihan,  Lanihan,  Fogarty,  Hogarty, 

Kelly,  O'Shelly,  NlcGuiness,  Magin. 
Names  wid  a  fine  old  Hibernian  sheen  to  'em. 
Names  wid   a   dewy  shamrock   clingin'   green 

to  'em. 
Names  with  a  whiff  o*  the  honest  poteen  to  'em. 

Sure  an'  they're  beautiful,  darlint  asthore." 

However,  I  never  seemed  to  meet 
up  with  Branigans,  Dooleys,  or 
Raffertys.     Arid  I  had  no  luck  with 
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Patricks  and  Terrences.  Then  Bar- 
ney came  awooing — Barney,  who 
didn't  know  a  shamrock  from  a  four- 
leaf  clover  or  if  "honest  poteen"  comes 
in  bottles  or  kettles  (nor  divil  a  bit  do 
I),  but  his  name  was  Irish  enough  for 
my  purpose — and  rhymed  with  blar- 
ney—and I  sounded  him  for  the  second 
requirement — the  love  for  untrodden 
ways. 

"And  where  would  you  be  taking 
me  for  our  honeymoon?  Niagara 
Falls?  Thousand  Islands?  Palm 
Beach?" 

"Saints  forbid!  I  want  no  guides 
or  head-waiters  in  my  honey-moon." 

Then  I  knew  here  was  the  lad  pre- 
destined t<5  make  me  happy. 

"Nor  do  I,"  I  admitted.  "Nor  any 
awning  stripes  or  Italian  orchestra 
or  war  bulletins  or  high-cost-of-livine 
or  politics.  But  is  there  such  a  place?' 
'There  is.  It  is  a  place  midwav 
between  snowy  peaks  and  fertile  val- 
leys. The  tang  of  the  resinous  woods 
is  not  polluted  with  gasoline  or  the 
smoke  of  commerce.  All  about  are 
tumbling  streams  and  stretches  of 
evergreen  forests.  There  are  eagles 
over  the  tree  tops  and  grouse  under 
the  brakes.  On  the  banks  of  a  creek 
called  Troublesome  there  is  a  cabin, 
a  cabin  just  right  for  two.  That's 
where  I  would  like  to  take  my  bride." 

"Where  is  it,  Barney.?" 

"In  Washington,  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Cascades.  Will  you  go 
there  with  me?" 

And,  not  because  Philadelphia  was 
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its  hottest  and  stickiest  that  day  and 
the  thought  of  such  a  retreat  would 
have  lured  me  from  any  place  like 
the  piper's  tune  did  the  children  from 
Hamlin  Town,  but  because  it  was — 
Barney,  I  shooed  a  Jersey  mosquito 
that  had  strayed  from  his  native  state 
across  the  Delaware,  and  murmured 
the  conventional  "Yes"  and,  believe 
me,  that  was  the  only  conventional 
thing  about  our  courtship,  our  mar- 
riage, or  our  honeymoon. 

What  we  saw  from  the  Pullman 
coach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others 
have  seen.  Barney  had  seen  it  before 
and  I  may  see  it  again. 

It  was  beautiful  and  stupendous  in 
some  places  and  ugly  and  picturesque 
and  bleak  in  others,  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  tale.  There 
was  a  Chautauqua  lecturer  on  our 
car.  He  absorbed  it  all  and  he  makes 
his  bread  and  butter  telling  about  it. 
So  if  you  have  not  sufficient  red  blood 
in  your  veins  (or  sufficient  of  the  stufF 
in  your  pocket  that  makes  Pullman 

Eorters  wax  obsequious)  borrow  six 
its  from  the  janitor  and  hear  the 
Professor's  lecture  on  ''Seeing  America 
First." 

"Everett!  Everett!  Change  cars 
for  Bellingham  and  all  points  North! 
Next  stop  Seattle!"  That  meant  that 
we  had  reached  the  point  last  men- 
tioned on  our  several  arm's-length  of 
ticket.  I  never  could  understand 
those  tickets.  I  have  an  idea  every 
foot  of  ticket  entitles  one  to  a  thous- 
and miles  of  transportation. 

On  our  ride  up  Everett's  main 
street  to  the  hotel  I  noted  a  paucity 
of  "typically"  Western  local  color 
as  it  exists  in  the  Eastern  mind.  I 
rather  looked  for  cowboys  on  horse- 
back, that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  observed 
about  the  same  degree  of  rough 
picturesqueness  on  Hewitt  Avenue, 
Everett,  Washington,  as  one  may 
notice  on  Market  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

That  night  I  regarded  with  awe  the 
water  I  shampooed  my  hair  in.  Here 
was  mingled  e  plurxbus  unum  the  soil 
of  many  states,  that  of  Illinois  pre- 
dominating for  we  had  to  change  cars 
in  Chicago. 


Next  morning  looking  north  from 
my  window  I  saw  over  a  green»  fringe 
of  mountains  a  dish  of  ice  cream  of 
gigantic  proportions.  They  told  me 
it  was  known  geographically  as  Mount 
Baker,  but  its  soft  white  rotundity 
and  the  proximity  of  the  Great  Dipper 
made  it  suggestive  of  a  cooling  morsel 
for  a  Jovian  appetite.  To  the  east 
there  was  beautiful  Mount  Rainier  in 
the  Cascade  Range  and  west  across 
Port  Gardiner  Bay  another  stately 
range — the  Olympics. 

"Now,  how  do  we  get  to  Trouble- 
some, Barney?" 

"Forty  miles  or  so  from  here  by  auto 
to  Index,  a  little  mountain  town; 
from  there  we  walk  over  corduroy 
roads  and  trails  and  carry  our  duffle. 
We  do  not  have  to  follow  any  schedule 
as  to  time  or  place,  we  can  stop  where 
we  like  and  stay  as  lone  as  we  like." 

"We  mush  and  tote? 

"We  mush  and  tote." 

Then  he  went  to  the  bottom  of  his 
trunk  and  brought  up  a  khaki  hunting 
suit  and  boots,  a  pack  sack,  and  two 
fishing  rods  as  supple  as  willow  wands, 
with  reels  and  lines  and  all  the  appur- 
tenances thereof.  Also  a  quantity  of 
feathery  things  that  stuck  my  fingers 
before  I  discovered  they  had  hooks 
in  'em.  Trout  flies  he  said  they  were, 
and  they  had  poetry  names — Brown 
Hackle,  Silver  rrofessor  and  the  like. 

I  thought  fishing  was  always  done 
with  worms,  but  Barney  said  that 
just  went  to  prove  his  theory  that 
they  never  do  teach  you  the  really 
important  things  at  school.  To  know 
Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  and  not  how  to 
cast  a  trout  fly!    All  that  and  more. 

Then  /  went  to  the  bottom  of  my 
trunk  and  brought  out  my  outing 
duds.  It  went  several  degrees  beyono 
being  a  "trotting  suit"  as  they  call 
those  tasty  little  things  you  wear  to 
take  a  walk  around  the  park  in.  I 
could  have  waded  in  quite  deep  with- 
out wetting  the  hem  of  my  corduroy 
skirt  and  the  coat  was  like  a  boy's 
and  had  more  pockets  than  I  ever  had 
in  all  my  life  before. 

That  was  a  fascinating  auto  ride 
through  the  mountains  to  Index.  It 
wound  through  forests  of  fir  and  spruce 
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and  cedar.  We  swung  around  a  curve 
on  a  ledge  which  motorists,  according 
to  their  custom  of  giving  sinister 
names  to  lovely  curves  to  make  you 
think  they  are  devilish  fellows  and 
taking  fearful  risks,  call  The  Devil's 
Elbow.  Looking  back  after  we  were 
safely  over  I  saw  one  could  hardly  go 
off  without  deliberate  intent,  but  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  swing  I  won- 
dered who  would  get  the  coral  necklace 
that  I  had  inherited  from  Great-aunt 
Standish  when  I  was  gone  and  if  one 
died  of  strangulation  in  falling  from  a 
great  height  or  not  until  strikmg  terra 
nrma — ^very  (irma. 

Index  is  a  mining  town  supported 
by  a  granite  quarry  and  sportsmen. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  chicken  dinner 
at  the  Bush  House  and  its  trout  dinners 
at  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

We  did  our  marketing  at  the  general 
store  that  night  by  the  hght  of  a  smoky 
kerosene  lamp.  We  stowed  it  all  away 
in  the  duffle  bag,  bread,  butter,  bacon, 
canned  beans,  coffee,  cake  chocolate, 
condensed  milk,  matches,  and  tallow 
candles.  Along  with  these  went  fry- 
ing pan,  axe,  cups,  plates  and  then 
some  more  things  and  blankets  on  top; 
but  everything  there  could  have  proved 
its  indispensability  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  Missouri  jury. 

The  high  cost  of  living  would  fall 
like  a  plummet  and  have  to  be  found 
with  a  magnifying  glass  like  a  bacillus 
if  we  all  had  to  carry  our  possessions 
on  our  backs.  I  carried  the  rods, 
creel,  camera,  towels,  and  such  light 
stuff. 

We  started  off  up  a  skid  road  that 
paralleled  the  Skykomish  River  early 
the  next  morning  while  the  little  birdies 
were  complaining  about  getting  up. 
The    air    was    exhilarating — full    of 

f)unch.  Ten  breaths  of  it  made  me 
ieel  fit  to  fight  for  the  ballot.  I  didn't 
want  to  hurry.  I  wanted  to  listen  to 
the  birds  and  play  with  the  chipmunks 
and  quote  the  "Forest  primeval"  part 
of  Evangeline,  but  /  didn't  have  fifty 
pounds  weight  on  my  back  and  Barney 
couldn't  always  wait  for  me. 

I  was  dallying  along  behind,  trailing 
my  fingers  in  a  Druid's  beard  when  I 
heard   a  subtle  rustling  close  to  my 


foot.  I  screamed  and  Barney  came 
back  doing  a  hurdle  race  straight  across 
where  there  was  meant  to  be  a  curve. 
He  was,  to  use  an  inelegant  expres- 
sion, pale  around  the  gills. 

"Oh,  Barney,"  I  wailed,  "I  forgot 
snakes." 

"Forgot  snakes?  Well,  what  the 
deuce  do  you  want  with  snakes?" 

"I  mean  I  forgot  that  I  am  deathly 
afraid  of  snakes  and  this  place  must 
be  alive  with  them.  There's  a  copper- 
head crawling  over  my  foot  right  now. 
As  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  move  I  m  going 
back." 

"If  there  is  a  snake  near  your  foot 
it  is  a  garter-snake  and  harmless  as  a 
dove.  There  are  no  poisonous  snakes 
in  this  state  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tains." 

"Barney,  do  you  mean  that?  Have 
I  lived  all  these  years  without  learning 
that  there  was  a  place  where  there  are 
no  snakes.  You  are  just  joking,  aren't 
you  ?" 

"When  we  get  back  to  a  notary 
public  I  will  take  an  oath  to  it." 

Right  there  was  bom  my  first 
notion  of  spending  the  rest  of  my  life 
west  of  the  Cascades.  After  a  tramp 
of  eight  miles  we  came  to  the  city  of 
Galena.  There  was  no  one  at  home  in 
town.  There  had  been  no  one  at  home 
since  the  mine  at  their  doorstep 
petered  out.  But  the  blacksmith  shop, 
the  hotel,  post-office,  drug  store, 
saloon,  and  a  dozen  or  more  shake 
shacks  were  still  standing  growing  old 
and  decrepit  like  so  many  paupers, 
alone  and  melancholy. 

The  door  of  the  hotel  had  fallen 
from  its  hinges;  inside  was  a  stove,  a 
table,  and  dishes.  The  stove  was 
warm,  the  dishes  were  clean,  and  a 
chipmunk  was  eating  the  remains  of  a 
recent  meal  on  the  table. 

"Do  you  suppose  a  tramp  has  been 
here  lately?" 

"Well,  we  are  tramps  ourselves  as 
far  as  that  goes.  But  no  hobo  was 
here.  It  is  too  far  from  the  railroad 
and  the  kitchen  door.  The  people 
who  go  through  here  are  hunters  or 
fishermen  or  prospectors." 

A  stone's  throw  from  the  back  door 
of  the  hotel  dashed  Silver  Creek.  Just 
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below  it  had  its  conjunction  with  the 
river.  We  were  hungry>  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  hotel  made  but  an  in- 
different appeal  to  us  and  we  unpacked 
on  the  bank  of  the  creek.  Barney 
made  a  fire  on  the  rocks  and  we  fried 
crispy  bacon  and  warmed  beans. 

From  a  bulgy  place  in  my  coat  I 
brought   out   raisins   and   strawberry 

t'am  that  I  had  hidden  for  a  surprise. 
Jamey's  one  weakness  is  located  in 
his  sweet  tooth.  I  had  a  box  of  candy 
in  hiding  too^  but  that  wasn't  to  come 
out  until  later. 

That  smoky  pail  of  coffee — amber 
nectar — it  deserves  an  ode,  a  sonnet. 

"Matey,"  said  the  man  across  from 
me,  "this  is  the  first  meal  you  ever 
cooked  for  me  and  a  better  one  never 
was.    May  you  never  do  worse." 

"May  your  appetite  never  grow 
less,"  I  responded. 

"Let's  stay  here  a  while,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"As  long  as  you  like.  You  rest  up 
this  afternoon  while  I  catch  a  mess  of 
trout  for  supper." 

When  he  was  out  of  sight  up  the 
stream  and  I  had  washed  the  dishes 
and  brushed  the  crumbs  off  the  rock  we 
used  for  a  table,  I  put  my  rod  together 
and  went  down  to  the  creek  myself. 

"I'll  show  him,"  says  I  to  myself, 
"I'll  show  him  if  I  am  that  kind  of  a 
wife,  to  sit  at  home  and  take  my  ease 
while  he  rustles  up  grub  for  the  family. 
No,  sir;  I  am  gomg  to  bear  my  share 
of  the  burden  and  catch  some  trout 
myself." 

I  still  insist  that  that  is  a  pretty 
theory,  but  it  didn't  work  to  my  sat- 
isfaction that  time.  I  had  caught 
sunfish  and  catties  in  the  Susquehanna 
while  I  was  in  pinafores  and  tnought  I 
had  experience,  but  flies,  although 
nicer  to  handle  than  angle  worms, 
didn't  seem  to  eet  the  same  results. 
Also  I  couldn't  nnd  a  cork  and  sinker 
amone  my  equipment,  as  complete  as 
It  had  seemed  to  be.  When  Barney 
came  back  I  was  on  my  knees  trying 
to  unhook  the  earth. 

"Don't  tell  me  there  are  any  fish  in 
this  stream.  I've  had  my  line  in  the 
water  in  this  spot  for  an  hour  and 
didn't  get  a  bite." 


But  that  man  had  trout  in  his  bas- 
ket, all  we  could  eat,  and  my  word, 
but  thejr  were  good ! 

An  eight-mile  walk  and  two  hours 
clambering  over  the  rocks  would  be  a 
mere  warming  up  for  my  camp-fire 
girl  sisters,  but  my  training  for  that 
sort  of  thing  was  limited  to  a  few  turns 
around  the  block  daily  and  an  occa- 
sional brisk  walk  up  Broad  Street  or  a 
leisurely  promenade  on  Chestnut 
Street.  So  that  evening  I  did  not  wait 
for  the  lights-out  bell  nor  yet  for  the 
ringing  ofthe  curfew.  Doing  my  hair 
in  a  braid  and  kicking  off  my  boots,  I 
rolled  up  in  my  blanket  with  my  coat 
under  my  head  for  a  pillow. 

"If  you  stav  awake  for  a  minute, 
Dinsie,  I'll  make  a  softer  bed  for  you." 
I  jibbered  in  answer.  I  was  tnring  to 
say  like  Belarius  in  Cymbeline,  *  Weari- 
ness can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when 
rusty  sloth  finds  the  down  pillow 
hard." 

*  I  didn't  even  feel  a  thrill  of  adven- 
ture at  laying  me  down  to  sleep  with- 
out a  roof  over  me,  a  nightie  around 
me,  or  a  mattress  under  me.  I  watched 
no  stars  fall;  I  dreamed  no  dreams; 
I  slept.  That  I  did  not  sleep  lightly 
let  this  bear  witness.  When  I  snook 
my  coat  pillow  out  in  the  morning 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  pocket,  a  nice 
little  deckle-edged  hole,  and  inside 
the  gnawed  remains  of  a  tallow  candle. 

"Looks  like  the  tooth  marks  of 
rodents,"  Barney  observed. 

"Such  a  relief  to  know  it  wasn't 
mice,"  I  retorted,  what  shall  I  say? 
— drily.? 

That  day  we  went  on  to  Trouble- 
some. The  way  was  beautiful.  Let 
me  off  with  that.  I  have  no  gift  for 
description.  I  went  to  Europe  once 
with  a  chaperon  who  pronounced 
everything  *  lovely"  from  the  Alps 
and  the  Louvre  to  Brussels  lace  and 
English  plum  pudding,  and  yet  she 
had  the  keenest  appreciation  of  beauty 
of  any  person  I  have  ever  known. 

A  poet  may  apostrophize  in  beau- 
tiful language  the  mouse  he  kicks  in  a 
furrow,  while  his  tongue-tied  brother 
prostrates  himself  in  mute  rapture 
before  a  flower  he  cannot  name.  If 
you,  reading  this  in  your  easy  chair 
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with  your  feet  on  the  fender,  care  to 
know  how  steep  is  the  trail  to  Trouble- 
some or  how  fascinating  the  woods 
and  the  cascading  streams  and  the 
endless  panorama  of  mountains,  go 
and  see  tor  yourself. 

And  the  cabin  at  the  end  of  the 
trail.  There  was  no  lock  on  the  door. 
It  opened  with  a  latch-string. 

"man  alive!"  I  exclaimed  as  we 
crossed  the  threshold,  **we  are  in 
somebody's  house.  They  will  come 
home  and  have  us  arrested." 

"No.  That  isn't  the  way  of  the 
woods."  And  sure  enough,  there  was 
this  greeting  scrawled  in  charcoal  on 
the  wall. 

"Welcome,  Stranger." 

I  have  seen  it  many  times  since,  this 
evidence  of  the  bonhomie  that  pre- 
vails among  woodsmen,  but  it  was 
marvelous  to  me  then,  fresh  as  I  was 
from  that  highly  conventionalized 
sphere  where  one  gains  admittance  to 
another's  home  only  by  an  engraved 
invitation  or  a  search  warrant.  It 
was  spotlessly  clean,  that  cabin.  There 
was  a  fireplace,  a  stove,  a  table,  chairs 
and  dishes,  a  cupboard,  a  springy  bed, 
and  shelves  of  books  and  magazines. 

That  evening  we  made  a  campfire 
by  the  creek  and  sat  out  to  watch  the 
moon  rise.  I  have  no  taste  for  art. 
They  are  not  of  my  class  who  turn  in 
stolid  indifference  from  the  evanescent 
splendor  of  an  evening  sky  and  pay  a 
kmg's  ransom  for  the  pamted  simili- 
tude of  a  sunset  on  a  musty  canvas. 

As  the  golden  glow  of  sunset  melted 
into  dusk  and  the  moon  crept  over  a 
snow-crowned  peak,  throwing  a  silvery 
mantle  of  witchery  around  us,  my 
thoughts  were  of  that  sweetly  solemn 
sort  that  solitude  breeds.  It  seemed 
so  far  withdrawn  from  this,  so  unreal 
like  a  story  of  ogres  to  scare  naughty 
children,  that  off"  there  somewhere 
under  that  same  moon  people — nations 
and  individuals — were  at  each  other's 
throats  like  wolves  with  the  rabies, 
breaking  every  commandment  in  their 
desperate  business  of  getting  futilities 
— fame  and  money  and  empire — trash. 

"Down  there  the  Devil  goes  to  and 
fro  tempting  us  with  bubbles,"  I 
mused.    "Here  you  are,"  he  says  like 


a  hawker  at  a  fair.  "This  way. 
Step  right  up  and  take  your  choice. 
I  have  some  nice  bargains  today.  A 
soul  for  an  ermine  cloak,  a  million 
lives  for  a  throne.  Come,  take  a 
chance  at  a  prison  cell  for  a  mansion 
to    call    your    own.      Get,    get,    get; 

{ewels    and    jews-harps    and    junk — 
asten,"  I  said  breaking  off"  my  ex- 
temporizing. 

Someone  was  singing  close  by  but 
hushed  like  a  mother  singing  a  lullaby. 
"Thinking  I  hear  you, 
Thinking  I  hear  you  call." 

I  heard. 

Soon  the  voice  was  silent  and  I 
knew  that  someone  was  looking  at 
us  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

"Hello,  Partner,"  Barney  called 
out,  "Come  on  over  and  be  sociable," 
and  a  boy  came  into  the  firelight. 
At  least  I  should  have  called  him  a 
boy.  He  could  have  shaved  perhaps, 
but  he  couldn't  vote. 

"Fishin'?"  he  broke  the  ice  politely. 

"Well,  not  just  at  this  minute." 

"Campin'here?" 

"Yes." 

He  sat  down  across  from  us. 

"Say,"  he  said  after  a  bit,  "You 
ain't  thinkin'  of  sleepin'  in  that  shack, 
are  you?" 

"Yes,  why?" 

"I  wouldn't.  It's  haunted.  Haven't 
you  ever  heard  about  it?  I  reckon  you 
must  be  a  stranger  about  here.  It's 
got  a  fierce  name,  that  shack.  A  man 
cut  his  wife's  throat  in  there.  Fact. 
She  haunts  it.  They  say  she's  buried 
under  the  floor. 

"Why,  do  you  know  the  last  fellow 
that  slept  in  that  shack  got  awake 
in  the  night  and  there  was  a  figger 
all  in  white  leaning  over  him  and 
pressin'  something  cold  ag'in  his 
throat.  He  jumped  up  and  started 
running  down  the  crick  with  her 
after  him  and — " 

He  seemed  to  hate  to  tell  what 
happened  then.  Cold  chills  were 
running  up  and  down  my  back. 

"And  what?"  I  asked  with  chat- 
tering teeth. 

"Oh,  say,  Missus,  I  didn't  mean  to 
scare  you.  Honest  I  didn't.  Mebbe 
I  will  tell  you  what  happened  to  that 
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({uy  if  I  see  you  by  daylight.  Things 
ike  that  do  get  on  a  fella's  nerves 
after  dark,  that's  a  fact." 

"Going  to  be  around  here  some 
time,  are  you?"  asked  my  husband 
in  a  tone  that  conveyed  a  subtle  sug- 
gestion that  the  right  answer  was 
^*No." 

"No,"  was  the  answer,  "I'm  going 
up  the  crick  a  piece  to  fish.  I  reckon 
I'll  be  niovin'  on  now  to  find  a  place 
to  turn  in." 

When  he  was  gone  I  said,  "I  fancy 
we  can  bring  our  blankets  out  here 
by  the  fire  tonight,  can't  we?" 

"Girl,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  are  scared  by  that  kid's 
yam'.^' 

"No,  I  am  not  scared,  of  course. 
The  idea!  But  I  don't  feel  like  sleep- 
ing in  tonight.  You  know  I  just  love 
to  sleep  out  of  doors.  Especially  by 
a  nice  bright  fire!"  I  was  growing 
quite  enthuisiastic. 

"But,  Dinsie,  think  of  that  nice  soft 
bed  in  there." 

It  didn't  tempt  me.  Rodents  were 
bad  enough.  I  drew  the  line  at 
ghosts. 

'^Wouldn't  that  get  your  goat? 
Here  we  have  come  clear  across  the 
United  States  to  that  cabin  and  you 
pass  it  up  because  a  kid  tells  a  ghost 
story  about  it." 

I  had  no  fancy  for  waking  up  in  the 
night  with  something  cold  pressed 
against  my  throat.  We  slept  outside. 
Barney  got  up  early  and  went  to  the 
cabin.  As  he  went  in  the  door  that 
boy  went  out  of  the  window.  He  got 
a  good  safe  distance  and  called  back, 
"say,  Mister,  your  wife  might  want 
to  know  the  rest  of  that  stor>r.  Tell 
her  the  man  stumbled  in  the  crick  and 
woke  up." 

We  were  having  dinner  in  the  cabin 
that  day  when  two  men  stepped  in 
without  noise  or  knocking.  They 
evidently  intended  to  surprise  us. 
They  did,  but  the  surprise  seemed  to 
be  mutual.  They  apologized  politely 
and  beckoned  Barney  to  step  outside. 
I  was  scared.' 

In  the  movies  it  is  always  either 
outlaws  or  a  sherifPs  posse  who  breaks 
in   upon  the  happy  little   mountain 


home.  I  wasn't  so  far  wrong  with 
the  sheriff  idea,  either.  That  kid  who 
sang  in  the  moonlight  and  bluffed  us 
out  of  our  bed  with  such  nonchalance 
had  just  escaped  from  the  reformatory 
and  there  were  bloodhounds  on  his 
trail. 

That  day  Barney  taught  me  to 
catch  trout.  I  was  already  an  adept 
at  cooking  them  and  as  for  eating 
them — yum,  yum!  First  he  hooked 
one,  showing  me  that  deft  turn  of  the 
wrist  in  casting  the  fly,  the  crafty  way 
of  allowing  it  to  dally  just  a  moment 
in  the  water  inducing  the  hungry 
trout  to  think  that  if  it  wants  this  nice 
fat  bug  for  dinner  it  were  well  to  grab 
while  the  grabbing  is  good,  then  that 
little  jerk  at  the  psychological  moment 
and  he  passed  over  the  rod  for  me  to 
land  him.  He  didn't  land  like  a  sun 
fish. 

"Let  her  out!  Pull  her  in!  Don't 
jerk !  Don't  give  her  any  slack."  And 
finally  I  had  it  flopping  and  gasping 
on  the  rocks.  It  was  the  most  excitine 
moment  of  my  blankteen  beautiful 
years.  Tell  me  the  eye  of  a  fish  is  cold 
and  expressionless!  That  fish  turned 
to  me  a  pair  of  orbs  full  of  the  same 
sad  reproach  that  the  human  victim 
of  a  confidence  game  has  for  the 
despoiler  who  tricks  him  with  a  nice 
juicy-looking  bait  that  turns  out  to  be 
featners  concealing  a  barbed  hook. 
That  didn't  prevent  me  from  catching 
eight  in  the  next  hour  and  I  only  quit 
then  because  that  was  enough  and 
enough  was  as  much  as  a  good  sport 
ought  to  take  out  of  the  water. 

We  slept  in  the  cabin  that  night. 
A  thumping  on  the  wall  woke  me  up 
in  the  pitchy  dark.    I  nudged  my  mate. 

"What's  that?" 

"What's  what?" 

"That  noise." 

"A  wood  rat.    It  won't  hurt  you." 

I  believed  him,  but  I  didn't  sleep  any 
more  that  night  and  all  those  wake- 
ful hours  I  thought  of  the  poor  kid 
with  the  blood  hounds  after  him. 
Maybe  he  was  bad,  more  or  less,  but 
I  am  glad  for  my  peace  of  mind  that  I 
never  heard  of*^  them  catching  him. 
I  didn't  count  those  Arcadian  days  we 
spent  at  Troublesome,  but^jhe  time 
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came  when  our  provisions  began  to 
get  low  and  we  started  back.  At 
Galena  we  met  a  train  of  pack  mules 
taking  supplies  to  a  mine  several 
miles  up  oilver  Creek.  We  didn't 
really  tvani  to  go  back  to  town  yet, 
so  we  got  grub  from  them  to  stay  a 
few  days  longer. 

Next  morning  the  superintendent 
of  the  mines  called  to  pay  his  respects 
in  truly  metropolitan  manner  and 
invited  us  up  to  the  camp.  We  went, 
taking  everything  with  us,  for  we 
had  a  mind  to  walk  a  bit  farther  if  the 
country  beyond  looked  tempting.  It 
was  six  miles  to  the  mine,  just  a 
morning's  stroll  by  this  time.  My! 
but  we liad  a  good  dinner  at  the  cook 
house,  then  we  went  into  a  wet  tunnel 
"seeing  the  mine."  A  little  of  that 
was  plenty. 

"What  is  there  beyond  ?"  we  wanted 
to  know. 

"Up  on  top  of  this  mountain  there 
is  a  lake  ana  on  the  other  side  is  a 
mining  town,  Monte  Cristo,  with 
extraordinary  scenery  and  a  hotel. 
It  is  well  worth  a  trip.  If  you  are 
going  over  we  will  go  with  you  to  the 
lake  and  show  you  the  trail.  We  will 
take  guns  along,  for  the  last  man  over 
saw  a  bear  and  sister  wants  a  bear- 
skin rug." 

Five  of  them  went  with  us.  We  got 
off  the  way  in  Molly-be-damned  Gulch, 
however,  and  it  took  us  four  hours  to 
reach  the  top  instead  of  two  and  in  order 
to  get  back  before  dark  they  had  to  pass 
up  the  bear  hunt  and  return  at  once. 

They  were  barely  out  of  sight  when 
my  gude-man  whispered,  "Look  over 
there,"  and  just  over  a  hummock 
barely  a  stone's  throw  away  was  a 
black  bear  standing  on  his  hind  legs 
and  pawing  berries  mto  his  mouth  for 
all  the  world  like  a  big  boy  stealing 
jam  off  the  top  shelf.  I  wanted  to 
laugh.  I  wanted  to  laugh  loud  and 
long.  He  was  such  a  bulkv  brute  and 
was  so  unconscious  of  being  spied 
upon.  But  when  he  got  wind  of  us 
and  looked  over  his  shoulder  just  for 
the  space  of  one  wink,  he  tore  oflP  in  a 
lumbering,  clumsy  panic  of  fright, 
over  logs  and  hollows,  rolling  where 
he  could  not  run  fast  enough. 


The  lake  on  top  of  the  mountain 
was  a  real  thing  of  beauty.  It  was 
here  that  Silver  Creek  had  its  rise  in  a 
mere  trickle  that  overflowed  the  basin. 
There  was  snow  in  the  hollows  al- 
though this  was  August  and  it  was  not 
uncomfortably  cold  rolled  up  in  our 
blankets  by  the  lake.  Next  morning 
we  went  down  to  Monte  Cristo.  It 
was  worth  a  long  trip  itself  instead  of 
being  taken  in  on  tne  side  like  this. 
Its  hotel  wasn't  a  Bellevue-Stratford 
but  it  had  two  things  that  looked 
awfully  good  to  me  just  at  that  time, 
namely — a  porcelain  bath-tub  and  a 
bed  with  clean  white  sheets. 

This  is  just  among  ourselves,  by 
the  way,  I  didn't  make  any  mention 
of  the  fascination  they  had  for  me,  that 
being  inconsistent  with  my  role  of 
merry  little  vagabond.  I  passed  up  an 
invitation  to  be  one  of  a  party  to  climb 
up  to  the  glacier  in  the  morning.  I 
clung  to  niy  bed  like  a  toper  to  his 
bottle.  What  I  could  see  of  the 
glacier  from  my  window,  propped  up 
on  a  real  pillow,  sufliced. 

"I  believe  you  are  tired,  Dinsie. 
We  will  go  back  to  Everett  by  train 
from  here  to-morrow,"  Barney  an- 
nounced. 

We  would  have  done  so,  too,  but  we 
had  bacon  for  breakfast  next  morning 
and  I  smelled  it  cooking.  All  the  camp 
fires  and  bacon  bats  of  the  past  days 
rose  up  before  me  and  beckoned. 

"We'll  go  back  the  way  we  came, 
Barney,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"Me  mind  ?  Well,  just  as  much  as  a 
college  boy  minds  getting  money  from 
home." 

When  we  got  back  to  Troublesome 
there  was  somebody  else  there.  I 
came  across  him  first  when  he  was 
crouched  on  his  knees  on  a  rock 
humped  up  in  absolute  absorption 
over  something  that  he  was  examin- 
ing with  a  glass.  You  do  not  wait  for 
an  introduction  to  folks  you  meet  in 
the  woods  as  you  do  with  your  next 
door  neighbor  in  the  city. 

"Have  you  found  a  nugget  or  some- 
thing?" I  asked.  I  had  a  hope  that 
he  was  a  prospector  who  had  just  dis- 
covered evidence  of  a  pay  streak  or 
the  mother  vein  or  whatever  it  is  that 
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makes  miners  magnates  with  one  turn 
of  the  shovel. 

**Yes,"  he  agreed>  eaeer  as  a  boy  to 
share  his  discovery,  '  Fve  found  a 
splendid  speciman  of  the  Asafoetida- 
Hyperbole,"  at  least  it  sounded  like 
that  and  I  hated  to  ask  him  to  repeat 
it.  "Lookf '  I  looked  and  honest> 
it  was  the  ugliest  spider  I  ever  saw. 

"A  rare  specimen,"  he  persisted, 
"a  tare  specimen,  indeed." 

Barney  cautioned  him  not  to  speak 
of  spiders  in  my  presence  because  I 
was  afilicted  with  a  strange  fear,  sort 
of  a  spiderphobia,  that  made  it  a 
dangerous  subject  for  me  to  hear  dis- 
cussed. I  know  the  sympathetic  old 
dear  was  saddened  to  see  a  young  life 
so  blighted. 

We  made  one  more  acquaintance 
in  the  mountains,  at  Galena  on  our 
way  back  to  Index.  That  was  the 
Deacon..  He  came  into  town  with  a 
bamboo  fishing  rod  over  his  shoulder, 
wearing  black  store  clothes,  a  stiff 
collar,  and  a  Shaker  hat.  I  laughed 
at  his  incongruous  appearance  and 
cheap  fishing  rod,  just  once.  That 
was  before  we  really  made  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

With  that  ugly  fishing  rod  he  caught 
more  fish  in  less  time  and  with  more 
modesty  than  I  ever  attributed  to  any 
man.  And  versatility!  That  man  was 
a  wizard  I  If  there  was  anything  he 
couldn't  do  or  didn't  know  my  atten- 
tion has  never  been  called  to  it.  A 
missionary  on  his  own  hook,  he  was, 
carrying  the  Gospel  into  the  woods 
to  miners  and  lumberjacks. 

We  did  not  leave  Galena  for  our  last 
day's  hike  until  our  larder  was  in  the 
same  state  of  bareness  as  Old  Mother 
Hubbard's  cupboard.  Then  just  as  we 
rolled  up  our  blankets  and  promised 
our  empty  tummies  one  of  those 
celebrated  chicken  dinners  at  Index 
before  nightfall  along  came  a  forest 
ranger  and  gave  us  half  a  dozen 
potatoes  and  two  dried  onions.  With 
the  last  of  our  bacon  fat  I  made  a 
mess  of  fried  potatoes  and  onions. 
Lyonnaise  potatoes?  Nonsense  I  I  have 
eaten  Lyonnaise  potatoes  before  and 
since  but  never  but  once  a  delectable 
dish  Uke  that. 


After  that  we  were  not  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  back  to  the  hotel  and  took 
the  whole  day  to  it.  I  marked  the 
streams  we  crossed  with  the  same 
regret  with  which  I  used  to  count  the 
disappearing  stripes  on  a  stick  of 
candv  that  was  gomg  too  fast.  Salmon 
Creek,  six  miles  to  go.  Trout  Creek, 
four  miles  to  go.  Excelsior  Creek, 
almost  there. 

Going  from  Index  back  to  Everett 
next  day  by  automobile  there  seemed 
to  me  to  be  in  the  air  and  in  our  con- 
versation the  minor  notes  of  a  reces- 
sional. Looking  back  at  the  peaks, 
I  knew  them  by  name  now,  Pilchuck, 
White  Horse,  Index,  and  all  the  rest, 
I  felt  a  twinge  of  home-sickness.  Not 
for  Philadelpnia,  though. 

No  phantom  picture  of  William 
Penn  aloft  \Mi  City  Hall  interposed 
itself  between  me  and  the  mountains. 
I  was  parting  with^  regret  from  this 
country  where  the  air  is  like  wine  and 
where  we  had  laid  up  a  priceless  store 
of  memories. 

"Barney,"  I  confessed  at  last,  "do 
you  know  thajt  I  could  be  persuaded 
to  stay  in  the  Northwest?" 

"Yes,  I  know.  That  is  the  reason 
I  brought  you  out  here.  The  fact  is 
I  have  been  transferred  to  this  terri- 
tory and  if  you  have  no  other  engage- 
ments we  might  go  out  to-morrow  and 
look  for  a  house. 

So,  if  you  girls  back  East,  wonder 
why  I  never  came  home  from  my 
wedding  trip,  remember  that  home 
is  where  the  heart  is  and  my  heart  is 
here.  But,  my  dears,  if  you  like  my 
unconventional  honeymoon  and  have 
any  thought  of  coming  out  to  the 
Cascades  with  Tom,  or  Dick,  or  Harry, 
or  Reginald,  or  Percy,  do  not  wait  for 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  tulle  and 
catering  and  wedding  stationery. 
Things  move  so  rapidly  in  the  West. 
I  was  in  the  mountains  when — ^well, 
when  the  most  daring  were  just  ven- 
turing into  very  short  skirts.  I  dare 
say  that  by  the  time  the  last  little  shop 
girl  has  let  down  her  hem  and  tucks 
to  meet  a  new  order  of  things  there 
will  be  a  Wednesday  Bridge  Club  on 
the  Troublesome  and  Galena  will  have 
a  commission  form  of  government. 
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Building  a  Log  Cabin 

By  Horace  Kephart 

Dlagnmt  by  the  Author 

Making  Your  Home  in  the  Wilderness  Out 
of   the    Material    the    Wilderness    Oflfers 


NOBODY  knows  what  solid  com- 
fort means  until  he  finds  him- 
selfy  snug  and  well  fed,  in  a  bit  of  a 
cabin,  far  away  in  the  bie  sticks, 
while  icy  blasts  rebound  n-om  his 
stailnch  roof  and  walls,  to  ^o  howling 
away  through  a  famine-stricken  wil- 
demesSy  thwarted  by  a  woodsman's 
providence  and  skill. 

Open  the  door:  you  are  face-to-face 
with  misery  and  death.  Close  it:  the 
hearth-fire  leaps,  the  kettle  sings,  you 
smoke  contentedly^  and  all  is  well. 

A  tent,  at  best,  is  only  a  shelter: 
a  cabin  is  a  home.  Log  walls  insure 
everything  within  against  storms  and 
prowling  beasts.  There  are  comfort- 
able bunks  for  Partner  and  you,  a 
table,  benches  and  stools  or  chairs,  a 
cupboard  and  bins  for  good  store  of 
food,  a  chest  or  two,  shelves  and  racks, 
a  fireplace  or  stove.  The  weapons, 
tools,  and  utensils  are  hung  just  where 
they  are  handiest.  Plenty  of  good 
wood  is  stacked  in  to  dry.  On  wet 
days  you  can  stay  indoors  without 
feeling  cramped  or  jailed.  And  next 
season,  when  you  come  back  again, 
how  like  an  old  friend  the  log  hut 
twinkles  welconriel 

I  shall  describe  only  two  types  of 
simple  one-room  cabins,  such  as  would 
be  Duilt  by  hunters  or  others  who  go 
pretty  far  back  into  the  woods  and 
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require  no  more  than  a  snug  ''home 
camp." 

In  the  first  example  I  will  assume 
that  there  is  a  road  or  waterway  to  the 
camp  site  on  which  tools  and  some 
materials  can  be  transported  by  wagon, 
boat,  or  raft;  also  that  the  cabin  is 
to  be  large  enough  for  four  men,  but 
planned  to  economize  time  and  labor 
m  construction,  so  that  it  may  be 
finished  in  a  week.  You  are  supposed 
to  hire  a  man  with  team  to  snake  the 
logs  in,  unless  enough  suitable  trees 
grow  on  the  site  itself. 

Decide  beforehand  what  kind  of 
roof  you  shall  make.  If  it  be  of  sawed 
shingles,  or  of  roofing  felt,  then  you 
must  take  alone  roof-boards  as  a 
foundation  for  them.  A  roof  made 
simply  of  planks  battened  and  painted 
will  last  several  years  without  any 
covering,  and  it  is  easiest  of  all  to 
build;  but  it  is  prone  to  warp  or  cup, 
under  a  summer  sun,  and  tnen  leak. 
If  roofing  felt  is  used,  carry  along  paint 
and  brush  to  take  the  black  curse  off. 
Clapboards  riven  from  neighboring 
trees  are  chosen  in  the  present  mstance, 
as  other  methods  of  roofing  are  famil- 
iar to  everybody.  They  call  for  no 
roof-boards,  being  nailed  directly  to 
the  stringers  (rafters  that  run  parallel 
with  the  ridge). 

A  stone  chimney,  with  fireplace  not 
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less  than  four  feet  wide,  is  ideal  for 
heating  a  woodland  home.  Nothing 
is  so  jolly  as  an  open  fire  of  hardwood 
logs.  With  a  Dutch  oven  or  reflector, 
besides  the  ordinary  utensils,  you  can 
cook  as  well  on  the  hearth  and  over 
the  fire  as  in  a  stove.  But  if  rocks 
are  scarce  about  your  building  site, 
or  if  good  fuel  is  not  abundant,  a  stove 
will  be  reauired.  It  will  save  a  good 
deal  of  labor  in  building,  and  much 
wood  chopping  thereafter.  Choose 
for  yourself. 

Let  us  say  that  you  decide  on  a  clap- 
board roof  and  a  stone  chimney,  the 
house  to  be  14  x  16  feet  inside  meas- 
urement, high  enough  for  a  porch  in 
front  and  a  lean-to  kitchen  in  the  rear, 
to  be  added  in  future.  A  eround  plan 
is    shown    in    Fig.    1.       It    may     be 


G>mpa88  saw, 

Brace, 

3  Auaer  bits  (Jg,  Ji, 

2DnUbits(K,  Ji), 


3  Triangular  files 
(7-in.  and  6-in. 
slin 


Fig.  1. — ^Log  cabin  (ground  plan) 
a — door;  b— fireplace,  4';  c,  c — windows;  d,  d — 
bunks,  4j^x6Ji';  e— table,  3x4^';  f-grub 
chest,  2'  X  3';   ^77wash  stand,   \yi' 


;a  lie 


straight  dotted  lines  indicate  high  shelves 

modified,  of  course,  according  to  front- 
age and  other  conditions. 

The  tools  you  ought  to  have  for 
such  a  job  are: 

2  Axes,  Drawing  knife. 

2  Hatchets,  Jack  plane, 

Crosscut  saw   (6  ft.)  Framing  chisel  (ij^), 

and  handles,  Tape  line, 

Peavey,  or  cant  hook,  2-ft.  Rule, 

Sledge  hammer  (8  lb.),  Steel  square, 

2  Steel  wedges  (5  lb.)  Pocket  level  to  screw 

Fcoe,  on  square. 

Spade,  T-bevel, 

Mattock,  Plumb  bob. 

Hand  saw,  Chalk  line  and  chalk, 

Rip  saw.  Crosscut  saw  file. 


im  taper). 
Mill  file  (8-in.) 
Whetstone, 
SO  ft.  Rope  (i-in.). 

I  have  helped  to  build  two  clap- 
board-roofed cabins  with  fewer  tools 
than  these,  but  the  others  would  have 
come  in  handy.  We  had  no  need  for 
any  not  mentioned  on  this  list.  Some 
of  these  are  used  only  in  making  furni- 
ture. All  of  the  light  tools  except  the 
square  go  in  a  carpenter's  shoulder 
chest.  The  crosscut  saw  should  be 
tied  between  two  thin  boards,  as 
shipped  from  the  factory. 

Materials  to  be  "carried  in"  are 
13^-in.  planks  for  flooring,  dressed 
on  one  side;  J^-in.  planks,  dressed 
on  both  sides,  for  door,  casings,  shut- 
ters, furniture,  and  shelving;  2  glazed 
window  sashes,  single;  wire  nails 
(40d,  lOd,  6d),  wrought  nails  for  door 
and  hinges;  strap  hinges  for  door  and 
cupboard  and  cnests;  door  lock;  2 
flat  steel  bars  for  fireplace  lintel; 
round  steel  rod^  for  "crane"  in  fire- 
place; heavy  wire  for  pot-hooks.  A 
screen  door,  and  wire  screen  cloth  for 
windows,  will  add  greatly  to  comfort. 

Site. — Build  where  there  is  good 
natural  drainage,  and  below  a  spring, 
or  near  some  other  source  of  water 
supply  that  is  beyond  suspicion.  Cut 
away  all  trees  that  would  shade  the 
cabin  except  from  the  afternoon  sun. 
Forest  air  is  nearly  always  damp,  and 
you  need  plenty  of  sunshine  up  to  the 
noon  hour.  If  you  are  in  an  original 
forest  of  tall  trees,  bear  in  mind  that 
such  do  not  root  nearly  so  firmly  as 
trees  growing  alone  in  exposed  posi- 
tions. When  a  tree  of  the  ancient 
forest  is  left  standing  by  itself  in  a 
clearing,  it  is  easily  overthrown  by 
wind;  so  do  not  leave  one  of  these 
near  enough  to  the  house  that  it  might 
crush  your  cabin. 

Do  not  dig  a  cellar  under  the  house. 
A  cellar  not  cemented  is  a  trap  for 
water,  especially  when  the  snow  begins 
to  melt.  A  small  cache  may  be  dug 
under  the  center  of  the  floor,  where 
it  will  stay  dry. 

Timber. — ^ihe  logs  should  be 
straight  and  of  slight  taper,  the  best 
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of  the  smaller  ones  being  reserved 
for  floor  and  roof  timbers.  Those  for 
the  sills  should  be  at  least  a  foot  thick, 
but  the  upper  courses  may  be  smaller. 
The  wood  must  be  of  some  species 
that  is  light  and  easy  to  work.  Choice 
will  depend,  of  course,  upon  what  is 
available.  The  best  common  woods 
are  the  soft  pines,  spruce,  and  youne 
chestnut.  Sills  should  be  of  wood 
that  is  stiflF  and  durable.  They  may 
be  cut  long  enough  to  support  the 
porch,  if  one  is  to  be  built.  Tall, 
straight,  slender  trees  are  common 
among  the  younger  growth  wherever 
the  stand  of  timber  is  dense. 

Logs  are  best  cut  in  spring  or  early 
summer,  as  the  bark  then  can  be 
peeled  with  ease.  If  it  is  left  on,  it 
soon  begins  to  loosen,  moisture  and 
insects  get  under  it,  and  decay  sets  in. 
Pine  logs,  even  after  they  are  peeled, 
are  attacked  by  "sawyers"  (wood- 
borine  larvae  of  beetles)  which  adver- 
tise their  work  by  a  creaking  sound 
and  by  wood-dust  dropped  from  their 
borings.  They  work  just  under  the 
surface,  in  a  eirdling  way,  do  no  serious 
damage,  and  cease  operations  after 
the  first  season. 

Cut  the  wall  logs  about  three  feet 
longer  than  the  inside  dimensions  of 
the  room,  so  as  to  allow  eighteen 
inches  at  each  end  for  jointine,  unless 
you  adopt  one  of  the  wavs  of  buildine 
without  notches,  to  be  described 
hereafter.  I  have  already  told  how  to 
select  good  board  trees  for  the  roofing. 

Corners. — If  the  building  site  hap- 
pens to  be  of  sand  or  erayel,  and  is  flat, 
the  sills  may  be  laid  directly  on  the 
ground;  but  if  the  place  is  not  level, 
or  if  there  is  soil  on  the  surface,  you 
should  set  them  up  on  piers  or  posts. 

Stake  out  the  comers,  and  square 
them.    At  each  corner  set  up  either  a 

fier  of  flat  rocks  or  a  heavy  post, 
hese  should  go  down  in  the  ground 
below  frost-line,  and  proiect  just 
enough  to  keep  the  sills  off  the  ground 
all  the  way  round.  Lay  the  two  sills 
and  level  them  by  hewing  out  under- 
neath or  blocking  up,  and  testing 
with  the  level  on  your  square.  To 
make  a  good  job  of  this,  np  out  two 
boards  about  six  inches  wide,  nail  them 


together  for  a  straight-edge  reaching 
from  one  comer  to  another  diagonally 
opposite,  and  use  your  level  on  the 
center  of  the  straight-edje,  where  it 
is  most  likely  to  sag.  When  the  sills 
are  level  and  squared,  block  them  up 
near  the  center  of  each  with  rocks,  to 
keep  them  from  springing  and  sagging. 
The  tops  of  the  sills  and  floor  joists 
are  to  be  scored  and  hewn  flat. 

After  la3ring  the  sills,  die  down  at 
the  chimney  end  to  a  solid  base  and 
lay  a  rock  foundation  for  chimney 
and   hearth   (Fig.  8d),  the  latter  to 

f>roject  about  two  feet  inward  from 
ront  of  fireplace.  Make  corbels  or 
some  other  arrangement  for  inner  ends 
of  floor  joists  to  rest  on  where  they 
meet  this  foundation. 

Locking  Corners. — ^Wall  logs  usu- 
ally are  locked  together  at  the  comers 
by  notching.  There  are  several^  ways 
of  doing  this.  The  quickest  is  the 
saddle  notch  (Fig.  2),  which  has  a 
wedge-shaped 
cut  on  top  of 
lower  log  and 
a  V-notch  in 
bottom  of  the 
one  that  rides 
on  it.  This  work  is  done  by  eye  alone, 
and  -calls  for  expert  axemen. 

Another  is  the  rounded  notch  (Fig. 
3),  cut  nearly  half-way  through  on 
under  side  of 
log.  It  takes 
some  trouble  to 
round  out  the 
notch,  but  a 
neat  fit  results. 
There  might  be  a  shallower  rounded 
notch  cut  on  both  top  and  bottom  of 
each  log,  to  make  tne  logs  lie  close 
together;  but  the  upper  one  would 
collect  moisture  and  then  decay  would 
set  in. 

A  third  way  is  to  saw  and  split  out 
one-fourth  the  diameter  on  each  side 

^ of  the  end  (Fig. 

.js^  4),  leaving  the 

center    like    a 

VMiJ/M/iM  tenon,      and 

Fig.  4.— Tenon-shaped  end    spike  the  ends 

together.    This 

makes  close  joints,  and  shorter  logs 

are  used,  as  the  ends  do  not  project. 


Fig.  2.— Saddle  notch 


Fig.  3. — Round  notch 
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It  is  best  adapted  to  poles  of  six-inch 
diameter  and  under,  which  do  not  re- 
quire large  spikes. 

A  very  good  way  especially  for 
amateurs,  is  to  saw  the  logs  to  exact 
dimensions  of  interior  of  room  designed, 
and  spike  the  ends  to  an  L-shaped 
"trough"  of  heavy  plank  (Fig.  6), 
which,  when  set      ^^—^j^^j^^^^^^ 


on  end,  will  reach 
to  the  height  of 
the  walls.  First 
lay  the  four  bot- 
tom logs,  and 
spike  the  troughs 
upright  to  the 
comers,  having, 
of  course,  plumb- 


^UdULMuiUUU 


Fig.  6.— 'Trough" 
corner 


ed  and  braced  them  in  position.  Then 
proceed  similarly  with  the  other  logs 
until  walls  are  nnished.  'This  makes 
close  joints  that  require  little  chinking, 
if  the  logs  are  straight. 

Finish  the  open  comers  by  quarter- 
ing a  large  log,  or  hewing  four  small 
ones,  cut  to  height  of  walls,  and  nail- 
ing them  to  the  troughs  as  shown. 
This  is  easier  and  quicker  than  notch- 
ing. If  you  choose  this  plan,  take 
along  some  2-inch  plank  for  the 
troughs,  as  thinner  stuff  is  not  stiff 
or  strong  enough;  also  some  60d 
nails  or  spikes. 

Joists  and  Walls. — Having  fitted 
cross  logs  to  the  sills,  test  again  to  in- 
sure that  all  is  square.  Then  fit  the 
ends  of  the  joists  into  ^ins  chiseled 
out  of  the  sills  (Fig.  6).    The  logs  for 


Fig.  6. — Fitting  joists 

joists  should  be  full  eight  inches 
thick,  or  they  will  be  too  springy. 
They  may  be  spaced  about  two  feet 
apart  from  center  to  center.  Different 
thicknesses  can  be  allowed  for  in 
shaping  them  to  the  gains,  so  that  all 
may  be  level. 
Now  go  ahead  with  the  walls.    Lay 


the  logs  with  butts  and  small  ends 
altemating,  so  the  walls  may  go  up 
of  even  height.  To  raise  the  logs,  as 
the  work  advances,  lean  two  poles 
against  the  wall  as  skids.  Near  each 
end  of  the  top  log  fasten  a  rope,  pass 
the  free  ends  of  the  ropes  under  and 
over  the  log  to  be  lifted,  and  up  to 
the  comer  men,  who  pull  on  these 
while  other  men  push  from  below. 

At  the  height  of  windows,  door  and 
fireplace,  make  saw  cuts  almost 
through  the  upper  log,  in  each  case,  at 
proper  distance  apart,  so  that  after- 
wards the  crosscut  blade  can  be  pushed 
through  and  the  spaces  sawed  out. 

Roof. — For  a  clapboard  roof  the 
stringers  or  rafters  run  lengthwise  of 
the  cabin  instead  pf  from  eaves  to 
ridge  (Fig.  7).     The  gables  are  built 


Fig.  7. — ^Log  cabin  (end  view) 

of  logs  notched  for  the  stringers, 
spiked  together,  and  cut  to  the  proper 
pitch.  Select  straight,  slender  poles 
for  stringers.  The  rid^e  pole  should  be 
heavier:    say  8  or  10  inches  thick. 

The  pitch  of  the  roof  will  depend 
upon  climatic  conditions;  rather  flat 
for  a  dry  region,  and  steeper  for  a  wet 
one  (not  less  than  one  foot  rise  to  two 
of  width  for  main  building,  and  one  to 
four  for  porch  and  kitchen).  If  there 
are  heavy  snowfalls,  a  steep  pitch  is 
required  to  stand  the  strain,  and  to 
keep  snowwater  from  backing  up 
under  the  shingles. 

In  laying  the  roof,  begin  at  the  eaves, 
letting  several  inches  overhang.  The 
clapboards  should  also  project  a  little 
at  the  sides  of  the  roof.  When  the 
first  course  is  laid,  take  the  straight- 
edge that  you  used  for  leveling  the 
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sills  and  nail  it  lightly  on  top  of  this 
course  as  a  guide  for  the  next  to  butt 
against.  Then  lay  the  second  course, 
breaking  joints  carefully;  and  so  on 
to  the  top. 

If  you  finish  the  ridee  with  a  saddle- 
board  (inverted  trough  to  shed  water 
from  the  joint),  or  a  log  hewed  out  to 
serve  as  such,  then  the  clapboards  are 
sawed  oflF  to  fit.  Otherwise,  let  the  top 
course  on  one  side  project,  slanting 
upwards  over  the  other  (this  is  not  a 
reliable  device  for  a  very  windy  or 
snowy  climate). 

Floor. — In  laying  the  floor,  leave 
an  open  space  in  front  of  fireplace  for 
the  hearth.  As  the  joists  will  shrink 
in  seasoning,  it  is  wise  to  use  as  few 
nails  as  practicable  (only  at  ends  of 
boards).  Next  year  the  planks  may 
be  taken  up,  to  be  refitted  where  they 
have  gaped  apart,  blocked  up  where 
the  joists  have  sagged,  driven  tight 
together  by  an  extra  strip,  and  then 
nailed  permanently  in  place. 

Door  and  Windows. — Before  saw- 
ing out  the  door  space,  tack  a  plank 
vertically  on  each  side  as  a  guide,  and 
block  or  wedge  the  logs  so  they  can- 
not sag  when  cut  through.  Remove 
one  handle  from  your  crosscut  saw, 
push  the  blade  through  the  cut  that 
you  made  when  building  the  wall, 
attach  handle  again,  and  saw  out. 
Snap  a  chalk-line  along  the  log  that 
comes  directly  over  the  doorway,  and 
chisel  out  a  section  three  or  four 
inches  deep  for  top  of  door  frame  to 
be  nailed  to.  Spike  the  jambs  to  ends 
of  abutting  loes.  Fit  in  a  washboard 
beveled  on  both  sides. 

The  door  should  swing  inward; 
otherwise,  if  the  cabin  is  occupied  in 
winter,  vou  may  find  your  egress 
blocked  by  a  snowdrift. 

If  you  can  brine  in  a  screen  door,  by 
all  means  do  so.  In  such  case  you  may 
as  well  bring  also  a  ready-made  door 
and  casing.  If  means  of  transporta- 
tion do  not  permit  this,  then  make  a 
simple  batten  door.  Use  wrought 
nails,  as  they  can  be  clinched  more 
neatly  and  firmly  than  wire  ones. 

To  hang  a  door:  place  it  exactly 
in  position  (shut)  with  bottom  and 
sides  wedged  to  give  proper  clearance. 


Set  the  top  hinge  so  that  its  pin  is  just 
in  line  with  crack  between  door  and 
jamb,  and  nail  it;  so  also  with  the 
lower  one.  Fit  the  lock,  or  make  a 
wooden  latch  and  attach  hasp  and 
padlock. 

The  windows,  being  only  single 
sashes,  may  be  hinged  to  their  facings, 
like  the  door,  or  fitted  on  slides 
(Fig.  10).  I  prefer  the  latter  way,  as 
it  is  more  convenient  in  use  and  more 
secure.  Shutters  should  be  provided 
to  close  the  openings  when  the  cabin 
is  left  unoccupied.  They  may  be  fitted 
to  bolt  from  the  inside.  There  may 
well  be  a  third  window  in  our[design, 
alongside  the  door  and  over  the  wash- 
stand.  If  a  kitchen  is  added,  the  rear 
window  space  will  be  sawed  down  for 
a  doorway. 

CHiMNEY.-»-Saw  out  of  the  end  wall 
a  space  for  the  chimney,  just  as  you 
did  for  the  doorway.  The  opening 
between  wing  walls  of  fireplace  should 
be  about  4  fcet  wide,  18  inches  deep, 
and  3  feet  high.  The  sides  of  fireplaces 
often  are  built  narrow  within  and 
flaring  outward,  so  as  to  help  throw 
the  heat  out  into  the  room.  This  is 
well  enough  where  fuel  must  be  econo- 
mized; but  in  the  big  forest,  where 
there  is  abundance,  it  is  best  to  build 
the  fireplace  with  straight  sides,  so 
that  backlogs  of  nearly  4-foot  length 
can  be  used.  This 
saves  a  lot  of 
chopping. 

If  the  back  of 
the  fireplace  is 
built  up  straight 
into  the  flue,  the 
chimney  is  very 
likely  to  smoke 
whenever  the  air 
is  heavy  or  the 
winds  contrary. 
To  insure  a  good 
draught,  build  the 
upper  part  of  the 
fireback  with  a 
forward  slope,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8, 
forming  a 
''throat;'  (a) 
about  5  inches 
above  the  front  of 


Fig.  8. — Firei)lace 
(vertical  section) 
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arch  or  lintels  and  only  3  or  4  inches 
deep.  The  top  of  this  throat  fonns  a 
ledge  (b)  that  checks  wind  from  rush- 
ingdown  the  flue. 

To  support  the  rocks  over  the  fire- 
place,  instead  of  building  an  arch 
(which  is  likely  to  crack  or  give  way 
from  settling  of  chimney)  set  in  two 
flat  steel  bars,  2}/^  x  ^  inch,  as  lintels 

Build  the  wing  walls  of  the  fireplace 
out  into  the  cabin  far  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  ends  of  abutting  logs,  and  to 
support  a  plank  or  puncheon  for  mantel 
shelf  W.  The  upper  part  of  the 
chimney  goes  quite  outside  the  cabin, 
and  so  requires  no  flashings. 

In  backwoods  cabins  the  chimneys 
generally  are  built  up  without  mortar, 
clay  being  used  instead.^  As  clay 
shnnks  and  loosens  in  drying,  such  a 
structure  must  be  chinkea  over  again 
at  intervals.^  It  is  more  satisfactory 
to  take  in  with  you  a  sack  of  cement, 
if  possible,  and  use  around  the  joints 
of  fireplace  and  hearth  a  mixture  of 
one  part  .cement  to  two  of  clean  sand. 

Mix  only  a  little  at  a  time,  as  it  soon 
sets.  However,  this  may  be  deferred 
until  the  second  season,  by  which  time 
the  chimney  is  likely  to  have  settled 
and  opened  the  joints  here  and  there. 

Wherever  there  is  limestone,  enough 
lime  for  mortar  can  be  made  without 
much  trouble,  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  burning  charcoal.  Enclose  a 
circular  space  of  5-feet  diameter  by  a 
rude  stone  wall  3  feet  high;  cover  the 
bottom  of  this  enclosure  with  brush 
to  facilitate  kindling  the  kiln;  then 
fill  with  alternate  layers  of  dry  hard- 
wood and  limestone  broken  into  mode- 
rate-sized pieces,  piling  the  top  into 
conical  form.  Light  the  pile,  and  when 
it  is  well  going,  cover  the  top  with 
sods  to  make  the  calcination  slow  and 
regular.  Keep  it  going  for  two  days 
and  nights.  Lime  can  also  be  made 
from  mussel  shells  or  oyster  shells. 
Slake  the  lime  in  a  box  some  days  be- 
fore it  is  to  be  used,  and  cover  with  sand. 

For  mortar,  work  the  lime  into  a 
paste  with  water  and  mix  in  with  this, 
thorou^ly,  from  2}/^  to  3  parts  of 
sand.  Thin  with  water  until  it  mixes 
easily. 


A  pretty  good  substitute  for  mortar 
is  blue  clay  (yellow  will  do)  mixed 
intimately  with  wet  sand.  Another 
is  a  mixture  of  sand,  salt,  and  wood 
ashes. 

When  laying  a  chimney  or  wall, 
see  that  no  joint  comes  over  or  close 
to  another  joint.  If  a  rock  does  not 
fit,  turn  it  over  and  try  a^ain. 

At  the  proper  height  m  your  fire- 
place (a  little  below  level  of  lintels) 
insert  a  stout  steel  rod  horizontally 
on  which  to  hang  wire  pothooks  when 
cooking.  In  place  of  andirons,  select 
two  rocks  about  15x5x5  inches,  to 
support  the  "fire  irons"  for  frying- 
pan,  etc.  Never  lay  backlogs  on  them : 
they  are  only  to  be  used  when  cooking, 
or  to  hold  a  forestick  in  place. 

Chinking. — If  there  are  large  crevi- 
ces between  the  logs  they  should  be 
filled  with  quartered  poles.  Small 
ones  are  caulked  with  moss  or  clay. 
Mortar  should  never  be  used  for  this 
purpose  until  the  logs^  have  seasoned 
thoroughly  and  got  their  "set." 

FrrriNGS. — In  Fig.  1,  a  pair  of 
pole  bunks  are  shown  {d,  d)  across  the 
end  of  the  room  opposite  the  fireplace, 
where  they  are  least  in  the  way.  They 
are  to  be  built  hish  enough  to  store 
personal  chests  under.  A  hieh  window 
at  c  lets  in  the  morning  light.  Each 
bunk  is  roomy  enough  for  two  persons. 

The  table  (e)  is  movable.  The 
provision  chest  (f)  may  be  lined  with 
zinc  to  keep  out  rodents,  although 
wire  screen  cloth  is  effective  and  easier 
to  apply.    It  serves  as  a  bin  for  flour, 

Potatoes,  etc.  Over  it  hangs  a  cup- 
oard  for  dishes  and  minor  kK>dstufFs. 
Dotted  lines  show  high  shelves 
around  three  sides  of  the  room.  At 
g  is  a  stand  for  water  pail  and  basin, 
with  towel  and  mirror  above  and  slop 
pail  underneath.  Dry  wood  is  piled 
in  the  comer  between  this  and  the 
fireplace.  A  broom  is  hung  behind 
the  door.  Chairs  or  stools  go  where 
most  convenient  at  the  time. 

Axeman's  Cabin. — It  is  quite  prac- 
ticable to  build  a  small  cabin  with 
no  other  tool  than  the  axe,  and  out 
of  no  other  materials  than  such  as 
grow  on  or  around  the  site.  This  often 
IS  done  in  remote  forests  where  there 
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is  no  road.  In  such  case  the  shack  is 
no  larger  than  actually  necessary — 
say  8  X  10  feet,  or  at  most  10  x  12. 

The  roof  may  be  of  bark  held  down 
by  weight-poles  running  from  ridge 
to  eaves  and  tied  together  in  pairs  at 
the  top  to  keep  them  from  slipping 
down.  However,  a  bark  roof  is  flimsy. 
A  much  better  arrangement  is  to 
"carry  in"  a  ready-made  paulin  of 
12-oz.  canvas,  which  can  be  bought 
of  a  tent  maker  or  a  mail  order  house, 
a  can  of  paint,  and  a  brush  (or  the 
paulin  may  be  waterproofed  before 
starting  and  tack  this  to  the  rafters. 
Thus  a  durable  and  perfectly  reliable 
roof  is  quickly  made. 

These  small  shacks  are  best  heated 
by  a  folding  stove  of  sheet  iron,  which 
can  be  carried  in  on  a  man's  back. 
Take  along,  also,  a  collar  for  the  pipe. 

When  there  are  only  one  or  two  men 
to  do  the  work,  the  house  may  have 
to  be  built  of  poles.  In  such  case  I 
prefer  a  shed-roof  construction,  as  it 
takes  less  material  and  is  easier 
erected  than  one  with  a  ridge.  But  if 
there  are  trees  that  split  easily,  it 
is  better  to  build  of  Iocs  split  through 
the  center.  These  half-logs  are  easy 
to  handle,  easy  to  notch  and  lock  at 
the  comers,  make  close  joints  and  re- 
quire little  chinking;  besides,  since 
ttie  walls  are  flat  inside,  there  is  less 
waste  of  space  and  material. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  floor  such  a 
shack.  Some  use  poles  for  the  purpose ; 
but  a  pole  floor  is  hard  to  keep  clean 
and  offers  harborage  for  vermin.  A 
hard-trodden  earthen  floor  is  easy  to 
sweep  and  can  be  kept  quite  neat. 
It  is  warmer  than  an  ill-fitting  one  of 
boards  or  puncheons. 

The  door  can  be  made  of  boards 
riven  with  axe  and  wooden  wedges, 
with  wooden  hinges  and  latch,  as  in 
Fig.  9.  The  hinge  pins  are  made  of 
cuts  from  a  sapling,  slightly  flattened 
on  the  inner  side  and  with  tops  whittled 
to  fit  holes  in  flattened  ends  of  top  and 
bottom  door  battens,  which  are  half- 
round.  The  latch  guard  and  catch  are 
of  naturally  bent  branches  or  roots,  or 
may  be  whittled  out.  The  end  of  latch 
string  that  hangs  outside  is  knotted 
so  it  cannot  pull  through  the  hole. 


Fig.  9. — Cabin  door  fwooden  hinges 
and  latcn) 

Cabin  windows,  when  glass  is  unob- 
tainable, may  be  made  of  translucent 
parchment,  but  it  is  better  to  carry 
in  with  the  outfit  a  sheet  or  two  of 
transparent  celluloid,  such  as  is  em- 
ployed for  automobile  curtain  win- 
dows. Lacking  all  such  materials, 
cut  out  a  window  space,  anyway,  that 
can  be  left  open  in  fair  weather  and 
closed  with  split  boards  at  other  times. 

Rustic  Furnfture. — Boards  riven 
like  clapboards  from  green  timber  are 
likjely  to  warp  in  seasoning  unless 
stacked  carefully,  or  held  in  forms, 
until  they  have  dried  through.  If 
only  one  flat  side  is  required,  as  in 
shelving,  seats  of  stools  and  benches, 
and  so  forth,  split  a  small  log  in  two 
and  hew  the  flat  side  smooth.  A  num- 
ber of  these  joined  side  by  side,  and 
cleated  on  the  under  side,  will  serve 
very  well  for  a  table  top  or  other 
broad  surface. 

The  bunk  (Fig.  10)  for  four  men  in 
Fig.  1  is  made  by  running  a  pair  of 
straight  poles,  about  4)^  feet  apart, 
from  side  to  side  of  cabin,  fitting  the 
ends  in  the  joints  between  wall  logs, 
and  supporting  the  middle  on  posts. 
Athwart  these  are  laid  small  poles  to 
support  the  mattresses,  and  on  top  of 
them,  directly  over  the  large  poles, 
are  fastened  two  other  long  poles  as 
guards.  The  mattresses  are  simple 
bed  ticks  filled  with  fine  browse  or 
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Fig.  10. — Pole  bunk  (for  four  men) 

whatever  other  soft  stuff  is  available. 

It  pays  to  take  ticks  along,  as  they  - 
hold  the  stuff  in  place  and  are  easy  to 
refill. 

Double  berths,  one  above  the  other, 
are  nuisances  in  every  way.  Folding 
cots  are  more  cleanly  than  any  kind 
of  fixed  berths,  and  they  can  be  carried 
out  of  the  house  to  sun  and  air  while 
the  floor  is  bein^  swept. 

The  table  (Fig.  11)  has  no  rounds 
nor    braces    at    the    bottom,    which 


Fig.  11.— Table 

would  be  in  the  way  when  people  were 
seated  at  dinner.  The  legs  may  be 
made  of  four  pieces  of  sapling  squared 
for  nailing  cleats  at  the  top,  and  the 
lower  parts  may  then  be  shaved  round 
or  tapered.  Make  the  table  30  inches 
high. 

The  washstand  is  simply  a  broad 
shelf  attached  to  a  cleat  on  the  cabin 
wall  and  supported  further  by  brack- 
ets or  diagonal  braces,  leaving  the 
space  underneath  clear. 

Regular  chairs  should  not  be  made 
until  proper  wood  has  been  thor- 
oughly seasoned  for  this  purpose. 
If  It  is  to  be  used  with  the  bark  on,  it 
must  be  cut  in  mid-winter.  Mean- 
time the  occupants  of  the  cabin  can 


use  stools  (Fig.  12)  and  benches 
(Fig.  13)  made  of  green  wood 
by  splitting  out  slabs  and  fitting 
natural  round  sticks  in  auger 
holes  for  lees,  wedging  these  in 
like  an  axe  helve  so  they  can  be 
refitted  when  the  wood  has 
shrunk  in  seasoning. 

An  easy  chair  is  readilv 
made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14, 
by  usine  a  piece  of  canvas  for 
seat  and  back. 

Split-bottom  chairs  (Fig.  15) 
are  particularly  appropriate  in 
a  log  cabin.  Those  common  in  the 
backwoods  are  generally  made  stumpy 
(only  16  inches  high  in  front  and  15 
in  the  rear).  It 
is  better  to 
make  them  18 
inches  to  top  of 
seat,  so  they 
will  be  right  for 
a  30-inch  height 
of  table.  In 
making  them 
you  will  need 
a  d  rawing 
knife,  a  ^-inch  auger  bit  to^  bore 
holes  for  the  rounds,  a  }^-inch  bit  and 
J^-inch  chisel  to  mortise  slots  for  the 
three  broad  splits  that  connect  the 
back  posts  (round  sticks  may  be  used 
instead  of  splits).  A  60-cent  hollow 
auger,  commonly  used  for  making 
tenons,  is  better  than  a  spoke  sizer 
to  fit  the  ends  of  rounds  to  tneir  holes. 
Instead  of  gluing  these  ends,  you  can 
fox-wedge  them  (Fig.  16)  in  place  by 
splitting  each  end  a  little  and  inserting 
a  thin  wedge  before  driving  home. 


Fig.  12.— Stool 


Fig.  13.— Bench 

To  fill  the  chair  seat,  use  oak  or 
other  splits  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  17.  Cut  the  end  of  a  split  narrow 
enough  to  tie  easily  around  the  side 
bar  at  a.    Then  run  it  across^  and  pass 
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it  under  and 
back  over  the 
opposite  bar, 
and  8o  on,  as 
the  cut  shows. 
When  you  get 
to  the  end  of 
this  split,  tie 
on  another  to 
it,  keeping 
knots  on  under 
side  of  chair  i 
where  they  will 
not  show. 
When  the  seat 
is  filled  up  with  the  strips  going  one 
way,  fasten  the  end,  and,  be^nning 
at  rear  (&),  run  others  crosswise,  in 
and  out,  until  the  seat  is  finished. 
Instead  of  the  plain  pattern  shown  in 
this  example,  it  is  better*  to  weave  a 
diagonal  one  similar  to  that  in  the 
back  of  the  rocking  chair  (Fig.  18). 
To  do  this,  run  the  strands  as  follows: 
1.    Over  two,  under  two,  etc. 

Under  one,  over  two,  under  two. 


Fig.  14.— Easy  chair 


2. 
etc. 

3. 

4. 
etc. 


Under  two,  over  two,  etc. 
Over  one,  under  two,  over  two, 


Repeat  in  above  order.  Be  sure  to 
draw  the  split  as  tightly  as  you  can 
every  time  it  crosses  the  chair. 


^^^T^^-H 


u 


^  ^^ftlUL^U^^ 


Fig.  16. — Split-bottom  chair 


Raw  deerskin,  or  other  animal  pelt, 
make  eood  chair  seats. 

Racks  for  guns,  clothing,  etc.,  are 
easily  provided  by  cutting  crotches 
of  small  limbs  and  nailing  them  up 
in  convenient  places.  Wooden  pins 
set  in  auger  holes  in  the  walls  may  be 
used  for  similar  purposes.    If  you  have 


no  auger,  a  hardwood  pin  can  be  driven 
into  a  softwood  log  by  trimming  its 
point  wedge-shape  and  starting  it  in  a 
nick  made  with  the  comer  of  the  axe 
blade. 

Outside,  under  the  projecting  roof 
at  a  gable  end,  fix  a  rack  on  which  full- 
rigged  fishing  rods 
may  be  stood  dur- 
ing the  day  (of 
course,  you  will  un- 
joint  them  and  take 
them  in  at  night). 
This  rack  consists 
simply  of  a  little 
shelf  for  the  butts. 
Fig.*  16.— Fox-wedge  and,  high  up,  a 
narrow  shelf  with 
auger  holes  bored  close  to  the  edge 
and  a  narrow  slot  cut  out  from  each 
hole  to  the  edge  for  a  rod  tip  to  slip 
through. 
The  first  essential  of  good  house- 


Fig.  17. — Bottoming  chair  with  splits 

keeping  is  a  broom.  Tie  together  a 
round  bundle  of  thin  birch  willow,  or 
other  flexible  twigs.  Cut  a  broom- 
stick, sharpen  one  end,  and  drive  this 
Eointed  end  into  the  center  of  the 
unch — then  it  will  hold  fast. 
Some  rainy  day  you  can  make  a 
really  first-class  broom  from  birch 
splints.  Select  a  straight  yellow  birch 
5  inches  in  diameter  and  cut  off  a  6- 
foot  length.  At  about  14  inches  from 
the  big  end  cut  a  ring  around  the  bark 
about  2  inches  wide.  Peel  ofF  all  the 
bark  below  that  ring.    Then,  working 
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with  a  sharp  jackknife,  split  small 
flat  slivers  from  the  butt  end  up  to 
the  bark  ring.  Continue  until  there  is 
nothing  left  of  the  butt  save  a  small  core 
at  the  top,  and  cut  this  oflF  carefully. 
Then  remove  the  bark  above  the 
ring  and  sliver  the  wood  down  until 
there  is  only  enough  left  for  a  broom- 
handle.  Tie  this  last  lot  of  slivers 
tightly  down  over  the  others  with  a 
stout  string.  Trim  off  the  slivers 
evenly.  Then  whittle  oflF  the  handle, 
smooth  it  with  glass,  make  a  hole  in 


its  top  and  insert  a  hide  loop  to  hang 
it  up  by.  This  is  the  famous  s[)lint 
broom  of  our  foremothers,  as  described 
by  Miss  Earle  in  her  Home  Life  in 
Colonial  Days. 

Don't  crowd  the  cabin  with  decora- 
tions or  "conveniences"  that  will  be 
in  the  way  and  serve  chiefly  to  collect 
dust  and  cobwebs.  Let  each  and  every 
article  have  a  definite  purpose,  and 
show  it  by  its  perfect  adaptability. 
The  simplest  contrivances  generally 
are  the  best. 


Fig.  18. — Rustic  rocker 


Fishing  Below  Zero 

By  Frederick  L.  Coe 

Starting  with  Fifty-eight  Degrees  of  Frost, 
It  Was  a  Very  Chilly  Day  for  Old  Mossback 


WE  later  saw  by  the  papers  that 
it  was  35°  below  zero  that  morn- 
ing up  at  Winsted — but  then  lots  of 
queer  things  happen  in  Winsted.  It 
was  just  moderately  cool  at  our 
house,  only  26**  below.  That  was 
Christmas,  1914,  and  Phil  and  I  had 
planned  to  get  some  fishing  through  the 
ice  in  the  forenoon  before  going  up  to 
Uncle  Frank's  for  the  big  dinner; 
merely  for  an  appetizer  as  it  were. 
When  I  reported  how  cold  it  was  we 
held  a  family  council — or  started  to. 
Mother  spoke,  rather  apprehensively 
as  I  thought. 

''You  boys  aren't  thinking  of  going 
out  fishing  to-day;  it's  too  cold.  You 
would  freeze  and  besides" — then  she 
stopped.  Phil  was  taking  down  his 
mackinaw  while  I  was  getting  the 
socks  from  behind  the  stove.  Thus 
ended  the  council. 


After  convincing  Mother  that  it 
wouldn't  be  fatal  for  us  two  weak 
mortals,  Connecticut  raised,  to  be  out 
in  the  air  for  a  few  hours — mostly 
by  the  sight  of  the  amount  of  cloth- 
ing we  were  going  to  wear — ^we  started 
to  get  ready  soon  as  we  had  eaten 
breakfast.  Perhaps  a  brief  description 
of  our  clothes  will  not  be  amiss  as  we 
have  sifted  down  through  various 
ardcles  until  we  believe  that  the 
maximum  of  comfort  with  the  mini- 
mum of  clumsiness  has  been  reached. 

Two  pair  of  the  very  best  Canadian 
tufted  wool  socks  worn  inside  of 
heavy,  well  greased  moccasins  with 
thick  cork  insoles.  Then  duxback 
trousers,  serving  both  as  a  protection 
against  wind  and  splashing  water,  one 
pair  of  the  socks  drawn  up  outside 
and  belted  just  below  the  knee.  Flan- 
nel shirt,  sweater,  hunting  coat,  and 
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mackinaw  completed  the  costume, 
together  with  fur  cap  and  huge 
mittens. 

An  eight-quart  pail  of  water  well 
stocked  with  live  minnows  from  our 
spring  where  they  were  kept  all  win- 
ter, a  light  axe,  a  market  basket  and  a 
large  Thermos  bottle  of  hot  coffee — 
such  being  the  softening  influences 
of  our  effete  civilization — two  wire 
skimmers,  and  several  fat  bacon  rinds 
— use  later  explained — comprised  the 
fishing  eciuipment  proper.  The  heavy 
six-foot  ice  chisel  we  had  cached  near 
the  pond  for  convenience. 

It  was  hardly  eight  o'clock  when 
we  left  the  house,  promising  to  be 
back  by  two  at  the  latest  in  time  for 
the  Christmas  dinner.  It  was  cold — 
a  gray  day  with  just  a  suspicion  of 
snow  in  the  air  and  a  bitmg  wind 
straight  from  the  north.  The  brisk 
walk  down  through  the  woods  warmed 
us  up  in  fine  shape  and  when  the  pond 
was  reached  we  were  feeling  per- 
fectly comfortable.  We  needed  it  all 
as  a  bleaker,  more  desolate  appearing 
scene  could  scarcely  be  imagined 
than  that  wind-swept  expanse  of  ice 
and  swamp. 

Not  a  thing  to  break  the  force  of 
the  wind,  it  made  us  shiver  merely  to 
look  at  it,  while  the  moaning  in  the 
pines  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  swamp  sounded  like  the  wail  of 
lost  souls.  But  the  coldest  touch  of 
all  was  to  see  a  stretch  of  open  water 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  it 
never  freezes  over  owing  to  the  cur- 
rent. This  water  was  lashed  by  the 
wind  until  it  looked  like  the  teeth  of 
an  angry  dog.  The  spray  had  frozen 
on  the  cat-tails  and  low-hung  willows, 
while  a  great  muskrat  house  close 
under  them  was  one  mass  of  ice. 

As  we  stood  there  we  saw  the  one 
sign  of  life  that  appeared  to  us;  an 
old  crow  came  winging  his  heavy  way 
up  against  the  wind,  his  scragglv 
wings  hardly  supporting  him.  Fincl- 
ing  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  headway  he  gave  up,  whirled 
back  before  the  gale,  and  dropped  into 
the  safety  of  the  pines.  As  much  as  I 
dislike  crows  yet  I  felt  sorry  for  him. 
I  know  that  I  wanted  to  go  home — 


Phil  admitted  later  that  he  had  a 
great  veaming  that  way — but  we 
steppecl  out  on  the  ice  and  headed 
for  our  fishing  ground. 

I,  as  the  private  of  the  party,  took 
the  ice  chisel  and  proceeded  to  open 
up  the  holes  where  our  lines  were 
frozen  in,  taking  due  care  not  to  cut 
any  of  them.  The  heavy  chisel  made 
short  work  of  the  foot  of  new  ice  and 
soon  the  water  was  bubbling  up.  Phil 
followed  me,  clearing  out  the  holes, 
trimming  them  smooth  with  the  light 
axe  and  before  rebaiting  rubbed  each 
line  with  the  fat  bacon  rind,  thus 
rendering  it  more  pliable  and  less 
liable  to  freeze. 

The  exertion  of  opening  the  holes 
had  warmed  me  up  so  much  that  I 
ventured  to  unbutton  my  mackinaw 
and  even  raise  my  cap  a  little.  But 
the  lack  of  feeling  in  my  ears  soon 
warned  me  that  all  was  not  well  and 
down  came  the  fur  where  it  did  the 
most  good. 

Soon  as  I  had  chopped  free  the  last 
line — ^we  had  an  even  dozen — I  opened 
up  the  reservoir  where  the  fish  were 
to  be  kept,  a  shallow,  trough-like 
opening  filled  with  water  from  a  near- 
by hole.  Then  I  laid  aside  the  chisel 
and  proceeded  to  help  skim  out  the 
holes  and  bait  up  ready  for  work. 

The  lines  had  been  in  since  the  pre- 
vious day  and  we  found  that  while 
most  of  the  hooks  were  bare  yet  we 
had  one  large  pickerel  and  two  fine 
perch;  the  former  had  taken  out  all 
the  available  line  and  was  sulking 
under  the  weeds  from  where  we  had 
quite  a  job  persuading  him  to  leave. 
That  was  a  good  beginning. 

It  wasn't  so  easy  as  might  be  thought 
that  simple  operation  of  baiting  up; 
the  reason  being,  that  we  had  to 
use  our  bare  hands  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  leave  them  exposed  only  a  very 
short  time  to  have  tne  fingers  stiffen 
up.  Time  after  time  I'd  be  on  the  point 
of  running  the  hook  through  that 
almost  transparent  place  just  behind 
the  back  fin  when  unaccountably  the 
minnow  would  fall  to  the  ice  and  when 
I'd  attempt  to  pick  it  up  my  fingers 
would  refuse  to  obey. 

Then  on  with  the  mittens  and  a  war 
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dance  commendne  with  a  gr^at  beating 
of  hands.  Soon  die  ciremation  would 
be  resumed — to  our  own  very  certain 
knowledge,  no  mistaking  the  symptoms 
— and  then  the  hook  would  be  baited 
and  dropoed  down  the  hole,  the  little 
noose  witti  the  red  rag  attached  hung 
on  the  tip  of  the  twig  so  that  the  least 
pull  would  free  it — ^we  used  the  com- 
mon home-made  alder  branch  type — 
and  it  was  ready.  Then  on  to  the 
next. 

We  had  not  even  made  the  entire 
rounds  before  I  heard  a  yell  from  Phil 
and  saw  him  charging  madly  across 
the  ice  toward  a  type  undecorated  by 
a  red  rag  where  the  line  was  snaking 
out  in  a  business  like  manner.  He 
seized  the  line  and  hand  over  hand  it 
came  in  until  a  fat  perch  flashed  up 
through  the  hole  and  onto  the  ice, 
there  to  flop  about  until  unhooked  and 
placed  in  the  reservoir  where  he  swam 
around  apparently  happy  and  con- 
tented with  life. 

That  was  about  what  we  did  for  the 
next  couple  of  hours;  sometimes 
there  would  be  more  rags  oflF  than  we 
were  able  to  attend  to  and  then  it  was 
a  case  of  yank  the  fish  in  and  leave 
him  flopping  about  on  the  ice  and  hike 
for  the  next,  trusting  to  luck  that  he 
wouldn't  tangle  up  your  line  in  the 
meantime.  Untangling  a  frozen  line 
at  twenty  below  with  stiffened  fingers 
is  not  always  conducive  to  proper 
language. 

I  see  that  I  have  mentioned  several 
times  rushing  about  with  no  mention 
of  falls;  we  did  so  in  safety  because 
well  equipped  for  it  with  the  soles  of 
our  cruiser-moccasins  studded  with 
hob-nails  as  we  had  learned  from  pre- 
vious sad  experience  that  otherwise 
fast  movements  on  smooth  ice  are  too 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  great  loss 
of  dignity  and  several  sore  spots  hard 
to  get  at.  Also  skates  are  toa  cold. 
But  enough — ^we  were  prepared. 

Then  as  suddenly  as  it  nad  started 
the  biting  ceased.  Not  another  bite 
did  we  get  for  over  an  hour.  Such 
happenings  were  not  at  all  rare, 
in  fact  we  generally  came  to  expect  the 
fish  to  stop  biting  toward  noon;  a  pecu- 
liar thing  but  one  well  known  to  the 


fisherman  on  that  pond.  Several 
theories  have  been  advanced;  the 
fish  may^  have  fed  sufficiently  or  else 
they  desire  to  seek  the  warmer  water 
in  the  depths  of  the  pond  where  no 
line  would  reach.  An)rway  we  didn't 
mind  in  the  least. 

As  soon  as  we  made  certain  that  we 
would  get  no  more  bites  I  hustled  for 
shore  and  soon  reappeared  with  sev- 
eral large  sections  of  an  old  dead  apple 
tree.  rhil  had  in  the  meantime 
gathered  an  armful  of  dry  weeds  and 
m  short  order  we  had  a  nne  fire  blaz- 
ing out  on  the  ice.  It  felt  uncommonly 
good  as  the  wind  had  risen  and  the 
threat  of  snow  was  even  then  com- 
mencing to  be  fulfilled,  a  driving, 
cutting  storm.  It  was  noon  then  and 
as  we  drank  our  hot  coffee  we  debated 
whether  we'd  leave  then  or  wait  for 
some  more  fishing. 

"Let's  wait  awhile  an)rway,"  said 
Phil.  "It's  early  and  no  use  in  going 
home  and  then  up  to  Uncle  Frank's, 
the  turkey  won't  be  ready  yet.  Be- 
sides— ^we  may  get  another  chance  at 
old  Mossback." 

By  way  of  explanation  I  may  say 
that  Mossback  was  the  name  ^ven  to  a 
fabulously  large  pickerel  Phil  h^d  al- 
most caught  earlier  in  the  season;  he 
swears  that  it  was  because  he  was  un- 
able to  pull  him  up  through  the  hole 
as  it  was  too  small.  The  hole  was 
over  a  foot  in  diameter. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  near 
enough  to  see  the  head  of  the  beast 
and  he  looked  fully  as  large  as  the  six 
foot  'gator  I  once  shot  in  the  Indian 
River.  So  you  can  take  your  choice 
of  the  stones.  That  settled  it — ^we 
stayed. 

The  rapidly  increasing  snow  added 
greatly  to  our  difficulties  as  it  made 
the  work  of  keeping  the  holes  open 
even  harder — it  required  constant 
skimming  anyway  to  stop  them  from 
freezing  over.  Now  the  snow  would 
drift  in  and  choke  them  up  and  freeze 
so  much  Quicker.  But  we  soon  solved 
that  problem  by  building  a  little  dam 
on  the  wind'ard  side,  splashing  water 
on  it  which  froze  instantly  and  a  fine 
protection  was  thus  made. 

It  seemed  as  though  with  the  com- 
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ing  of  the  snow  the  fish  started  to  bite 
again;  never  had  we  had  such  sport. 
It  was  a  constant  rush  from  one  type 
to  another^  pull  in  the  fish,  rebait,  and 
sometimes  even  before  the  line  was 
down  and  hooked  over  the  twig  it  was 
taken  asain.  Our  fish  reservoir  was 
fairly  oioked  with  fat  perch  and 
pickerel  when  we  finally  decided  that 
It  was  full  time  to  stop,  as  we  had 
enough  fish  to  supply  all  our  neighbors 
and  mends.  So  we  began  our  prepa- 
rations for  departure. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  start  I 
noticed  one  of  the  types  bobbing  vio- 
lently and  then  the  rag  dropped.  But 
I  was  hungry  and  it  was  a  custom  of  ours 
that  once  we  had  started  away  not  to 
come  back  so  I  merely  called  Phil's 
attention  to  it  as  we  were  walking 
toward  the  shore.  He  stopped  short 
and  said: 

"Do  you  know,  Fred,  I've  got  a 
hunch  that's  old  Mossback  himself 
come  fooling  around  now  that  he 
knows — the  old  cuss  is  a  fox — that  we 
have  left.  I'm  going  to  fool  him." 
Saying  which  he  set  the  bait  pail  down 
and  started  back.  I,  like  a  well' 
trained  private,  did  likewise. 

The  rag  had  long  since  dropped  and 
the  line  had  almost  run  out  and  was 
going  mighty  fast  when  Phil  seized  it 
and  commenced  to  pull.  Then  he  let 
out  a  yell — one  entirely  ungrammatical 
for  a  school  principal,  but  expressive. 

"It's  him!'^ 

It  was. 

But  not  for  some  time  yet  did  we 
see  the  fish  to  be  certain  other  than 
that  the  strength  on  the  other  end  of 
the  line  showed  it  to  be  a  big  one. 
He  was  too  powerful  and  Phil  too 
skilful  at  the  game  to  risk  pulling  the 
fish  in  by  main  strength.  He  played 
him  carefully,  knowing  that  a  direct 
pull  would  either  break  the  line  or 
tear  the  hook  from  its  mouth.  It  was 
give  and  take,  gain  a  little  here  and 
lose  a  little  in  a  furious  rush. 

Now  at  last  we  had  glimpses  of  a 
huge,  rakish  shape  dimly  seen  in  the 
black  water  as  it  flashed  past  the  hole. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came — then  we 
could  get  a  good  view  of  the  great 
wall-eyed  brute,  weeds  trailing  from 


him  where  he  had  burrowed  down  to 
free  himself  from  that  thing  of  terror 
in  his  mouth. 

Then  a  "Reader,  Fred?"  and  I 
nodded.  The  nickerel  was  now 
weaving  back  ana  forth  slowly,  ap- 
parently tired  out,  but  we  well  knew 
the  reserve  strength  which  could  be 
called  upon  for  a  last  desoerate  effort. 
Gently  ne  was  led  to  the  nole.  Hold- 
ing the  line  in  his  left  hand,  as  low  as 
he  could  reach,  Phil  suddenly  brought 
that  arm  up  in  a  steadv,  powerful  pull, 
at  the  same  instant  darting  his  right 
hand  down  into  the  water  under  the 
fish. 

Even  as  he  did  so  and  powerless  to 
aid,  I  saw  to  my  dismay  the  line 
loosen,  the  hook  flip  up,  and  Phil  go 
down  on  the  ice  as  tnough  he  was  shot, 
with  his  arm  in  the  hole  full  to  his 
shoulder.  Then  up  he  came,  slowly, 
and  withdrew  his  dripping  arm  with 
— ^wonder  of  wonders — the  huge  pick- 
erel held  with  two  fingers  jammed 
tight  in  his  gills. 

What  mattered  a  wet  arm?  What 
mattered  the  torn  and  bleeding  fin- 
gers? What  mattered  anything  ex- 
cept the  great  pickerel  flopping  there 
on  the  snow-swept  ice,  covered  with 
weeds  looking  like  some  age-old  mon- 
ster from  the  time  when  the  world 
was  young?  We  danced  around  and 
shouted  with  joy.  Then  we  came  back 
to  our  senses  and  realized  that  a  soaking 
wet  arm  and  shoulder  in  nearly  fifty 
degrees  of  frost  isn't  a  thing  to  be 
ardently  desired.  So  we  went  home — 
fast. 

But  while  the  clothes  froze  hard 
as  did  the  fish,  the  arm  inside  suf- 
fered as  little  as  they  did  from  it.  I 
may  add  that  the  fish  when  thawed 
out  later  are  as  lively  as  can  be. 

Now  comes  the  hard  part.  I  dis- 
like it,  but  I  know  my  duty.  As  a 
Yale  man,  a  civil  engineer,  and  a 
sportsman  I  feel  called  upon  to  tell 
how  much  old  Mossback  weighed. 
It  was  seven  and  a  half  pounds. 

I  merely  ask  that  you  deal  with  me 
as  gently  as  possible  in  view  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  My  only 
excuse  is  that  it  should  be  a  he — but 
unfortunately  it  isn't. 
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Can  you  talk  with  an  outdoor  man  five  minutes  without  coming  to 
equipment?  We  can't.  Therefore  we  have  established  OUTING 
SERVICE  in  concentrated  fonn. 

What  is  good  and  what  is  not,  and  the  particular  uses  for  special  articles 
are  questions  to  be  solved  only  by  actual  use.  Any  individual,  following 
his  business,  and  taking  outings  only  occasionally,  would  have  to  spend 
his  life  in  finding  out  just  what  is  best  for  his  purposes.  We  believe  that 
we  have  largely  solved  the  question.  Tests  never  stop.  What  we  learn 
from  them  belongs  to  you. 

Canying  out  tibis  reasoning  to  what  we  believe  is  its  logical  ending,  we 
have  begun  what  we  like  to  call  a  NEW  HONESTY  with  readers.  In- 
stead of  drooling  about  a  wonderful  bit  of  equipment  for  organized  sport, 
himting,  fishing,  or  touring,  we  try  to  make  the  service  complete.  We'll 
tell  you  exactly  where  to  find  out  more  about  it  if  you  are  interested,  or 
where  to  buy  it  if  you're  sure  you  want  it. 


Thank  You,  Pueblo 

OUTING  is  easilv  the  leading  out- 
door magazine  of  this  nation,  and  it 
should  be  in  eveiy  home  in  Colorado. 
.  .  .  If  OUTmG  were  not  worth 
all  it  costs  to  anyone,  the  Opinion 
would  not  urge  its  readers  to  buy  it» 
but  it  is  a  mighty  fine  magazine  to 
have  in  the  house,  especially  if  }rou 
have  children.  There  is  information 
in  it  worth  many  times  the  price. 

There  is  a  large  staff  of  writers,  and 
the  world  is  their  field  to  work  in. 

— Pueblo  (Colo.)  Public  Opinion. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  Too 

You  have  to  be  good  to  get  mention 
in  the  most  conservative  paoer  in  the 
United  States.  Recently,  tne  maga- 
zine review  of  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  Saturday  Magazine  called  its 
readers'  attention  to  the  story  of  the 
Winnipeg  to  St.  Paul  Dojg  Race, 
written  by  Thomas  Foster,  m  OUT- 
ING for  March. 

"It  is  a  graphic  story,"  says  the 
Post,  and  then  quotes  us  at  length. 

One  From  Chicago 

One  of  the  most  significant  maps 
ever  published  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  war.     It  is  a  map  of  the  United 


States,  with  figures  and  assorted 
symbols  showing  the  ratio  of  automo- 
biles to  population. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  of  OUTING  for 
February  has  the  honor  of  confessing 
to  guilt  for  the  map  which  the  Chicago 
Journal  was  so  complimentary  about, 
OUTING  means  always  to  present  only 
the  best.  

We  must  extend  our  thanks  also  to 
The  Chetopa  (Kansas)  Clipper.  Dur- 
ing  a  recent  Automobile  Show  at  Par- 
sonSy  the  Clipper  said  to  its  readers: 

EVERY  AUTOMOBILE  OWNER 
SHOULD  READ  THE  OUTING 
MAGAZINE.  EACH  MONTH  IT 
PUBLISHES  A  LOT  OF  MOST 
VALUABLE  INFORMATION  FOR 
CAR  OWNERS. 

Editors  Are  Lonesome 

That  March  Carnival  Number  of 
yours  is  certainly  a  corker.  St.  Paul 
is  pretty  proud  of  it. 

C.  F.  W.— ,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

And  They  Get  New  Courage 

Congratulations.  This  department 
{Council  Fire)    will    go    a    long   way 
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toward  helping  to  choose  equipment 
for  next  Fall.    Thanks, 

E.  C.  — 9  Montreal 

Through  Letters  Like  These 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  of  information  with  respect  to 
the  outing  goods.  ...  I  wish  to 
compliment  you  upon  your  OUTING 
OK  Departments,  and  assure  you  that 
thw  are  of  very  practical  help  to 
OUTING  readers.  Thanking  you 
for  your  courtesy,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  N.  L. — ,  Maine 

Please  accept  my  appreciation  of 
your  attention  to  requests  for  infor- 
mation covering  articles  recommended 
by  your  good  selves.  I  enclose  two 
more  requests. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  E.  L.  — ,  Carlton,  Ore. 

There's  Nothing  Due,  Brother- 
It's  Your  Right 

Permit  nie,  please,  to  thank  you  a 
thousand  times  for  your  letter  and 
valuable  information  pertaining  to 
my  intended  trip  this  Summer.  .  .  . 
I  think  the  information  you  gave  me 
in  your  letter  is  worth  the  price  of 
ten  years'  subscription  to  OUTING, 
and  am  frank  to  say  that  I  feel  as  if 
I  should  receive  a  bill  through  the 
mails. 

Aeain  thanking  you  very,  very 
mucn  for  your  kindness,  and  hoping 
that  some  day  I  may  learn  to  know 
you  better,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  D.  S. — ,  Kansas 

Service  for  the  Service 

Lieutenant  S ,  in  common  with 

most  of  Uncle  Sam's  sailors,  is  a  keen 
sportsman.  That  he  finds  OUTING 
Service  to  his  liking  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  letter. 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January 
31st  I  wish  to  express  to  you  again  my 
appreciation  for  the  attention  you 
have  given  my  letters.  I  obtained  a 
Nelson  Vest,  like  it  very  much,  and 


besides  its  value  as  a  hunting  jacket 
its  greatest  service  will  be  when 
standing  watch  when  I  zo  to  sea,  which 
may  be  next  week.  I  have  already 
ordered  a  Colt  automatic  .22  and 
expect  very  soon  to  order  a  Newton 
.30  cal.,  which  by  the  way  is  cham- 
bered to  shoot  government  Spring- 
field ammunition. ' 

We  Did  This  Too  and  Gladly 

I  am  anxious  to  get  quick  service 
in  sending  an  order  for  a  skating  shoe, 
fitted  with  a  modern  hieh  grade  skate. 
Better  than  anything  I  have  seen,  I 
like  the  shoe  described  on  Page  504 
and  the  skate  shown  on  Page  5(^. 

Please  quote  price  of  shoe  and 
skate  complete  by  wire  at  my  expense 
and  I  will  tell  you  then  whether  to  go 
ahead.  ...  I  will  appreciate  as 
much  promptness  as  is  convenient  for 
you,  as  the  skating  season  here  is  very 
short. 

Very  truly  yours, 

P.  M.  — ,  Ohio 

Conceit  Over  Good  Goods  is 
Justified  We  Think 

Gentlemen: 

This  is  an  acknowledgment  of  receipt 
of  your  favor  together  with  the  proof 
pages  of  THE  OPEN  ROAD  for 
January. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  sincerely  for 
the  representation  and  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  general  snappy 
appearance.  Of  course,  some  conceit 
may  figure  in  our  stand,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  we  carry  away  the  prize  from 
the  field  of  convertible  cars  which  are 
illustrated  there. 

Motor  Car  Company 

It*s  Mutual,  of  Course,  Though 
Not  Compulsory 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  vour  trouble 
in  assisting  me  in  regard  to  the  in- 
formation asked  in  my  letter  to  you. 
I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
calling  on  you  again,  and  also  hope 
that  I  may  have  the  further  pleasure 
of  returning  the  favor  sometime. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  F.  D. — ,  Vermont 
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JOHNSONS 


Now  Made  in  Liquid  Form 

We  are  now  niakifig  Johjison's  Prepared  Wax  in  LiQuid  Form  as  well  as 
Paste— so  that  it  may  be  more  easily  polished,  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 
Liquid  is  exactly  the  same  as  our  Paste  Wax  except  that  it  is  a  liquid. 


Is  Your  Car  Dirty,  Grimy 
and  UnsightlyT 

DO  you  know  that  you,  yourself,  can 
make  it  look  almost  like  new  and 
save  the  cost  of  revamishing  ? 
All  you  need  is  Johnson's  Cleaner  ^id 
Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid. 

JOHNSON'S  Cleaner 

entirely  removes  aU  stains,  scmn,  road- 
oil,  tar  and  grca,se  from  body,  hood  and  fenders. 
It  dot?. n't  injure  or  sicmtch  the  finest  varnish^ 
simpJy  cleans  and  pre p*! res  it  for  the  Waxp>olish» 

Absolutely  Dust-Proof 

Johnson' B  Prepared  Wax  Liquid  gives  a  hard, 
d^',  gla3.7llk4!  polish  which  does  not  collect  or  hold 
the  dust.  It  preserves  the  varnUh  and  protects 
it  from  the  weather,  adding  years  to  its  life  and 
buauty.  It  coverii  up  mars  and  scratches — pre- 
vents checking  and  cracking— 5hedB  water  and 
makes  a  "wash'*  last  twice  as  long. 
Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid  h  very  ^asy 
to  u^— it  poliaheb  instantly  with  but  very  liille 
rubbing.  You  can  go  over  a  good  sized  car  in 
Iialf-an-hour. 

Pints.....  $.00        Half-piivts 1-35 

(Eaat  of  the  KocEdea) 
If  your  dciiler  cannot  furnish  you  wkb  Joliason  ■  Automo- 
bile frodLictJi.  we  will  prepay  the  cxpreagiUie  to  aay  poUt 
in  '-he  Unilid  Stales  East  of  the  Rock^ea. 
Wnie  for  our  foldtr  "Ke^pinfi  Your  Car  YoUnK"^t'a  fire. 
S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  OZ5,  Racine,  Wb. 
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Alaska — Marine  Motors — ^Long  Island — 
How  to  Vary  Your  Tour — Motorcycles 


Alaska  Awaits  to  Delight  You 


I  ALWAYS  thought  that  Alaska  was  far,  far  away, 
until  I  lived  in  the  State  of  Washington  for  a  while. 
High  school  and  college  boys  run  up  there  for  a  sum- 
mer's work  as  those  of  the  East  drift  into  New  England 
vacation  places,  or  as  those  of  the  Middle  West  invade 
the  beauty  spots  of  Northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
It  isn't  far,  and  accommodations  are  becoming  almost 
inadequate  since  the  war  has  turned  an  enlarged  tide 
in  that  direc* 
tion. 

Stopovers 
are  easy  to 
arrange  on 
the  coast,  or 
you  may  buy 
tickets  carry* 
ing  you  to 
and  from 
Alaska. 
There  is  fre- 
quent steam- 
ship service 
from  every 
important 
Pacific  Coast 
city,  which 
allows  a 
glimpse  at  the 
land  of  gold, 
or  more  in- 
timate a  c-  The  quickest  way  to  the  pier  is  the  best  in  Alaska 
quaintance 
with  it  jf  you  have  time. 

A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  the  similarity  of  this 
Alaskan  coastline  to  that  of  Norway.  The  fiords,  or 
narrow  inlets  of  the  Norwegian  peninsula  have  always 
been  famed  in  song,  story,  and  saga.  Those  of  Alaska 
should  be. 

We  have  read  of  the  "Glacial  Age,"  in  which  parts  of 
our  land  were  covered  with  ice  moving  southward,  carry- 
ing boulders  with  it,  and  scouring  deep  into  the  earth's 
surface.  It  is  far  easier  to  understand  if  you  thread 
your  way  on  a  boat  among  icebergs  which  have  broken 
CM41 


away  from  the  end  of  an  ice-pack  slowly  working  its 
way  down  a  mountain-side  into  the  ocean. 

The  formation  of  gravel  moraines  in  some  of  our 
own  Middle  West  States  becomes  simple  in  explanation 
when  you  see  a  great  river  rushing  out  from  under  a 
glacier  and  depositing  its  heavy  debris  as  it  spreads  and 
decreases  its  speed.  It  becomes  quite  a  lesson  in 
various  things  we  should  have  learned  better  in  school. 

But  there 
are  other  and 
better  reasons 
for  visiting 
Alaska.  They 
are  so  patent 
that  one  com- 
pany has  add- 
ed an  extra 
steamer  for 
1 91 7,  and  the 
Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Rail- 
way has  ex- 
tended its  line 
to  Prince 
Rupert,  with- 
in forty  miles 
of  the  Alaskan 
Boundary. 
People  are 
going  in  such 
numbers  that 
transporta- 
tion companies  know  their  outlay  for  the  convenience  of 
travelers  will  be  justified. 

Now  that  it  is  settled  that  Alaska  draws  us,  what  is 
there  that  we  shall  see? 

There  is  Mt.  McKinley  with  an  altitude  of  20,300 
feet,  exceeded  only  by  Mt.  Aconcagua  in  South  America 
and  Mt.  Everest  in  India-China.  Few  tourists,  however, 
will  care  to  climb  it.  There  is  the  Yukon  River,  flowing 
two  hundred  miles  farther  than  the  "  Father  of  Waters." 
Of  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  glaciers,  there  are 
{Comtimud  on  pagt  236) 
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T7t&  Trade  has  400  Tires 

The  Speedway  But-  ONE 

COODBiCH, 


LVEraOWN 


COPJDTIRE 


Ten 
Silvertown 

Cord  X-cels 


2.  Smoother  rfding, 

3.  Fu^l  saving, 

4.  Sp*Mlier 

5.  CoAst  fill  her* 

6.  Si  art  quitker 

7.  F^iirt  to  guidp 

8.  Givergrcdtermilf  iic;e. 

y«  M  flie   mis  I  ivF 
d|aifia(  puntturp. 

TtJ.  Rppaiiedcasj7y  ami 
pCfmonenf/y 


^'^ 


'HOUGH  niblK^r  mnkin^»  has  j^iven  birflk 
In  inoFL'  tlun  400  hr^indis  of  Jiuomithiiv"  tires,  the  racin.^ 
sciiHim  of  191(1  dumoiistrntcJ  chat  there  is  hut  ont'  tWK 
with  the  R'Sfl^enct.'  to  prnjucc  the  lOO-mile'aiT'hout 
p.icc  Jind  the  tluni/^J[f>  tu  stt^jid  the  stress  of  that  pj.'e* 
SilATRloWN^-rhe  uriijirjal  and  tsnly  t:ABI  B  CORD  tl'-v. 

hrivHi^  sfjk'K   on   SiJvcrtowns,   Diiriii   Rcbta   wtm    th^ 
NJiirional  Racing  Chnrnpujivship  ot  the  A. A. A.,  the  nril 

chiimplonsi^ip  awutLfeLl  to  an  automohilt!  rflcill^  dnvci- 

Arul  Sll  VI:RTO\\'N  eqiupped  cars  srnred 
IS,5S2   poitUM  i-.nvarLl  the  trophy,  Ti>  7.17^> 

bv  lit!  Sih'L'rtowt/s  iTi^niEu-Mtor^  ^tnnhuiKxl 

K[io\v  silvcrit>\vii  hv  its  /^\>^  /'ijir^lc  Diintri^iu/ 
rr.KltMn.irk— the. nre  von  ran  no!  jirfnnl  ;<^  ^.r 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY.  Akron.  O 


aft  tie 


[.riO^riffi    PUrli    ^-^^-tF   Tr.-...-r., 


'SILVERTOWNS  MAKE  ALL  CARS  HIGH-GRADE 


See  THB  COUNCIL  PIRB  for  solution  of  sroor^ihooting,  fiahing'and  camping  problemt. 
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of  "inc  daft,''  mnmng  thote  whidi  discharge 
t&dr  coocmtt  tnto  tbe  tea  direct.  Amooc  these  are  tlie 
LcCoote,  Dawes,  Broim,  Sawyer,  and  Takn.  The 
latter  fumitbes  tbe  bcrcs  wfiidi  surround  tlie  ship  that 
takes  one  northward  through  the  inside  route.  Forty- 
6rt  tt^aen  nay  he  counted  from  the  deck  in  the 
neichhorbood  of  Taku  Inlet. 

As  yott  face  Taku  Glacier,  Norris  Glacier  stands  at 
the  left,  nniqae  in  that  it  tends  out  two  seemingly  full- 
grown  nrers, 
one  to  the 
north  and  one 
to  the  south. 
Flowers  ilour^ 
ish  in  forest 
glades  near  at 
hand,  while 
remnants  of 
tree  stumps 
two  feet  in 
diameter 
thow  where 
the  glacier 
once  with- 
drew long 
enough  for 
them  to  grow. 
Then,  change 
in  climate,  or 
other  natural 
action,  push- 
ed the  ice  for- 
ward again  to 
cut  them  off 

and  grind  them  into  fragments  in  the  midst  of  glacial 
debris. 

Near  Juneau  is  the  Mendenhall  Glacier,  easily 
reached  by  automobile  along  a  roadway  fringed  with 
masses  of  wild  flowers.  Imagine  sitting  in  the  shade 
of  gigantic  cottonwoods  and  spruces,  and  eating  ice 
cream  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  that  feed  on  the 
grasses  where  ice  once  stood  thousands  of  feet  in  depth! 
It  is  stated  on  the  best  authority  that  the  length  of 
Mendenhall  is  at  least  twenty-five  miles — almost  twice 
as  long  as  the  largest  in  the  Alps. 


What  would  Alaska  be  without  her  dogs?    These  are  in  Dawson 


So  much  for  the  early  part  of  the  msde  route  to 
Skagway.  Frooi  here  there  are  reg:nbr  tiips  northward 
to  Athn  and  Dawson,  far  inbnd.  Two  yean  ago  the 
White  Pass  and  Yukon  Route  inaugurated  the  Midnight 
Sun  trip.  At  a  point  near  Fort  Yokoo,  the  sun  may  be 
seen  at  midnight  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  June. 
The  Yukon  Rirer  swings  across  the  Arctic  Grde  some 
two  or  three  mfles  at  this  place. 

A  special  steamer  connects  with  the  train  at  White 

Horse  and 
runs  direct  to 
Fort  Yukon, 
which  point  is 
reached  about 
June  22, 
usually.  For 
this  trip  it 
wiD  be  neces- 
sary to  leave 
Seattle  or 
Vancouver 
between  June 
13  and  June 
18.  In  re- 
turning, the 
steamer  will 
stop  for  a 
day  at  Daw> 
son  for  a 
glimpse  of 
Dawson, 
which,  to 
many  of  us, 
means  all  that 
we  know  of  the  "  Klondike." 

There  are  variations  which  can  easily  be  arranged, 
stopovers  which  allow  part  of  one  trip  and  part  of 
another.  If  you  are  subject  to  seasickness,  choose  the 
inside  route  and  there  is  little  danger  of  that  illness, 
unless  it  is  psychological  with  you.  If  you  want  com- 
plete variety,  that  may  be  secured  by  going  up  along 
the  inside  route,  taking  a  run  into  the  interior  and 
returning  by  the  outside  toute. 

Alaska  is  no  longer  very  distant,  and  there  is  no 
compulsory  hardship  in  answering  the  call  of  its  charms. 


Two-Cycle  or  Four? 


THE  four-cycle  engine  has  always  held  sway  in  the 
automobile  field.  It  is  the  only  one  that  has  had 
real  attention  there.  There  have  been  many  long  and 
heated  discussions  as  to  the  relative  desirability  of 
the  two-  and  the  four-cycle  engine. 

There  dropped  into  my  hands  the  other  day  a 
"Circular  to  Agents  and  Dealers,"  which  proved  to  be 
a  discussion  of  marine  motors  from  the  standpoint  of 
cycles.  Its  tone  proved  to  be  such  that  we  reprint  part 
of  it  for  just  what  it  purports  to  be,  and  is — a  circular 
letter  from  a  Sales  Manager  to  his  agents  and  dealers. 
In  giving  the  experience  of  one  marine  motor  manu- 
facturer, it  should  have  a  value  to  buyers  as  well  as  to 
those  who  sell. 

"We  are  frequently  asked  our  opinion  as  to  the 
relative   merits   of  two-cycle   and    four-cycle   marine 


motors,  not  only  in  regard  to  design  and  construction, 
but  also  as  to  fuel  consumption,  ease  of  operation,  etc. 

"As  we  manufacture  both  types  of  motors,  our 
opinion  should  be  at  least  unprejudiced. 

"The  two-cycle  motor  is  preferable  from  every  point 
of  view  in  sizes  from  eight  horsepower  down.  It  is 
lighter,  in  weight,  simpler  in  design,  has  less  working 
parts,  does  not  consume  any  more  fuel  than  the  four- 
cycle, and  has  less  vibration.  In  addiuon  it  is  lower 
in  price  per  horse  power,  by  reason  of  itt  simplicity  and 
compactness. 

"Two-cycle  motors  are  of  both  two-port  and  three- 
port  type.  We  believe  the  two-port  kind  is  better  for 
many  reasons,  chief  of  which  is  that  the  two-port  motor 
may  be  started  against  compression  only,  without  the 
(.QoHtiimed  on  pai$  249^  ^ 
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Fishing's  Great 

in  the 

Deep  Maine  Woods 

Every  delight  of  the  wilds  under  con- 
ditions as  easy  or  as  rigorous  as  you 
care  to  make  them. 

HUNTING,  CANOEING, 
CAMPING,  HIKING 

in  the  finest  virgin  country^  teeming 
with  fish  and  all  kinds  of  game. 

Experienced  guides,  licensed  by  the 
State  of  Maine,  make  conditions  ideal 
for  the  safe  enjoyment  of  the  soli- 
tudes. All  facilities  for  the  comfort 
of  ladies  and  youngsters. 

Allagash  River  canoe  trips  through 
unbroken  forest — 20  to  200  miles. 

Easily  accessible  and  not  expensive — 
through  sleepers. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  copy  of  "In  the 
Maine  Woods,  1917".  Articles  illus- 
trations and  colored  sectional  maps 
showing  fishing  waters,  distances  and 
how  to  take  the  many  trips  available. 
It  gives  routes,  locations  of  hotels  and 
camps  and  their  rates,  information 
about  guides — in  short  all  one  wishes 
to  know.  The  supply  of  these  books 
is  limited.    Send  at  once. 

Address  Vacation  Bureau 
Department  E 
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FOR  YOUR  COUNTRY  HOME 
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POWERSTEEL 
AUTOWLOCK 

Could  Prevent  This 

Automobile  thievery  has  re  ached  a 
climax.  Car  thieves,  operating  in  every 
city  znd  town  In  the  United  States,  made 
a  grand  haul  last  year  of  more  than 
103,000  automobiles.  During  the  first 
seven  months  of  1716^  3iOOO  cars  were 
stolen  in  Chicaeo  aiomf 
practical!  V  all  of  theae  thou  rands  o(  atitotnobilfi 
tbeftg  csuld  have  beea  prevented-— if  itws  can 
had  only  been  equipped  witli  Powtmeei  Au tow- 
lock  t 

Powcreted  Autowloclt  affords 
BeDuine  protection  to  your  car 
or  spare  tires-  It's  four  feet  of 
wtiterpfDoftd  VeUow  Strand 
Wire  Roue  with  a4i  eye  In  each 
end.  A  stron  g  Qoan-  pick  able  IcKik 
locki  the  ends  toBelhcr  around 
wheel  and  spring  or  gpare  tite 
and  rack.  Some  insiiranct  com- 
panies reduce  their  rates  10%  if 
you  use  Fowcrateel  Autowlock. 
Price,  Ea«t  of  Rockies  t2.gfi. 
BASLlNEAUTOVVUNEiftthe 
oriiinol  wire  roiK  towlinc  tt 
Beta  you  home  from  anywhere. 
Eaat  of  Rockies  $4,5.1 

Buy  from    your    Accessory 
Dedet.  Littr&iurt  on  requeii. 

Bfoderick&BafCdniRopeCo. 

Si.  Looii  New  York 

Manufactufffj  of  celebrated  Yrlhit* 

Strand  Wire  Rope 
WIfte  trtre  rope  pun^aaerB  specify  B.a^B  ct^I^s^ 


The  Bditor  of  FOLLOWINQ  THB  BALL  will  give  you  full  information  about  all  outdoor  gamea. 
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Long  Island— For  Life 


THERE  are  too  many  people  to  whom  Long 
,  Island  means  "Coney  Island." 

We  disagree,  and  mean  to  set  down  briefly  here 
some  of  the  other  charms  of  Long  Island.  (Out  of 
courtesy  let  Coney  be  included  among  its  charms). 

In  the  Connecticut  book  of  the  Commonwealth 
Series  we  find  this  rather  illnatured  statement  about 
Long  Island: 

"The  island  which  nature,  confirmed  by  law,  as- 
signed to  Connecticut,  though  the  greed  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,  superior  to  both  law  and  nature,  trans- 
ferred it  permanently  to  New  York." 

Although  there  have  been  no  recent  outbreaks  over 
its  ownership,  there  were  for  many  years  a  series  of 
stirring  times  when  ownership  was  disputed.  Con- 
necticut claimed  the  Island;  many  of  the  inhabitants 
preferred  Connecricut  (English)  to  New  York  (Dutch). 
Still,  New  York  had  control.  Each  new  Governor 
of  New  York  paraded  out  the  Sound  in  order  to  review 
the  troops  and  hear  his  commission  read. 

Once,  however,  a  doughty  Colonel,  named  Wads- 
worth,  ordered  the  drums  to  beat.  The  would-be 
Governor  ordered  it  stopped.  As  the  reading  began, 
Wadsworth  ordered  it  again.  So  it  continued  until 
Wadsworth  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  new 
Governor: 

"It  ]  am  interrupted  again,  V\\  make  the  sun  shine 
thioughy  'U." 


He  was  not  interrupted. 

The  Long  Islanders  once  revolted  against  the 
redoubtable  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  were  quelled  only 
by  force.  Another  group  once  refused  to  pay  taxes 
for  the  erecrion  of  a  fort  on  Manhattan.  Even  in 
1776  this  Resolution  was  introduced  in  New  York: 

"Whereas  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Queens 
County,  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  being  incapable 
of  resolving  to  live  and  die  free  men  ...  all  such 
persons  as  voted  against  sending  deputies  to  the 
present  convention  in  New  York  ...  be  put 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  United  Colonies." 

That  happened  in  January.  In  August  of  the  same 
year,  the  British  brothers  Howe,  Admiral  and  General, 
came  into  New  York  Bay.  Their  reception  in  Boston 
had  not  been  to  their  liking,  as  we  all  know.  It  was 
the  first  action  in  the  campaign  of  1776,  the  troops 
invading  New  York  from  Staten  Island  by  a  turning 
movement  upon  Washington's  left  flank  which  he 
had  thrown  across  East  River  into  the  present  Bor^ 
ough  of  Brooklyn. 

Then  came  that  master  movement  of  our  Wash- 
ington, the  retreat  on  the  dark  night  of  August  29, 
1776,  which  passed  through  Harlem,  White  Plains, 
across  the  Hudson,  and  eventually  to  Trenton.  Long 
Island  played  its  part  then,  and  there  has  been  no 
serious  thought  of  secession  since. 


(Continugd  on  pate  2, 
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No  matter  what  your  pastime  is,  you'll  find  it  in  Long  Island.    There  are'more 

than  30  golf  courses  and  numberless  tennis  courts.      There  is  polo,  hunting, 

fishing,  automobiling,  boating,  and  even  ^'airplaning" 


So  much  for  history.  What's  the  Island  to  us  now? 
Germany  may  teach  us,  but  we  hope  not.  In  fact,  we 
are  wisely  determined  that  she  shall  not. 

Long  Island  is  the  playground  of  New  York  City, 
the  lovely  residence  of  millions  who  must  work  in  the 
city,  but  prefer  not  to  live  there.  It  would  seem  that 
they  agree  with  a  Macedonian  peasant  who  said  to  me 
near  Monastir  a  year  ago: 

'•New  York  fine  place  work  in— no  good  live  in  " 

Home  sites  amid  pleasing  surroundings,  with  con- 
siderably cooler  temperature  than  the  city,  with  surf 
bathing  on  the* south  shore,  yachting  and  boating  on 
the  north,  and  hunting  and  fishing  have  been  the  main 
attractions.  Indeed,  one  report  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  assigns  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
recreation  places  on  the  South  Shore  as  the  reason  it 
was  enabled  to  return  earnings  instead  of  deficits  from 
1882-1896. 

The  east  end  and  the  south  shore  of  the  Island  have 
a  July  mean  temperature  of  five  degrees  less  than 
New  York  City.  The  North  shore  is  two  degrees 
cooler  than  the  city.  During  August  and  September 
when  Manhattan's  dailies  are  scheduling  appalling 
figures  of  collapse  on  the  streets.  South  Shore's  humidity 
is  the  least  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Railroad  history  is  as  important  in  Long  Island  as 
it  has  been  in  the  development  of  our  great  West. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  railroad  was  begun  for 
communication  with  Boston  rather  than  for  the  sake 


When  they  play  in  Long  Island.  Passen- 
ger statistics  from  the  Long  Island  Raikoad 
for  1916: 

February 2,945,007 

March 3,123,246 

July 5,445,976 

August 4,906,933 


of  the  land  it  was  to  pass  through.  Sixteen  hours  was 
the  distance  to  Boston.  A  railroad  through  the  Island, 
ferry  to  mainland,  and  then  rail  again,  was  planned  for 
an  eight-hour  trip. 

It  was  started  in  1835  from  Brooklyn — often  un- 
justly despised.  Nine  years  later  the  dream  was 
nearly  fulfilled  with  a  ten  and  one-half  hour  schedule, 
via  Greenport.  By  1850  a  rival  railroad  had  overcome 
supposedly  insurmountable  obstacles  and  hazards 
of  New  England  hills  and  taken  away  the  traffic  of  the 
Long  Island. 

Again  in  1891  another  route  to  Boston  was  estab- 
lished, this  time  by  ferry  from  Oyster  Bay  to  Wilson's 
Point.  Running  time  was  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
eight-hour  desire,  but  when  the  New  England  Terminal 
Company  failed  less  than  a  year  later,  this  ceased. 
The  advertising  of  the  time  is  interesting  to  look  back 
upon: 

"The  only  line  running  solid  vestibule  trains  between 
iConUnusd  on  pagt  240) 
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the  tboYf  points."  (Boston  and  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  City.) 

Bankruptcy  faced  the  little  line  on  the  Island  which 
had  presumed  to  deal  largely  with  the  mainland,  and 
safety  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  progress  of  the 
Island  itself.    That  has  been  done. 

Naturally,  there  has  been  cause  and  effect.  People 
wanted  to  live  and  travel  there.  The  railroad  wanted 
them  to  do  those  things.  Long  Island  lay  awaiting 
both — and  both  came.  Commuters,  far  happier  and 
more  fortunate  than  Sunday  comics  would  have  them, 
were  obliged  long  ago.    We  find  among  the  archives: 

"Rates  of  Commutation,  to  commence  April  2, 1849." 

These  covered  Long  Island  as  far  as  Riverhead  and 
Greenport. 

One  Governor  of  New  York,  considerably  antedating 
our  own  formidable  Governor  Hughes,  surted  more 
than  he  knew  when  he  offered  "prizes  to  be  run  for  by 
swift  horses  on  the  Long  Island  Race-course."  It 
has  since  run  the  gamut  of  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  and 
the  latest  press  announcement  is  that  there  may  be  dog 
racing  inaugurated — the  popular  whippets  of  England. 

Sport  of  soru  is  legion.  Polo,  golf,  tennis,  fishing, 
boating,  bathing — these  names  mean  to  Long  Island 
almost  as  much  as  Coney  Island  means  to  some 
others.  Oyster  Bay  was  called  so,  of  course,  long  be- 
fore the  present  chief  citizen  made  his  home  on  Saga- 
more HilL  Blue  Points  and  Rockaways  are  Long 
Island  products,  with  characteristics  all  their  own. 
Duck  hunters  fill  New  York  City  with  their  tales  in 
season.    Fishermen  abound. 

Yachts  have  long  been  popular,  but  are  now  more 
interested  in  being  chasers  of  submarines  than  in 
sport.  Automobiles  now  roll  around  and  through  the 
Island  for  enjo3rment  and  recreation  rather  than 
scorch  across  Hempstead  Plains  for  prizes.  People 
live  and  travel  there  because  it  is  fine  to  do  so,  be- 
cause it  gives  enjo3rment  and  health  denied  them  within 
city  confines. 


Here  is  the  answer  that  wise  people  make  to  the 
excessive  demands  of  toil  of  brain  or  brawn.  It  is 
evidence  of  the  desire  to  conserve  strength  and  health 
to  do  better  the  work  which  accumulates  or  lies  ahead. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  itself.  That  thousands,  even 
millions,  within  reach  of  Long  Island's  charms  believe 
with  us  in  this  it  evidenced  by  these  figures: 


1869  population  of  Long  laland. . .        540,648 
1900  "  "    "  "...       1,452,611 

1916  "  "    ••  "...       2,416,407 

1900  commutation  tickets,  L.  I.  R.  R.  44,612 
1916  "  254,803 

Number  of  new  dwdUngt  erected  in  Long 
Island: 

1905 3,964 

1916 7,196 

Ptosengeri  carried  by  the  Long  laland 
R.R.: 

1845 191,414 

1869 840,177 

1900 12387,649 

1916 45,802,722 


Long  Island's  proximity  to  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  itt  ease  of  access  may  yet  make  it  the  sort 
of  haven  that  Nassau-Bahamas  was  to  war^eary 
Confederate  veterans  in  the  Civil  War;  a  place  for 
surcease  from  the  toil  at  hand.  Ourselves  embroiled, 
straining  to  the  uttermost  against  the  turmoil  of  war, 
might  well  find  Long  Island  a  restful  land  in  a  weary 
time,  close  at  hand,  ready  to  renew  our  strength  and 
courage. 

Long  Island  belongs  to  us  all,  awaits  us  all,  should 
express  us  all. 


Two-Cyde  or  Four? 

(ConHnmfdfrom  page  236) 


need  of  cranking.    There  are  other  reasons  in  favor  of 
the  two-port  design,  which  we  shall  not  enter  into  here. 

"Much  of  the  prejudice  against  two-cycle  motors 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  four-cycle  is  better  under^ 
stood,  by  reason  of  the  popularity  of  automobiles,  all 
of  which  are  driven  by  fourcycle  motors,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  three-port  two-cycle  motor  being  a  less 
desirable  type  than  the  two-port  two-cycle. 

Tor  the  motorboat  owner  who  operates  his  own 
boat,  the  two-cycle  motor  is  less  complicated,  less 
likely  to  get  out  of  order,  easier  to  run,  and  quite  as 
dependable  as  the  four-cycle  in  general  service. 

"  From  eight  horse  power  to  fourteen,  the  choice  of  a 
two-cycle  or  fourcycle  motor  depends  largely  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  the  motor  is  to  be  used,  the 
size  and  type  of  hull  in  which  it  is  to  be  installed,  and 
other  similar  specifications.  The  advantages  of  each 
type  are  about  equal. 

"When  a  motor  is  required  for  use  in  a  boat,  launch 
or  small  yacht,  needing  more  than  fourteen  horsepower, 
the  advantages  are  mostly  with  the  four-cycle  type. 
Even  then,  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  two- 


cycle  two-cylinder  motor  of  approximately  twenty 
horse  power  may  frequently  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  weight  and  compactness. 

"The  four,  or  six-cylinder,  four-cycle  type  of  motor 
from  fourteen  horse  power  up  is  more  economical  in 
fuel  consumption  and  when  operated  by  a  mechanic 
or  an  amateur  with  mechanical  ability  is  perhaps  the 
more  dependable  type. 

"Briefly,  the  two-cycle  two-port  marine  motor  is 
absolutely  dependable,  economical,  easy  to  operate  and 
less  liable  to  trouble  than  any  four-cycle  marine  motor, 
regardless  of  size.  When  it  comes  to  running  the 
motor  at  a  slow  speed,  in  large  power,  the  four-cycle 
motor  is  preferable. 

"The  great  trouble  with  most  prospective  buyers  of 
marine  motors  is  that  they  do  not  furnish  the  dealer 
with  full  information  as  to  the  dimensions  and  type  of 
hull  for  the  power  which  is  required,  speed  desired, 
and  work  to  be  done.  This  informauon  is  most 
necessary  before  the  selecuon  of  a  motor  should  be 
made. 


(Conlinutd  on  page  242^ 
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Call  Has 
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From  far  and  near  they 
come— many  thousand  strong. 
Every  American  sport  has 
been  corralled  to  entertain 
them.  Millions  have  been 
spent  in  the  layout. 

"Where  is  all  this  going, 
on,"  you  say?  It's  just  across 
the  river  from  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world  and  the  place  is 

LONG    ISLAND 

"A  Natural  Playground" 

The  forty  or  more  GOLF  courses,  many  the  scenes  of  national 

f contests,  make  it  a  leader  in  golf. 
The  outlay  on  TENNIS  runs  into  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  POLO  fields  are  internationally  popular. 
Its  lofty,  forest  crowned  slopes  tempt  the  TRAMPER. 
YACHTING,  CANOEING  AND  NIOTOR  BOATING  are  as^ 

part  of  its  life. 
Surf  and  still  water  BATHING  lure  millions  to  its  seashore. 
AIRPLANES  overhead  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  birds.' 
Surf  casting  and  deep  sea  FISHING  give  a  thrill  a  minute. 
Its  network  of  fine  roads  are  a  joy  to  the  MOTORIST. 
SHOOTING  is  ideal,  as  its  sheltered  coves  and  bays  are  natural 
feeding  grounds  for  ducks  on  their  southward  flight. 

Can  you  picture  such  varied  attractions  brought  together  on  an  Island 
125  miles  long  and  from  5  to  25  miles  wide?  Of  course  you  can't — there's 
no  other  place  like  it.    Its  the  "foimtain  of  youth"  for  New  York's  nfiillions. 


The  book  titled  "Long  laland"  will  show  you  pictuxes  and  throw 
the  real  thrill  of  outdoor  life  into  your  veins.  Sent  upon  receipt 
of  ten  cents  poctase  by  the  General  Pasaenger  Affent,  Long 
laland  Raflroad.  PennsylYania  SUtion.  New  York  Qty. 
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Su^estlons  for  Side-Trips 


TN  speaking  of  Western  travel  in  February,  this 
*-  department  said: 

"The  great  flexibility  of  routes  is  peculiarly  American. 
Choose  your  line  to  the  West,  state  your  preference  for 
the  return,  and  you  will  be  obliged." 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  as  further  proof. 

The  St.  Joe  River  in  Idaho  is  the  highest  navigable 
river  in  the  world.  The  Milwaukee  line  follows  it  for 
many  miles  in  descending  toward  the  valley  of  the 
Spokane.  An  optional  trip  oflfered  by  this  company  is 
to  leave  the  train  at  St.  Maries  and  ride  four  hours  on  a 
Red  Collar  steamer  to  Coeur  d'Alene,  a  little  city  on  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  that  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  afternoon.  Often  you 
will  come  to  a  place  where  the  stream  is  still  full  of 
floating  logs,  and  the  dull,  reverberating  sound  as  they 
strike  the  prow  of  the  boat  may  make  you  thankful  that 
it  is  a  log  instead  of  a  torpedo.  The  frequent  sharp 
lurch  of  the  boat  as  it  strikes  several  logs  at  once  only 
adds  zest  to  the  trip.  Each  little  village  where  the 
steamer  stops  is  full  of  human  interest.  You  will  have 
time  at  one  of  them  to  buy  more  films — if  you  hurry. 

The  proper  name  for  the  trip  is  "  Shadowy  St.  Joe." 
There  is  the  most  picturesque  succession  of  mirrored 
banks,  mountain  tops,  and  trees  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  see.  From  Coeur  d'Alene  it  is 
only  an  hour's  run  by  comfortable  electric  train  to 
Spokane,  through  what  is  probably  the  most  fragrant 


"On  to  Yellowstone"  cries  the  tourist  army, 
went  over  the  Cody  Road 


These 


A  common  experience  along  the  St.  Joe 
River,  Idaho 

valley  of  its  size  in  the  world.  You  will  see  apples, 
apples,  apples — and  want  to  jump  out  of  the  window 
for  a  bagful. 

Along  in  the  winter,  we  were  talking  about  "Circle 
Tours."  The  Burlington  Route  is  engineering  a  Circle 
Tour  that  includes  the  maximum  variety  for  one  trip. 
It  begins  at  Chicago,  strikes  St.  Paul,  and  leads  to 
Glacier  National  Park.  After  satisfying  yourself  there, 
run  southward  to  Yellowstone,  north  entrance,  circle 
through  there,  and  exit  by  the  eastern  side  via  the  Cody 
Road — one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Park. 

Then  run  southward  again  to  Loveland,  Colorado, 
stop  long  enough  to  see  Rocky  Mountain  Narional- 
Estes  Park,  take  a  free  side  trip  to  Colorado  Springs  and 
Pike's  Peak  region,  and  return  to  Chicago  through 
either  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  as  you  please.  Of  course, 
you  do  not  have  to  see  all  the  Parks  in  one  season  or 
trip,  but  you  might  as  well  since  it  will  cost  no  more 
than  to  return  to  Chicago  direct  from  Glacier  National 
Park,  for  instance. 

Naturally  enough,  you  must  make  your  wants  known 
when  you  purchase  your  ticket.  The  ride  down  through 
Colorado  will  be  worth  your  while,  even  if  you  do  not 
stop  at  all  the  places  mentioned* 


(Continued  on  page  244) 
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Glacie: 

NATIONALPARK 


J  T  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK  rt finwl 
L/*-  hoticJ  comforts  ewntrast  with  Nature's 
wildest,  most  tremendous  sigh  Is. 

Last  year  thousands  more  tcmrists  than  in  any 
previous  year  scaled  its  Alpine  heights — fished  iUs 
tumbling  streams — rode  by  launch  on  its  azure 
kites — motored  through  its  pine-laden  valleys. 
Modem  hotels'io'the-forest  and  diaiets.  Tepee 
camps.    Vacations  $1  to  $5  per  day. 

Glacier  Park  is  on  the  main  trans-continental 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  Visit  Glficier 
National  Park*  the  J^pokanc  Country,  and  the 
wonderful  Lake  Chelan  Region,  directly  en  route 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest- 

A  camping  tour  'long  the  shores  of  Lake  Chelan 
b  a  big  experience.  Then  go  on  to  Seattle.  Tacoiim, 
Puget  Sound,  Portland,  Astoria,  Vanrouver,  Vic- 
toria—each with  a  delightful  resort-country  of  its 
own^ — and  Alaska, 

The  Twin  Palaces  of  the  Pacifio^S,  S.  *'Greul 
Northern"  and  S.  S.  ^'Northern  Pacific'"— thrt*e 
times  weekly  betw^een  Portland,  Astoria  and  San 
F*rancisco.    Folder  on  request. 

Special  round  trip  fares  to  Glacier  Natiurial 
Park,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Huget  Scmnd  and 
Alaska.  Write  for  Aeroplane  map  folder  ami 
illustrated  descriptive  Glacier  National  Park  and 
Laice  Chelan  literature. 


C.  E.  STONE,  Pass. Traffic  Manager 

Dept.  68  St.  Paul,  Minn 


C.  W.  PITTS 

Asst.  Qeneral  Passenger  Agent 

210  South  Clark  Street 

Chicago 

S.  LOUNSBERY 

Qen.  Agent,  Passenger  Dept. 

Tl84  Broadway 

New  York 


'  C.  E.  STONE,  l*ajijs.  Tfaftic  MitrM  Qreat  Northern  Ity.     , 

I  Dept.  68,  St.  Paul,  Minn.                                        I 

I  Please  send  me  Aeroplane  map  folder  and  desorlpUve  Olaoler  1 

I  National  Park  and  Lake  Chelan  Ilteratun  tree.                             j 

I   Name — - I 


Name 

I   AddresB  . 

Lcity^ 


State 


I 


SeeJTHB  COUNCIL  FIRE  for  solution  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  camping 
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1917 
Motorcycle  Models 

Ivcr  Johnson's  model  16-7, 
standard  twin.  Price,  ^225. 
Other  models  range  from 
V-Bclt  Single  to  16-7  Two 
Speed  Twin,  prices,  ^150  to 
^250 


Henderson  "  Four "  with 
many  features  found  most 
successful  in  automobile 
building — unit  power  plant, 
three-speed  transmission, 
aluminum  housing,  bear- 
ings, magneto,  etc.  Price, 
<32S 


1 

1 

'Vi  t  "*     i  i#((^E^ 

fHrHU 

%{ 

g? 

) 

Ultra>[PowerjTwin^Excelsior 
18-3,  electrically  equipped. 
Another  model  is  L-18,  2 
cycle,  foot-starter,  multiple 
disc  clutch,  two  speed  slid- 
ing clutch  transmission 


Emblem  Model  106.  Price, 
<I75-  Four  cycle,  twin- 
cylinder  motor,  chain  drive. 
Also  a  three-speed  model 
at  ^210 
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Indian  Big  Twin  15-18  H. 
P*>  3^  gallon  fuel  tank. 
Price  ^275.  Other  models 
range  from  ^315  to  Light 
Twin  at  ^180 


Harley-Davidson  make 
several  models.  They  feat- 
ure the  17F  magneto.  Price 
^275,  and  17J,  electrically 
equipped,  ^310 


Geyeland  Light-weight 
model  A-2,  multiple  disc 
clutch,  2\i  H.  P.  Price 
^170.  Weight  150  lbs. 
Very  high  mileage  per 
gallon  of  gasoline,  and 
light  wear  on  tires 


Pope  Three  Speed,  model 
T-17.  Price  fc75.  Always- 
in-mesh  gears,  direct  starter 
and  combinadon  magneto 
drive.  Other  models  down 
to  lightweight  at  ^140 
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The  articles  described  below  have  been 
tested  and  approved.  Complete  infor- 
mation will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
The  coupon  on  page  24S  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 


<m^ 


Outing  service  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
reader.  The  editor  will  be  glad  to  re- 
commend reliable  outdoor  goods  and 
answer  all  questions  pertaining  to  out- 
door life  and  recreation. 


Flirting  on  Riverside  Drive— Being  a  Record  (1) 


IN  the  police  archives  of  New  York  City  there  is  the 
simple  entry: 

"Wisconsin  Baby." 

Above  and  below  it  range  scores  of  other  entries 
showing  the  varied  types  of  automobiles  in  use  on  the 
streets  of  that  city.  The  record  is  part  of  a  report  for 
the  Department.  One  of  the  uses  of  it  will  be  for  the 
instruction  of  police  "rookies"  in  automobile  identifica- 
tion. 

According  to  the  best  information  that  I  have  been 
able  to  get  in  advance  the  instructor  will  address  the 
would-be  cops  somewhat  as  follows: 

"Seeing  a  small  object  approaching,  the  seat  on  a 
level  with  the  running-board  of  a  towering  limousine, 
note  the  color.  If  red,  with  the  general  appearance  of 
an  angry  red  cockroach  trying  to  avoid  being  crushed 
in  the  traffic,  enter  it  in  your  mental  memorandum  as 
the  'Wisconsin  Baby.'" 

All  this  is  the  result  of  THE  OPEN  ROAD'S  pro- 
longed tests  of  a  Smith  Flyer.  Before  proceeding 
further  with  the  yam,  let  me  say  here  that  it  is  a 
dandy  little  motor.  Developing  about  one  and  one- 
half  horse  power  with  its  single-cylinder,  two-cycle 
engine,  it  has  carried  me  in  very  satisfactory  fashion 
along  Manhattan's  fashionable  drive,  through  masses 
of  Broadway  traffic,  up  long  and  rather  steep  grades, 
all  at  the  mere  move  of  my  left  index  finger  on  the 
throttle. 

My  first  plan  was  to  run  it  in  competition  with 
Theodore  P.  Shonts'  subway.  I  travel  twelve  miles 
each  day  in  attending  to  my  duties  in  this  office.  The 
theoretical  running  time  for  the  subway  express  is 
somewhat  less  than  half  an  hour.  Practice  requires 
rather  longer.  I  seldom  make  it  in  less  than  forty 
minutes,  and  have  often  found  myself  entering  my 
office  fully  an  hour  after  I  boarded  the  train.   Nothing 


The  chauffeur  should  have  gazed  seriously  at  the 
German  ships  to  his  right — but  didn't 


need  be  added  to  the  facts  already  known  of  over- 
crowded cars  on  the  Interborough.  Besides,  I  enjoy 
fresh  air. 

The  "Wisconsin  Baby"  brought  me  down  well 
within  an  hour  from  the  time  of  leaving  my  apartment. 
Only  traffic  congestion,  forcing  me  frequently  to  await 
the  commanding  gesture  of  a  traffic  policeman,  made  it 
so  long  as  that. 

The  subway  fare  is  five  cents,  one  way.  Gasoline 
cost  for  the  Flyer  was  about  four  cents.  Of  course, 
there  is  garage  rental.  That  cost  Si. 50  per  week. 
Upkeep  is  almost  negligible.  Garage  helpers  are  so 
curious  about  the  little  machine  that  they  will  work 
by  the  hour,  if  necessary,  because  of  interest,  not  for 
money. 


Smith  Flyer  and  Indian  comparing  notes 


After  prolonged  driving  of  the  Flyer,  I  have  only  one 
fault  to  find  with  it.  That  is  so  small  that  it  becomes 
rather  a  suggestion  than  a  criticism.  The  lever  which 
raises  the  driving  wheel  from  the  ground,  doing  the 
work  of  a  clutch,  is  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
work  which  it  has  to  do.  It  will  buckle  under  the 
strain  at  length.  This  will' undoubtedly  be  remedied 
quickly. 

The  brakes  on  my  model  work  upon  the  rear  tires. 
There  should  eventually  be  a  drum-brake.  The  ma- 
chine takes  considerable  room  for  turning,  but  because 
of  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  car,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  allow  shorter  turning  space.  These  details  will 
undoubtedly  be  improved  upon  as  fast  as  experience 
and  service  proves  wise.  The  way  in  which  the  little 
thing  hugs  the  road  is  marvellous.  It  is  so  light  that, 
in  the  absence  of  a  reverse  gear,  you  can  pick  up  the 
front  with  one  hand  and  turn  the  car  around.  Yet  at 
a  speed  of  twenty  miles,  (which  it  will  reach  on  level 
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You  Can  Lease  a  Site 
For  a  Summer  Home 
In  the  Great  North  Woods 
for  From  $2  a  Year  Up 

There  are  hundreds  of  tracts  of 

lands  in  the  Forest  Reserves  on  beautiful  Nor- 
thern Wisconsin  Lakes  adjacent  to  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  Ry.,  in  the  Great  North 
Woods,  about  50  miles  south  of  Lake  Superi- 
or— comfortably  reached  over  night  from  Chi- 
cago and  but  a  comparatively  short  trip  from 
all  the  Middle  West— in  which  one  to  five  acres 
can  be  leased  for  one  or  five  years,  subject  to 
renewal  for  a  similiar  period 

Sites  f6r  erection  of  tents*  can  be 

leased  for  $2.00  •  vear  for  •  tinffle  indmdual  or  $5.00 
lor  •  family,  according  to  location,  area  and  pretentious- 
ncss  of  your  home.  No  deposit  fee— merely  annual 
payment  of  the  rental. 

Chicago  uNorthWesternHy. 

Write  us  regarding  location, 
method  of  securing  lease,  etc., 
and  for  descriptive  folders  of  this 
wonderful  primitive  playground. 

Address 

C.A  CAIRNS.  G.  P.  AT.  A. 

226  W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago 
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Come  On 

May  is  the  best  month 
to  get  the  big  salmon, 
trout  and  bass  in  the 

MAINE  LAKES 

the  finest  fishing  country  in  America, 

So  come  and  get  Bome  of  those  glorioiia 
6  and  8  poiiodcre  —  there  are  lota  of  them 
—  and  bigger  onea. 

It'a  an  easy  trip  and  the  best  of  all 
tpring  outings, 

Oaly  10  Howra  from  New  York 
Only  S  Hours  from  Boston 
Good  gorde»t  comfortable  hotels,  and 
fishing  caiopfl. 

Send  for  free  booklets.  "Fish  and  Gume  in 

Maine  *'  and  ''  M  aln*  Guulep.  *    Addrew 

VACATION   RUREAU 

171  Br^adwaj .  Room  loi,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^*^ 

New  York.  New  Haven  ^  (lnrtfonJ  H.  R* 

.  BoBtoii  At  Maine  R.  R.  Maine  Centml  R,  R. 
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stretches^  it  does  not  unpleasantly  attempt  to  play 
aeroplane. 

Having  no  uncomfortable  sense  of  dignity,  I  was 
content  to  make  my  tests  along  New  York's  fashionable 
boulevard.  It  was  at  least  as  rapid  as  the  best  means 
of  travel  along  the  island,  as  cheap,  more  fun  by  a 
bagful,  and  incomparably  more  healthful.  For  boys 
old  enough  to  be  really  trusted,  it  would  furnish  a 
Summer  present  of  maximum  enjoyment  and  health, 
not  forgetting  technical  and  mechanical  information. 
For  care-free  days  at  resorts,  it  will  fill  the  lazy  hours 
where  there  has  always  been  a  hiatus  of  activity. 

I  would  give  but  one  warning.  If  you  drive  a 
"Wisconsin  Baby,"  along  elite  sections,  beware  of  the 
fair  ones  in  limousines.    They  will  flirt. 

Carry  a  Towing  Line  and  a  Lock  (2) 

CROSSING  bridges  before  you  reach  them  has  long 
been  a  qualification  for  membership  in  the 
Has-Been  Qub.  Regardless  of  precedent  and  Grand- 
mother's advice  to  worried  youngsters,  let  us  raise  a 
voice  against  that  belief.  Sometimes  it  is  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  to  prepare,  at  least,  for  bridges  that 
you  do  not  know  about.  In  the  automobilist's  life, 
mudholes,  swampy  places,  detours,  and  such  like 
replace  the  "bridge"  of  Grandmother's  legend. 

Specifically,  it  is  much  more  comfortable  to  have  a 
towing  line,  regardless  of  the  power  of  your  car.  We 
may  flatter  ourselves  that  our  automobile  engineers 
and  designers  have  made  the  machine  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  is  possible.  Still  Nature  and  other  uncontroll- 
able things  stand  in  the  way  of  mere  man.  Road 
obstacles,  engine  troubles,  and  delays  there  are  and 
will  continue  to  be  for  some  time,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
a  prophecy.  A  towline  to  safeguard  yourself  is  merely 
satisfying  that  streak  of  selfishness  which  we  all  have. 
Or,  you  may  look  upon  it  from  another  angle  if  you 
will.  Be  an  altruist,  ready  to  help  the  other  fellow 
when  he  is  in  trouble. 

To  be  still  more  definite  in  regard  to  this  particular 
OuTiNO  OK.  The  BASLINE  AUTOWLINE  has 
earned  its  place  in  this  department — and  in  auto- 
mobile equipment.    It  should  be  there. 

This  line  is  made  of  very  strong  Yellow  Strand  Wire 
Rope,  is  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  less 
than  six  pounds.  Rolled  and  placed  in  a  durable  carton, 
it  takes  up  negligible  space. 

Having  advised  care  beforehand  in  the  matter  of 
equipment,  this  OK  would  be  incomplete  without 
further  comment  along  the  same  line.  The  manufac- 
turer furnishes  two  manila  slings  for  use  with  the  wire 


cable.  These  should  always  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  snaffle  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  wire  cable. 
Otherwise  friction  will  break  the  wire  strands,  and  you 
will  not  get  as  much  service  as  you  should.  More, 
there  are  proper  and  improper  ways  of  attaching  the 
rope  slings.  It  is  here  illustrated.  Do  it  in  no  other 
fashion. 


In  towing,  be  sure  your  rope  pulls  cleanly.    Avoid 
all  crosf  cutting  friction 


It  is  also  possible,  in  great  emergency,  to  start  a 
stalled  car  under  its  own  power  with, this  Autowline. 
Fasten  one  sling  around  the  tire  and  rim  of  a  rear 
wheel,  pass  it  around  the  hub,  and  attach  the  other 
sling  to  anjrthing  within  reach — a  tree,  post,  etc. 
Start  the  car,  and  the  cable  will  wind  about  the  hubcap, 
forcing  the  car  to  move  slowly  ahead  until  the  wheel 
finds  a  place  where  it  will  hold. 

Another  item  from  the  manufacturer  of  the  Autow- 
line is  worth  a  place  here.  Do  not  wind  the  cable 
round  and  round  when  replacing  it  in  the  box  or  car. 
Place  it  on  the  ground  and  roll  it  as  you  would  a  hoop. 
Only  so  will  you  prevent  kinks  in  the  wire  cable  when 
you  want  to  use  it  again. 

Another  article  of  value  made  by  the  same  company 
is  the  Autowlock.  It  is  a  length  of  the  same  strong 
wire  cable  with  loops  in  each  end  and  a  good  Corbin 
lock  to  place  through  the  loops.  To  prevent  damage 
to  paint  or  enamel,  the  cable  is  well  insulated  by  cord 
wrapping.  It  may  be  placed  to  suit  the  owner  about 
the  wheel  and  axle,  or  in  any  way  to  prevent  the  wheel 
from  turning.  Although  organized  thievery  probably 
has  ways  and  means  of  carrying  clippers  powerful 
enough  to  cut  the  Autowlock,  that  is  not,  it  seems  to 
us,  the  main  idea. 

The  greatest  trouble  in  the  line  of  Automobile 
Thievery  has  been  the  ease  and  quickness  of  getaway 
with  unguarded  cars.  However  slight  the  delay,  it  is 
likely  to  be  enough  to  enable  policemen  to  appear,  or 
have  the  fear  of  their  appearance  drive  the  thieves  to 
more  promising  places.  Widespread  use  of  the  Autow- 
lock should  do  much  to  prevent  a  repetidon  of  the 
appalling  figures  of  joy-ridden  and  permanently  stolen 
automobiles  in  the  season  of  19 16. 


Editor,  THE  OPEN  ROAD 

OUTINO,  141  W.  J6th  St.,  New  York  '  May,  1917. 

Please  inform  me  as  to  the  price,  address  of  manufacturer  and  other  details  concerning  the  articles 
mentioned  in  THE  OPEN  ROAD  and  listed  below. 
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CANOES ,,.. |1<!.<W  Mid  UP 

BXUJSd  binrFrt.  eorapletft >   IS  00 

ROTOOAT8.T?r $18.00  Wld up 


BOATS  FOR  DETACHABLE  MOTORS 
8TANDARDMODEL {SJMiS     \l^     •JJoO 

IquS&^OTERN  CANOE»:i5ft.$M^a  W^^ 

TtLTINO  DEVICE  lor  any  Of  our  boftts *•"" 

^       V    ''  '    ' 

MOTOR  BOATS  16  to  24  ft.  Long.      For  Lakoi.  Rtren. 
Shallow  W»i«r  and  Weeds.  ^,^  ^      ^ 

WlSEnrneliiMJled M.COaiidup 

(Wewlll  iDStaU  englDes  eeat  ua) 
CATALOG  FREE— Prices  bwed  on  •riUocdbreet  to  user. 
FleMO  lute  wb»t  kind  of  boat  you  are  Interested  in. 
THOMPSON  nOl  MIT  MFO.  00.     It  Bh  Anl      PCtllTIOO.  Wll 


The  Liiile  Giani 
of  Rowboai  Motors 

Facts  — not  words  — clinch  the 
claim  of  superiority  of  the  Koban. 
With  the  revolutionary  fettUires 
of  the  Koban  design  and  con- 
struction, no  vibration,  greater 
power  and  greater  speed  are  in- 
evitable. 


ROWBOAT  MOTOR 

DOES  NOT  SHAKE  THE  BOAT 

The  Koben  is  a  wonder  for  Bt>eed  and  unequalled  for  ridinff 

comfort.     Bolh  cylinders  Are  simultaDeously,  neutralising 

•llTibration. 

Starts  easily— reverses  by  simply  pressing  a  button— special 

tiltinff  device  for  shallow  water  and  beaching  the  boat. 

A  Koban  owner  at  Grand  Rapids.  Michisran,  writes:    "My 

Kohan  towmd  a  26-foot  launch,  loaded  down  with  12 

paaamnwmra  and  a  trailmr  holding  4  morm,  againat  thm  atiff 

eurrmnt  of  Grand  Rivr,  *  * 

Cmvhos  Os  \w\9  Mooois  on  FO^iiooi« 


KOBAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


'Mo.  SO  dsici  Mils  ow  S'CySpdef  t  S  M.  P, 
Marine  InsMM  for  smaN  tounclMa.  < 


i^':ssSkTrrj&. 


canoes,  etc. 


Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park 


Northern  Pacific  Ry- 

Comfortsbk  automobUes  having  replaced 
stage  (x>aches  this  summer,  enable  you  to 
aee  more  of  the  wonders  of  this  great 
vacation  latid^ 

Spobne  aiid  the  Inland  Empire 

Pugfl  Sound,  Alaska,  SeatJle,  Tacoma, 

Poflland,  Rainier  National  Park 

and  (he 

Pkhiresque  Columbia 

River  Highway 

may  be  included  in  your  vacation  journey 

via  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.      Han- 

dred3  of  miles  of  mountain,  river  and  lake 

scenery; 

Send  for  travel  literature,  symmer  rates 

and  information* 

A.  M,  CLELAND.  Gen  I  Pb*».  Agt. 

300  Northern  Paciric  Railway 

St.  Pflui»  Minn. 
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Fishing — Camping — Canoeing — Hunting — 
Shooting — Sporting  Clothes  and  Equipment 


Fooling  Friend  Fish 


WHAT  is  the  best  artificial  bait? 
This  question  stares  up  at  me  from  a  thousand 
letters  more  or  less  every  spring.    There  is  but  one 
answer — "there  ain't  no  sich  animal!" 

The  fish  have  to  be  considered  and  our  finny 
brethren  are  quite  unlike  us  humans  in  their  gas- 
tronomic habits.  If  I  were  fishing  for  men  I  should 
bait  with  a  crisp  pretzel  and  a  bit  of  potato  salad  and 


Jmm^' 


Figure  I 

I  could  land  my  man  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
But  a  fish  is  different — he  will  turn  up  his  nose  at  the 
most  tempting  of  tidbits  if  his  inner  fish  happens  to  be 
satisfied,  but  once  let  him  be  hungry  and  he  won't 
balk  at  anything — ^Witness  Jonah. 

The  natural  food  of  bass  and  pickerel  and  their 
relatives  is  the  minnow  and  the  easiest  minnow  to 
catch  is  one  that  has  sustained  some  injury  to  its 
propelling  mechanism.  Accordingly  almost  all  arti- 
ficial lures  are  made  to  imitate  in  appearance  and  action 
a  wounded  shiner. 

The  contents  of  my  tackle  box  displayed  on  these 


Figure  II 

pages  offers  a  wide  variety  of  marine  monsters,  each 
of  which  is  wholly  unlike  any  living  thing  to  the  human 
eye.  That  they  look  good  to  Mr.  Fish,  however,  has 
been  proven  beyond  any  doubt. 

Figure  I  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  artificial  lure. 
Yet  I  have  found  it  so  valuable  an  accessory  to  live- 
bait  fishing  that  I  must  needs  include  it  here.  It 
consists  of  a  light  metal  harness  which  holds  your 
minnow  securely  and  at  the  same  time  allows  it  free- 
dom to  swim.  To  this  a  double  hook  on  a  sliding  wire 
leader  is  attached  in  such  a  manner  that  it  swings 
clear  of  the  minnow  when  struck. 
12601 


In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  your  bait  will  be  undamaged 
and  ready  for  the  next  cast  The  locauon  of  the 
hooks  on  either  side  of  the  minnows  tail  make  it 
pracrically  impossible  for  a  fish  to  strike  at  it  without 
being  caught. 

Figure  II  is  the  Bass^Oreno,  When  at  rest  it  floats 
on  the  surface,  but  just  so  soon  as  you  reel  in  it  dives 
and  the  faster  you  reel  the  deeper  it  goes.  Thus  it 
can  be  made  to  dart  and  dip  in  a  very  Ufe-like  manner 
and  the  fisherman  can  regulate  its  depth  to  suit  himself. 
Many  a  fat  bass  owes  his  downfall  to  this  lure.  The 
hooks  are  detachable. 

The  fuzzy  little  critter  in  Figure  III  is  called  the 
South  Bend  Bass  Fly  and  when  used  with  or  without 
a  strip  of  pork  rind  it  proves  a  well  nigh  irresisrible 
temptation.  Protecting  wires  keep  weeds  from  foul* 
ing  the  hook  and  a  detachable  sinker  gives  the  fly  the 
dipping,  uncertain  motion  dear  to  the  hard-hitring 
bass.  The  South  Bend  may  be  had  with  or  without 
the  bucktail  and  sinker  and  another  spinner  can  be 
atuched  if  desired. 

Quite  a  different 
sort  of  animal  is  that 
depicted  in  the  next 
illustration  (Figure 
IV)  It  is  painted 
green  wit|i  mottling  of 
yellow  and  black  and 
when  in  acuon  looks  enough  like  a  frog  with  a  broken 
leg  to  deceive  the  most  sagacious  of  fish.  Wire  loops 
hold  the  hooks  at  the  most  advantageous  an|les.  Do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  reeling  in  this  lure  too  quickly 
— a  crippled  frog  is  not  a  fast  swimmer  and  the  Jim 
Dandy  wobbles  and  falters  through  the  water  more 
realistically  when  it  moves  slowly.  This  lure  comes  in 
several  color  combinations  as  do  most  of  the  plug  types 
illustrated. 

A  bait  that  has  proven 
an  exceptional  fish  getter 
for  me  is  the  Shannon  Twin 
Spinner.  As  may  be  seen 
in  Figure  V  the  spinners 
are  placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  fish  can  scarcely 
strike  at  them  without  being 
hooked,  while  the  rotary 
motion  on  either  side  of  the 


Figure  III 


Figure  IV 
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FOR  years  I  have  earned  insurance  on  uiy 
life  and  hmtie  and  'xuUWd  myself  loto  think- 
ing Ihiit  this  wa.s  all  the  pmtfciion  any  hus- 
band ana  father  touiJ  tlirow  around  his  futniJy. 

"Last  night  a  burglar  broke  into  my  neighbor's 
bouse.   IF  Reynolds  had  only  had  a  revolver  he— 

'*That  was  enough  !or  me  I  No  teitiponring; 
with  burglars  in  my  liQtne.  I'm  for  reai  protec* 
tion,  ril  Uike  this  revolver  I  have  In  my  haod, 
Mr.  Clerk," 

Arc  yoy  ready^when  the  time  comes — ^to  do 
vsur  duty  by  your  biirgrlar?  VVill  you  mastrr 
him  or  will  he  master  you*  Will  ynn  frivc  ynnr 
family  protection  that  is  one  jot  short  of  reah 
fhii^  lompiete  protection? 


I'll  take  this 


I'm  going  to  give  my  family 
real   protection.     No   trifling 
with  burglars  in  my  home.'* 

Wlien  you  buy  a  revolver  buy  a  gn^od  one. 
The  Iver  Juhnson  k  the  safest  fimull  firearm 
made.  It  is  proof  against  accidental  discharge. 
You  can  '*  Hammer  the  Hammer,*' 

Hammer  inodel  with  Regular  grip  $6.75.  Hammer- 
les^  model  witb  Regular  grip  17.50.  Bolb  mrdHa  also 
made  with  "Perfect"  Rubber  or  "Western"  Walnut 
grip.    Send  /or  Free  Arms  Book— *'A/' 

Iver  lohnfton  Btc relet  can't  be  beat  for  speed,  easy 
rid  tn  g*  Bt  re  n  Kt  h  and  ion  ff  w  ear  i  n  fr  qij.i  Itt  iea,  R  aci  nR, 
Cushion  Frame,  Truss  Frame  Ri^irfsters  and  Mo  bit:  y- 
cle  models,  535  to  $55.  Juveniles,  $20  to  ri5.    Send  for 

THREE  BOOKS  FREE 


Indicate  which  book?  you  want 
'  Bicycles,"  C— "  Motorcycles.*' 


A-"'Arms/'  B— 


IVER  JOHNSON'S 

ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

133  River  Strtct  Fitchburg,  Mass* 

99  Chamlx?r-s  Street,  New  Yofk 
717  Market  Street,  San  Franc tsco 
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hook  wards  off  weeds  to  perfection.  A  lead  sinker 
on  the  shank  serves  to  keep  the  bait  under  the  surface 
and  the  depth  is  dependent  on  the  speed  of  its  move- 
ment. 

It  may  be  used  with  minnow, 
frog,.or  pork,  and  is  also  furnished 
with  a  fly  when  desired.  I 
have  found  it  excellent  for  troll- 
ing and  the  manufacturers  mani- 
fest their  faith  in  its  powers  by 
offering  your  money  back  if  you 
can  get  along  without  it 

Figure  VI  bears  the  very  appropriate  name  of  Tango 
Minnow.  When  drawn  quickly  through  the  water  it 
wiggles  with  the  motion  characteristic  of  a  fast 
swimming  minnow  and  its  flat  head  has  a  downward 
^lant  that  protects  the  hooks  from  weeds  and  causes 


Figure  V 


Figure  VI 

it  to  dart  in  a  very  lifelike  manner.    The  bait  floats 
when  at  rest. 

The  most,  important  thing  about  the  Edgren  lure 
(Figure  VII),  is  the  metal  fish.  We  have  shown  it 
here  with  a  bucktail  fly  attached,  but  it  may  be  used 
with  any  style  of  hook.  The  fins  and  tail  are  bent  so 
that  the  minnow  spins  rapidly  when  in  action.  It  is 
an  attractive  lure. 


Figure  VII 

The  Gttsem  Weedless  is  the  name  of  the  bait  shown 
in  Figure  VIII.  Flat  and  chunky  in  construction,  it 
goes  through  the  water  semi-submerged  and  can  be 
cast  into  weeds  and  lily  pads  without  becoming  en- 
tangled. The  fish  strikes  it  on  the  rise  and  the  angler 
should  strike  back  hard  and  fast.  The  Geisem  should 
be  reeled  slowly  to  get  the  best  results. 

In  spite  of  Figure  IX 
the  lure  illustrated  is 
not  adorned  with 
whiskers — the  halo  is 
supposed  to  indicate 
that  the  bait  is  luminous. 
Coated  with  a  phos- 
phorescent substance,  this  bait  has  only  to  be 
exposed  to  light,  either  sun  or  artificial,  when  it  will 
glow  invitingly  in  the  darkest  of  waters.  It  is  called 
the  Night  Wobbler  and  is  excellent  for  fishing  after 
sundown. 

The  young  submarine  chaser  shown  in  Figure  X  is 
made  for  use  with  pork  rind.    Cut  a  tapering  piece 


Figure  VIII 


and  make  two  holes  in  it  an  inch  apart,  slip  the  hook 
through  one  and  attach  the  other  to  the  little  button 
shown  in  the  cut.  This  is  called  the  Oriental  Wriggler 
and  is  made  of  white  celluloid  with  natural  glass  eyes. 
While  it  will  catch  fish  without  pork  it  is  not  as 
effective  when  so  used.  A  spinner  in  front  is  an  added 
attraction. 

Figure  XI  gives  rather  a  poor  idea  of  the  Mizzouri 


Figure  IX 

Bug.  In  justice  to  our  artist  be  it  said  that  it  is  a 
difficult  little  fellow  to  show  in  a  drawing.  It  consists 
of  a  triangular  rubber  head  pierced  to  receive  the  hook 
to  which  are  attached  three  streamers  of  the  same 
material  which  flap  about  invitingly  as  the  bait 
moves.  It  may  be  used  in  combination  with  any 
style  of  hook  and  comes  in  white  and  in  green. 
The  lure  that  winds  up  this  lecturing  tour  rejoices 


Figure  X 

in  the  highly  descriptive  name  of  lutle  Egypt  Wiggler. 
It  consists  of  a  pair  of  metal  jaws  in  the  lower  of  which 
a  hook  is  imbedded.  As  shown  in  the  illustration  the 
jaws  clamp  down  upon  a  strip  of  pork  and  with  their 
glaring  red  glass  eyes  make  a 
lifelike  trolling  minnow.  A 
spinner  helps  to  attract  the 
fish. 

With  all  of  these  lures  I 
have  from  time  to  time  filled 
my  creel.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  best  artificial 
bait — they  are  all  good  or  no  good — it  depends  on  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  appetite  of  friend  fish. 


Figure  XI 


Figure  XII 

Ask  the  Railroads 

I  HAVE  before  me  an  attractive  book  of  i6o  pages. 
It  is  called  "In  the  Maine  Woods,"  and  holds 
within  its  covers  a  veritable  treasure  of  information  for 
the  sportsman.  Here  are  listed  some  ten  canoe  trips, 
running  from  27  to  23 1  miles  in  length,  and  each  one  is 
described  in  minute  detail  and  mapped. 
Here  also  is  a  directory  of  the  camps  in  the  territory 
iCotttiftmed  on  page  234) 
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The  King  of  Sports 

Invigorating — spontaneous — 
and  interesting  to  the  last 
degree — is  trapshooting.  It  is 
the  sport  of  Kings  and  the 
king  of  sports — replete  with 
excitement    and    exhilaration. 

Winging  the  wily  clay  pigeon 
has  become  quite  de  rigueur 
in  smart  country  places  and 
has  proven  a  welcome  boon 
to  both  host  and  hostess  in  the 
entertainment  of  house  parties. 

Write    for    the    "Sport 
Alluring**  Booklet  No.  56 

E.  L  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington  Delaware 


The  Bditor  of  FOLLOWING  THB  BALL  will  give  you  full  information  about  all  outdoor  games. 
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bags,  blankets,  pack  sacks,  and  all  kinds  of  clothing. 
The  process  can  be  applied  only  to  goods  in  the 
piece — tents  and  clothing  already  made  up  cannot  be 
treated.  So  long  as  the  material  is  flat  any  yardage  from 
suit  lengths  to  full  pieces  can  be  handled.  The  charge 
for  the  treatment  ranges  from  50  cents  per  yard  for 
suit-lengths  downward. 

Smoking  Fish 

FIFTEEN  miles  from  the  Canadian  Border,  in 
Northeastern  Washington,  is  a  makeshift  stove 
an  a  hillside  along  Harvey  Creek.  It  is  made  of  a  hole, 
a  trench  leading  uphill,  and  a  discarded  box  placed 


The  impromptu  smoke  house  that  makes 
fumed  trout  a  delicacy 

over  the  upper  end  of  the  trench.  Under  a  fairly 
tight-fitting  cover  rests  a  withe-grate,  and  over  the 
trench  are  rusty  galvanized  iron  sheets  covered  with 
earth.  That's  all;  but  the  taste  of  fresh,  smoked 
brook  trout  is  with  me  yet. 

They  were  not  hardened,  dried  and  nauseous  skele- 
tons such  as  you  may  buy  in  any  fishmarket  at  the 
pier.  They  were  fresh  and  luscious  as  Charles  Lamb 
says  "Cracklings"  are  in  his  "Dissertation  on  Roast 

The  process  is  simple: 


Gean  your  iish  at  night,  leave  them  overnight  in  a 
weak  brine,  and  put  them  in  the  "Smokehouse"  the  next 
morning.  A  small,  light  fire  of  wood  that  gives  much 
smoke,  placed  in  the  hole  at  the  lower  end  of  the  trench, 
does  the  rest.  If  the  draft  is  poor,  or  uneven,  re- 
arranging the  box  cover,  or  turning  the  grate  which 
holds  the  fish  will  give  the  proper  distribution  of  heat. 
Jn  from  two  to  three  hours,  the  flesh  will  begin  to 
crack  open — then  the  process  is  over. 

The  process  is  over  in  one  way,  but  the  pleasure  has 
just  begun.  Fish  so  treated  will  remain  in  good  shape 
for  weeks,  and  be  almost  as  tasty  as  when  fresh.  For 
sandwiches  while  wading  cold  mountain  streams 
there  is  nothing  better.  Just  enough  moisture  mingles 
with  the  butter  and  inner  surface  of  the  bread  to 
make  you  smack  your  lips  and  wish  your  pockets 
were  twice  as  large.  Carrying  such  fish  home  after 
an  extended  fishing  trip  is  far  simpler  than  trans- 
portation of  fresh  ones,  and  the  folks  at  home  will 
agree  with  you  that  Smoked  Fish  Tell  the  Tale. 

What  Ik)  You  Do  ? 

THE  State  Game  Warden  of  Iowa,  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  Science  of  Human  Nature 
Study  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  tabulating  the 
occupations  of  persons  convicted  for  the  violation  of 
game  laws. 

One  hundred  and  four  farmers  ran  foul  of  the  law 
during  the  past  year  and  eighty-eight  laborers  also 
ran.  Twelve  school  boys  paid  fines  while  only  one 
college  student  was  caught,  which  proves  conclusively 
the  advantages  of  higher  education. 

One  gambler  took  a  chance  and  lost  and  three 
preachers  fell  from  grace. 

A  mayor,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  constable 
are  listed  among  the  offenders,  while  four  worthy 
citizens  had  the  moral  courage  to  brand  themselves  as 
loafers. 

And,  oh  yes,  there  are  three  game  wardens  on  the 
list  and  nary  an  editorl 


An  Error 

In  our  April  issue  we  gave  the  price  of  Moore 
&  Lafler  collapsible  grate  as  ^2.50  for  the  izx  18 
inch  size  and  ^2.75  for  the  14  x  24.  These  should 
have  been  ^2.00  and  ^2.25  respectively. 


Ut  OUTING  Help  You 

BY  the  time  this  issue  reaches  you  most  of  the 
Maine  fishing  grounds  should  be  dear  of  ice. 
Last  year  the  first  open  water  was  reported  on  April 
loth,  Belgrade  Lakes  were  freed  on  the  23d,  the  ice 
was  out  of  Moosehead  Lake  on  May  4th,  and  there 
was  fishing  everywhere  by  the  eighth  of  that  month. 

In  19 1 5  the  season  was  even  earlier  and  the  sur- 
render to  spring  was  completed  by  the  third  of  May. 
Get  your  tackle  ready. 

Should  your  vacation  plan  include  a  fishing  trip  in 
the  Maine  woods  (and  it  undoubtedly  should),  Outing 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  to  the  nght  place  and  to  see 
to  it  that  you  are  well  taken  care  of  in  every  way. 
{ConHtiued  on  page  25^^-^  ^ 
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up.  a4u  hang  dntm,  fntKtimt  Uds  tin  tntln  tim*. 

Completely  Adjusted  Without 
Tools 

SQRLIEN^^ 

ODTING  TRAILEB 

YOU  can  set  up  the  Sorlien 
Trailer  complete  within 
five  minutes.  The  patented  can- 
opy top  operates  like  a  street  car 
window.  J[ust  pull  it  up,  and  the 
sides  drop  into  place.  The  beds 
are  protected  during"  the  entire 

!)rocess.  That's  a  special  Sorlien 
eature.  With  two  light  cots  you 
can  easily  shelter  six  people  in 
your  Sorlien  Trailer. 

These  are  the  specifications  that  count  in  a 
trailer.    Study  them  carefully: 

Black  Oiled  Duck  Canopy  Top. 
Sagless  Spring  Beds.  42''  wide. 
Provision  Chamber.  8"  x  \2"  x  22". 
Body.  81"  long  x  44"  wide  x  12"  deep. 
Platform  Springs. 

Average  Weight,  571  lbs.  completely  equipped. 
(Lightest  Trailer  Made.) 

MODEL  A 

Chrome  Vanadium  Steel  Axles.  Artillery 
Wheels  with  Ball  Bearings.  Cups  and  Cones. 
Pneumatic  Tires — $195. 

MODEL  B 

Liggett  Axles.  Sarven  Patent  Ball  Bearing 
Wheels.  KeUy^pringfield  Solid  Rubber  Tires 
— $175. 

Write  For 
Sorlien  Booklet  "A"  Today 

SORLIEN  CEILING  BED  COMPANY 
406  Sixth  Ave.  So..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Now  Comes 
the  Test 

WILL  the  brains  and  crafts- 
manship that  have  gone  into 
the  making  of  your  tackle  match 
the  strength  and  cunning  of  the 
big  fe'low  you've  hooked  ? 
Go  afishing  with 

Mlmbiie 

nSHING  TACKLE 

Then  you  can  devote  all  your 
thoughts  to  the  playing  of  the  fish. 

There  are  no  disturbing  visions  of 
fau'ty  line  or  rod  to  spoil  your  sport. 

The  expert  anglers  who  make  Abbey  & 
Imbrie  Tackle  have  years  of  experience  in 
meeting  the  sternest  tests  of  fishing  with  the 
highest  quality  of  workmanship. 

If  yours  is  Abbey  &  Imbrie  Tackle  it  has 
built  mto  it  a  reputation  of  96  yean  of  the 
right  sort  of  tackle  making.  Ask  your  dealer 
first — and  if  he  does  not  carry  it  send  for  our 
interesting  catalog  O. 

ABBEY  &  IMBRIE 

Division  of  BAKER,  MURRAY  &  IMBRIE 
15-17  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 


THB  OPBN  ROAD  will  answer  your  Motor  and  Travel  quettions.^ 
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The  articles  described  below 
have  been  tested  and  approved. 
Complete  information  will  be 
furnished  upon  request.  The 
coupon  on  page  268  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose 
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Thirteen  Ounces  of  Fishing  Comfort  (3) 

IF  there  is  one  time  when  a  man  wants  to  be  thoroughly 
comfortable  it's  when  he's  fishing  and  here  is  a  coat 
that  will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  him  just  that. 
It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  wearer 
from  splash  or  sudden  shower  and  of  affording  ample 
and  dry  accommodation  for  pipe,  tobacco,  matches, 


A  practical,  rain  shedding  fishing  coat  that 
weighs  only  13  ounces 

fly-book,  and  the  miscellaneous  tackle  dear  to  the 
fisherman. 

fFhrn  dry  it  weighs  just  thirteen  ounces. 

You  know  how  you  feel  on  the  day  you  discard  your 
winter  suit  and  underpinnings  for  your  summer  outfit? 
That  lightcr-than-air-spring-is-came  sensation?     Well, 


OUTING  service  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  reader.  The  editor 
will  be  glad  to  recommend  reli- 
able sporting  goods  and  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  out- 
door life  and  recreation 


you  get  the  same  effect  when  you  put  on  this  coat. 

The  makers  claim  for  it  that  it  is  not  in  any  way 
affected  by  heat  or  cold  and  will  not  become  stiff*  or 
sticky,  and  while  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  note 
how  it  behaves  under  extreme  temperatures  a  some- 
what intimate  knowledge  of  textiles  and  textile 
finishes  leads  me  to  entertain  the  same  opinion. 

The  cloth  is  not  rubberized  nor  is  it  coated  with 
waterproofing  agents.  Air  and  light  pass  through  it 
readily,  yet  it  will  shed  a  severe  rain  and  will  be  dry 
almost  before  the  clouds  break. 

The  arrangement  of  pockets  is  particularly  happy. 
There  are  two  breast  and  two  side  pockets  on  the  out- 
side protected  by  flaps,  and  on  the  inside  are  four 
additional  pockets  correspondingly  situated. 

The  coat  is  well  tailored  and  more  presentable  than 
is  usual  in  garments  of  this  type. 

Wade  and  Be  Dry  (4) 

THE  rubber  boot  is  a  highly  respected  member  of 
society.  There  are  times  when  it  is  indispensable 
and  other  times  when  it  is  an  infernal  nuisance,  wherein 
it  resembles  strangely  its  human  prototype. 

Every  angler,  whether  he 
follows  his  pastime  in  the  surf 
or  along  the  stream,  has  had 
occasion  at  least  to  think 
harshly  of  the  rubber  boot. 
Ever  pull  your  leg  out  of  one 
in  mid-stream?  There  is  no 
boot-strap  made  that  will  with- 
stand the  suction  of  white  sand 
or  black  mud!  Ever  step  into 
an  unsuspected  hole  just  far 
enough  to  allow  the  encircling 
wet  to  pour  in  over  the  top? 
So  have  I. 

The  answer  is  waders  such  as 
are  here  shown.  These  are  light 
and,  of  course,  waterproof  and 
the  stockings  are  securely  sewed 
to  a  cravanetted  khaki  trouser 
top  which  not  only  keeps  the 
waders  from  sagging  but  affords 
you  a  chance  to  keep  dry  in 
case  of  a  misstep.  This  feature, 
too,  provides  pocket  room  to  the  extent  of  two  large 
ones  in  front  and  one  on  each  hip,  not  to  mention  a 
watch  pocket. 

When  surf  fishing  a  pair  of  high  bathing  slippers  or 
sneakers  should  be  worn  over  the  stockings  to  protect 
the  soles  from  sharp  pebbles  and  shells  while  the  sweet- 
iConttMued  <m  Page  260)^^ 
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top  are  in  one 
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On  Your  Next  "Hike"  or 
Fishing    Trip    Try    The 

BARTLETT 
VACUUM 
Food  Canteen 


BCOUT  PATTERN  wltli 
khaki  J«ek«t42.60.  SPORTS- 
MAN'S Pattern  (tztra  ■tronc 
eontalner)  covered  with  heavy 
army  duck.  M.Oa  Both  very 
effldeot.  but  the  94.00  pattern 
made  to  stand  a  Uttle  harder 
£aeh  holds  a  targe 


usage, 
pint. 


We  guarantee  it  to  keep 
eithftjood  or  drink  hot  or 
cold  tor  hours.  Without 
the  trouble  of  starting  a 
fire,  you  can  have  hot 
stew,  vegetables,  soup  or 
slices  of  roast  for  your 
noon-day  lunch  in  the 
woods.  Has  a  wide 
mouth  and  is  therefore 
easy  to  clean. 

Why  buy  a  nancm  nuk  hoi- 
tU,  wood  only  Jar  Hquids.  when 
a  SartUU  Vacuum  CanUen 
hups  $Uh£r  foods  or  liquids 
hat  or  cold? 

Order  a  Bartlett  Canteen 
now  for  your  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer  outing.  It  it  doesn't  per- 
form on  your  first  trip  the 
senrice  we  claim,  return  it  and 
get  your  money  back.  If  not 
carried  by  your  dealer,  send  for 
descriptive  catalog  **  B  "  or 
order  direct  from 


THE  W.  R.  ANDERSON  CO.,  DUMbmtan 
17  West  Mth  Street  New  York 


For  Fort^   Years 

We  have  polled  together  •»  Sport  Lorers*  and  Bxperta 
in  »«**My*g 

Lakefield  Canoes 

The  severest  tests  at  bench  and  in  actual  service  make 


The  Beat  For  You 

We  take  partkular  pleasure  in  helping  a  customer  who  b 
not  sure  what  he  wants.     Well  gladly  help  you. 

Send  for  a  catalogue 

The  Lakefield  eanoe    Company,  Ltd. 
Lakefield,  Ontario,  Canada 


A  FULL-SIZE  TENT  THAT  YOU 
CAN  CARRY  IN  YOUR  POCKET 

HQalLeprtiof,  mml  bii^p-rirNrif. 
LUr^t  but  rLAht.  TbM>thc 
Import  fiDAii's  Style  Com  fur 
Ti^Qt  sbown  At  left  8riari#- 
m»n>  Ten  I   ia  oply  Qn«  iif 

Inc^ludiKl  Id  our  11  dc  qI 

^hinting  Fiilirnii  tiiian|l9uriTf 
A  lid  mit  prl(3-(  have  not 

carries  In  n.>|]  4  ^  ir,  !:i(  hti^    PlU^hChj  wltbct'it  tK}3«!,    WplKha  nuh 
3H  lb».     Plenty  of  ffKim  for  iwo  f»«7ioDH.     J-loor  cit^tli  itewed  In 
&p  [flirt  of  tfiit.     Kunr  mdjustshle  vi»itiJHt<>ri.    Luti  for  ytan, 
Wrtte  fDrfiUI  d«tallB  mnd  rir«ft  Uludttviod  cAtAJoff. 
COMPAC  TErfT  CO.     355  W.  UaiU  St.,  indutnipolis.  End 
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When  you're  toting  the 
food  there  are  three 
things  to  watch- 

Is  it  easy  to  carry  ^ 
Is  it  easy  to  cook  f 
Is  it  easy  to  eatf 

TECO 

Self-rising  Pancake  Flour 


Tq  Ruy  to  cmrry  ttecsmo  J6  !■  oompactly  packed 
M-ni:]  jn>u  doa'c  Hiairc  to  urry  aarthla^  «1m 

to  ui«i  wktb  Jt. 

1  ecD  l9  way  u>  «ooh  &ec«UK  All  you  havi  to 

du  Ih  mtJt  It  Willi  cold  w»ur  ADd  b&ke— -xiat 

■ifli^LbBr  thing. 

Ad4  u  for  mtlus. — If  Uie  wMH  of  hot,  Imcdaiu 

puncakm,— U  tliu  tiwjte  ijf  the  b«t  {mimliia 

you  ev&r  put  Into  your  mou'Lti.^^oea  not  wlMt 

your  app«tlT4s  nU  yuu  e«i  lit*  a  "hlrtd-nuui**— 

«by,  you'm  not  a  trun  lDv«r  of  ttu<  joyt  of  tlw 

tiut^-dfKiini.  -I  ^^ 


rrs  IN  THE  FLOUK 


THE  EKENBERG  CO. 

PkAseieDd  mb  (r«v  oopy  of  -'Tbis  CuuparvCookArr  ' 


MyKaaiit. 

AddfM^- 


Qroar  __ — ^ — 

AddnM  _ > 

Noi«:— If  yourgnwer  do«  not  kenp  Two  ao^  you 
B«[iil  i3ij  in  itaEnpff  (I At!  W«t  of  tbR  EUnUei)  a 
fuJI  Htie  p»^M«e  wUL  be  aent  you  pintrpaid. 


See  THB  COUNCIL  PIRB  for  tolution  of  your  ibootiiig.  fidiing  amTJaiml^^  profal^O^  I 
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water  angler  will  find  a  pair  of  light,  strong  boots 
properly  hob-nailed  most  suitable.  In  either  case 
wear  medium  weight  socks  of  pure  wool. 

The  extremities  of  these  wading  stockings  are  shaped 
to  hug  the  foot  snugly  thus  doing  away  with  the 
possibility  of  chafed  or  blistered  heels. 

Fishermen  will  do  well  to  consider  the  Burkhard 
Waders. 

The  Ori^al  Kentucky  (5) 

THE  principles  of  operation  of  the  Meek  reel  have 
remained  unchanged  for  eighty-two  years. 
This  simple  statement  of  fact  is  the  supreme  endorse- 
ment. For  four  score  years  and  two,  anglers  have 
used  Meek  Kentucky  reels  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  and  have  found  them  good.  Volumes  could  not 
say  more. 

The  original  Meek  made  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky  in 
1835  must  have  been  rather  crude  compared  to  the 
beautiful  piece  of  mechanism  shown  in  our  photo- 
graph which  is  its  most  modern  descendant,  but  aside 
from  some  few  superficial  changes  they  are  identical. 
The  first  Meek  Kentucky  inaugurated  the  quadruple 
multiplying  gear  which  is  an  essential  of  the  modem 
product  and  in  both  are  found  the  same  principle  of 
click  and  drag.    The  five-bar  pattern  characteristic  of 


The  Meek  has  been  a  favorite  for  nearly  a  century 

the  modern  Meek,  began  with  the  first  as  did  the 
feature  of  carrying  the  bearings  in  the  caps. 

The  reel  here  shown  is  made  of  German  silver  with 
stub  steel  pinions  and  pivots  resting  in  bearings  of  an 
especially  made  anti-friction  metal  bushing.  The 
spool  is  1^  inches  long  and  i}4  inches  in  diameter  and 
will  hold  85  yards  of  No.  5  line.  It  may  be  had  with 
plain  or  jeweled  bearings. 

Meek  reels  range  in  cost  from  ^7.50  to  ^34.00  and 
they  are  cheap  at  any  price. 

A  Worryless  Rowboat  Motor  (6) 

WHEN  the  "horseless  carriage"  first  burst  upon 
an  astonished  and  altogether  incredulous 
world  only  one  thing  was  asked  of  the  new  marvel  and 
that  was  that  it  arrive  eventually  at  its  destination. 
Continuous  and  dependable  progress,  speed,  comfort, 
convenience  and  freedom  from  engine  troubles  were 
things  too  remote  to  be  thought  of  and  the  success  of 
your  trip,  however  short,  depended  upon  two  things — 
your  arrival  at  your  journey's  end  and  your  arrival 
there  in  one  undamaged  piece. 
Much  the  same  conditions  prevailed  when  the  out- 


board motor  made  its  initial  appearance.  Those  hardy 
individuals  who  actually  abandoned  oar  and  paddle 
for  the  new  device,  did  so  with  misgivings,  and  in 
most  instances  their  fears  were  quite  justified.  Balky 
motors  that  jarred  the  very  soul  out  of  your  body 
when,  by  chance,  they  did  operate  made  rowboat 
motoring  a  sport  more  novel  than  enjoyable. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  automobile,  however,  Yankee 


The  inboard  Koban  is  compact  and  vibration- 
less.     Magneto  outboard  model  below 

ingenuity  piled  improvement  upon  improvement  and 
refinement  upon  refinement  until  today  the  outboard 
motor  is  thoroughly  dependable  and  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit  to  many  thousands. 

The  Koban  motor  is  an  unusually  good  ex;imple  of 
the  successful  climax  of  such  development.  Few 
motors  that  I  have  seen  combine  so  many  advan- 
tageous features  with  saving  simplicity  of  design.  The 
engine  has  two  cylinders  placed  opposite  one  another 
with  the  crank  case  between  them  so  that  the  explosion 
of  one  is  balanced  by  the  explosion  in  the  other  which 
results  in  reducing  vibrar 
tion  to  a  negligible 
quantity,  a  condition 
that  does  away  with  the 
disagreeable  shaking  of 
the  boat  so  common  in 
rowboat  motors. 

Leakage  and  misalign- 
ment of  the  cylinders 
are  impossible  since 
crank  case  and  cylinders 
are  cast  in  one  piece  and 
the  water  jackets  are 
also  a  part  of  this 
casting. 

The  gasoline  tank  is 
of  pressed  steel  and  is 
placed  back  of  the  fly 
wheel  so  that  the  whole 
motor  except  for  the 
clamps  that  hold  it  in 
position  hang  outboard 
and  do  not  project  over  the  stern  seat  and  the  comfort 
{Continued  on  page  262) 
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For  soldiers,  sportsmen,   motor- 
istSy  campersy  the  individual— 


"^^ 


Ottifii  Unpacked 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum   Cooking  Outfit 

— light,  convenient  to  pack  and 
carry,  practical  and  durable — is 
just  the  thing. 

The  bit  ccHuifti  of  wm  m»m\em  piecet  that 
Ki  tompidtJ^  inio  a  kktki  canyins  caw 
wilh  •(^juftable  ih^uld^r  jirkD.  Packed. 
tl»  'ouiflt,  aiihouih  ■■■inped fran  thick 
■pea^ftUy-hiAtdfiiKi  iLeri  akimiiMnn. 
wris^  only  27  cKiaca,     Poctpaid,  price 


Ou^t  Packed 


(to  br  fiefundhHl  if  yau  Mtv  not  nlimed) 
S3.S0.  Older  toiij—"Wear-Ever*» 
Coolinf  Omfii  ^fe.  ^016 — from  jroof 
SgwitiPB  Coodt  Ston?  or 

The   Aluminum   Cooking    Utensil    Co. 
Dept.  Y  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Catalog  iUustratini  largar  otU/Us  will  be  sent  on  request 


CAN  YOU  ENJOY  THE  OUTDOORS? 

Can  you  keep  well  and 
comfortable?  Kjiowhowto 
shoot  or  fish?  What  is  a 
good  gun?  How  to  jud 
and  treat  yonr  horse?  lonr 
dog?  Your  automobile  and 
motor  boat? 

There  is  an  OUTING 
HANDBOOK  on  each  of 
these  subjects  and  many 
others.   Non-technical,  com^ 

^^ . plete,  np^to-date,  durable. 

80  cents  per  copy.    Enquire  of  your   book- 
teller,  or  send  postal  for  catalogue. 
OUTING     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 
SJ^i^^*^**^***'         yaefwms        e^mHe  handbooks 
»na4t  w«T  y»Tf.  rr  wiw  vork i»t  «.micmioaw  avi.cmicaoo 


MICHIGAN  DOPE-Keept  Mosquitoes  Away 


**Tlila  la  the  Dope  that  killed  father— Let's  get  a  moTe  on" 

Mlchlfan  dope  will  give  you  comfort  while  flahlng, 

nuntlDg  or  camping.    Send  for  circular. 

Postpaid,  1  oi.  can  2fi  cents;  4  oi.  can  50  cents. 

Abo  made  In  paste  form  to  fit  vest  pocket. 

THE  BRILLIANT  SEARCHLIGHT  MFQ.  CO. 

Degc  3t.  Duloth.  Minn..  U.  S.  A. 


DRIVING  ON 
STORMY 

SEAS 


Til  fee  Cylisdcr 

]i  T«  n  p. 
sf.o,.d4dO-SMrp.ui 
UiiiiAum  8peod 
i«o  r,  p,  in. 
L  e  r>  f  I  h  with  ro- 
rer-.^  ftoar  S^K  In. 
w  1'  1  ifh t  with  n- 
^•.Ti.(iEoarl,o»olb«. 


Outbound  or  homebound,  Frisbie,  the  friendly 
motor  delivers  a  constant  stream  of  power*  hour 
after  hour. 

Under  the  thrilling  conditions  of  the  coast  de- 
fense work  you  will  need  a  friendly  motor  to  stand 
the  strains  of  all-weather  seas — and  perhaps  the 
sudden  hard  recoils  of  the  bow  gun  in  action. 
To  go  into  action  and  out  again — ^the  victor — 
means — have  a  Frisbie. 

One  cylinder  to  six  3  H.  P.  to  75  H.  P. 

FRISBIE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

5  Center  Street  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Get  Good 

Row  Locks! 

A  brittle'  Cast  Iron  Row- 
lock will  snap  easily  and 
is  a  menace  to  safety.  It 
is  cheaper  in  the  end  to 
use  WC  Drop  Forged 
Rowlocks.  Made  of 
Bessemer  Steel  in  one 
piece-Galvanized-Weld- 
less-Unbreakable. 

World's  Largest  Marine  Hdw 

Rat.  1847 

Seventy  years*  experience  in  satisfying 
fastidious  boat  owners  in  all  waters  has 
made  WC  a  synonym  for  dependability, 
or  write  us. 

Send  for  this  Book 

—"Sea  Craft  Suggestions  and  Supplies:"  210  pages.  It  tells 
how  to  box  the  compass  and  what  Is  proper  ground  tackle: 
gives  hints  on  steering  gear.  etc.  Sent  only  on  receipt  of  25c. 
Well  worth  having  In  your  locker. 

Makers  aftke  Famous  Maxim 
Motor  Boat  Silencers 


^m 


Your  dealer's, 


7  S.  MAIN  ST..  MIDDLBTOWN.  CONN. 


The  Editor  or  FOLLOWING  THE  BALL  wUl  give  you  luU  inrormatioii  about  aU  outdoor 
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derived  from  this  feature  is  increased  by  the  position  of 
the  tiller  which  is  far  to  one  side,  enabling  the  operator 
to  steer  with  his  back  to  the  engine. 

The  carbureter  is  as  nearly  fool-damage,  and  water- 
proof as  such  a  device  can  be  made. 

The  Koban  is  made  in  three  designs,  magneto  and 
battery  for  use  over  the  stern  and  a  special  inboard 
model  especially  suitable  for  canoes  where  the  weight 
of  the  motor  and  operator  at  the  stern  is  apt  to  lift  the 
bow  out  of  water.  All  three  types  are  the  same  motor 
adapted  for  their  various  uses.  In  the  first  named  the 
magneto  is  built  into  the  fly  wheel  and  is  protected 
absolutely  from  water,  and  in  all  of  them  the  reverse 
is  controlled  without  stopping  the  engine  by  merely 
pressing  a  button. 

The  motor  will  develop  a  full  three-horse  power  and 
is  capable  of  driving  a  heavy  boat  8  to  lo  miles  and  a 
canoe  as  high  as  12  miles  an  hour.  It  can  be  throttled 
down  to  a  quarter  of  that  speed. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  the  propellor 
is  protected  from  contact  with  submerged  obstructions 
by  the  rudder  and  both  of  these  parts  are  so  shaped  as 
to  minimize  the  weed  nuisance. 

A  special  tilting  device  makes  it  possible  to  raise 
the  propeller  well  above  the  keel  line  when  backing 
or  to  avoid  snags  without  unshipping  the  motor. 

In  the  matter  of  fuel  economy  the  Koban  has  a  good 
record.  The  tank  has  a  capacity  of  i}^  gallons  which 
is  sufficient  to  drive  the  boat  from  28  to  30  miles 
pretty  consistently.  In  many  instances  larger  mileages 
have  been  obtained. 

The  motor  weighs  67  pounds  and  is  priced  from 
^75.00  to  ^112.50  according  to  the  model. 

Limited  space  prevents  a  more  detailed  summary 
of  the  many  commendable  and  ingenious  features  of  the 
Koban,  but  from  the  brief  outline  given  it  is  apparent 
that  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  Outing's  readers.  It  has  our  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement. 

Forget  Your  Feet  (7) 

BY  all  means  do  just  that — forget  your  feet  abso- 
lutely— only  be  careful  to  do  your  forgetting  at  the 
right  time.  Remember  them  most  emphatically  now 
when  you  are  planning  your  summer  outfit,  otherwise 
you  are  not  apt  to  forget  them  later  on. 

Three  things  there  are  that  are  beyond  human  en- 
durance— the  clippings  which  falKdown  your  neck 
when  you  have  your  hair  cut,  the  rough  collar,  and  the 
uncomfortable  boot.  In  the  first  two  cases  you  may 
derive  some  comfort  from  an  artistic  verbal  arraign- 
ment of  the  barber  and  the  laundry,  but  in  the  last 
instance  you  are  denied  even  this  relief.  It's  your  own 
fault — therefore  be  warned. 

The  problem  of  summer 
foot-comfort  vanishes  before 
the  Ike  Walton  boot  here 
illustrated.  I  have  worn 
this  shoe  pretty  consistently 
for  some  time  and  here  is 
my  verdict  boiled  down: 
The  anti-leak  construction   Very  light  in  weight,  more 


ample  protection,  and  perfectly 
comfortable.  Now  for  details 
— my  pair  are  sixteen  inches 
high  and  weigh  just  three 
pounds  which  is  ten  ounces 
under  the  weight  claimed  by 
the  makers.  They  are  good 
to  look  at,  were  as  comfortable 
as  slippers  from  the  first,  and 
fit  as  though  they  had  been 
made  for  me — which  they 
weren't. 

I  Jesign  the  Ike  Walton  is 
uniq.^,  and  I  use  the  much 
abused  word  advisedly.  Up- 
pers, vamp,  and  toe  piece  are 
of  chrome  tanned  cowhide  while 
the  sole  piece  is  of  tough  Maple 
Pac  leather.  Notice  the  sec- 
tional view  of  this  remarkable 
boot.  A,  is  the  sole  piece,  B, 
the  outer  vamp,  C,  sole  leather 
inserted  as  an  extra  protection, 
and  D,  the  inner  vamp.  At 
no  point  does  the  stitching  run 
through  both  tht  outer  and  inner  vamps.  The  only  seam 
in  the  latter  is  at  E,  where  it  is  protected  by  the  toe 
piece.  The  manner  of  attaching  this  part  of  the  shoe 
to  the  vamp,  by  the  way,  is  worthy  of  note. 

This  construction  naturally  renders  the  Ike  Walton 
as  nearly  waterproof  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  leather 
shoe.  Mine  took  in  water  at  only  one  point — where  the 
toe  piece  is  joined  to  the  bellows  tongue — and  here  only 
slightly  when  I  was  wading. 

Their  extreme  durability  and  negligible  weight  make 
them  a  fine  footgear  for  still  hunters,  canoeists,  and 
fishermen.  They  are  made  from  6  to  20  inches  high  and 
•cost  from  ^10.00  to  ^13.50  per  pair. 

Toting  Tackle  (8) 

TO  begin  with,  metal  is  by  far  the  most  sensible 
material  for  tackle  boxes.  Wood  will  warp  when  wet 
and  split  when  subjected  to  hard  knocks;  leather  will 


One  and  a  half  pounds 
of  foot  comfort 


of  the  boot 


than   ordinarily  sturdy,  of 


Well  made,  strong  and  of  ample  capacity  is  this 
convenient  tackle  box 

crack  and  mildew  and  become  stiff  under  the  action  of 
moisture,  but  metal  when  properly  painted  will  not  rust 
and  no  amount  of  abuse  and  wear  will  injure  it.     A 
(CoHtinutd  OH  pagt  264)       (^  r^r^rAf> 
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Look  for  the 
Name  of  the  Powder 

A  NY  sportsman  who  g:ives  the  matter  a  moment's 

J-\^    thought  will  a^ree  that  the  powder  contained  in 

the  shotgiin  shells  he  uses  is  a  factor  of  prime 

imponance  to  him  when  shooting  either  in  the  field  or 

at  the  traps. 

This  being  so  it  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  prudence  when 
buying  loaded  shotgun  shells  to  specify  that  they  be  loaded 
with  a  powder  with  w^hich  you  are  familiar — a  powder 
ypon  which  you  can  depend  under  all  circumstances. 

You  get  such  a  powder  when  you  specify  either  Infal- 
lible or  **E,C/'— the  two  Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun 
Powders. 

Undoubtedly  the  name  of  your  favorite  make  of  shell 
is  given  in  the  hst  at  the  right.  You  can  obtain  either 
of  these  Hercules  Powders  in  thai  shtil  by  asking  y&ur 
diahrfir  II 

On  the  top  wad  of  every  shell,  and  on  the  cover  of  the 

box  in  which  the  shells  arc  sold,  is  printed  the  name  cf 
the  powder  with  w^hich  the  shell  is  loaded.  Look  for 
this  name  when  buying.  See  that  it  is  either  Infallible 
or  "EX/* 

These  powders  are  of  high  quality  and  uniform  quality. 
They  give  light  recoil,  even  patterns,  and  high  velocity. 
Write  for  a  free  booklet  which  describes  them  fully, 

BEHpULES  J^OWDEJfl  CO. 


InfalllWe  and  "ELC" 
can  be  ob|ained  in 
all  of  the  following 
makes  of  sKotgun 
abelW 

FETERS 

REMINGTON 

SELBY 

a  s. 

WESTERN 
mNCHESTER 


1077  Market 
WilixiiiiltOD 


Street 

Delaware 


The  OUTINQ  DefMrtmentt  are  made  to  tcrve  the  read^tfjtized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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fresh  coat  of  paint  once  in  a  dog*s  age  and  you  have,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  new  case. 

The  tackle  box  illustrated  is  particularly  handy. 
Though  made  of  26  gauge  steel,  reinforced  throughout 
by  double  seams  and  fitted  with  brass  corners  and  locks 
it  weighs  only  6J^  pounds.  It  is  finished  with  three 
coats  of  baked-on  brown  enamel  and  measures  14  x 
9x7  inches. 

The  case  is  equipped  with  two  trays  exceptionally 
well  arranged  as  to  spaces.  The  top  tray  is  two  inches 
deep  and  measures  14  by  7  inches.  It  is  partitioned  to 
hold  four  plugs,  enough  swivels,  sinkers,  and  snaps  to 
last  a  life-time,  and  has  one  long  compartment  for 
snelled  hooks  and  leaders.  Below  this  is  a  tray  9  by 
7  by  i^  inches  which  is  divided  into  six  convenient 
spaces  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  case  itself  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  larger  items  of  tackle.  At  one 
side  is  a  pocket  4  by  4^  by  7  inches  which  will  house 
your  favorite  reels  in  security. 

Over  all  this  is  a  flat  cover  which  may  be  hooked 
down,  thus  forming  a  floor  for  the  triangular  hood  above 
where  lunch  and  other  personal  comforts  may  be 
packed. 

It  is  a  decidedly  serviceable  kit  of  excellent  quality 
and  costs  only  ^5.00. 

BaflBing  the  Back-Lash  (9) 

EVERY  fisherman  knows  the  back-lash  and  knows 
it  to  his  sorrow.    It  always  happens  at  the  exact 
moment  when  a  successful  cast  means  the  biggest  fish 


A  reel  that  makes  accurate  and  trouble-free 
bait  casting  a  certainty 

of  the  day — your  lure  stops  in  mid-flight  and  hits  the 
water  like  a  ton  of  brick  a  good  ten  feet  short  of  the 
spot  you  were  trying  for  and  for  the  next  ten  minutes 
you  are  lost  in  a  maze  of  tangled,  knotted  line  while 
the  Grand  Daddy  of  all  bass  actually  sticks  his  head 
out  of  water  and  grins  at  you  1 

Expert  casters  who,  by  dint  of  long  practice,  thumb 
the  flying  spool  instinctively  are  by  no  means  immune 
— ^it  happens  with  them  less  frequently  than  with  the 
inexperienced  that  is  all.  So,  whether  you  are  an 
adept  or  a  novice  you  will  be  interested  in  the  South 
Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel  which  makes  snarling 
impossible. 

Study  the  illustration  and  you  will  see  a  wire  frame 
pivoted  to  the  side  plates  just  above  the  middle  front 
pillar.  This  is  a  lever  operating  a  brake  on  the  spool 
which  controls  the  speed  of  revolution.    So  long  as  the 


line  is  taut  it  supports  the  lever  in  the  position  shown 
and  passes  from  the  spool  quite  freely.  Just  so 
soon  as  the  tension  is  reduced,  however,  the  line 
slackens  and  allows  the  lever  to  drop,  the  brake 
operates,  and  the  speed  of  the  spool  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion. Should  the  line  come  to  a  full  stop  (as  when 
the  bait  strikes  the  water)  the  stoppage  of  the  reel  is 
instantaneous.  Since  back-lash  is  the  result  of  over- 
running it  is  apparent  that  when  this  reel  is  used  it 
becomes  impossible. 

The  brake  tension  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  the 
weight  of  the  lure  by  simply  turning  the  screw-cap  A 
and  once  this  has  been  done  the  fisherman  is  free  to 
make  his  cast  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  will  land 
where  he  wants  to  without  mishap,  provided  he  keeps 
his  fingers  away  from  the  reel.  An  extra  twist  to  the 
screw  and  the  brake  mechanism  is  disconnected  so 
that  the  reel  may  be  thumbed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  whole  device  is  just  a  mechanically  perfect 
thumb  that  regulates  the  spool  with  a  precision  im- 
possible of  imitation  by  the  flesh  and  blood  digit. 
The  reel  itself  is  well  made  and  handsomely  finished 
and  will  prove  a  boon  to  bait-casters.  It  has  changed 
night  fishing  from  a  doubtful  experiment  into  a 
pleasurable  certainty. 

The  South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  is  priced  at  ^.oc. 

First  Aid  for  the  Bait  Caster  (10) 

HERE  is  an  accessory  that  will  add  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  your  fishing  trip  affording,  as  it 
does,  the  means  of  carrying  with  you  an  ample  supply 
of  lures,  each  yparately  housed  and  instantly  accessible. 
The  device  consists  of  a  broad  strip  of  strong  khaki 
bound  with  tape  to  which  are  sewn  six  sturdy  pockets 
each  6^  x  3)^  x  i^i  inches.  Each  pocket  holds  a 
jappaned  tin  box  and  is  provided  with  a  flap  cover 
secured  with  a  snap  fastener.  Plugs,  spinners  or  hooks 
may  be  carried  in  these  boxes  with  no  danger  of  catch- 
ing, and  animal  bait  is  prevented  from  messing  your 
clothing  with  grease.  The  tin  containers  are  easily 
removed  from  their  pockets  when  desired. 


At  either  end  of  this  row  of  bait  holders  are  two 
pockets  to  carry  other  necessary  duflie,  one  of  a  size  to 
hold  the  smokes  conveniently,  while  the  other  is  quite 
{Continued  on  pagt  '661!^^ 
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RY-KRISP  for  SPORTSMEN 

The  Ideat  Bread  for  Camping,  Ganoelng,,  Flshinft 
and  Hunting  Trips,  Read  what  the  Editor  of 
OUTING  fiays  about  the  New  Staff  of  Life. 

"Every  one  knows  whal  a  tiufsattce  ordinary  bread  is  in  camp^ 
cumbemome  to  pack,  it  ifi variably  frer-iet  in  winter  and  becomes 
Rosuty  jLnd  maaldy  Lnttimmer^ — dimdvuntAKi^  ihat  artentlrfly  elirn- 
ioiitt-d  from  Ry-Kriaji,  I  have  found  it  a  thorouEhly  useful  food/* 
It  corripcts  tiiw  toiisti potion  ihjit  camp  life  oflen  causes. 

At  y^ur  crftcer'B  or  *MJt  direct  Packai^e  by  mall  J5c, 

The  Original  Ry-Krisp  Co.  ^^^^^^ 


GREAT  BIAR  SPRING  WATER 


r AMID  rOK  ITS  POIXTT 


StatameDt  of  tXw  Ownonhlp.  ManMwnent.  «(e. 
Required  by  tXw  Aek  of  Congreei  of  Aufuet  24.  1013. 
of  OUTINO,  ptiblWMd  Monthly,  for  AprU  I.  1017. 
8tat«  of  New  York 

County  of  New  York         m: 

Before  me.  a  NOTARY  FtTBLIC  In  and  f or  tXw  Btot«  and 

county  aforeaald.   pecaonaUy    ~* 

taavlnf  been  duly  sworn  aoeoi 

thatbe  la  the  Buslneai  Manager 

foUowtng  to.  to  the  best  of  hto  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 


Daily  appeared  W.  A.  MOes  who. 
aoeordmff  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
Manager  of  OITTINO  end  that  the 


B' 


statement  of  the  ownenhip.  management,  ete..  of  the  aforesaid 
bUeatlon  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
the  Act  of  August  21.  1012.  embodied  In  section  448.  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations  printed  on  the  rererse  side  of  thto  form. 
towK: 

That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, ,  editor, 

'-  ^  editor  and  biariness  managers  are 

OtJTINp    FtTBLlBHINO   COMPANY, 


PUBl , 

141-6  West  Mth  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Editor.  Albert  Brltt.  141-6  West  Sdth  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Managing  Editor.   Albert  Brltt,   141-6   W«st  Mth   St.. 

Sia^eaB  Managsr,  W.  A.  MUsb.  141-6  West  seth  St.. 
N.Y. 

3.  That  the  ownen  are:  (Gltre  names  and  addresses  of  Indl- 
Tldual  owners,  or.  If  a  corporation,  alve  Its  name  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  percent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock). 

OUTINO  PUBLISHING  CO.,    141-6  West  86th  St.. 

N.  Y.  C. 

Thos.  H.  BkMlgett.  408  West  End  Are.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Albert  BrittTni-^  West  30th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Rufns  T.  French.  Montelalr.  N.  J. 
8.    That  the  known    bondholders,   mortgagees,  and  other 
sscurlty  hoMera  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  (If 
there  are  none,  so  state).    None. 

4.  1  s  l'.  I.  :m  '  j;  -  \  .r  >'-■'  '.•'■■<  '■'  I  r^bfjirp.  (rlvinir  the  natniH  of 
tint  nwD«?rft,  Hitjc'kh*"^]d<irft.  ricn]  security  holdcni,  If  njiy, 
costabl  not  UQjy  the  list  of  erujett tioM^rg  arid  a«cur1ly  botdefa 
fts  tiiey  appear  iiEM>n  the  booltfl  of  the  eu[ii!pa.ny  but  al^a.  In 
CMm  wUofD  the  suxkh^UUr  or  aecurHy  holder  kppeiLra  upon 
the  books  of  (be  oompany  aa  tnialee  or  Jn  luy  other  fldkiclkry 
nilatjon.  the  name  ol  tbe  pm-sod  nr  oorporalloQ  for  wboiu 
iueb  tfustee  It  aeclng^  Is  glveti :;  altfo  t  hat  the  Raid  two  pam- 
qTKpihA  eoDtatD  ttatemeaMi  tmhraclng  afnunt'g  fsiU  kn^wl* 
ledge  and  hellfif  an  to  the  clffuHHtiitic^fl  and  pcmditk^cu 
uiider  trhleb  ctoekhokSerg  and  aacurlty  halderw  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  tuookt  of  the  company  o^  tnu!te«».  hold 
■UHSlc  AJid  «ecuntJea  Lo  a  cuparlty  other  than  that  of  a  baoa 
fldcs  aimers  and  Ihia  afTiaiU  tiu  no  rc^kson  Ut  b«^lere  that 
any  oth«r  pri^ii,  aav>cLtit>ocii,  or  corporation  hafl  any  ia- 
terest  dki-ot  or  tndlnsct  In  th«  fudd  slook.  boQda,  or  other 
«eeurU]«e  th:aji  lu  ao  stated  by  bici. 

{.aignodJ   VV.  A.  MIl^B.  M«r. 
Swoni  to  aod  Bubscrtbed  b«f nfe  ma  t^Ji  Sftth  day  of  Ntarch.  1317- 
(SiiPedj  JOHN  J.  MOHiiTa,  jr. 

Notary  inibltc,  N^w  York  County. 
(BeBl>     (My  commlKilon  eiplna  March  30.  IB17>. 


Highest  Award  at  ttt.  i^uis  Workl  s  FaJr,  Adopted  by  Uovetn- 
ments  of  U.  8.,  Canada  and  Kngland.  16  Moden  to  select  from. 
OutaloQwAt.   ACME  FOLDING  BOAT  GO. ,  Miamisbur«,  Oblo 


Folding  Wind  Proof 

Camp  Stove 

We  want  every  reader  of  OUTING  to 
get  full  particulars  about  our  Folding 
Gasoline  Wind  Proof  Camp  Stoves- — 
miif!e  in  one,  two  and  three  burner  sizes- 


Write  for  our  Itluatrated  llteratur*  today 

Prentiss -Wabers  Mfg.   Co< 

25  Lake  Avenue,    Grand  Rapids,  Wisconsin 


U.  S.  ARMY  &   NAVY   GOODS 

NONE  BETTER  MADE 
For  CamplQd  and  Outdoor  Purposes 
AT  AUCTION  BARGAIN  PRICES 

Tents    ....    $2.50  up     Riding  Breeches     .     $2.2.5 

Cots 2.76  "       Khald  Coats    .    .     .    2.«) 

Blankets    .    .    .      3.50  "       Leggings 75 

Shoes      ....    5.00  Shirts 90 

Khaki  Trousers    .   1.50  Scout  Suits    .    .    .     3.00 

Navy  White  Hats     .50  Canteens 35 

and  StOt  other  useful  articles 

Catalogue  No.  2  sent  on  receipt  of  4o  stamps 

ARMY  Ac  NAVY  STORE  CO..  Inc.. 

Largest  Gocermnent  Outfitters 

246  W.  42nd  St..  (Bet.  Broadway  A  8th  Ave.)  New  York  City 


Buy  Your  Summer  Cottage  Wholesale! 


A  s  low  as  $1 81  at  our  *  'direct-to-you ' '  prices.  Ready-cut . 

Easily  erected  youraelf.  Shipped  anywhere  complete*  Prompt 
delivcrv\  Hifrhect  ?r»de  materials.  Send  for  FREE  book,  '^Gorcloa- 
Van  tme  11  onica"  with  phntoP,  pT Icef  And  sr'^'^ificaliona.  Write  NOW  I      ^aon 

6341  C»e  St, 
Davenporti   Iowa 


6ordon'Van'Tin»  Cbi 

Satisfaction  Quarani«ed  or  Mooey  Sack 


THE  OPEN  ROAD  wiU  answer  your  Motor  and  Travel  qucstionii^  by  VjOOglC 
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large  enough  to  accommodate  three  or  four  man'i 
sized  sandwiches  and  a  flask. 

The  whole  is  held  firmly  around  the  waist  t>y  means 
of  a  leather  strap  and  buckle  and  when  so  worn  offers 
your  lures  just  where  you  want  them  without  con- 
fusion or  trouble. 

The  belt  costs  ^2.75  and  will  yield  many  times  that 
amount  of  comfort  every  time  you  go  after  the  big 
fellows. 

l^alr  Play  for  the  Fish  (11) 

HERE  is  a  rod  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  real 
fishermen.  It  is  made  for  those  disciples  of  the  late 

Isaak  Walton  who  look  upon  their  favorite  pastime  as  a 
fine  art  and  who  derive  as  much 
pleasure  from  the  skilful  manage* 
ment  of  rod  and  reel  as  does  the 
artist  from  his  work. 

To  such  anglers  every  strike  means 
a  battle  royal — the  laboriously  ac- 
quired skill  of  man  against  the  un- 
trained cunning  of  the  fish — and  to 
equalize  the  contest  the  true  sports- 
man seeks  the  lightest  possible 
tackle.  Play  a  three-pound  trout 
with  a  rod  of  as  many  ounces  and 
tha^  J  fishing! 

The  Fairy  Rod  gives  Mr.  Trout  a 
fighting  chance.  It  is  made  of 
selected  split  bamboo  by  a  man  who 
loves  his  job  and  shows  it  in  his  work. 
The  rod  is  7^  feet  long,  German 
silver  mounted,  cork  gripped,  has 
rust  proofed  steel  snake  guides  and 
weighs  only  2)^  ounces.  I  have 
handled  no  livelier  rod  than  the 
Fairy  and  it  balances  as  though  it 
were  part  of  your  wrist. 

The  Fred  D.  Divine  G>mpany  are 
the  makers  and  the  price  is  ^25.00. 

It  is  a  rod  to  dream  of  and — to  use. 

A  Useful  Ck)mpa88  (12) 

AMIGHTY  handy  and  reliable  little  compass  is 
that  manufactured  by  the  Taylor  Instrument 
Company.  The  jewel  pivoted  dial  is  of  dull  aluminum 
finish  on  which  the  cardinal  points  and  the  degrees  are 
clearly  marked  in  black  and  is  housed  in  a  copper  bed. 
This  bed,  in  turn,  is  contained  in  a  strong  nickle 
plated  case  provided  with  a  cover  which  protects 
the  crystal  from  the  hundreds  of  mishaps  to. which 
the  compass  of  the  active  sportsman  is  liable. 
The  North  is  further  indicated  by  a  triangular  inset 
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of  a  radio-active  compound  that  shines  brightly  in 
the  dark  while  the  South  is  shown  by  a  circular  spot 
of  the  same  substance.  This  feature  renders  the 
Taylor  compass  of  equal  usefulness  at  any  hour  during 
the  twenty-four. 

The  instrument  is  handsomely  finished  and  when 
snapped  shut  looks  for  all  the  worid  like  a  watch.  It 
costs  $3.00  and  is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  main- 
tained by  the  manufacturers. 

OuTtNG  approves  it  emphatically. 

A  Fly  Reel— New  and  Good  (13) 

I  AM  glad  indeed  to  introduce  my  readers  to  the  Rain- 
bow Reel  here  illustrated. 

A.  F.  Meisselbach  &  Brother  have  been  making 
good  reels  for  over  thirty  years  and  the  Rainbow  is  no 
exception  to  their  general  rule.  It  is  possessed  of  several 
novel  features,  each  one  of  which   is  advantageous. 

In  the  first  place  the  reel  is  smaller  and  therefore 
handier  than  is  com- 
mon. The  outside 
diameter  is  2^ 
inches  and  it  is  only 
^  of  an  inch  wide. 
Naturally  it  is  light  in 
proportion,  weighing 
only  3^  ounces. 

This  reduction  in 
bulk  and  weight  has 
been  accomplished  with- 
out sacrificing  either 
strength  or  capacity. 
The  Rainbow  is  of 
exceptionally  rigid  and 
sturdy  construction  and 
because  of  its  straight- 
walled  spool  it  will  hold 
a  surprising  amount  of 
line  for  its  size. 

The  mechanism  is 
extremely  simple  and  devoid  of  all  delicate,  easily 
injured  parts  and  the  reel  may  be  taken  apart  in  a  few 
seconds  with  no  other  tools  than  the  hands. 

I  have  found  the  Rainbow  smooth  and  responsive 
in  action  and  so  well  balanced  that  one  is  never  con- 
*  scious  of  its  presence  until  it  is  needed. 

As  may  i>e  seen  from  the  illustration  the  reel  is  good 
to  look  at.  It  is  finished  in  black  with  German  silver 
mountings. 

Altogether  the  Rainbow  Fly  Reel  has  proven  itself 
worthy  to  be  numbered  with  the  favorites  among  fly 
fishermen  and  I  consider  it  a  very  good  buy  indeed 
at  ^5.00. 


A  new  reel  of  interest 


Editor  Council  Piro 

OUTINQ,  141  W.  Uih  St,  Now  York  May,  1917. 

PlesM  inform  me  m  to  the  price,  addren  of  manufacturer  and  other  details  concerning  the  articles 
mentioned  in  the  OUTING  O.  K.  and  listed  bdow. 
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Give  lft»up  OuiboaM 
MotforAChance 


^^OU  can't  «tUch  it  to  jaat  any  old  boat 

^  and  eiepect  it  to  give  good  service.    Get 

a  MulHns  Outboard  Special — 14  feet  of 

real  boat,  especially  desigried  for  us© 

w3th  detachable  rnQtora.    St'Crti  construe^ 

tion  ncuirqtitefl  vtbtai^on  from  m&tof; 

ridt^ofi  an  tvcti  keel  and  dioet  not  bury 

Hi  \ttB  sU-rn, 


The  Outboard  Special  la  built  of 
Steel — light,  speedy,  roomy  and 
safe.     Will  stand  up  and  ^ve 
service  year  after  year.    Equip- 
ped with  air  chambers  'fore  and 
aft — cannot  leak,  water  log,  dry 
out,  warp  or  open  at  the  seamsi 
needs  no  boat  bouse  and  never 
requires  calking.     One  of  the  best 
modHs  that  ever  came  out  c^f  the  world'tn 
lare^ac  bom  factory  and  the  greiiteftt  boat 
in  the  wof  Id  for  Dutboard  motor  yae, 
Thw  Mi*tttnM  troai  haok^  showing  40  mttdviM 

Mr*i'Tittl  ftt^raturtf  un  Ih*  CfUtbOatti  SptCiat 
sent  fr*0  art  rmittrnjit. 

THE  W*  H,  MULLINS  COMPANY 
58  FRANKUN  STREET  SALEM,  OHIO 

world  tLATvoet  U&nur*cturiini  of  Btuel  anil  WioxkIah  riuA^uro  B<i*Cd 


See  THE  COUNCIL  FIRB  for  tolutioa  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  camping  problems. 


Following  the  Ball 

EDITED  BY 
WILLAM  HENRY  WRIGHT 

Lawn  Tennis— The  Leaders  in  Track  Athletics— Golf— Football 


The  Tennis  Atmosphere  Clears 


AFTER  reading  the  March  number  of  American 
Lawn  Tennis  we  can  appreciate  just  how  the 
Czar  felt  when  the  members  of  the  Duma  handed  him 
the  abdication  papers  and  said,  "Sign  here,  please." 
We  discovered  in  the  publication  a  snappy  little 
rebuke  for  our  presumption  in  criticizing  the  National 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  in  "Making  Tennis  Pay," 
in  the  April  number  of  Outing. 

This  rebuke,  was  far  removed  from  the  retort  court- 
eous and  verged  alarmingly  near  the  lie  direct.  It 
was  replete  with  personalities,  which  are  of  no  moment. 

That  we  located  Bundy  and  McLoughlin's  store  in 
San  Francisco  instead  of  Los  Angeles  was  the  burden 
of  the  unnamed  writer's  theme.  An  unfortunate 
error,  to  be  sure.  It  also  appears  that  £.  H.  Whitney 
has  left  Wright  and  Ditson's  and  R.  Lindley  Murray 
is  no  longer  connected  with  the  Pacific  G>ast  Borax 
Works  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.  How  American  Lawn 
Tennis  happened  to  overlook  these  misstatements  is 
difficult  to  understand.  Such  an  oversight  is  almost 
inexcusable. 

If  we  considered  the  matter  highly  important  we 
could  disclaim  responsibility,  as  the  material  for  the 
article  was  gleaned  almost  entirely  from  a  high  official 
in  the  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  and  we  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  verify  his  statements.  To  give  his  name 
would  serve  no  good  purpose  and  we  will  cheerfully 
try  to  bear  up  under  the  odium  that  has  fallen  upon  us. 

Such  misstatements  are  always  unfortunate  because 
they  invite  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  the  main  issue. 
American  Lawn  Tennis  attempted  to  ridicule  the 
article  without  giving  answer  to  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  McLoughlin  and 
Bundy's  store  is  in  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles. 
The  important  fact  is  that  they  have  a  store,  are 
trading  on  their  reputations,  and  are  professional 
tennis  players.  The  fact  that  E.  H.  Whitney  left 
Wright  and  Ditson's  when  the  amateur  amendments 
were  under  discussion  points  its  own  moral.  His  action 
is  commended  to  all  who  desire  to  be  amateurs. 

The  best  answer  which  has  been  given  to  "Making 
Tennis  Pay"  is  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  deciding  to  go  as  far  as  it  has  power  to  drive  the 
professional  element  out  of  the  game.  This  action  was 
forecast  in  our  article.  Hereafter  a  club  that  pays  the 
expenses  of  a  player  must  send  a  memorandum  of  pay- 
ment to  the  national  secretary. 

Furthermore,  the  sporting  goods  store  employee 
must  file  a  statement  showing  the  value  of  different 
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lines  of  goods  sold  by  him.  Under  the  present  rules, 
he  is  an  amateur  as  long  as  he  sells  51  percent  golf, 
baseball,  and  other  supplies  and  only  40  percent, 
tennis.  A  childish  rule  to  be  sure!  Figures  can  be 
juggled  and  little  will  be  gained  in  this  way. 

But  it  is  significant  that  the  Executive  G)mmittee 
is  committed  to  the  elimination  of  the  professional 
and  is  using  the  best  means  at  hand  to  accomplish 
this  aim.  Perhaps  in  another  year  or  two  a  real 
amateur  rule  will  be  incorporated  in  the  statutes. 

All  this  is  encouraging  and  makes  the  atmosphere 
hovering  around  the  National  Lawn  Tennis  Association 
a  little  less  noisome  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago. 
We  also  learn  that  the  excursion  of  the  Californians 
will  be  appreciably  curtailed  this  summer.  Is  the 
agitarion  beginning  to  strike  home?  Are  the  Eastern 
Clubs  waking  up  and  refusing  to  hire  these  men  for 
tournament  play?    This  is  very  interesting  news. 

Outing  will  have  much  to  say  regarding  the  tennis 
situation  this  summer.  The  June  number  will  ^con- 
tain some  interesting  comment  on  "Making  Tennis 
Pay."  The  arude  has  brought  out  some  hard,  cold 
facts  and  figures  which  shed  considerable  light  on 
professionalism. 

An  amusing  feature  of  the  comment  received  is  the 
horror  of  those  prominent  in  the  tennis  organization 
that  anyone  out  of  their  own  circle  should  presume  to- 
discuss  tennis  affairs.  Apparently  they  consider  the 
Association  a  neat  little  close  corporation  which  is 
above  criticism  and  only  "safe"  writers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  say  anything  about  it.  This  is  a  splendid 
method  of  encouraging  abuses. 

We  have  more  than  once  encountered  players  who 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  man  who  capi- 
talizes his  reputation  is  a  professional  and  who  believe 
that  the  paying  of  expenses  has  led  to  grave  abuses. 
And  after  they  have  spoken  they  invariably  add: 
"But  don't  quote  me.  Fred  Alexander  is  a  good  friend 
of  mine." 

How  can  anything  be  accomplished  when  such  an 
attitude  is  taken?  It  seems  to  be  general  throughout 
the  tennis  playing  world,  for  Mr.  Alexander  is  a  very 
popular  gentleman  and  so  is  Mr.  McLoughlin.  Friend- 
ship for  the  two  seems  to  silence  all  the  big  men  of  the 
game. 

Personally  we  have  no  intimate  friends  among  the 
leading  tennis  players  and  after  "Making  Tennis  Pay'* 
we  never  expect  to  have  any.   Consequently  we  are  free 
to  say  what  we  please  without  personal  bias. 
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WithBurkeClube 


WRITE  US  immediately  for  our 
free  book  on  Burke  Grand  Prize 
winners,  including  Harry  Vardon  and 
J,  H,  Taylor  models, 
AM  Burke  Clubs  are  fitted  wi^h  the  world 
famam  Burke  Shaft— the  standard  of  Amer- 
ican and  Edropeatx  pToEessionaiaaiitl  makers. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  profession  a  I  to  show  yoti 
Barke  Grand  Friie  Woods  and  Irons- 
Our  big  catalog  also  gives  expert  advice  as 
to  what  clubs  to  buy— length  and  wei^^ht  for 
men  and  women.    Send  for  your  copy  now^ 

BURKE  GOLF  COMPANY 

52  MatinJ(i«  Street,  NEWARK.  OHIO 


Grand  Prize 


-MIzpaK 


SUPPORTER  No.  44 

01v«  you  a  feelliMt  of  J«i<»»: 
fort  and  the  Mroranoe  of  pwiect 
protMtlon  whUe  exereMng. 
OpMilnft  beoMiCh  patmit  flap 
Sai«n  amount  of  material  be- 
tween thlghe  — 
Perfect  poucb 
Welt-bound 
webMnft 


f^ 


can  be  etaaaed  by  bolltag  wlthoat  toji^  to 
rubber,  nta  perfeeUy.  Can't  rub  or  cbafe. 
FtaSrt  ouaStyelaaUe  webbing.  ^A-k  tout 
dealer,  and  If  be  wffl  not  eupply  you  w^g        -««-.  »^ 

walirn-a««ment  ^d.we^wm^e«id  b^mafl.^^  ^^^^ 


LTHB  WALTER  P.  WARE  CO 


E  DACE'S 


DUNLOP 

GOLF   BALLS 

FOR    BREAKING    RECORDSI 

James  M.  Barnes  uses  only  DUNLOPS. 
Here  U  his  record  of  firsts  for  1916. 

FIRSTS 
Professional  Golf  Championship 

Sanamaker  Trophy) 
tlandt 
North  and  South  Championship 
Milwaukee  Open 
Kenosha  Open 
Shenecossett  "New  London" 

Every  Dunlop  Ball  is  made  from  beginning 

to  end  at  the  great  English 

works  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber 

Co.,  Ltd. 

Dunlops   are    what    you^ 

should  use.  They'll  improve  V 

your  score! 

Try  **20"  medium,  or  "Ji"  A«ery 
Sto.oo  per  doun  85c  each. 
For  Sale  by  Golf  FrofessianaU. 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd. 

Birmingham,  Eng, 


ThU  Book  Sent  FREE  to  Golferi 

PJARRY  VARDON  haa  written 
^*'  thia  book  on  a  aubJect  of  real 


i! 


SOWE 
Igolf  BA4-^ 


4 


Importance  toeveiy  golfer. 
It  contains  a  wealth  of  pereonal  ez- 
periencee  which  wUl  interest  every 
lover  of  the  game.  Thia  feature,  to- 
gether with  many  others  of  equal 
Tnteiest.  combine  to  make  the  book 
one  of  the  moet  interesting  and 
valuable  little  volumes  which  has 
ever  been  written  in  connection 
with  the  game. 

Yam  capy  af  this  irderestinq  and 
instructive  baak  wUl  be  matted  ta 
you— FREE— at  yaw  request  an 
a  past  card, 

THE  FULNAME  CO. 
2SII  Uiloi  CMrtral  lldf.     CtaeHmttl.  0. 


THE  BROOKS  TENNIS  RACKET  CO, 
Surprise  You  ThU  Vear  With 
A  WATERPROOF  Ha«k«t 

wUli    itut  And   rftLme  piroU?ct«J    firciin  ei- 

Emure,  moraltitf  d^w,  ats*   b.ir.   eaEoeseJvis 

prolpnga  ibp  life  of  tlie  f*f  Kilt, 
Wflt«ror  1917  niiM  tkud  court 

feo  SLO  00  uid  «U  Utonto  flupptloi. 
Brooks  WntvrpTOOftHi   Rftcketi 

S4.&0     15  SO     Ili.M 
Hi'lropmof  IiiL<!li4;t  Lftk.   la  Cun, 

IBQOKf  TENNrS  R/tGUCT  CO. 
Dept.  T.  ProvidtncT?.  R  f* 
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Following  the  Ball 
Newly  Crowned  Kings  of  Track  and  Field  Athletics 


IT  was  a  wise  man  who  said  that  rules  were  made  to  be 
broken.  As  soon  as  the  proper  way  to  do  a  thing  is 
carefully  deBned  along  comes  someone  who  laughs 
at  the  conventional  and  by  methods  of  his  own  pro- 
ceeds to  clean  up  the  field. 

These  precious  thoughts  arise  from  the  consideration 
of  the  prowess  of  Mr.  Joseph  Loomis,  who  just  now  ii 


Joie  Ray  of  the  Illinois  A.  C. 

occupying  a  conspicuous  eminence  in  track  and  field 
sports.  Perhaps  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
Joe  violates  all  the  canons  of  jumping  and  running, 
but  certainly  there  is  an  individuality  about  his  work. 
As  he  stood  in  his  field  equipment  at  the  National 
Indoor  Championships,  few  would  have  accused  him 
of  being  an  athlete.  His  manly  form  was  nothing  an 
artist  could  use  as  a  model  for  the  heroic  figures  of 
glowing  brawn  which  adorn  the  magazine  covers. 
Yet  if  Joseph  isn't  an  athlete,  it  will  take  a  long  search 
to  find  one. 

He  is  the  sort  of  man  there  is  no  accounting  for.  He 
does  not  find  it  necessary  to  be  rubbed  and  curried  into 
the  royal  pink  of  condiuon  before  entering  a  race. 
At  the  championships  they  held  up  the  medley  relay 
race  a  few  minutes  until  Joe  cleared  the  bar  in  the 
running  high  jump  at  6  feet  2  inches.  Then  he  crossed 
the  arena,  took  his  posiuon  at  the  starting  line,  and 
ran  a  smart  440  yards.  He  led  the  speedy  Bernie 
Wefers  all  the  way  and  handed  a  lead  of  two  yards  to 
his  Chicago  teammate,  Joe  Irish.  There  is  no  fuss  and 
feathers  about  Joe. 


Loomis  is  mostly  arms  and  legs  with  a  multitude  of 
angles  which  sharpen  to  a  fine  point  in  the  sprints. 
His  knee  action  is  high  and  his  elbows  beat  the  air 
like  flails.  He  is  tall  and  very  spare  of  frame  with  a 
shock  of  blonde  hair. 

He  has  a  curious  way  of  jumping.  Taking  a  posi- 
tion about  15  yards  from  the  bar,  he  draws  his  spindly 
legs  suffly  together  and  poises  for  half  a  minute  study- 
ing the  height.  Then,  creeping  along  for  a  few  yards, 
he  breaks  into  a  trot.  About  5  yards  from  the  bar  he 
leaps  into  the  air  and  with  the  momentum  takes 
another  stride  or  two  and  hurls  himself  over. 

Withal  he  had  little  difficulty  in  retaining  his  cham- 
pionships in  the  6oyard  dash  and  the  running  high 
jump.  His  time  of  6  and  2-5  seconds  in  the  dash 
equaled  the  world's  record.  Loomis  was  extremely 
solicitous  about  a  young  teammate,  Joe  Irish,  by  name, 
who  appears  to  be  a  youngster  of  considerable  promise. 
While  he  was  not  put  down  as  a  winner  in  any  event, 
he  was  third  in  the  60-yard  dash,  second  in  the  standing 
high  jump,  fourth  in  the  standing  broad  jump  and 
third  in  the  running  high  jump,  besides  taking  his 
turn  as  the  220  sprinter  in  the 
medley  relay  race,  all  of  which 
was  enough  for  one  evening. 

Quite  a  difFerent  type  of  athlete 
from  Loomis,  is  Johnny  Overton, 
the  wonderful  Yale  runner,  who, 
in  roundly  trouncing  Joie  Ray  in 
the  1,000-yard  race,  clipped  i  2-5 
seconds  from  the  world's  indoor 
record  and  set  the  mark  at  2.14. 
Overton  is  a  big,  powerfully  built 
runner  on  the  order  of  Meredith 
with  a  magnificent  stride  which 
carries  tremendous  speed  without' 
apparent  effort. 

The  rivalry  between  the  intci^ 
collegiate  cross  country  champion 
and  the  Chicago  athlete  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  indoor  sea- 
son.    Ray,  a  stocky  little  fellow, 
sacrificed  his  two-mile  champion- 
ship in  order  to  meet  Overton  and 
found  he  had  miscalculated.     He 
had  his  courage  with  him,  for  the 
Yale  man,  only  the  week  before  at 
the  Meadowbrook  games  in  Phila- 
delphia, turned  in  a  new  world's 
record  of  4.16  fbr  the  mile,  running 
the  last  half  three  seconds  faster 
than  the  first,  a  remarkable  feat. 

In  the  1,000-yard  championship,  Overton  set  a  pace 
which  carried  him  to  the  half-mile  mark  in  1.57  and 
instead  of  slowing  down  crashed  ahead  with  the  specd^f 
a  sprinter  over  the  remaining  120  yards.  The-I^t 
pace  burned  Ray  out  and  he  had  nothing  with  which 
to  challenge  his  rival  on  the  last  lap.  When  the  pistol 
cracked,  Overton  lengthened,  his  stride  and  breezed 
home    a    winner    by    12    yards.        David    Caldwell, 


Jo^  Loomis  of  tb« 
Chicago  A.  A.  ^ 
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You  Can 

Drive  Farther 

and  straight  down  the  course  with  a 
"Hardright"  Driver  or  Brassie. 
**Hari£Jnght'*  dubi  ar^  Oiade  of  Condeoiite,  atyn- 
tl^tli^  hardened  guni,  which  la  nan-ab*orbenl, 
Don^poroue,  and  more  rwlient  than  ivory ,  Their 
Arc  full  ot  Iifc»  rebound  and  *'g&\ 

Try  One  Ten  Days  Free 

Let  us  fltad  you  a  Driver  ot  Bmaafe  by  piupald 
paroel  post.  Ttst  it  to  your  own  ^dBfactioti. 
Send  lii  Jn,50  at  the  end  of  teo  daya,  or  rettini 
the  dub  and  you  ow«  ui  notJiinir,    Write  Today. 

The  Hardright  Co..  Belleville,  N.  J. 


Speed  Up  Your  Strokes 

with  a  Lee  Slotted  Throat 

Dreadnought 
Driver 

—The  Racket  that 
combines  strength,  bal- 
ance, driving  power. 

The  most  popular  rack- 
et in  America,  Adds 
real  speed  to  every 
stroke. 

Sent  prepaid  for  $9.00 
or  from  your  dealer. 

Write  Today 

Harry  C.  Lee  &  Co. 

97  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


Sporting  Goods  For  Men 
Women  and  Children 

Camp  Goods,  Canoes,  Portable 
Houses  (both  in  Wood  and  Khaki) 
Athletic  Goods,  Fishing  Tackle 
and  Cameras  that  can  be  bought 
at  the  right  prices  from 

303  FIFTH  AVE.    NEV/  VORK 

ALSO 


Golf  Bags 
froin$l.00  to  $25.00 

And  the  celebrated 
.   Harry  Vardon  Golf 

Clubs,   $3.00   and 

$3.50. 

Golf  Balls  (all  makes) 
from  $6.00  to$l2.00 
per  dozen. 

Tennis  Rackets 
from$l.00to$l2.00 

Tennis  Balls 

(championship  and 
practice,)  $3.00  to 
$4.80  per  dozen. 

A  full  line  of  chil- 
dren's sporting  goods 
and  apparel,  and  the 
most  complete  assort- 
ment of  Toys  in  this 
country. 


A  complete  catalog  on  request 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  all  (nail 
orders,  and  prompt  shipment  is  assured. 

—  Address  — 

PAOSCH\»AR.Z 

303  FIFTH  ^«/E.    NEV/  VORK 
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Following  the  Ball 


a  runner  of  no  mean  ability,  was  Just  as  far  in  the  rear 
of  Ray. 

Four  nights  later,  Overton  and  Ray  were  matched 
in  a  mile  race.  Joie  was  the  victor  by  i8  yards.  The 
time,  however,  was  4.19,  three  seconds  slower  than 
Overton's  new  record.  The  Yale  man  failed  to  set  a 
stiff  pace  at  the  start  and  left  Ray  with  plenty  of 
reserve  for  a  sprint  at  the  finish. 

Ray's  record  for  the  indoor  season  was  a  brilliant 
one.  Early  in  January  he  captured  the  mile 
and  a  half  special  for  the  Rodman  Wanamaker  Trophy 
defeating  Overton.  His  time,  6  minutes  and  45  seconds, 
clipped  a  second  and  2-5  off  a  mark  which  had  stood 
for  twenty  years.  In  The  Boston  A.  A.  games  Ray's 
time  of  14  minutes,  33  4-5  seconds  was  the  fastest  for 
three  miles  made  in  the  twenty-eight  years  of  the  meet. 
Ten  days  later  Joie  set  a  new  world's  indoor  record  for 
the  two  mile,  his  time  being  9  minutes,  1 1  2-5  seconds. 
In  the  games  of  the  Central  A.  A.  U.,  he  did  a  mile  iii 

a  fraction  over  4.16. 
Then  came  his  defeat 
by  Overton  in  the 
1,000  yards  race,  to  be 
followed  by  victory  in 
the  mile.  His  per^ 
formance  made  him 
the  most  conspicuous 
figure  of  the  year  and 
the  indoor  track  even 
though  his  rival  Over^ 
ton  lowered  world's 
records  in  the  mile  and 
1,000  yards. 

Overton  was  not  the 
only  man  to  assail  suc- 
cessfully a  world's 
record  in  the  cham- 
pionships.  Mr. 
Andrew  B.  Kelly  wear^ 
ing  the  Purple  of  Holy  Cross  achieved  as  smart  a  piece 
of  running  as  one  would  ever  care  to  see.  His  time  of 
31  2-5  seconds  for  300  yards  was  the  acme  of  sheer 
speed,  but  no  more  than  could  be  expected  of  an  Irish- 
man on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Looking  across  the  arena 
with  only  his  head  and  shoulders  in  view,  it  was  easy  to 
imagine  him  driving  a  high  powered  motor  so  smoothly 
did  he  travel  in  pulling  far  ahead  of  the  field.  And 
farther  on  his  legs  appeared  a  flashing  blur. 

Behind  him  came  such  brilliant  runners  as  Sherman 
Landers,  of  the  Chicago  A.  A.,  Thomas  Lennon,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Billy  Moore,  of  Princeton,  the  220 
intercollegiate  champion.  They  were  considerably 
behind,  too. 

The  victory  was  all  the  more  to  his  credit  because 
of  an  unfortunate  occurrence.  When  Kelly  did  his 
heat  in  31  and  2-5,  the  officials  bethought  themselves 
to  measure  the  track.  They  found  two  of  the  lanes 
considerably  abbreviated.  Consequently  the  heats 
were  ordered  re-run.  As  a  result  the  competitors  were 
forced  to  cover  the  distance  three  times  during  the 
evening,  a  severe  strain  on  a  sprinter. 

When  he  made  his  record-breaking  rime  again  in  the 
finals  the  track  was  measured  and  found  three  inches 
too  long — a  surprising  condirion  in  a  narional  cham- 


Earl  J.  Thomson 
of  Dartmouth 


pionship  meet!  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Twenty- 
second  Corps  of  Engineers  in  whose  magnificent  new 
armory  the  games  were  held  were  not  responsible  for  the 
surveying.  If  so,  we  would  not  care  to  entrust  our- 
selves to  one  of  their  pontoon  bridges. 

By  no  means  least  among  the  features  of  an  eventful 
evening  was  the  performance  of  Earl  J.  Thomson,  a 
wonderful  hurdler  from  Dartmouth.  He  is  a  powerful 
young  giant  with  a  tremendous  stride  that  eats  up  di»- 
tance  by  yards.    When  his  huge  frame  goes  crashing 


Johnny  Overton  of  Yale 

over  the  hurdles  it  is  a  case  of  stand  back  and  give  him 
plenty  of  room.  In  the  70-yard  high  hurdles,  he 
equaled  the  world's  record  of  9  2-5  seconds,  beating 
Arthur  Engles  and  Fred  Murray,  of  the  New  York 
A.  C.  and  C.  R.  Erdman,  Jr.,  of  Princeton. 

Unless  the  great  Ted  Meredith  was  out  of  condition 
his  work  at  the  games  indicate  the  end  of  his  supremacy 
on  the  track.  At  his  favorite  distance,  600  yards,  he 
was  easily  beaten  by  Earl  W.  Eby,  another  runner 
of  great  ability  from  Chicago,  the  time  being  1.14  1-5. 

In  the  medley  relay  race,  Meredith  undertook  to 
uphold  the   honors  of  Meadowbrook  for  the  880  di»- 
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Moccasin 
or  Pac" 


^ 


Cutter  Moccasiii  or 

•re  bench  made    ££1^  ff  |n  ■ 

by  hand -each  KAC        KOOM 

pair  individually  *    ^^       1-PW1« 

and  to  measurcr-^from  such  leather  stock  as  Is  not 
known  in  modem  *' quantity  production.**  Bach 
hide  is  selected  personally,  and  only  the  choicest 
parts  used  for  Cutter  Boots. 

The  Moccasin  Boot  Is  the  style  old-timers 
prefer— and  as  made  by  the  skilled  Cutter 
craftsmen,  is  easiest  on  the  feet,  comfort- 
able and  light,  yet  ffiving  season  after  sea- 
son of  repalrless  wear.  Waterproof  as 
any  leather  boot  can  be.  Fit  guaranteed 
firom  sell-measurement. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  of  Cutter  Sporting 
and  Moccasin  Boots  and  get  your  local  sporting 
goods  dealer  interested. 

A.  A.  Cutter  Co^ Box  382  EMiCkire,Wb. 


The  Choice 

of  Professionals 

If  cxperu— men  who  make  their  living  by 
their  ikill  in  bail  cisting — use  the 

Takapart 

Bait  Casling  Reel 

it  11  plainly  to  the  interest  of  the  amateur 
Angler  to  use  no  other  kind. 

Best  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Meissel- 
bach  Rceli  k  that  they  have  won  more  Field  & 
Stream  Contest  Prizes  than  any  other  reel. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Taka- 
part Reel,  $5.50,  and  Tripart  Reel,  "little 
brother  of  the  Takapart,"  ^4.50. 

Wriu  M  Catalog 
A.F,  KEISSEUACH'A  KO. 
ICatntiSL         KEWJUUUliX 


$1 


JTnourji  the  World  ootr 
Rtprw^rnti/iff  Sport  and  Rgeroatiom 

A  Better  Club,  a  Better  Game 


c^ 


From  May  Outing: —  "In  a 
wooden  club  there  is  a  atrip  of 
fibre  acrosB  the  face  and  under 
the  sole;  in  ordinary  dubs  this 
fibre  thins  out  at  the  ends  and 
works  loose :  the  Read  Donald 
Ross  Model  club  has  fibre  of 
uniform  thickness  at  the  ends 
— cannot  chip  off  or  work 
loose — see  illustration  on  page 
278. 

Driven  and  Braasies 
$4.00  each 

From  December  Outing: — 
"The  Read  Reindeer  Golf 
Blouse  is  ideal — soft  suede 
leather  in  gray  and  tan,  knit 
collar,  cuffs  and  waist". 

Price  $15.00 
A  Better  Rod,  a  Fuller  Creel 


^^5° 


From  April  Outing; — 
"The  Read  Special  Fly 
Rod  is  a  thing  of  beautv 
— ^the  color  blends  with 
water  and  vegetation — 
does  not  scare  the  fish; 
the  grip  is  of  cork  but 
reel  seat  is  wood  and  will 
not  wear  and  crumble  as 
does  a  cork  reel  seat; 
waterproofed  steel  snake 
glides,  agate  rear  and 
tip;  4  to  7  ounces,  8  to 
lOH  feet,  in  aluminum  non- 
sinuble  case." 

Price  $20.00 

A  Better  Pack,  a  Better  Trip 


c^ 


From  April  Outing: — 
"A  new  idea  in  Packs 
is  the  Read  Special 
Pack;  consists  of  a  main 
compartment  IH  feet 
deep  and  a  foot  across, 
protected  at  top  by  heavy 
cross  flaps;  over  these  extends 
a  large  flap  containing  an  in- 
side pocket  11  by  13  inches; 
large  wide  straps  hold  down 
the  flaps;  at  will  these  straps 
are  msule  to  carry  a  blanket 
roll;  three  outside  pockets  on 
,  sides  enable  you  to  quickly 
ili  get  at  such  articles  as  flash. 
1^    light,  camera,  and  so  forth." 

Price  $7.50 

SEND  NOW  FOR  SPRING  POLDER 

WILLIAM  READ  &  SONS,  Inc. 
364  Washington  Street  BOSTON 


THE  OPBN  ROAD  will  answer  your  Motor  and  Travel  questions. 

L^iyiu^^d  by 
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Following    The    Ball 


tance.  He  was  timed  at  2.04  1-5,  the  slowest  half  mile 
of  the  lot.  Meredith  was  erratic  all  winter.  At  one  time 
he  was  threatened  with  pneumonia.  Perhaps  this  ac- 
counts for  his  slowing  up. 

New  Football  Strategy 

TINKERING  with  the  rules  govenung  football 
affords  endless  entertainment  for  the  solons  of 
the  game.  As  rapidly  as  one  hole  is  soldered,  another 
leak  is  sprung.  When  the  coaches  and  players  gather 
for  the  few  weeks  of  actual  campaigning  in  the  fall* 
tliey  are  invariably  confronted  with  a  whole  new  set 
of  problems  in  strategy  devised  by  the  ruling  powers 
during  the  off'-season  months. 

Standardization  seems  a  long  way  off*  and  the 
bewilderment  of  the  humble  spectator  is  unbounded. 
Football  is  studed  with  a  wealth  of  complexiries  and 
doubtless  there  always  will  be  opportunity  for  im- 
provement by  means  of  new  legisladon.  A  halt  must 
be  called  somewhere  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the 
greater  will  be  the  appreciation  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  follow  the  tacticians  through  the  mazes  of  the 
Rules. 

At  a  meeung  of  the  Rules  G)mmittee  a  few  weeks 
ago  changes  were  made  which,  on  paper,  seem  to  be  of 
merit.  Final  judgment  must  be  suspended  until  they 
are  seen  in  operation  on  the  gridiron.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  if  some  clever  coach  uses  the  modifications  to 
pronounced  advantage  the  whole  subject  will  not 
come  up  for  revision.  It  appears  unwise  for  a  coach 
to  be  too  smart.  The  slightest  drift  away  from  the 
orthodox  is  promptly  anathemauzed. 

The  most  important  legislarion  enacted  by  the 
committee  involved  our  old  friend,  the  forward  pass, 
which  never  seems  able  to  stay  put.  It  has  become 
the  pracuce  of  a  defending  team  to  interfere  with  the 
receiver  of  a  forward  pass  and  suffer  a  penalty  of 
fifteen  yards  rather  than  permit  the  compledon  of 
the  pass  and  have  a  gain  of  twenty  or  more  yards 
recorded.  Consequently,  real  skill  has  labored  under 
a  handicap. 

Hereafter,  in  the  event  of  illegal  interference,  the 
ball  will  go  to  the  offended  side  at  the  point  where 
the  foul  is  committed.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
this  new  rule  opened  up  the  game  in  a  dazzling  fashion. 
The  long  forward  pass,  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
features  of  the  game,  is  afforded  a  protection  which 
makes  it  no  longer  the  last  resort  of  a  losing  team. 

There  is  a  likelihood  that  football  is  going  to  be  played 
as  much  with  the  hands  as  the  feet.  In  another  year 
Dr.  Harry  L.  Williams  may  have  a  stronger  case  in 
advocaung  the  limitadon  of  the  number  of  pastes, 
which  reached  100  in  some  of  the  games  in  the  West 
last  season. 

The  other  changes  adopted  by  the  G>mmiuee  do 
not  vitally  affect  the  character  of  the  game.  Substi- 
tutes employed  to  convey  instructions  at  a  critical 
moment  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  conununicate  with 
other  members  of  the  team  unul  after  one  play  has 
been  made.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  referee  a  substi- 
tute does  not  have  a  suitable  opportunity  to  report  to 
officials  before  taking  his  place  in  the  lineup,  he  will 
not  be  penalized. 


At  the  discretion  of  the  referee  a  dry  ball  may  be 
substituted  for  a  wet  one  for  the  second  half  of  the 
game.  The  penalty  for  interfering  with  a  kicker  was 
reduced  from  fifteen  to  five  yards,  such  interference 
being  often  unavoidable  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

No  objection  can  be  raised  against  these  modifica- 
tions. The  rule  governing  the  use  of  substitutes  as 
messengers,  however,  by  no  means  solves  the  problem. 
If  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that  such  com- 
munication is  illegal,  it  might  better  be  incorporated 
in  the  Football  Code  and  made  a  matter  of  honor. 

The  multiple  kick  which  George  Foster  Sanford 
evolved  was  quickly  despatched.  Sanford's  play 
called  for  two  backs  lying  outstretched  on  the  ground 
opposite  each  other.  The  quarter  back  got  the  pass 
and  placed  it  between  the  hands  of  the  backs.  The 
kicker  then  attempted  a  goal. 

A  place  kick  was  defined  as  being  made  by  kicking  the 
ball  from  its  position  while  Testing  on  the  ground.  It 
is  Still  allowable  to  scrape  up  earth,  but  no  artificial 
tees  are  to  be  permitted.  This  modification  eliminated 
the  helmet  which  has  been  used  as  a  tee  in  the  South. 
Such  action  by  the  committee  was  not  unexpected. 
The  solons  confirmed  the  orthodox. 

The  abolition  of  the  helmet  as  a  tee  was  advisable 
but  any  four  men  who  can  co-ordinate  the  speed  and 
skill  demanded  by  the  multiple  kick  should  be  en- 
couraged. Even  now  it  is  a  small  matter  to  let  the  ball 
touch  the  ground  and  more  will  be  heard  about  the 
play. 

The  Drift  in  Baseball 

THE  baseball  season  now  opening  gives  promise  ot 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  There  has  been  a  gen- 
eral realignment  of  playing  strength.  The  year  19x6 
was  notable  by  reason  of  the  number  of  transfers 
made,  only  one  club  in  the  major  league  refraining 
from  putting  through  a  deal  which  involved  men  of 
high  calibre. 

Again,  the  passing  of  many  veterans  was  signalized, 
stars  who  had  won  wide  favor  in  years  of  diamond 
warfare.  It  will  seem  strange  not  to  see  and  read 
about  Mike  Donlin,  Chief  Bender,  George  McQuillan, 
Charlie  Dooin,  Otto  Knabe,  Jack  Lapp,  George  Chal- 
mers, Hans  Lobert,  and  Rube  Oldring,  all  household 
names  in  Philadelphia;  the  box  scores  will  have  an 
odd  look  without  Babe  Adams,  Bob  Harmon,  Christy 
Mathewson,  Nap  Lajoie,  Fred  Snodgrass,  Bill  Carri- 
gan,  Jean  Dubuc,  Ray  Keating,  Roy  Hartzell,  and 
Hans  Wagner.  ^ 

His  Omnipotent  Majesty,  Father  Time,  decimated 
the  rank»  in  wholesale  fashion,  some  fifty  players 
being  forced  to  give  way  to  younger  men.  In  num- 
bers, perhaps,  the  crop  is  not  unduly  large,  but  it  has 
been  many  years  since  the  old  boy  has  swung  the 
scythe  so  vigorously  among  the  top-notchjers.  By 
reason  of  the  many  trades  about  half  the  stArs  remain- 
ing will  wear  unfamiliar  uniforms,  and  will  devote 
themselves  to  raising  havoc  dn  fields  where  fame  and 
fortune  first  were  earned. 
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In  Variety, 
Ouantity  and 
Speed  of  Catch 

nothing  equals  the  first  prize 
winner  of  the  1916  Field  antl 
Stream  contest— the 

Regm«f  *d  Tr«d«  Mark 

tti  tcQuUoiuJ  TtcoM  »lcb«  of  SMmt  fl«h  tLsve  mtiAa  tl  tht^ 
ibTortGa  ftUkv  uf  jjsmfyimioi^l  niid  ^mutmi  r  ane]  em  1  i  k'pJ  frir  trol- 
list  or  Qurtfuc.  Ou  eJI:  tht  dip  imd  wrtiii#  t:<r  m  Mv?^  mmfiow. 
PncU^ly  wcwltflpi^  FLoal^i  wli^ci  JdJle.   Wun'i  eatcth  oel  hotioui. 

Eoiuael^d  In  'hrUtlAXLi  c*olora  qd  iFood.    E^ch  phckn)  Lii 
nepil  ]>oi .  On  r  Roa]  i  [y 1 1  Halt  AXowt  ml  ttkli  t—  Uiat  'm  w  be  !i  m  ^ 
CiVB  bit  ciuni  f««d     A 1  yfjur  ue&lf-r'd  or  neiit.  [hMipjUd  fi>r   /  S|^ 
aoy  dceaer' a  uAcit?,     9*t  uf  4  aaBof  red  isjlors.  t3 .  *  *^  V 

I>EA1,E.RS — [f  ynu  bavrn't  yttt  ttock«d  thii  twpiiUr  bHif . 
•end  iin»  your  J.obto«r'«  nim?  «dc1  i«t  mf  geavvnu*  pront 

J.  K.  RUSH 
%MS.A.&lC.BIdii. 


t^tfcrtd  hu  pa(€tttM.  iitrlitdinif  WelU  Basic  Pkitentt. 


/"^^^ 


glLJ^-g.-^: 


MORRIS   CANOES 

Sea-worthy  and  strong,  shapely,  light  and  speedy, 
an  incomparable  Canoe. 

B.  N.  MORRIS,  Inc. 

m  STATE  STREET  -  -         -         VEAZIE.  ME 


No  AdvaDce  in  Price 

r\KC  E  ^&mln,  this  (the  fifth)  year  we  qucjta  | 
^^thetild  price— 160' <JQ  this  wcmtl«:r£u]  out-  ' 
htj&ta  Tiiot*>t.    Save  you  fHJ  tu  f3t>— %vritij 
for  '  *C  olu  m  b  i  i^n  "  book— i  t. '  a  f  ree .  C  o  m  p]  c  te 
■toek— Row  Bo  Bis,  Cnnocs,  Motor  It  o  a  tit. 
CmKers.    M^rfTie  Efiirln(i»  up  to  KXi  h  p. 
Motor  Boatacce'ssodea,  etc.  Enkirif  bi.iok«i 
We  save  yomtucmey  atiaiiythlnif  iayurllnu. 
CULLEN  MOTOR  COMPANY    o«lr^ 

D^pt.  M       nZ  W.  Loke  St.,Chii;>go      j^q*£S/V 
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Every  Camera 

a  Color 
Camera  Now 

Whichever  way  your  plans 
for  summer  may  lead  you— 
Maine  woods,  mountain  trout 
stream,  a  camp  by  a  pictur- 
esque lake  or  a  sojourn  by  the 
bounding  sea,  they  are  incom- 
plete without  a  camera;  then 
photograph  in  color  the  scenes 
that  please  you  most,  includ- 
ing in  yoiu-  outfit  at  least  a 
couple  of  dozen 

HIBLOCKS 

You'll  find  many  opportun- 
ities to  use  them  to  catch  some 
particular  vista  of  color  ex- 
actly as  you  saw  it.  That  fish 
you  got,  the  game  that  fell  be- 
fore your  rifle— a  photograph 
in  the  life  likeness  of  nattiral 
colors  will  later  appeal  to  you 
and  your  friends  as  no  mere 
black  and  white  could.  The 
Hiblock— a  simple  color  plate 
compounded  to  record  color 
as  the  ordinary  one  does  black 
and  white  only— slips  into  your 
own  camera  like  any  other. 
Let  us  send  you  a  booklet. 

Hess-Ives  Corporation 

Race    Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


See  THB  COUNCIL  FIRE  for  solution  of  your 


■hooting,  fishing  and  camptog^problema 
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It  is  a  novel  situation  and  the  attitude  of  the  baseball 
public  would  be  studied  with  interest  even  though 
many  other  worrisome  factors  were  not  bound  to  have 
a  bearing.  The  maladministration  in  executive  circles, 
the  stormy  battles  first  with  the  Federal  League  and 
then  with  the  Fraternity,  may  have  bitten  deep. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  not  take  long  to  find  out  whether 
professional  baseball  in  its  present  form  is  a  sporting 
necessity  or  a  luxury;  whether  it  has  passed  the  hey- 
day of  popularity  and  hopped  aboard  the  toboggan. 

That  all  is  not  well  has  grown  increasingly  apparent. 
Not  for  years  has  the  hold-out  fever  gripped  the  ranks 
so  viciously.  Always  there  have  been  players  who 
would  roguishly  coquette  with  a  contract,  but  when 
the  first  whisper  came  from  the  sunny  South  they  were 
on  hand  to  board  the  training  camp  special  and  wrap 
themselves  around  a  large  sirloin  at  the  expense  of  the 
club. 

This  year  the  siren  voice  of  the  palms  did  not  exei^ 
cise  the  usual  seducrion.  A  score  or  more  of  stalwart 
Ulysses  were  quite  unmoved. 

Among  those  who  had  not  signed  when  the  campaign 
began  were  Wheat,  Stengel,  and  Pfeffer  of  the  Cham- 
pion Brooklyns;  Carey,  Schmidt,  Fischer,  Baird» 
McAuley,  and  Wagner  of  the  Pirates;  Toney,  Mitchell, 
and  Roush  of  the  Reds;  Whitted,  NiehoflF,  and  Stock 
of  the  Phillies;  James  of  the  Braves;  Archer  of  the 
Cubs;  Doak  of  the  Cardinals;  Leonard,  Foster,  Hooper, 
and  Lewis,  of  the  Red  Sox,  and  Vitt  of  the  Tigers. 
McGraw  was  the  only  National  League  manager  to 
have  all  his  men  in  line. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  find  them  coming  to  terms, 
one  by  one,  as  the  season  approached,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  carried  defiance  farther  than  ever 
before. 

A  Chaise  at  Poughkeepsie 

AN  agitation  which  has  ruffled  rowing  circles  for 
'  years  has  culminated,  in  the  limiting  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  course  to  three  miles.  Courtney, 
during  the  winter  came  out  vigorously  in  favor  of  the 
shorter  distance  with  Rice  of  Columbia  and  Wright  of 
Pennsylvania  supporting  him.  The  Board  of  Stewards 
finally  took  acuon.  It  is  felt  that  the  three-mile  dis- 
tance provides  a  sufficient  test  in  endurance,  skill  and 
unison  and  that  the  men  can  be  better  trained.  Jump- 
ing from  the  two-mile  races  of  eariy  spring  to  the  four^ 


mile  struggle  on  the  Hudson  has  always  been  a  severe 
strain  on  oarsmen,  who,  while  engaged  in  rowing,  w^re 
compelled  to  keep  up  in  their  university  studies. 
Courtney  declared  he  had  seen  men  recover  in  fifteen 
minutes  from  a  brisk  three-mile  tussle  while  it  took  a 
full  day  or  more  to  get  over' the  effects  of  an  exhausting 
four-mile  race. 

The  longer  distance  was  little  more  than  an  tmitadon 
of  the  Oxford-Cambridge  race  which  is  rowed  on  a- mill 
race  over  a  course  four  miles  and  three  furlongs  but 
causing  no  more  of  a  strain  than  a  three-mile  struggle 
on  other  waters.  Courtney  himself  in  his  rowing  days 
found  that  the  best  he  could  do  for  a  mile  on  still  water 
was  six  and  three-quarters  minutes  while  less  than  five 
minutes  is  possible  on  the  Thames  in  England.  With 
the  change  at  Poughkeepsie,  only  the  Harvard-Yale 
classic  at  New  London  remains  as  a  four-mile  race. 

The  Poughkeepsie  course  has  many  drawbacks. 
Variations  in  the  current  in  diEFerent  parts  of  the  river 
often  puts  a  handicap  on  some  of  the  eights.  In  a 
recent  interview  Courtney  was  quoted  as  saying:  "I 
have  seen  many  a  crew  beaten  by  one  that  was  poorer. 
When  Washington  brought  on  a  four,  its  members 
went  over  the  course  faster  than  the  record  in  one  of 
their  time  trials,  yet,  in  the  race,  conditions  were  such 
that  Cornell  won  by  more  than  a  minute.  You  can't 
tell  me  that  this  would  have  been  possible  under  equal 
condiriont.  I  could  tell  you  of  one  stretch  of  water  on 
the  Hudson  from  the  Cornell  boathouse  to  the  finish 
of  the  course  that  just  races  away.  It  is  fairly  inshore, 
and  I  recall  seeing  two  crews  come  down  to  that  point 
on  even  terms.  As  they  passed  the  Cornell  float  I  picked 
the  winner,  the  one  inshore.  The  other  didn't  have  much 
of  a  chance. 

"  I  took  advantage  of  that  strip  of  water  once  to 
insrill  a  bit  of  confidence  into  one  of  my  crews.  The 
junior  crew  was  not  going  well  and  I  determined  to  pit  it 
against  the  'varsity.  I  placed  the  'varsity  outside  and 
the  juniors  inside  so  they  would  hit  that  bit  of  swift 
current.  The  juniors  won,  and  after  that  victory  they 
gained  a  self-reliance  that  upheld  them  during  the  race." 

Although  he  considers  a  course  on  sull  water  the 
fairest  to  competing  crews,  Courtney  does  not  advo- 
cate a  move  to  Saratoga  or  elsewhere  for  the  regatta. 
He  thinks  that  if  the  race  at  Poughkeepsie  is  rowed 
three  and  a  half  hours  after  the  turn  of  the  tide  con- 
ditions would  be  fair  to  all  contestants. 


Tki  articUs  discribed  Mow  have  been 
Usui  and  apfrooid  by  comfiUni  experts, 
CompUu  information  will  be  furnished 
upon  request.  The  Coupon  on  page 
282  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
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OUTING  service  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  reader.  The  editor  will  be  glad  to 
recommend  reliable  sporting  goods  and 
answer  all  questions  that  may  come  up 
pertaining  to  outdoor  life  and  recreation. 


Rust-Proof  Golf  Clubs  (14) 

IT  is  a  long  way  from  golf  clubs  to  battleships,  bank  game  of  golf, 
vaults  and  torpedoes  but  they  all  have  a  certain 
relationship  due  to  a  metal  which  has  proved 
singularly  adaptable  in  their  construction.  The  search 
for  a  metal,  strong  as  steel  and  yet  non-corrodible,  has 
been  protracted  and  diligent.  The  need  of  it  has  long 
been  felt  in  mechanical  and  engineering  fields.  When 
finally  it  was  found  there  appeared  other  uses  for  it, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  in  the  royal  and  ancient 


Who,  indeed,  has  not  longed  for  a  set  of  golfing 
irons  which  would  defy  the  corrosion  and  oxydizarion 
of  the  elements,  shining  as  brightly  at  the  end  of  the 
season  as  at  the  beginning?  Many  have  been  the 
attempts  to  produce  a  head  which  would  not  rust, 
but  synthetic  alloys  have  proved  too  soft,  and  special 
treatment  given  to  iron  and  steel  has  not  been  per-; 
{CottHimed  OM  page  MfS) 
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REEL 


A  REEL  SENSATION ! 

Here  is  a  new  reel  that  doubles  the  joy 

of  fly  fishing. 

In  mechanical  perfection,  the  Rain- 
bow Reel  is  equal  to  the  bett  im- 
I>orted  type,  while  at  ita  price,  it  is 
unquestionably  the  bett  fly  reel 
that  money  can  buy. 
^coeptionally  light,  weighing  only 
3Ko>  y^^  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  hardest  usage.  Compact  in  size, 
yet  gives  good  line  capacity. 
So  perfectly  balanced,  so  smooth 
running,  so  sturdy,  so  convenient 
In  Its  "Ukapart"  feature,  that  you  ss- 
\  cure  adflgree  of  pleasure  from  fly  fishing 
'  never  before  experienced.  Prioe  95.§i 
FREB— Write  for  descriptiwe  circular. 

A.  F.  MEISSELBACH  k  BRO. 
6  Congress  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


illgfJST's  MARINE  CANOE  GLUE 

WATERPROOF,  BEST  FILLER  FOR  CANVAS 

Any  puncture  or  leak  in  boat,  canoe 
or  flying  boat  can  be  repaired  in  5 
minutes.  It  is  as  valuable  to  a 
canoeist  as  a  repair  kit  to  a  bicyclist 
or  automobilist.    It  is  a  Johnny-on- 


^pot  article  that  no  boatman 
should  be  without.  It  does  not  dry 
up  nor  deteriorate  in  the  can,  but 
will  be  found  equally  ready  for  use 
in  ten  years  as  today.  Friction  top 
emergency  cans,  35  cU.  each;  by 
mail.  30  cts.  each. 

At  all  Hardware  and  Spordng 
Goods  Houses.     Send  for  free 
booklet— Martae  Glue,  **What  to  Use  and  How  to  Use  It** 

L.  W.  FERDINAND  &  CO. 
153  Kneeland  Street,  Boston,  Mats.,  U.  S.  A. 


Aayoagetit 


The 

Perfect  Weed 

Repeller 

KUdes  through  the  weeds 
like  a  snake— every  strike 
is  a  sure  catch. 

The  Perfect  Weed  Re- 
peller  Is  a  practical 
casting  affair— abso- 
lutely weedless.  Can 
be  used  with  any  luro 
—Keeps  weeds  oS 
hook,  spoon  and  pro- 
peller. l>oerpald.36o. 
or  at  your  dealers. 

Send  for  circular 
The  Brilliant  Seercll 
Light  Mfg.  Co. 
-       -     Ml 


Duluth, 
Dept.20 


Inn., 
U.S.  A 


With  a  spoon 


PECACO  CANOES 

POSSESS    VALUABLE    PATENTED    FEATURES 
NOT    FOUND    IN    ANY    OTHER  ^ 


PENOBSCOT    CANOE    CO.,    MILFORD,    MAINE 
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ABERCR0MBIE*S 

TRADK      CAMP       MARK 


0 


Have  You  Ever  Thought 

of  Being  A  n  Abercrombie 

Distributor? 

Now  that  the  famous  Abercrombie 
b'ne  of  tents,  camp  outfits  and 
clothing  is  open  for  national  distribu- 
tion, an  exceptional  retailing  oppor- 
tunity is  before  every  dealer  who  can 
handle  this  superior  type  of  goods. 

Abercrombie  products  are  in  greater 
demand  among  sportsmen  than  any 
other  similar  line.  Their  exclusive 
features  cannot  be  duplicated — nor  in 
many  cases  even  approximated  satis- 
factorily. 

The  distributor  who  builds  Aber- 
crombie prestige  and  sales-volume  into 
his  business  will  control  a  permanent, 
profit-earning  group  of  merchandise 
far  out  of  the  ordinary  in  returns  and 
in  creating  reputation. 

Dealer— correspondence  will  receive 
Mr.  Abercrombie*8  personal  atten- 
tion. Write  for  catalog  and  dis- 
counts while  the  season  is  early. 
Immediate  sliipments  can  be  made 
on  8tocl£  goods. 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO. 

Division  of  Balcer,  Murray  &  Imbrie,  Inc. 
10-15-17  Warren  St.  New  Yorlt  City 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

Von  Lengerke  &  Antoine. 

128-132  So.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 
J.  T.  Farrelly  206  JeflFerson  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Spiro  Harness  Co..  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


The  B<Btor  of  FOLLOWINO  THE  BALL  wiU  give  you  ftill  information  about  aU 


outdoor  gam<9. 
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manent.  In  Monel  Metal,  a  natural  combination, 
67  per  cent,  nickel,  28  per  cent,  copper  and  5  per 
cent,  other  metals,  a  solution  of  the  problem  has  been 
found.  The  ore  is  mined  and  smelted  in  Ontario, 
Canada  and  refined  in  New  Jersey  for  many  purposes 
such  as  propellers  for  the  Dreadnought  Florida  and 
mountings  for  the  vaults  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  G>. 

Every  time  an  01^ 
dinary  golfing  iron  is 
cleaned,  the  emery 
wheel,  in  removing  the 
rust,  takes  off  a  little 
of  the  metal,  lighten- 
ing the  club  and  de- 
stroying the  nice  bal- 
ance which  the  critical 
golfer  is  wont  to  cher- 
ish. Soap  and  water 
or  wet  sand  is  enough 
to  restore  the  gleam  to 
a  Monel  Metal  Club, 
the  normal  finish  of 
which  is  the  dull  polish 
of  a  razor.  The  metal 
is  strong  and  tough,  as 
well  as  resilient  and 
can  be  machined, 
forged,  soldered  or 
welded  by  the  electric  method.  It  is  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  duplicate  the  models  of  the  best  Scotch  deek? 
makers  and  give  the  golfer  an  iron  every  whit  as  satis- 
factory as  the  oldfashioned  clubs. 

Monel  Metal  will  not,  as  a  rule  be  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  club  professional.  He  draws  down  a 
pretty  income  every  season  removing  the  rust  and 
dirt  from  the  equipment  of  the  club  members. 

A  Substitute  for  Wooden  Clubs  (15) 

SOMEONE  has  said  that  golf  is  a  game  the  object 
of  which  is  to  put  an  illusive  ball  into  an  obscure 
hole  with  imperfect  implements.  The  task  of  improv- 
ing the  implements  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
men  and  in  the  course  of 
time  a  perfection  in  clubs 
may  be  attained  which 
will  rob  the  game  of  many 
of  its  charms.  Mean- 
while the  skill  of  the 
player  determines  suc- 
cess on  the  links,  as  no 
one  has  yet  devised  a 
means  of  propelling  a  golf 
ball  with  mechanical  pre- 
cision. 

If  one  is  not  a  stickler 
for  custom  and  tradition, 
it  is  possible  to  gain  a  few 
yards  in  the  length  of  a 
drive  by  forsaking  the 
wood  and  using  clubs  made  of  other  materials.  A 
synthetic  hardened  gum,  invented  by  a  chemist  in  the 
employ  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  proved  of  value  as  a 
substitute  for  wood  in  the  making  of  drivers  and 
brassies.  Many  of  the  defects  peculiar  to  a  wooden 
club  are  eliminated. 


A  metal  which  defies  rust 


Rough  shop  finish  showing  fibre  in  golf  club 


The  gum,  which  is  known  as  "Condensite,''  con- 
tains no  rubber,  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  moisture, 
and  being  non-absorbent  drives  equally  well  in  wet  or 
dry  weather.  Humidity  in  the  atmosphere  or  moisture 
on  a  wet  course  is  absorbed  by  a  wooden  club,  the 
head  being  softened  and  the  impact  with  the  ball 
cushioned  so  that  a  drive  falls  short.    Frequently  the 

weight  of  the  club  is 
changed  and  warping 
sometimes  ensues. 

As  "Condensite"  is 
non-porous  and  has  no 
grain  it  will  not  break 
or  split.  It  is  harder 
and  tougher  than  wood 
and  has  remarkable 
resiliency,  equal  to 
ivory.  It  requires  lit- 
tle attention  to  keep  it 
in  proper  condition, 
being  black  as  ebony 
and  taking  a  lasting 
polish.  In  shape  and 
weight  it  follows  stand- 
ard models.  For  at- 
taching the  shaft  a 
brass  reinforcement 
tube  is  molded  and 
anchored  into  the  body  of  the  head.  The  shaft  is 
shrunk,  screwed  in,  glued  and  pinned,  assuring  a  strong 
connection. 

A  Fine  Point  in  a  Golf  Club  (16) 

THERE  are  many  points  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
golf  club  which  will  escape  the  casual  eye  unless 
attention  is  called  to  them.  So  fine  is  the  balance 
demanded,  so  much  depends  on  an  indefinable  some- 
thing called  the  "feel"  that  few  realize  to  what  lengths 
the  maker  goes  to  achieve  these  ends.  In  a  wooden 
club  there  is  a  strip  of  what  is  known  as  fibre  running 
across  the  base. 
It  is  the  custom  in  many  factories  to  use  a  flat  piece 
of  fibre  and  round  it  off* 
to  the  shape  of  the  bot- 
tom. This  process  thins 
dowii  the  outer  edges  to 
such  an  extent  that  they 
invariably  open  up  and 
often  chip  off  after  the 
club  has  seen  a  little  serv- 
ice on  the  links. 

To  remedy  such  a  defect 
as  this,  William  Read  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  make  a  beauti- 
fully  constructed  club 
known  as  the  Donald  Ross 
Model.  The  fibre  is  cut 
out  of  a  piece  and  fitted  in 
such  a  way  that  the  ends 
are  thick  and  well  protected  and  cannot  become  loose.- 
In  the  head  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
— a  rough  shop  finish — it  will  be  seen  how  the  fibre  is  of 
uniform  thickness,  being  the  same  at  the  ends  as  at 
the  middle.  ^  t 
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OriMitalWi|glcrll.M 


Some  People  S'SKSS'^.ilSr^ 

fish  with  wooden  piugi  covered  with  GANG  HOOKS, 
whik  the  **Uvc  onet"  mre  fishing  with 

Al.  Foss  Pork  Rind  Minnows 


Tboae  wbd  uk  Al.  F^.^T  rl  jLjITILj- 
juommt  sbBLpty  UncLk  tbo  vUi  iwitcr  to  cbAnnf 
iarm.  but  ipecul  Um  iliofr  OtfaiDf^  ihmi  ibe^ 
DDCBK^lr  eotmawBA  In  trylii£ 
to  flsd  ODA  thftt  ibey  P0tii4 
Q»teh  Oih  wStli^  Ttic  Oritfiui 
AQd  LIttii  Bi3rp(  W^lerv  for 
B&tt-CHUD«  mM  UoSbm  th» 
Sklcjfler  for  b1u.iIow  azul  weedr 

«*iiff       Ws  put  ttp  otpHJatly  for  ttase  Iutm. 

flt^bi«.  ^««  fTQDi  grw«p  i^Dd  tUfl  icmiiiiu'  timr  uor  Isbal.    Ws  would  prsfer  to  sen  70a 
ilLfvufli  CHIT  dcAJ'cf.  KtTT  tt  be  l»  'uJiMin  A I  UM  swltoh"  ssod  tSiM)  for 
full  HI  ul  Bunplv  Arxl  oAfi  citm  }v  ptiri  riiid  Strips. 


Utile  Ecypt  Wlsdcr  75  c«nU 
Pork  Rind  Strips,  that  are  thin  and 


Mr.  Fisherman,  doesn't 
le  tell  you  that  if 
you  are  continual, 
ly  ctianging  from 
one  lure  to  another 
that  there  is  a 
screw  loose  some- 
where, and  you  have 
the  right  one  }ret  ? 


Made  by  AL.  FOSS 
1718  to  17M  Columbus  Roed 


CLEVELAND,  O. 


Skklder75cenU 


THE  REEL  THAT 


ANCLEAI 


Hcd  ipttklei  ind   Lifct  Trout, 
tin  UitfciloDCc,  Bail  ill d  pikr 

CANADA  OFFERS 


UnlNaltcd  RlTcrl  tnd  Llkcl  fof 
ftril  Sport,  II cc real-ion.  OuTi^boar 
Ur«,  O&04  Fmd. 

FRENCH  RIVCR    NiFtaON 

Point  au  Basil 

GEORQIAN  BAY  KAWARTHA  LAKES 
THE  MU8KOKAS 

Esperleaced  gaidM  and  fizak-claM  outfits  esaOj  obtained. 
ONuY  SI  HOURS  FROM    NSW  YORK 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC  ' 
RAILWAY 

For  iafonnstioa  snd  iiteratvrc  spplj  to  nesrctC 
C.  P.  R.  Acent,  or 

ALUI  a.  SEnm.  liMral  TNrttt  Agiit. 


Wonderful 

Newtnventjon 

What   all  anglers 

have  been  wishing  for, 

A  thoroughly  reliable  reel. 

Built  on  entirely  new  and  better 
principle  of  operation. 

Guy- Ra -Tory  Reel 

—automaiii:aliy  di^ribut^s  line  rtver  sponV 
No  more  sorethumbs.  Noextra  jippliances. 
NocuttinKin  of  Hnp  Si£»p^  back  la^hpa. 
Prevenis  snarls.    Injures  free,  spwdy  rc- 

livrry     Lbtb?  *iKwl.    Win^Jx  Ime-  m  i;'r4M crmi 
posstmnH  ilrifo*';  tt  nu  rffi.    AuEomaUr  riioV, 
PoiiLtlVc  lotk    Ab«al\]«ly  ((¥ilk'¥i(  anrj  Trouble • 
l*«s   T«kfniparLwiLlDKoi£rr«injitry  Many 
ulhcr    n#w    anrj  <rKC>iJtivi'    imFirat^mentfr 
Lhtt    mnkv    It    mdi-t^cnsat'lf  to  urvatrtl 

Writt  mi\ck    Por    ror^iUtif        Trll* 
•TJ    how  to  inrrea«e  ' V"rt fc/r r n "  aitd 

L^   I        ■  ^- 


ftf^l^llt^ur 


*iir 


tojoymenl. 
'     fn. 


foil- 


C^n 


Kofiackl&shft; 
NoSnJknS''Line 


FLYING  before  the  wind  in  your  "Old  Town"  is  the  greatest  sport  on 
eartb.    It  glides  so  smoothly  and  gracefully;  so  evenly  balanced,  that 
you  marvel  at  the  perfection  of  this  canoe — the  standard  of  the  world. 
Always  ready  for  a  romp.    Order  yours  from  dealer  or     a 
factory.    4000  ready-^^  up.  \    %^ 

\  Catalog 
OLD  TOWN  CANOE  COMPANY,  605  Middle  St,  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A.     /  ^ 
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A  Ck>nyeiiient  Saw  Kit  (17) 


o 


,N£  of  the  most  convenient  kits  of  saws  I  have  ever 
seen  is  the  one  made  by  the  SIMONDS  MANU- 


cutdng  soil  pipes.    The  use  of  this  saw  saves  damaging 
the  remaining  ones  in  the  kit. 

The  case  is  neat  and  strong,  provided  with  a  handle 
for  carrying,  also  a  strap  for  attaching  to  your  belt. 


An  ideal  locker  installation 


FACTURING  CX).  It  consists  of  six  saws,  and  a  highly 
polished  applewood  detachable 
handle  which  can  be  instantly 
placed  upon  any  one  of  the 
saws  you  desire  to  use. 

Every  one  of  the  saws  is  most 
carefully  made,  and  from 
Simonds  Crucible  Steel.  The 
kit  is  composed  of  six  saws, 
viz.: 

12  inch  key  hole  saw  blade, 
14  inch  compass  blade, 
16  inch  double  edge  pruning 
saw  blade, 

18  inch  plumbers'  saw  blade, 
20   inch    cut-oflP  hand    saw 
blade,  lo  points  to  the  inch, 
filed  and  set, 

20  inch  rip  saw  blade,  7 
points  to  the  inch. 

They  are  particularly  useful 
around  the  country  home, 
bungalow,  boathouse  and 
camp.  They  are  put  up  in  a 
compact  canvas  case,  leather 
edged,  and  complete  weighs 
only  3}i  lbs. 

The  plumbers'  saw  blade  in 
this  kit  is  a  wonder.    One  can 
cut  through  old  flooring,  where 
there  are  old  nails,  spikes,  etc.   It  may  also  be  utilized  in 


The  kit  of  saws,  handle  and  case,  complete,  costs  only 

Steel  and  Sanitation  (18) 

PROTECTION  and  cleanliness  are  the  primary 
requisites  for  lockers,  whether  they  are  installed 
in  club  house  and  school  or  factory  and  office.  Steel 
meets  both  demands  as  does  no  other  material.  And 
with  it  go  compactness,  durability,  and  neat  appear^ 
ance.  The  safeguards  against  fire  and  theft  are  perhaps 
no  more  important  than  those  of  sanitation.  The 
steel  locker  does  not  accumulate  germ  laden  dust, 
mold,  or  offensive  odors  and  whatever  is  placed  in  it 
is  kept  not  only  from  prying  hands  but  from  con- 
tamination. 

Steel  lockers  which,  in  point  of  construction,  reach  a 
plane  of  real  metal  cabinet  work  are  manufactured 
by  Terrell's  Equipment  Company.  Original  in  design, 
they  combine  fine  workmanship  with  materials  of  the 
best  grade.  The  frame  is  welded  and  the  doors  fit 
flush  when  closed. 

By  means  of  a  steel  rod  extending  to  the  top  and 
bottom  a  three-way  locking  device  is  provided  with  a 
turn  of  the  handle  at  the  middle.  A  flat  key  lock, 
combination,  or  a  padlock  is  furnished  as  desired. 
The  lockers  are  raised  from  the  floor  by  legs  which 
can  be  adjusted  from  six  to  eight  inches  as  conditions 
demand. 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  appearance. 
An  enamel  finish  of  either  black  or  olive  green  is  oflPered. 


(CofUinutd  on  page  282) 
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Eat 

in  Comfort 

Tourists  — Vacatlonists- 
Picknickers^ —  Campers 

HERE  is  the  handiest,  lightest,  most  compact  folding  table  for  out-door 
lunches  you  ever  saw.  We  want  to  send  you  one  on  our  special  low- 
price  approval  offer—so  you  can  see  for  yourself,  at  our  risk,  how  it 

can  be  set  up  m  the  tonneau  of  your  machine;  in  a  shady  spot;  on  the  porch; 
or  in  fact— any  place  -in  a  few  minutes'  time.  See  how,  with  this  table,  you 
can  eat  without  disgusting  bugs,  ants  or  insects  in  the  food  and  without 
cramped  limbs  or  body.  See  why  it  is  so  compact  that  you  can  throw  it  into 
the  tonneau  of  your  car  without  it  ever  being  in  the  way;  how  you  can  have 

it  always  with  you^always  instantly  ready  for  lunch— at  little  cost  The 


OUTIM 


TABLE 


is  made  with  a  rigid,  angle  steel  frame,  strong  enough  to  support  a 
man's  weight,  and  with  hght  folding  fibre  board  top ;  made  so  it  will 
never  brrak,  bend  or  fail  to  work  :  trtad«  to  last  a  lifetirai?,  Jt  makes  Ipnch  liine, 
plea^sure  time— so  clean,  handsome  and  convenient.  Send  the  couponjoday  for  our 
Free  fgJder-catiJog  and  full  details  of  this  special,  approval,  low-pncc  offer.    Addresa 

The  Polhamus  Company 

Dept*10l 
Ft*  Wayne,  Ind. 


Special  Low 
Price  Offer 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
now  and  we  will  smd 
our  frtre  foldei  ratalog, 
We'H  slsQ  tell  hnw  you 
can  get  the  COLAPSO 
Outing  Table  for  a 
limttca  time  or  our  m* 
troductory  offer  at  a 
special  low  price. 


THIS   SHOWS  table 

DiifotdccJ.  Stfcmb  W 

£p  to  40-    Iflnif  - 
2*^  wido.WelMK,         ^ 
iS    Ibft.  ^ 


Just  Send 
the  Cou- 
pon Today 


i 


The  Polh^mu*  Conifiaiijr 
DcoL  101      Fort  Wftym,  M« 

Please  send  me  free  folder-catalog  of 
your  Colapso  Outing  Tables  and  pajr- 
ticulars  of  your  no  riak,  approval,  low- 
price  introduaory  offer— without  obligation 
tome. 


O^giti^^d'by 


G-oogie-- 


THE  OPEN  ROAD  will  antwcr  jrour  Motor  and  Travel  questions. 
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Each  full  length  locker  has  a  hat  shelf  nine  inches  from 
the  top,  and  all  are  equipped  with  two  prong  hooks, 
three  of  these  in  the  smaller  lockers  and  five  with  a 
rod  for  hangers  in  the  larger.  The  number  plates  on 
the  door  are  of  brass. 

The  lockers  are  manufactured  in  a  variety  of  standard 
sizes.  In  single  tiers,  they  may  be  obtained  either 
five  or  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  floor  space  a  foot  square 
up  to  1 8  by  24  inches.  In  double  tiers,  the  height 
is  either  36  or  42  inches  with  the  same  gradations  in 
floor  space. 


CarefuUy  Made  Golf  Qubs  (19) 

FROM  grip  to  head, 
every  part  of  a  golf 
club  demands  care  and 
study,  but  no  detail  of 
construction  has  quite  the 
importance  of  the  shaft. 
Experts  are  agreed  that 
in  the  shaft  lies  the  secret 
of  a  good  club  and  each 
model,  from  driver  to 
putter,  has  its  particular 
requirements. 

The  wooden  clubs  need 
more  spring  than  the 
irons.  A  certain  whippi- 
ness  about  a  brassy  gives 
additional  driving  power 
to  the  stroke.  A  little 
,  more  stiffness  is  needed 
in  the  mid-iron  but  stiH 
rigidity  must  be  avoided. 
The  mashie  should  be 
quite  stiff*  while  a  strong, 
firm  inflexibility  charac- 
terizes the  niblick  which 
is  used  in  the  long  grass 
and  sand. 

These  variations,  trif- 
ling in  themselves,  give 
real  value  to  a  set  of  golf 
clubs.    One  manufacturer 
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who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  problem  of  shafts 
is  the  Burke  Golf  Company  and  the  clubs  sold  by  this 
company  are  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
most  exacting  players.  The  materials  u>(d,  the  nice 
adjustments  to  conditions,  the  finish  and  workmanship 
give  them  high  rank. 


There  is  of  course  a  tremendous  difference  in  gdf 
clubs.  It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  make  a  good  head, 
but  the  shaft  is  another  matter.  On  it  depends  the 
mysterious  "feel"  and  delicate  balance  of  the  club. 
Practically  the  only  wood  suitable  for  shafts  is  hickory 
which  is  grown  only  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  club,  the  hickory  must  be 
thoroughly  air-seasoned.  The  grain  must  be  straight 
and  what  is  known  as  second  growth  variety  used. 
This  has  the  stiff'ness,  toughness,  and  durability  which 
is  lacking  in  the  forest-grown  wood.  After  the  material 
has  been  carefully  selected,  with  due  attention  to 
texture  and  grain  to  make  a  perfect  shaft,  the  modeling 
and  tapering  must  be  fashioned  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  shaft  bends  symmetri- 
cally and  returns  to  per^ 
pendicular  quickly.  You 
have  only  to  examine 
critically  one  of  the  Burke 
shafts  to  see  how  skillfully 
these  aims  have  been 
achieved. 

In  the  wooden  heads 
air-seasoned  persimmon  is 
used,  rigid  inspection  be- 
ing given  so  that  freedom 
from  knots  and  imper- 
fections may  be  assured. 
They  are  finished  in  natu- 
ral, brown,  walnut,  and 
mahogany.  The  irons  are 
hand-forged  by  Scotch 
smiths  and  attached  to  the 
shaft  by  a  method  which 
is  distinctive  with  the 
Burke  Company,  loosen- 
ing is  well  nigh  impossible. 
Smooth  Russia  calf 
leather  is  used  for  the 
grips,  although  cork, 
split  calf,  sheep,  or  rub- 
ber is  furnished  as  desired. 
An  almost  infinite  variety 
of  wooden  and  iron  clubs 
are  made,  including  the 
special  irons  designed  to  help  the  novice  achieve  the 
difficult  back-spin.  This  company  handles  exclusively 
the  Harry  Vardon  autograph  clubs  of  which  there 
are  many  models.  The  catalogue  of  the  company  is  a 
work  of  art  in  itself  and  is  worth  the  perusal  of  any 
golfer  who  is  interested  in  reading  about  a  well  made  club. 
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America  At  War 


FOR  the.  first  time  in  a  hundred 
years  we  are  at  war  with  a  power- 
ful foreign  foe.  The  fire  that  has 
smoldered  for  two  years  has  blazed 
up  at  last.  That  which  we  have 
both  feared  and  expected  has  come 
to  pass. 

This  is  a  real  war,  make  no  mistake 
about  that.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  or  not  the  coming  year  sees 
our  troops  in  European  trenches, 
whether  or  not  our  Navy  comes  to 
grips  with  Germany's,  we  are  at  war! 
A  hundred-year  old  tradition  has 
been  broken  and  we  have  been  driven 
Ijjl^^j  to  take  sides  in  an  Old  World  conflict. 
^H^fe  The  cautious  and  skeptical  agree 
^^^P  that  we  could  not  possibly  engage 
^^H  in  a  safer  war.  Save  for  the  sub- 
^^BM  marines  and  a  few  commerce  raiders, 
^^^4  Germany's  battle  fleet  rides  at 
^  anchor  in  German  waters  and  Eng- 
land and  France  batter  ceaselessly  at  the  slowly  yielding  lines  on  the  western 
front.  Apparently  we  can  enjoy  the  thrill  of  being  at  war  and  know  none  of 
the  pains.    Therefore,  in  the  phrase  of  the  street,  we  should  worry. 

But  is  this  true.?  Can  it  be  possible  that  we  have  at  last  found  a  way  of 
dancing  without  paying  the  piper? — Of  getting  something  for  nothing?  Let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves.  The  age  of  miracles  has  not  returned.  History  has  not 
yet  found  a  way  of  holding  that  which  is  our  own  except  that  sometime,  some- 
where, we  be  willing  to  fight  for  it. 

And  how  shall  we  fight?  The  Minute  Men  are  no  more.  The 
Embattled  Farmer  drives  a  Ford  car  and  talks  over  the  telephone 
and  reads  the  daily  stock  market  reports.  He  has  long  since  for- 
gotten how  to  shoot,  and  the  woodcraft  that  made  the  Colonial  a 
deadly  menace  to  the  British  Redcoat  has  given  place  to  a  know- 
ledge of  sub-surface  irrigation  and  scientific  dairying. 

Nevertheless  the  old  spirit  is  still  sound.  Americans  are  still  strong  to  endure 
and  to  die.  Thousands  of  them  are  proving  it  in  France  to-day.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  more  are  asking  daily,  "What  can  I  do  to  serve  my  country?'* 

Only  a  small  proportion  can  bear  arms.  For  every  man  in  the  fighting  line 
there  must  be  three  others  behind  to  feed  and  clothe  him,  to  supply  him  with 
ammunition,  to  keep  communications  open,  and  to  care  for  his  wounds  or  to 
pay  him  the  last  tribute,  if  the  worst  befall  him. 

When  the  government  calls  there  will  be  no  lack  of  youth  to  fill  the  ranks, 
and  Uncle  Sam  will  know  how  to  drill  them  and  care  for  them  and  use  them. 
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What  of  the  millions  of  others  who  want  to  help  or  be  ready  to  help  when  the 
need  comes  for  them  to  step  forward?  For  the  present  those  of  us  who  stand  in 
that  class  must  help  ourselves  and  each  other. 

For  three  years  we  have  been  reading  of  that  vast,  mechanical,  industrial,  social 
organism,  the  modern  army.  It  is  a  world  in  miniature,  building  roads  and 
bridges  and  factories,  operating  railroads  and  telephone  and  telegraph  lines, 
buying  and  selling,  printing  newspapers,  keeping  books,  teaching  school,  play- 
ing and  fighting.    Practically  all  human  activities  are  represented  there. 

And  it  is  to  that  that  America  now  looks  forward.  The  million 
volunteers  who  would  spring  to  arms  between  sunrise  and  sunset! 
They  are  a  phrase,  a  Hight  of  the  imagination.  We  shall  have 
them — probably  more  than  we  can  use.  But  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  go  to  war.  This  is  an  affair  of  the  whole  nation.  Who- 
ever we  are,  whatever  we  do  we  are  at  war — all  of  us.  Perhaps 
the  thing  we  shall  do  is  not  greatly  different  from  the  thing  we  are 
now  doing.  It  may  be  the  same  thing.  None  the  less  we  are  in 
the  war  and  of  it. 

And  what  shall  we  do?  Uncle  Sam  will  decide  tha:  for  many  of  us.  For  the 
rest  it  is  our  first  and  greatest  duty  to  PREPARE — to  make  ourselves  fit  in 
body  and  spirit  for  whatever  test  may  come. 

This  is  addressed  with  special  force  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine.  They 
are  the  active  robust  men  of  the  nation — fit  descendants  of  the  Pioneers  of  the 
earlier  day.  Sun,  wind,  rain,  the  life  of  the  outdoors  have  trained  them  for 
this  day.    They  have  the  right  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

It  is  the  business  of  this  magazine  to  do  its  share  to  the  end  that  the  struc- 
ture erected  on  that  foundation  may  be  firmly  and  wisely  built. 

On  page  3S5  will  be  found  the  first  bulletin  of  THE  OUTING  LEGION.  It 
flies  no  nag.  Its  members  will  never  march  to  battle  as  a  unit.  Many  of  them 
will  never  shoulder  a  gun.  But  they  are  all  loyal  Americans  and  they  will 
serve  America.     Read  that  first  bulletin. 
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Catch-As-Catch-Can  Cruising 


By  Mabel  Reach  Hutchins 


Photoffraphs  by  L.  W.  Hutchins 


II 

In  Search  of  the  Delaware 

npHIS  is  a  continuation  of  the  serial  cruise  which  was  begun  in 
^  the  April  Outing.  In  the  first  chapter  we  carried  the  voyagers 
up  to  Lake  Hopatcong  through  the  old  Morris  and  Essex  Canal. 
There  their  craft  rested  through  the  summer  for  it  was  not  until 
Fall  that  they  found  a  convenient  holiday  for  another  lap  in  their 
southward  journey.  Now  they  tell  of  their  weary  pilgrimage  to 
a  river  that  seemed  always  to  recede.  Even  after  they  found  it  its 
elusive  quality  persisted. 


IT  will  be  great  shooting  down  the 
Delaware  this  warm  weather.  We 
won't  have  to  work  hard  there,"  said 
the  Captain,  as,  true  to  our  intentions, 
we  boarded  the  train  for  Lake  Hopat- 
cong on  the  week-end  of  the  Fourtn  of 
July.  Our  canoe  we  found,  turned 
up  against  the  barn  where  we  had  left 
it  when  we  took  our  hasty  departure 
for  New  York  a  few  weeks  before. 
This  plan  to  make  the  Delaware 
lasted  until,  out  on  the  lake,  the  ener- 
vating heat  began  to  play  havoc  with 
our  ambition. 


"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  fun  to 
find  a  good  spot  for  a  camp  and  stay 
here"?  tempted  my  better  half. 

And  I,  supposed  to  possess  the 
conscience  of  the  family,  succumbed 
to  temptation  without  hesitation. 
"Let's.  There  really  is  no  hurry  about 
reaching  the  Delaware."  So,  paddling 
up  to  the  farther  end  of  the  lake  to  one 
of  the  few  wild  spots  left,  we  pitched 
camp  and  spent  several  week-ends 
during  the  hot  summer  months.  Swim- 
ming, fishing,  eating,  sleeping,  loafing, 
to  our  heart's  content — we  waited  for 
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ambition  to  spur  us  on  to  the  much 
heard  of  Delaware. 

With  the  coming  of  October  the 
spicy  breath  of  autumn  was  wafted 
to  us,  even  in  the  city.  There  was  a 
twang  to  the  air  that  brought  visions 
of  gorgeous  brown  and  crimson  foliage, 
of  hazy  days,  of  fields  of  com  in  the 
shock.  We  could  wait  no  longer. 
Carefully  we  went  over  our  work  and 
figured  that,  by  working  night  and 
day,  we  could  get  away  for  a  few  days 
by  the  tenth  of  the  month. 

In  the  spring,  weary,  without  energy, 
irritable,  one  tires  of  people  and  wants 
only  quiet  and  rest,  but  when  October 
comes  with  its  whisper  of  winter,  the 
idea  of  fun  and  companionship  appeals. 
So,  when  I  suggested,  **Why  not  take 
company  with  us  on  our  Delaware 
trip.^"  I  was  eagerly  seconded. 

"Who  shall  it  be?"  quoth  he. 
"Who.?"  I  echoed.  And  then  we 
thought.  They  must  be  accustomed  to 
camping,  willing  to  paddle  hard  and  to 


undergo  whatever  hardships  come  up. 

"Let's  take  that  fool  Artist  and  his 
wife,"  came  from  the  Captain. 

"Good!    We'll  go  see  them." 

"And  from  the  canal  we  go  down  the 
Delaware  and  they  all  say  that's  a 
wonderful  river  with  plenty  of  fast 
water  and  fine  camping  spots,"  was 
the  enthusiastic  ending  of  our  plea  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Artist.  They  oflFered 
excuse  after  excuse,  but  to  no  avail. 

Perhaps  the  funniest  part  of  the 
trip  was  the  consultation  over  what 
to  take  and  what  not  to  take.  Of 
course  the  Captain  presided,  opening 
the  discussion  with  nis  serious  "Now 
this  is  to  be  no  tin  can,  fancy  dress 
picnic.  We  are  going  to  get  down  to 
first  principles.  No  superfluities  with 
four  m  the  canoe  and  all  those  planes 
and  locks  to  carry  over.  We'll  ship  our 
street  clothes  on  to  Burlington  and 
have  only  camp  toggery  with  us. 
We'll  carry  *the  makings'  in  place  of 
canned  beans,  bread,  and  such  stuff." 


Only  once  did  we  ride  through  a  lock.     Here  the  old  tender  took  pity  on  us  and,  being 
polite  people,  we  let  our  guests  ride  through 
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A  lucky  thing  for  us  that  it  was  not  windy  or  cold  that  night.     The  tent  was 

a  sight.     We  anchored  it  to  the  canoe,  to  bushes  or  anything  we  could  find, 

for  stakes  would  not  stick  in  that  sznd 


So  the  necessary  amounts  of  cornmeal, 
dried  beans,  flour,  dried  fruits,  to 
keep  life  in  our  bodies  for  a  week  were 
figured  out. 

On  Thursday  morning  Mrs.  Artist 
and  I  met  our  worthy  partners,  who 
had  gone  to  Hopatcong  the  night  before 
to  bring  the  canoe  down  to  the  station 
at  Landing  and,  taking  only  a  few 
minutes  to  don  knickers  and  flannel 
shirts,  we  were  oflF. 

To  our  question,  "What  did  you 
have  to  eat  last  night  .^"  they  an- 
swered, **  Pickles,  sorghum,  and  beans." 
And  then  we  chuckled.  After  all  the 
Captain's  insistence  that  we  take  no 
prepared  food,  they  resorted,  the 
very  first  meal,  to  the  store  across 
the  cove  in  preference  to  cooking. 
Verily,  various  are  the  vagaries  of  the 
male  sex! 

The  old  plane  tender's  information 
about  Lake  Musconetcong,  given  when 
we  lost  our  way  and  arrived  there  by 
mistake  on  our  trip  in  the  spring,  was 
correct.     It  was  only  a  spreading  out 


of  the  canal,  shallow  and  weedy,  and 
judging  from  the  fishermen  scattered 
around,  a  rendezvous  for  fishing. 

Even  more  gorgeous  and  beautiful 
than  we  had  anticipated  was  the 
panorama  of  autumn  woods  and  foli- 
age which  greeted  us  w^hen  the  canal 
was  reached  once  more.  There  were 
all  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and  brown 
foliage  with  here  and  there  an  ever- 
green for  variety.  The  orange  berries 
of  the  bitter  sweet  and  the  red  berries 
of  various  sorts  were  everywhere; 
beyond  in  the  distance  were  fields, 
sometimes  of  corn  standing  in  shocks, 
sometimes  of  brown  earth  freshly 
turned  up  in  the  fall  plowing;  and  still 
farther  beyond  was  the  hazy  line  of 
hills,  and  the  bright,  autumn  sunlight 
shone  over  all. 

It  was  living  to  be  paddling  along 
with  never  a  care  or  a  worry — save 
that  of  finding  a  place  to  pitch  our 
camp  before  dark  and  reaching  the 
Delaware.  Elderberry  bushes,  laden 
with  fruit,  and  occasionally  a  walnut 
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or  chestnut  tree — with  nuts  on  it — 
refreshed  the  more  practical  parts  of 
our  being.  And,  I  must  not  forget 
the  apples.  Apple  sauce  makes  a  nne 
camp  dish. 

Shortly  before  the  sun  set  we 
turned  a  bend  and  all  exclaimed  in 
unison  "Beautiful,"  drawn  out  like, 
you  know  how  one  says  it  when  fairly 
gasping  with  joy  at  the  beauty  of 
anything.  There  before  us  was  a 
complete  circle  formed  by  the  trees, 
mountains  and  sky  and  their  reflec- 
tion in  the  water. 

"Can't  we  stop  long  enough  to 
sketch  it.^'*  said  the  artist  reaching 
for  his  sketch  box.  "Sketch  away," 
said  the  Captain,  picking  up  his 
camera,  "I'll  get  it  too." 

A  Camping  Waldorf 

Camping  time  found  us  in  an  ideal 
place — right  where  the  canal  and  the 
Musconetcong  River  almost  meet. 
A  level  grassy  stretch,  open,  but 
bounded  with  trees  and  bushes,  oflFered 
a  fine  site  for  the  tent.  There  was 
everything  there  but  drinking  water — 
and  we  had  a  bag  full  of  that — so 
what  cared  we.? 

Taking  charge  of  affairs,  the  Captain 
ordered  his  squad  about.  The  tent 
was  soon  up,  the  fire  built,  wood  col- 
lected, and  dinner  cooking.  I,  armed 
with  a  hatchet,  proceeded  to  "mow 
the  lawn,"  not  because  of  a  fanatical 
sense  of  neatness  and  tidiness,  but 
because  I  was  endeavoring  to  fill  the 
cavernous  depths  of  a  muslin  bag 
which   was    to   serve    as    a    mattress. 

We  were  living  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
on  this  trip.  Mrs.  Artist  "had  a 
back"  and  so,  that  no  one  might  feel 
slighted,  we  carried  two  air  mattresses 
and  this  muslin  bag.  I  might  add 
that  this  bag  proved  quite  practical 
and  well  worth  carrying.  Instead  of 
emptying  it  and  fillmg  it  again  each 
day,  we  simply  left  the  leaves  and 
grass  in  it  and  threw  it  in  the  canoe 
to  sit  on. 

That  evening,  around  the  camp- 
fire,  we  feasted  like  kings.  While  we 
ate,  beans  were  soaking  and  during  the 
evening  they  boiled  vigorously.  Then, 


when  there  were  plenty  of  coals,  we 
dug  a  bean  hole  and  there  they  cooked 
all  night.  Prunes  were  put  to  soak  just 
before  we  retired. 

Pancakes  and  bacon  and  stewed 
prunes  and  coflFee  for  breakfast  I 
Doesn't  it  sound  good  ?  A  few  minutes 
for  sketching  and  picture-taking  and 
airing  the  bedding,  and  we  were  oflF. 

"How  many  miles  have  we  gone? 
Can  we  make  the  Delaware  to-day?" 
were  the  first  questions  asked  as  we 
embarked.  "Delaware!"  the  Captain 
fairly  snorted,  "We  won't  get  any 
farther  than  Hackettstown  unless  we 
go  faster  than  we  have  gone."  And, 
what  with  the  warm  weather  and  the 
carries  around  locks  and  planes,  we 
did  not  reach  Hackettstown  until  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Here  we  had  to  stop  for  a  consulta- 
tion. Just  beyond  were  the  New  Jer- 
sey Fish  Hatcheries  and  we  were 
anxious  to  visit  them.  But,  if  we  did, 
it  would  make  us  late  getting  into 
camp.  Should  we  or  should  we  not? 
A  coin  decided  the  matter  so,  drawing 
the  canoe  up  on  the  bank,  we  started 
"cross  lots."  Mrs.  Artist  and  I, 
thinking  we  were  to  go  through  a 
settlement,  donned  our  skirts.  Skirts! 
— to  climb  fences,  wade  through  brush 
—"stick-tights"  at  that — climb  a  hi^h 
railroad  embankment  and  down  aeain 
— Why  were  they  ever  invented  ?  And 
the  heat!  It  actually  was  July 
weather. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing,  the  Superin- 
tendent at  the  hatchery  told  us  there 
was  a  nice  spot  for  a  camp  just  before 
we  came  to  a  bridge,  for,  by  the  time 
we  reached  it,  it  was  so  dark  we  could 
see  nothing  but  the  dim  outline  of  the 
shore.  The  men  pitched  camp  while 
we  paddled  across  the  canal  and 
crossed  some  fields  to  a  farm  house. 

We  knocked,  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  rather  young  woman  and  we  said 
"Good  evening."  The  poor  woman! 
She  didn't  know  how  to  greet  us. 
Who  were  these  persons  with  feminine 
voices  and  masculine  attire?  "Will 
you  sell  us  a  few  potatoes?"  we 
asked  her.  "Potatoes?"  she  gasped, 
"I  ain't  got  very  many."  Little  did 
she  know  of  the  apartment  dweller's 
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We  met  our  worthy  partners  who  had  gone  up  the  Lake  the  night  before  and,  taking 
only  a  few  minutes  to  don  knickers  and  flannel  shirts,  we  were  off 


or  camper's  definition  of  "a  few'*  as 
applied  to  potatoes. 

"Can't  you  let  us  have  eight?"  we 
insisted. 

"Eight!  Oh,  yes,  I  can  let  you  have 
eight  all  right." 

But  she  was  still  unable  to  think 
in  terms  of  eight  potatoes  and  we 
fixed  our  own  price. 

Saturday  morning  we  had  an  idea. 
And  we  got  that  idea  from  a  mule. 
Sounds  queer,  doesn't  it.?  You  see, 
we  had  been  figuring  out  the  distance 
yet  to  cover  and  decided  that  we  had 
to  reach  the  Delaware  by  niight  or  we 
couldn't  possibly  get  to  Burlington  on 
Monday,  which  was  the  latest  the 
Artists  could  be  away. 

Consequently,  when  the  old  canal 
boat  with  its  mule  passed  we  observed 
that  the  mule  walked  at  a  fairly  good 
speed.  Our  idea?  Why,  we  would 
take  turns  "being  mules"  and  so  make 
better  time. 

It  was  fun  at  first.  We  took  turns 
in  teams  and  the  change  to  exercising 


legs  instead  of  arms  was  a  relief.  But 
the  day  was  even  hotter  than  either 
of  the  preceding  and  when  the  blisters 
began  to  come — OH! 

All  day  we  kept  at  it  though.  At 
noon  we  passed  through  a  village  and 
Mrs.  Artist  and  I  went  into  a  store  to 
replenish  our  food  supply. 

There  three  village  dames,  dressed 
in  sunbonnets  and  aprons,  entered. 
They  looked  like  relics  of  a  bygone 
day  and  from  the  shocked  glances 
they  cast  at  our  "trousers"  (I  suppose 
they  called  them  that),  we  were  the 
forerunners  of  a  new  and  an  evil  age. 

Night  was  approaching  and  still 
the  Delaware  eluded  us.  Worse  still, 
the  canal  which,  up  to  this  time,  had 
been  wonderfully  clear  and  clean,  was 
becoming  exceedingly  dirty.  We  never 
had  considered  drinking  it,  but  this 
water  would  not  do  even  to  wash  our 
hands  in.  'Twould  be  a  horrible  place 
to  camp. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Delaware 
was    an    unknown    quantity    and    it 
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The  entire  distance  of  this  canal  these  wonderful  views  kept  opening  up  between  breaks 
in  the  foh'age.     The  canal  was,  of  course,  always  on  a  higher  level  than  the  river 


would  be  dark  before  we  reached .  it. 
What  should  we  do? 

Several  inquiries  of  passersby  elicited 
the  information  that  we  were  **about 
six  miles  from  the  Delaware."  Ac- 
cording to  other  passersby,  we  re- 
mained six  miles  from  the  Delaware 
for  an  hour  or  more.  The  native's 
idea  of  distances  is  in  the  same  class 
for  vagueness  with  the  farm  woman's 
estimate  of  the  price  of  eight  potatoes. 
But  night  was  coming  on  and  we  must 
travel  or  camp. 

The  coin  said  Delaware,  so  on  we 
went!  We  came  to  a  store  and  got 
some  fruit  and  crackers  and  then 
went  on  and  on  and  on.  Darkness 
came, and  also  the  town  of  Phillipsburg, 
where  We  followed  the  devious  route 
of  the  canal  under  bridges,  along  rail- 
road tracks,  through  back  alleys  and 
yards,  but  still  no  Delaware! 

Even  the  tow  path,  in  which  we  had 
implicit  faith,  failed  us  in  one  spot  and 
the  Captain  and  I,  who  were  scouting 
along  It  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Artist 
paddled  the  canoe,  walked  into  a  pool 


of  water.  The  path  was  quite"  sub- 
merged and  we  had  to  climb  a  fence 
and  walk  along  a  plank. 

Continually,  cries  came  from  the 
occupants  of  the  canoe  that  the  water 
was  getting  so  thick  they  could  not 
get  the  paddles  in  it.  Evidently 
civilization  and  cleanliness  are  not 
yet     synonymous. 

We  were  almost  glad  it  was  dark 
for  the  smell  and  consistency  were 
enough  without  the  sight. 

At  last,  silently,  with  bated  breath, 
because  we  had  been  hearing  all  along 
the  route  of  the  snippishness,  crabbed- 
ness,  arid  general  all  round  omeriness 
of  the  tender,  we  approached  the 
plane  which  would,  so  we  expected, 
carry  us  into  the  Delaware,  that 
Mecca  of  our  dreams  and  labors. 

"Sneak  by  him  if  you  can,"  they  all 
said  when  speaking  of  the  tender. 
So,  talking  in  whispers  and  creeping 
about  like  thieves  in  the  night,  we 
landed.  Nothing  but  a  network  of 
bridges,  railroads,  and  streets  could 
be    seen.      And    nothing    but    trains, 
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street  cars,  and  automobiles  could  be 
heard.  We  discovered  where  the  plane 
extended  down  into  cavernous  depths 
and,  we  carrying  some  small  duffle, 
went  ahead  to  try  to  pick  a  path  for 
the  men  who  had  the  canoe  on  their 
heads. 

**FacUis  descensus  Averno**  the  Latin 
poet  says,  and  changing  the  first  word 
to  "difficilis,'  this  aptly  describes 
our  descent  to  the  Delaware.  We 
stumbled  into  bushes  and  over  rocks. 
Then,  Mrs.  Artist  stepped  into  a 
puddle.  **Water,"  we  cried  and  this 
was  the  signal  for  the  lowering  of  the 
canoe.  But  it  was  a  false  hope.  True, 
there  was  water,  but  not  enough  to 
float  a  canoe.  We  were  at  the  end 
of  the  plane.  What  could  be  the 
matter?  Where  was  this  much  vaunt- 
ed Delaware? 

Nothing  to  do  but  explore  and  find 
out,  so,  with  the  command  to  us, 
**You  go  back  and  stay  with  the 
duffle,"  the  men  picked  up  the  boat 
once  more  and  disappeared  in  the 
cave. 

Back  to  the  railroad  tracks  and  the 
crabbed  locktenderl  With  our  hearts 
in  our  mouths,  back  we  scrambled. 
Seating  ourselves  on  the  packs  we 
.spent — it  must  have  been  an  hour — 
alternately  holding  our  breaths  in  fear 
and  then  drawing  deep  sighs  of  relief. 
That  tender's  house  was  just  across 
the  way  and  he  must  have  had  a 
large  family  or  lots  of  company  for, 
almost  constantly,  so  it  seemed,  the 
door  would  open  and  some  one  would 
come  out.  Tnen  we,  with  a  whispered 
"Here  he  comes,"  would  hold  our 
breaths  until  they  turned  in  the  other 
direction. 

**Well,  we  found  her  at  last,"  said 
the  men  as  they  crossed  the  tracks  and 
joined  us,  "but  she's  a  long  way  off. 
We  have  carried  that  canoe  half  a  mile, 
through  tunnels,  over  a  bridge  arch, 
through  mud  a  foot  deep.  Come  on." 
Picking  up  the  packs  they  started 
across  the  tracks  and  we  followed. 

They  led  us  down  a  sand  bank, 
through  brush,  and  across  some  rocks 
to  the  canoe  where  we  all  embarked — 
only  to  find,  before  we  had  gone  ten 
feet,  that  we  were  stuck  fast  on  a  rock. 


No  use  I  Not  enough  water!  Out  we 
must  climb.  Thus  inauspiciously 
began  our  descent  of  the  Delaware. 
"Tnoufjht  you  told  us  this  was  a  great 
river  with  plenty  of  water,"  scornfully 
remarked  the  Artist. 

Some  way  or  other  we  had  to  get 
away  from  those  bridges  with  their 
roaring  noises,  so  the  Captain  started 
out  wading  and  guiding  the  canoe 
back  and  forth  between  the  rocks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Artist  and  I  hopped  along 
the  shore  from  rock  to  rock.  For  a 
mile  we  traveled  in  this  perilous  man- 
ner. 

Water,  Water  Everywhere 

It  was  sometime  between  ten  and 
midnight,  we  had  had  no  dinner  and 
not  much  lunch  and,  what  was  worse, 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  pros- 
pect of  any.  Our  supply  of  drinking 
water  was  low  and  we  could  neither 
paddle  down  the  river  nor  find  a  place 
to  camp. 

In  a  vain  hope  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania shore,  which  looked  hieh  and 
woodsy  in  the  darkness,  would  offer 
some  camping  spot,  the  men,  finding 
a  place  deep  enough,  paddled  across. 
They  were  soon  back  with  the  news 
that  on  the  other  side  of  that  high 
bank  was  more  water — ^the  Lehigh 
canal  as  we  found  out  later — but  no 
place  to  camp. 

By  this  time  everyone  was  so  cross 
and  tired  that  the  conversation  was 
not  repea table.  Sand  or  no  sand, 
railroad  or  no  railroad,  water  or  no 
water,  it  was  emphatically  stated  that 
we  would  not  go  any  farther.  And  we 
didn't! 

A  lucky  thing  for  us  that  it  was  not 
windy  or  cold  that  night.  The  tent 
was  a  sight.  We  anchored  it  to  the 
canoe,  to  bushes,  or  anything  we  could 
find,  for  stakes  would  not  stick  in  that 
sand.  We  managed  to  pick  up  enough 
driftwood  for  a  cooking  fire.  And  the 
poor  captain!  he  was  humiliated  be- 
yond measure.  The  only  extra  dry 
garments  in  the  packs  were  a  woman's 
wool  union  suit  and  women's  skirts — 
and  he  had  either  to  wear  them  or  go 
wet.  Such  helplessness  as  he  displayedj 
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as  soon  as  he  donned  skirts!  "Didn't 
blame  women  for  being  helpless  if  they 
had  to  drag  such  nuisances  around, ' 
he  growled. 

Dinner  over,  at  one  a.  m.,  we  sl^pt 
and  not  even  the  trains  passing  close 
by  had  power  to  wake  us.  Someone 
remarked  next  morning,  "Guess  they 
don't  run  any  night  trains  on  this 
road,"  and  that  was  the  main  line  of 
a  great  railroad. 

Up  and  out  hunting  wood  for  fire 
to  dry  his  clothes  and  get  breakfast, 
the  Captain,  in  his  feminine  attire, 
looked  the  veriest  old  hag  imaginable. 
An  old  man  who  was  wandering  along 
the  shore,  stopped  and  stared.  It  was 
such  a  relievea  expression  that  passed 
over  his  face  when  a  deep,  gruff  voice 
bade  him  "Good  Morning." 

Then,  judging  from  the  attire  that 
he  had  found  a  kindred  spirit,  he  asked, 
"Did  you  see  two  fellows  go  by  here?" 

Receiving  the  answer  "No,"  he 
whispered,  "If  you  see  'em  ask  'em  for 
a  drink.    They've  got  a  bottle." 

Daylight  had  not  shown  us  any  more 
water  in  the  river  so,  as  the  women 
would  not  attempt  to  steer  the  canoe 
through  those  rocks,  in*  true  squaw 
style  they  must  walk  while  their  braves 
rode.  And  it  wasn't  plain,  ordinary 
walking.  Starting  out  on  the  Jersey 
side,  we  leaped  from  rock  to  rock, 
crossed  inflowing  sewers  and  brooks* 
climbed  steep  bluffs  and  crawled 
under  overhanging  branches.  Then 
the  braves  came  and  took  us  across  to 
the  tow-path  so  that  it  would  be 
easier  walking. 

And  oh!  for  a  drink  of  water!  Nary 
a  drop  had  passed  our  lips  since 
the  night  before.  We  walked  and 
walked.  Blisters  left  from  our  Satur- 
day walk  soon  began  to  make  their 
presence  known  and  the  sun  beat 
down  with  unrelenting  fury.  Across 
the  canal  were  many  cottages  and 
springs  of  clear,  crystal  water.  We 
expenenced  all  the  agony  of  Tantalus 
of  old,  dying  of  thirst  and  the  trick- 
ling drops  just  out  of  reach.  For 
those  springs,  across  the  canal,  were 
as  inaccessible  as  if  they  had  been 
miles  away. 

When  mortal  flesh  had  endured  all 


that  was  possible  we  came  to  an  open- 
ing in  the  dense  woods  and  found  the 
men  waiting  to  take  us  across  to  some 
cottages  on  the  other  side  where  we 
could  get  some  water.  Nectar  was 
never  sweeter. 

\yhat  is  the  story,  "Off  again,  on 
again,  gone  again,  etc.  ?"  We  did  just 
that  all  day,  for  our  much  anticipated 
Delaware  proved  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion— because  of  the  dry  season 
passersby  told  us.  We  would  ride  a 
bit,  hear  the  roar  of  rapids,  explore  a 
bit  and  find  shallow  water — and  the 
squaws  would  hop  out  and  scramble 
to  shore.  After  the  first  time,  when 
we  climbed  out  with  bare  feet  and  had 
to  walk  over  the  rocks,  we  made  no 
attempt  to  keep  dry  but  waded  out, 
shoes  and  all.  It  felt  much  cooler 
anyway. 

How  Many  Locks  to  Bristol? 

Fifteen  miles  we  traveled  on  that 
Delaware  and  then  we  met  two  chaps 
who  told  us  that  if  we  wanted  to  make 
time — ^we  must  go  45  miles  in  one  day 
— we  should  carry  into  the  canal  across 
from  Milford. 

In  the  canal  the  only  things  that 
might  delay  progress  were  the  locks — 
how  many  were  there.?  That  was  what 
we  wanted  to  find  out.  The  place 
where  we  carried  in  was  just  back  of  a 
country  hotel.  As  we  were  going  by 
the  curious  occupants  came  out  one 
by  one. 

"How  many  locks  are  there  between 
here  and  Bristol?"  asked  the  Artist 
of  an  old  lady. 

"How  many  locks  are  there  between 
here  and  Bristol  ?"  asked  the  old  lady 
of  an  old  man. 

"How  many  locks  are  there  between 
here  and  Bristol.?"  asked  the  old  man 
of  a  portly  old  fellow  who  just  then 
came  through  the  door  with  a  large 
tray  of  beer  held  out  in  front  of  him. 

"What's  that,  you  say?"  yelled 
the  last  mentioned  gentleman,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  trifle  deaf. 

"How  many  locks  are  there  between 
here  and  Bristol?'  was  repeated  once 
more. 

"How  many  locks  between  here  and 
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Bristol?  Let's  see!"  And  then  he 
counted.  "One.  two,  three, — four, — 
five — six — "  and  so  on,  I  have  for- 
gotten what  the  final  decision  was, 
but  I  shall  never  forget  the  picture  he 
made,  carefuUjr  holding  that  tray  of 
beer  against  his  portly  stomach,  his 
head  tnrown  back  and  his  eyes  closed 
in  deep  thought! 

We  pitched  camp  that  night  about 
four  miles  down  the  canal.  What  a 
delicious  stew  we  had  and  how  good 
it  was  to  %rawl  into  the  blankets! 
But,  alas!  It  seemed  that  we  had  just 
nicely  dozed  oflF 
when  loud  voices 
and  tinkling  bells 
were  heard. 

"What  the  — !" 
said  the  .Captain, 
starting  up.  We 
all  craned  our  necks 
and  discovered  that 
a  canal  boat,  which 
hsid  been  standing 
a  short  distance 
above  us,  was  start- 
ing out — at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Back  in  dream- 
land again,  a  second 
time  voices  and 
tinkling  bells  were 
heard  and  a  second 
boat  passed.  And 
thus  they  kept  it 
up  until  daylight 
and  we  decided  that 
we   might    as  well 

fet  up — for  it  was 
orty  miles  to 
Bristol  and  we  must 
be  there  by  night. 
What  a  view  we 
had!  A  few  steps 
from  our  camp  was 
a  bridge  over  the 
canal  and,  from  this 
bridge  one  could 
look  down,  across 
the  Delaware  with 
its  lovely  hills.  The 
entire  distance  of 
this  canal  these 
wonderful  views 
kept    opening    up 


Food! 

The  necessary  amounts  to  keep  life 
in  our  bodies  for  a  week  were  figured 
out. 

1      package  Grapehuts, 
3      packages  Teco*  Flour, 
3}/i  pounds  Gold  Medal  Flour, 
1      pound  yellow  com  meal, 
1      package  H.  O.  Oatmeal, 

1  package  Comet  unpolished  rice, 

2  pounds  American  cheese, 
2      pounds  pea  beans, 
214  pounds  bacon, 
2      pounds  salt  pork, 

2  pounds  brown  sugar, 
1      poimd  white  sugar, 

}4  pound  tea, 
1      pound  coffee, 

3  cans  evaporated  milk. 


2      packages  Sultana  Raisins, 
2      pounds  prunes. 

Salt, 
Pepper, 
Baldng  powder. 


Bought  on  trip  to  supplement  above 
Ust. 

2  pounds  butter. 

Bread — 4  large  loaves. 

Crackers  or  cookies — 4  boxes, 

Raisins,  1  box. 

Peanut  butter— 1  small  jar, 

1  onion. 

Bananas— 1  dozen, 

Bologna — 4  slices, 

Potatoes— about  3  quarts. 

Beets- 1  jar. 

Syrup— 1  can. 

Sugar— 1  poimd, 

MUk — 6    small    cans    evaporated, 

2  quarts  fresh 
Chocolate, 
Ham  sandwiches,  4, 
Raisin  pie— 2  pies. 


between  breaks  in  the  foliage.    Once 
in  a  while  we  would  see  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  covered  bridges  which  span- 
ned the  Delaware. 
Our  last  day  was  fearfully  hot.    We 

E addled  steadily  and  hard  except  for  a 
alf  hour  or  so  when  we  climbed  on  a 
canal  boat  to  rest.  At  six  o'clock  we 
were  in  Morrisville,  twelve  miles  from 
Bristol.  As  we  were  going  to  the 
Lakanoo  Canoe  Club,  at  Burlington, 
across  from  Bristol,  the  Captain  and  I 
started  out  to  find  a  telephone — and 
something  to  eat.  Ham  sandwiches 
and  raisin  pie  we 
took  back  for  our 
dinner,  and  we  took 
back  good  news  as 
well,  for,  calling  the 
Lakanoo  Club,  we 
found  that  some 
friends  would  meet 
us  at  Bristol  and 
guide  us  across  the 
river. 

Inspired  by  food 
and  news — and  the 
cool  weather,  for  a 
wind  had  sprung  up 
— the  men  fell  to 
the  paddles  and 
those  miles  fairly 
flew  by.  Carries 
meant  nothing  to 
us  now,  we  had  our 
system  down  so  well 
and,  as  we  turned 
a  bend,  we  saw  the 
town  clock — on  the 
stroke  of  nine. 

A  breezy  ride 
across  the  Delaware 
ended  our  trip. 
The  Clubhouse  was 
turned  over  to  us 
and  baths  and  fresh 
clothing  made  us 
feel  like  new  beings. 
Our  last  words  as 
our  duffle  checked, 
we  boarded  the 
train  for  home  were 
"Watch  for  us  next 
month.       We     are 


on 


our    way     to 
Chesapeake  Bay." 
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With  Isacque  Oualton  on 
the  Seine 

By  W.  G.  Shepherd 

Two  Americans  Relieve  the  Tedium  of  War- 
Waiting  in  Paris  by  a  Sporting  Expedition 

THAT  an  American  in  Paris  these  European  cousin's  boots,  try  as  you 
days  should  want  to  go  fishing  will.  You  cannot  be  sufficiently  in- 
once — once,  mark  you — is  logical,  terested  in  the  casualty  lists;  you 
That  he  should  want  to  go  fishing  cannot  grow  sufficiently  happy  over 
twice  would  be  unexplainable;  but  the  successes  of  your  cousin  s  fellows 
that  point  will  be  developed  later  on. 

The  conditions  that  might  drive 
an  American  in  Paris  to  seeking  the 
unwariike  occupation  of  fishing  in 
the  Seine,  may  be  put  forth  thus:  An 
American  can  be  lonelier  in  Europe 
these  spring  days  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Traveling  men,  Sun- 
daying  in  American  hotels,  are  as  men 
sitting  in  their  smoking  jackets  and 
slippers  beside  their  own  firesides, 
compared  with  any  American  on  any 
week  day  in  any  European  hotel  in 
these  war  times. 

There  are  few  enough  representa- 
tives of  Yankeedom  in  Europe,  but 
what  with  magazine  writers,  war  cor- 
respondents and  salesmen  of  war  sup- 
plies, there  are  enough  of  them  to 
dot  the  lobbies  of  European  hotels 
with  gloomy  spectacles  of  Yankee 
home-sickness  and  spring  fever. 
Americans — and  this  applies  to  all 
other  neutrals — do  not  fit  in  with  the 
folk  about  them  in  Europe,  just  now. 
You    cannot    put    yourself    in    your 


your 
on  the  battlefield;    you  cannot  hate 
the  enemy  with  sufficient  unction. 

You  cannot  make  yourself  one  in 
mind  with  those  persons  about  you 
whose  fortunes  and  very  lives,  per- 
haps, are  dependent  on  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  You  are  bound  to  be, 
more  or  less,  an  isolated  figure,  a  rare 
bird,  sympathetic  with  those  about 
you  and  solicitous  of  their  national 
welfare,  but  seeking  the  companion- 
ship of  isolated  Yankee  figures  like 
yourself  and  desiring  strongly,  at 
times,  to  put  the  whole  thing  out  of 
your  mind  and  get  away  from  all  the 
influences  and  the  atmosphere  of  war. 
And  so,  if  you  were  to  find  yourself, 
when  in  such  a  mood,  accosted,  in  a 
dreary  hotel  lobby  by  a  plump,  and 
happy-faced  American,  with  shoes  of 
the  croquet-ball-toe  variety  and  a  hat 
that  seemed  to  give  three  cheers  for 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  .you  would 
naturally  find  yourself  listening  wil- 
lingly to  his  greeting  and  welcoming 
him  in  your  mind  as  he  plumped  him- 
This  article  was  written  before  the  American  break  with  Germany  and  therefore  before  Ameri- 
cans had  become  "noble  allies"  of  the  French,  Mr.  Shepherd  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  a  correspondent  of  the  United  Press  Associations  in  Europe. 
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self  down  in  a  chair  beside  you  and 
went  through,  all  the  complicated 
American  motions  of  lighting  a  cigar. 
You  would  not  be  able  to  differ  with 
him  as  he  told  you  how  uncomfortably 
lonely  an  American  in  Europe  can 
become  in  wartime.  If  he  were  to 
say,  as  he  wiped  his  bald  head  with  his 
handkerchief^  "I've  tried  all  the  thea- 
ters and  moving  picture  shows  and 
cafes  and  they're  as  full  of  war  as 
Verdun,"  you  would  begin  to  realize 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about;    that  he  was  a  human  being  like 

irourself  with  folks  back  home  who 
isten  to  him  when  he  wants  to  talk 
and  who  are  not  always  expecting  him 
to  love  the  persons  and  things  they 
love  and  hate  those  they  hate. 

Just  let  such  a  man  from  home  tell 
you,  as  he  comfortably  toys  with  his 
cigar — ^what  time  he  is  not  puffing  it 
and  blowing  rings — in  good  honest 
American  talk  that  he  "is  coining 
money  selling  woolens  for  uniforms 
but  that  dough  isn't  the  whole  thing 
in  the  world, '  and  then  let  him  say, 
"Why,  I'm  so  crazy  for  my  summer 
fishing  trip  in  ^Yisconsin  that  I'm 
going  to  try  fishing  in  the  Seine," 
and,  if  you  care  anything  for  fishing, 
you'll  say: 

"When  are  you  goine?" 

From  then  on  it  will  he  easy  enough 
to  forget  the  war  and  get  mixed  up  in  a 
fishing  trip.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
having  your  hotel  porter  give  you  the 
name  of  a  fisherman's  hotel  somewhere 
along  the  banks  of  the  Seine  where 
you  will  be  welcomed  the  next  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  supplied  with  a 
fisherman's  outfit. 

And  when  Saturday  afternoon  rolls 
arouifd  you  go  to  the  Gare  du  Nord 
station  to  take  your  train. 

There  is  one  army  that  has  not  been 
whipped,  as  yet,  m  the  Great  War 
and  one  that  won't  be  whipped.  It 
is  the  army  of  commuters.  It's  a 
smaller  army  and  it's  grayer  on  the 
head  than  it  was  before  the  war,  and 
some  of  its  members  are  one-legged 
and  one-armed,  but,  if  you  could  put 
yourself  down  on  a  wishing  rug  in  any 
capital  in  Europe  you  would  discover 
down  at  the  railroad  station  to-morrow 


morning  hurried,  worried  crowds  of 
men  and  young  women  dashing  off 
through  the  depot  corridors  to  do  their 
part  of  the  world's  work  in  their 
offices.  And  to-morrow  evening  you 
would  see  them  all  come  hustling  back 
to  catch  the  "five-fifteen." 

For  about  one  week  after  the  Ger- 
mans had  taken  possession  of  Brus- 
sels the  Belgian  commuters,  endured 
meekly  the  experience  of  walking 
or  buggy-riding  to  work.  After  that, 
just  to  get  peace  and  keep  the 
commuters  quiet,  the  Germans  re- 
stored the  service  of  the  "seven-ten" 
and  the  "five-fifteen"  from  Op  Zoom 
and  the  other  little  surburban  spots 
around  Brussels  and  the  commuters 
took  up  the  old  life  again. 

Saturday-noon  commuters  fill  the 
foyer  of  the  Nord  station  when  you 
and  your  plump  salesman  friend  join 
In  the  dasn  for  the  train  for  Jussier. 
You  know  commuters,  because  you 
have  been  one  yourself;  you  know 
that  every  person  in  this  crowd  has  his 
or  her  own  regular  seat  on  the  train. 
So  you  permit  everyone  to  find  his  own 
seat  and  then  you  two  take  a  couple 
of  seats  that  are  left  over.  There  are 
"Look-out-for-spy"  signs  all  about  the 
car,  pasted  on  the  walls  and  window 
panes.    These  signs  read : 

BEWARE 

Take  Care  in  Your  Conversation. 
The  Ears  of  the  Enemy  May  Hear 
You. 

To  a  Frenchman  this  sign  means 
one  thing;  to  a  foreigner,  another. 
If  a  Frenchman  is  to  be  careful  how 
he  talks,  a  foreigner  is  to  be  careful 
how  he  listens.  You  too  gather  the 
idea  that,  as  a  foreigner,  you  ought 
not  to  listen  at  all;  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  talk.  Four  of  the  commuters  in 
the  compartment  are  playing  cards, 
but  your  silence,  as  you  apprehend, 
annoys  them. 

"Best  thing  to  do — talk,"  says 
Leming,  your  salesman  friend,  who 
senses  the  attention  of  the  commu- 
ters. "Can't  blame  them,  either. 
Suppose  we  were  at  war  with  Mexico 
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and  a  couple  of  strange  foreigners  ^ot 
on  the  *five-fifteen'  as  you  were  going 
home  and  just  sat  and  listened  to  you 
talking  war  and  telling  what  you 
thought  the  generals  ought  to  do. 
Wouldn't  you  imagine,  first  crack 
out  of  the  box,  that  they  looked  like 
Mexicans  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
inquired  into?" 

"Being  a  foreigner  gets  on  my 
nerves,"  you  venture,  by  way  of  talk. 

"Mine  too,"  says  your  fellow  fisher- 
man. "You  keep  reading  in  the  news- 
Eapers  about  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
ave  aliens  running  around  loose  in 
wartime.  I  get  as  suspicious  of  aliens 
as  any  Frenchman  does  and  then,  all 
of  a  sudden,  some  policeman  stops 
me  and  asks  me  to  show  my  papers  or 
some  civilian  gives  me  a  suspicious 
look  and  I  realize  that  Tm  only  a 
poor  old  slob  of  an  alien  myself." 

"But,  monsieur,  if  you  will  pardon 
me,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  you  feel 
at  home  with  us."  It  is  a  white-haired 
commuter  across  the  aisle  who  is 
speaking.  "No  one,  I  assure  you, 
will  take  you  for  anything  but  fellow 
republicans  from  the  United  States." 

He  speaks  in  an  excellent  Parisian 
school-English. 

Just  to  prove  to  him  that  you  both 
are  worthy  of  his  confidence  and  trust 
you  give  him  the  name  of  your  destina- 
tion, and  your  purposes  and  hopes 
are  set  out  before  him. 

"To  Jussier  to  fish!"  he  exclaims. 
"I,  too,  fish,  sirs."  He  beams.  In  the 
name  of  all  of  France,  its  people  and 
its  government,  he  welcomed  us  to 
his  land  and  to  Jussier. 

"I  am  going  now  to  my  home  in 
Jussier,"  he  explains. 

"Going  to  fish  this  afternoon?" 
asks  Leming.  •- 

"No!  No!  I  cannot.  I  am  always 
busy  when  I  am  at  home  at  Jussier. 
And  my  wife  does  not  like  me  to  fish." 
He  displays  a  smile  in  which  both 
regret  and  patience  are  indicated. 

"When  do  you  fish,  then,"  asks 
Leming. 

"Ah!  At  the  hour  of  noon  I  fre- 
quently leave  my  ofiice  in  Paris  where 
I  am  an  accountant  and  take  my  rod 
and  line  and  go  down  to  the  Seine  by 


the  Alexander  Bridge.  Then  I  fish 
for  an  hour  or  so.  That  is  a  pleasure, 
is  it  not?  And  there  is  no  tax  to  pay 
on  the  fish  I  catch.  Not  one  sou.  1 
take  my  fish  OUT  of  Paris,  not  INTO 
it.  There  is  no  charge  for  taking  fish 
OUT  of  Paris,  sirs." 

"Jussier!"  shouts  the  conductor. 
You  say  goodbye  to  your  French 
fisherman-friend,  as  you  pile  off  the 
train  and  he  disappears  around  a 
street  comer. 

"What  was  that  about  a  tax  on 
fish?"    asks  Leming. 

You  say  you  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.,  You  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  as  yet.  But  it's  all  m 
what  you're  going  to  learn  about 
French  fishing  within  the  next  few 
hours. 

A  little  one-story  frame  building, 
half  farmhouse,  half  hotel,  is  the 
Pomme  D'Or.  A  grain  field  as  big 
as  a  square  city  block  stands  between 
it  and  the  Seine  and  a  pathway  leads 
through  the  young  grain  down  to  the 
river  bank.  There  is  a  steaming 
washtub  under  one  of  the  huge  elms 
in  the  back  yard,  but  Madame,  who 
is  evidently  engaged  with  Monday's 
washing  on  this  Saturday  afternoon, 
has  another  task  on  hand  at  present. 
With  two  neatly  whittled  sticks  she 
is  arranging  the  chest  cavity  of  a 
skinned  rabbit  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  remain  open  to  the  sunshine,  the 
dust,  and  the  flies. 

The  corpse  of  the  rabbit  hangs 
from  a  nail  in  a  tree  trunk.  You  try 
to  look  on  the  affair  as  only  a  house- 
wifely activity,  but  a  rabbit  never 
looks  like  meat  until  it  is  cooked,  and 
then  there's  some  doubt  about  it. 
And  preparing  one  for  a  stew  bears  a 
resemblance  to  an  undertaker's  task. 

The  earth  in  the  yard  is  tramped 
down  to  the  hardness  of  cement  and 
the  shining  smoothness  of  black  jet. 
A  little  girl  is  sweeping  the  glistening 
surface  with  a  brushwood  broom  and 
a  tame  magpie  hops  about  and  finally 
gets  in  the  way  of  the  wooden  shoes 
m  which  the  proprietor  of  the  Pomme 
D'Or  navigates  his  way  toward  you 
across  his  gleaming  premises. 

"Good!     Good!"     he   says. 
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native  tongue,  when  you  tell  him  who 
you  are.       And  so  you  wish  to  fish?" 

"But,  yes,"  you  say. 

"Now?  Immediately?  There  are  still 
two  hours  before  supper,  messieurs." 

"But,  yes,"  says  Leming.  His 
exact  words  are  "A/au,  owt,"  but 
whether  he  thinks  he  is  saying: 
"May  we?"  in  English,  or  "But, 
yes,"  in  French,  you  don't  know.  You 
have  discovered,  ere  now,  that  he  con- 
siders French  unleamable. 

"Nothing  easier,"  says  the  French- 
man,   "^//onj." 

You  follow  him  into  his  house  and 
watch  him  unlock  a  cupboard.  He 
draws  therefrom  an  armful  of  bamboo 
sticks,  carefully,  as  if  he  were  taking 
money  out  of  a  safe.  From  this  great 
assortment  he  selects  the  proper  joints 
and  within  five  minutes  you  are  back 
in  the  yard  with  your  three-piece  poles 
jointed  into  long,  graceful  rods. 

There's  always  a  thrill  that  comes 
to  a  fisherman  when  he  first  hefts  his 
pole  on  the  brink  of  new  waters,  and 
you  get  it. 

"Anybody  catching  any  fish.?"  you 
ask,  as  you  tie  the  lines  which  the 
Frenchman  has  given  you  to  the  tip 
of  vour  poles. 

The  luck  is  not  bad." 

"What  did  he  say?"  asks  Leming. 

"Some  fish  have  been  caught  here 
lately,"  you  explain. 

"Fine,"  says  Leming  courageously. 
"Tell  him  some  more  are  going  to  be 
caught." 

"Now  for  the  bait,"  says  the  French- 
man. He  brings  from  the  house  a  big 
tin  can,  a  fine,  rusty  angleworm  can. 
You  follow  him  over  to  a  big  wooden 
receptacle;  half  of  a  barrel  which  has 
been  sawed  in  two,  to  be  exact.  Its 
contents  are  mysterious. 

"Holy  Christmas!  A  barrelful  of 
little  grub  worms!"  Leming,  in  his 
excitement,  is  losing  some,  of  his 
American  poise. 

"Worms?"   you  ask. 

"No!  No!  says  the  Frenchman 
chidingly.  "This  is  barley.  Boiled 
barley.  See  how  fat  and  full  the  grains 
are.  And  the  husks  are  unbroken. 
Ah!  Messieurs!  I  know  how  to  cook 
the  barley  for  the  little  fishes." 


"What  did  he  say?"  asks  Leming. 
"What  is  that  stuff?" 

"He  says  it's  barley." 

"Barley!  Tell  him  we  want  worms 
or  frogs." 

You  obey. 

"Worms  or  frogs,"  says  the  French- 
man. '  He  is  astonished.  "We  do  not 
have  them." 

The  Frenchman  puts  two  big  hand- 
fuls  of  the  barley  into  the  tin  can. 

"And  here  are  the  hooks,"  says 
your  instructor,  drawing  a  small  paper 
box  from  his  shirt  pocket.  He  gives 
to  each  of  you  a  tiny  hook,  as  small  as 
the  bend  of  a  baby  s  thumb  nail.  To 
each  hook  is  attached  about  eighteen 
inches  of  catgut. 

It  is  best,  at  this  point,  to  eliminate 
the  remarks  of  your  American  fishing 
mate.  They  only  complicate  your 
problem.  They  consist  of  demands 
that  you  tejl  the  Frenchman  that 
"We  dfon't  want  to  fish  for  minnows;" 
We're  fishermen,  not  school  kids;"  and 
other  subtle  and  somewhat  sarcastic 
things.  But,  of  course,  you  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  Leming's  advice. 
You  take  matters  into  your  own 
hands. 

"But  we  want  big  fish,"  you  pro- 
test. "One  cannot  catch  big  fish  on 
little  hooks  like  these." 

"Why  not?" 

"A  small  hook  will  not  remain  in  a 
fish's  mouth,"  you  explain. 

"In  its  mouth!"  exclaims  the 
Frenchman. 

"Yes,  in  its  mouth,"  you  repeat. 
How  do  Frenchmen  catch  a  fish,  you 
wonder  aloud.    By  the  tail  or  the  ear? 

"But,  no,"  explains  the  Frenchman. 
"We  do  not  catch  them  by  the  mouth. 
The  hook  is  swallowed  by  the  fish  and 
it  catches  in  the  throat  or  the  entrails." 

"Ah!  You  catch  them  by  the 
appendix?"  There  is  a  certain  sar- 
casm in  your  remark  which  goes  over 
the  Frenchman's  head. 

"What  did  you  say  about  appen- 
dix?"  asks  Leming. 

You  explain  what  the  Frenchman 
has  told  you. 

"Ask  him  how  we  get  the  hook  out, 
then.  Do  you  have  to  cut  every  fish 
wide    open    to    get    the    hook    out?" 
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While  Leming  is  still  talking — and, 
in  fact  his  running  comment  does  not 
cease — you  say  to  the  Frenchman. 

"But  how  do  we  remove  the  hooks?" 

"The  cook  will  do  that,  monsieur. 
What  you  have  to  do  is  extremely 
simple.  Merely  untie  the  gut  from 
your  line  and  permit  the  hook  to  re- 
main within  the  fish.  Tie  another 
hook  to  your  line  and  catch  another 
fish.  Here  are  three  extra  hooks  for 
you  to  use  this  afternoon." 

There  is  no  use  of  communicating 
this  information  to  Leming.  He  is 
now  red  in  the  face  with  indignation 
and  much  speaking  and  it  seems  to 
you  only  kindness  to  let  the  situation 
dawn  upon  him  gradually. 

The  next  move  of  the  Frenchman 
is  to  fill  a  big  wooden  cracker  box  wfth 
a  peck  of  barley  from  the  demi-barrel. 

"Is  that  for  us,  too?"    asks  Leming. 

The  Frenchman  says  it  is. 

"How  many  grains  do  tve  put  on  our 
hooks?"   you  ask. 

"Only  one,  monsieur." 

You  tell  Leming.  Leming  says 
there  must  be  a  million  grains  in  the 
tin  can  and  at  least  ten  million  in  the 
cracker  box.  His  estimate  seems 
fairly  accurate. 

"Only  attend  me  to  the  river, 
messieurs,"  requests  the  Frenchman. 
"You  will  learn  all  in  due  time."  He 
is  smiling  patiently. 

You  stop  at  the  well  for  a  drink  and 
when  it  comes  time  for  the  Frenchman 
to  take  his  draught  he  throws  back  his 
heavily  whiskered  chin  and  you  watch 
his  Adam's  apple  heave  in  his  growth 
of  hair  like  an  alligator  moving  rest- 
lessly through  a  jungle  swamp.  Then 
he  leads  off  alone  the  path  to  the  barley 
field,  carrying  his  mysterious  box  of 
barley  while  you  follow  with  the  can 
of  barley  and  Leming  brings  up  the 
rear  with  the  two  poles. 

"Ask  him  if  he  raises  this  barley 
for  the  fish  ?"  says  Leming. 

The  Frenchman  says  he  does.  Some 
of  it,  it  is  true,  is  made  into  soup  and 
bread  by  his  wife,  but  a  good  deal  of  his 
annual  crop  finds  its  way  to  the  fis  hes. 
It  is  the  best  kind  of  barley  for  bait;  its 
husks  are  strong  and  do  not  easily 
break.    It  is  especially  selected  for  bait. 


At  last,  the  river!  There  is  an  old 
boat  tied  to  your  shore.  There  are 
reeds  in  the  water  and  among  them 
small  rafts  are  anchored  some  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  off  shore. 

"From  that  raft  you  fish  this  after- 
noon," says  the  Frenchman,  pointing 
to  the  nearest  float. 

You  and  Leming  climb  into  the 
boat,  but  it  develops  that  the  French- 
man has  still  another  task  to  perform 
on  shore.  With  a  ^aze  that  is  first 
curious  and  then  fascinated  you  watch 
him  "woodenshoe"  his  way  to  a  clay 
pile  on  the  edge  of  the  barley  field. 
He  picks  up. an  old  shovel  and  thrusts 
it  into  the  clay. 

"I  knew  that  fellow  was  kidding 
us,"  says  Leming.     "You  see!    He's 

fetting    us    some    worms,    after    all. 
le's  got  a  regular  worm  farm  there." 

The  Frenchman  puts  one  shovelful 
of  clay  into  a  cracker  box  which  he 
finds  nearby.  This  is  followed  by  a 
second,  a  third  and  a  fourth  shovelful, 
and  then  some  more.  Before  your 
astonished  gaze  he  picks  up  the  box  of 
clay  and  staggers  under  its  weight 
toward  the  boat.  With  a  gru^it  of 
relief  he  drops  it  into  the  boat  and 
clambers  in  after  it. 

"Well,  if  you  can  find  a  reason  for 
that  box  of  dirt,"  says  Leming,  "I'll 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  this  trip. ' 
*  Worms,"  you  hazard.  • 

"But  he's  got  a  hundred  and  fifty 

Eounds  of  dirt  there.  And  how  does 
e  know  there  are  any  worms  in  it? 
He  didn't  look  for  them." 

"  If  he's  only  got  two  or  three  worms, 
they  ought  to  be  enough,  with  all  this 
barley,"  is  ydur  thought. 

"Do  you  suppose  that  whiskers  ex- 
pects us  to  dig  through  that  box  of 
dirt  for  worms?"  asks  Leming. 

The  boat  scrapes  the  float  and,  after 
a  busy  two  or  three  minutes,  the  box  of 
barley,  the  box  of  clay,  the  can  of 
barley,  the  poles,  and  your  four  little 
fish  hooks  are  unloaded  and  placed  on 
the  raft. 

"Ask  him  what  that  dirt  is  for?" 
suggests  Leming,  as  he  removes  his 
hat  and  wipes  his  bald  head  with  a 
somewhat  mussed  handkerchief. 

The  Frenchman  says  it  is  for  bait. 
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"Worms?"  you  ask,  somewhat  diffi- 
dently. 

"No!  No  I"  says  the  Frenchman 
somewhat  impatiently.  "We  do  not 
use  worms." 

"  Do  you  put  the  clay  on  your  hook, 
then?"  you  persist. 

"No!  No!  This  is  clay  for  bait.  It 
is  imported  clay.  I  have  some  of  it 
sent  to  me  every  year  from  another 
part  of  France,  because  I  have  always 
of  the  best  at  my  place.  Now,  mes- 
sieurs," he  added,  sharply,  and  in  a 
businesslike  tone,  "if  you  will  adjust 
your  corks  so  that  your  hooks  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  river  and  trail 
lightly  over  the  stones  with  the  cur- 
rent, I  will  prepare  the  other  matters." 

You  and  Leming  ^et  to  work  at 
your  corks.  It  is  as  little  as  you  can 
do  and,  at  least,  it  is  a  fishmg  pre- 
liminary that  you  can  understand.  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  mystery,  this  ad- 
justment of  the  cork  stands  out  like 
one  sane  and  sound  fact.  You  throw 
your  unbaited  lines  into  the  water  and, 
with  a  little  raising  or  lowering  of  the 
bobber,  you  soon  see  your  cork  bobbing 
nervously  in  the  stream  as  your  hooks 
sweep  over  the  smooth  Seine  stones  on 
the  bottom. 

"Excellent!  Excellent!"  you  hear 
the  Frenchman  say.  You  turn  to  him 
and  learn  that  he  is  complimenting 
you  on  the  adjustment  of  your  cork. 
But,  as  he  looks  at  your  cork,  his  hands 
are  engaged  in  a  noystifying  task. 
One  of  them  automatically  digs  into 
one  of  the  boxes  and  brings  out  a  mass 
of  barley;  the  other  digs  into  the  second 
box  and  brings  out  a  mass  of  clay. 

The  two  hands,  with  their  mussy 
loads,  come  together.  There  is  a  com- 
motion of  the  strong  fingers;  the  barley 
is  crushed  into  the  clay  and  the  clay 
into  the  barley;  there  is  a  squeezing 
and  a  kneading,  and  under  the  process 
the  mixture  becomes  a  grayish,  grimy 
dough.  Then  the  palms  of  the  two 
hands  stiffen  out  and,  by  a  rolling 
motion,  the  dough  is  converted  into  a 
smooth,  neat  ball  of  the  size  proper  for 
the  game  of  polo. 

"  lou  have  got  your  corks  fixed 
just  right,"  he  says,  as  he  places  a 
newly  made  barley  ball   beside   four 


others  which  he  has  already  prepared. 
"Put  one  grain  of  barley  on  each 
hook,  gentlemen,"  he  orders.  Leming 
is  complaining.  He  has  not  ceased  to 
do  so,  from  the  moment  that  we  were 
supplied  with  the  small  hooks.  His 
running  comment  on  French  fishing  is 
interrupted  by  a  loud  splash.  You 
turn.  There  stands  the  Frenchman 
upright,  magnificent,  engaged  in  grace- 
ful motion.  In  the  hand  of  nis  swinging 
ri^ht  arm  is  clutched  a  barley  ball. 
His  whiskers  vibrate  with  the  energy 
of  his  muscles.  The  arm  moves 
violently.  The  barley  ball  leaves  the 
hand.  It  soars  through  the  air  about 
twenty  feet  and  plunges  into  the 
Seine. 

Leming  compresses  his  lips  and  looks 
at  you,  hopelessly.  Then  he  adds, 
"Well,  the  sucker  hit  the  river  all 
right,  if  that  was  what  he  was  aiming 
at." 

The  splash  of  barley  balls  continues. 
The  Frenchman  not  only  does  not  miss 
the  river  one  single  time,  but,  in  a 
•general  way,  his  parley  balls  all  fall 
within  the  same  area  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  upstream  from  the  float. 

"Now,  messieurs,"  he  says,  after  he 
has  thrown  the  fifteenth  and  last  ball, 
"throw  your  hooks  in  the  stream  where 
I  have  thrown  the  bait  and  permit 
them  to  float  downstream  with  the 
current  as  far  as  they  will.  Then  take 
them  out  and  do  the  same  thing  again. 
Keep  on  doing  that.  Do  not  permit 
your  bait  to  stand  still  and  do  not 
drag  it  upstream.  I  will  come  for  you 
at  seven  o'clock  to  bring  you  in  to 
dinner." 

He  jumps  into  the  boat,  pushes  off 
from  the  float  and  leaves  you  stranded 
among  the  reeds. 

You  obey  instructions  for  five  min- 
utes, working  earnestly  and  seriously, 
casting  your  Tine,  watcfiing  the  bobber 
float  past  you,  hauling  it  in,  and  re- 
casting it. 

Then   you   hear   Leming   speaking. 

"Do  you  get  it?"  he  says. 

"Get  what?" 

"Why,  this  Frenchman's  idea  of 
fishing.  This  isn't  fishing.  It's  a 
gambling  game." 

Of   course,    by    this    time,    you've 
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worked  out  the  Frenchman's  plan,  but 
Leming's  ideas  may  be  enhghtening 
and  even  confirmatory  and  so  you 
permit  him  to  proceed  without  in- 
terruption. 

"It's  a  regular  gambling  game.  You 
see  the  current  washes  away  the  clay 
balls  slowly  and  releases  the  barley  a 
few  grains  at  a  time.  They  float  down 
stream  with  the  current  and  then  you 
and  I  drop  in  our  little  grains  and  they 
float  with  the  rest  of  them.  Then  a 
fish  comes  up  and  sees  the  cloud  of 
barley.  He  bites  at  the  nearest  one 
and  if  it  happens  to  be  one  that's  got 
a  hook  in  it  he's  caught." 

Leming  had  got  the  idea,  right 
enough.  You  fish  on  diligently,  but 
as  you  fish,  you  think;  you  strive  to 
summon  arithmetic  to  your  aid.  And, 
while  you  are  fishing  and  thinking  and 
trying  to  calculate  what  odds  there  are 
against  your  getting  a  fish,  providing 
one  comes  into  your  vicinity,  your  hear 
the  creak  of  oars.    The  Frenchman  is 

f massing  your  float  with  a  party  of 
our  fishermen  and  two  fishergirls.     ' 

The  girls  are  dressed  in  Paris 
gowns  and  the  men  are  variously  clad, 
in  individual  accordance  with  French 
ideas  of  outdoor  sports.  In  the  boat 
you  see  three  boxes  of  the  famous  im- 
ported clay  and  two  box^s  of  the 
famous  home-grown  barley.  The 
Frenchman  takes  the  party  to  the 
next  float  upstream  from  us  and  they 
disembark  with  an  astonishingly  noisy 
chatter. 

Leming  compresses  his  lips  again 
and,  in  so  domg,  permits  nis  half- 
smoked  cigar  to  drop  into  the  Seine. 

"This  is  too  damn  much,"  he  says, 
at  last. 

"They'll  stop  chattering  when  they 
get  to  fishing, '  you  off'er  by  way  of 
comfort. 

"It  isn't  the  chattering,  man.  It's 
the  odds  against  us.  Did  you  see  that 
crop  of  barley  and  that  acre  of  farm 
land  he  was  carrying  in  those  boxes 
for  bait?  Well,  in  about  five  minutes 
their  barley  will  be  coming  downstream 
and  mixing  with  ours.  I'm  willing 
to  be  a  sport  and  fish  against  our  own 
barley  balls  but  the  barley  that  that 
crowd     will     send     downstream     will 


raise  our  odds  to  at  least  one  in  ten 
million." 

But  you  are  game  and,  until  seven 
o'clock  you  automatically  raise  and 
lower  your  pole  with  the  current  of  the 
histonc  old  Seine  as  if  you  were  beating 
time  to  its  rhythmic  flow.  Then  the 
Frenchman  comes  for  you  in  the  boat. 

"See  if  the  sucker  asks  us  whether 
we've  caught  anything,"  says  Leming 
bitterly,  as  you  see  the  boat  ap- 
proach. 

But  "the  sucker"  asks  no  such 
question.  It  is  only  too  obvious  that 
he  has  not  expected  you  to  bring  back 
any  fish. 

There  is  rabbit  for  dinner.  And 
from  the  tree  trunk  in  the  yard  the 
corpse  of  the  rabbit  which  you  saw  in 
the  afternoon  is  missing! 

Leming  occasionally  presses  his  lips 
together  during  the  more  or  less  silent 
meal  and  finally  he  says,  "I  suppose 
Sunday  will  be  a  big  day  out  here." 

You  agree  with  him.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  crowds  of  fishermen  and 
fishergirls  in  Paris  who  go  fishing  every 
Su/iday. 

"Very  well,  then,"  says  Leming, 
tapping  the  table  cloth  with  his  fore- 
finger. "If  we  can  get  the  float 
farthest  upstream  I'm  willing  to  fish 
to-morrow.  But  if  we're  going  to 
have  a  dozen  parties  of  fishermen  up- 
stream sending  their  barley  down  our 
way,  I'll  give  up.  I'll  take  a  chance  of 
one  to  a  million  but  one  to  a  billion 
isn't  fishing  or  gambling  either.  Let's 
ask  him  after  dinner  whether  we  can 
have  the  float  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
line." 

So,  after  dinner,  you  stand  up 
bravely  before  your  whiskered,  Isacque 
Oualton  landlord,  with  the  spnng 
moon  shining  down  on  you  and  on 
the  gleaming,  smooth  blackness  of 
his  b^ck  yard.  He  has  been  boiling 
more  barley  in  a  big  iron  kettle  on  a 
brick  fireplace. 

"We  will  fish  again  to-morrow,"  you 
say,  "if  you  will  permit  us  to  fish  from 
the  float  that  is  farthest  upstream." 

"Ah!"  says  Isacque  regretfully. 
"That  is  impossible.  That  float  is 
reserved  and  so  are  all  the  others,  just 
as  yours  is  reserved  for  you.  Of  course, 
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messieurSy  you  have  not  the  choicest 
float,  but  you  are  the  newest  comers." 

"What  did  he  say?"  asks  Leming 
impatiently. 

"He  says,  'No,'"  you  answer. 
"We've  got  our  float  reserved  for  us 
and  all  the  rest  are  taken." 

And  so  you  do  not  fish  on  Sunday. 
You  see  seventeen  parties  of  fisher- 
men, aggregating  thirty-eight  persons, 
carried  out  to  the  seventeen  floats. 
At  lunch  time  you  pervade  the  dining 
room  to  learn,  if  possible,  whether  any 
person  has  caught  anything.  Up  until 
the  noon  hour  there  have  been  some 
bites,  but  no  catches.  But  it  is  a  day 
spent  on  the  grass  in  the  spring  sun- 
snine  and  when  you  board  the  "six- 
fifteen"  for  the  homeward  trip  to 
Paris  you  check  it  up  as  an  asset. 

On  the  train  there  are  scores  of 
other  fishermen  and  quite  a  few 
fishergirls  from  Paris.  At  the  gate  of 
the  Nord  station  where  the  ticket  men 
stop  you  and  take  up  your  ticket  after 
your  journey  is  ended,  three  men  in 
uniform  stand,  carefully  eyeing  the 
crowd.  They  are  octroi  men,  the 
customs  collectors  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
who  stand  at  its  various  gateways  and 
take  tax  of  certain  articles  which  are 
named  by  the  city  ordinances  of  Paris 
as  taxable. 

"Has  any  gentleman  any  fish.?"  one 
of  them  asics  in  loud  tones,  from  time 
to  time.    "Any  fish?  Any  fish?" 

You  help  to  make  up  a  tired  crowd 
of  Sunday  fishermen;  tired,  but  not 
disappointed.  Many  persons  pass 
through  the  wicket  before  the  octroi 
men  find  any  answer  to  their  question 
regarding  fish.  Then,  behind  you,  you 
hear  a  voice,  ringing  with  happiness, 
good  cheer,  and  pride. 

"I  have  a  fish,  messieurs!  I  have  a 
fish!"' 

You  turn.  There,  in  the  crowd,  a 
triumphant  little  man  is  holding  up  by 
its  tail  a  light  colored  fish  about  six 
inches  long,  a  fish  warped  and  dried 
and  very  dead. 

"He  has  a  fish!  He  has  a  fish!"  The 
shout  goes  through  the  crowd. 

"Please  come  this  way,"  says  the 
octroi  man,  and  the  crowd  gives  gang- 


way to  the  proud  fisherman,  who 
follows  the  oflUcial  to  the  wicket  win- 
dow where  octroi  taxes  are  paid. 

Izaak  Walton  wrote: 

"You  shall  take  a  peck  or  a  peck  and 
a  half,  according  to  the  greatness  of 
the  stream  and  the  deepness  of  the 
water  where  you  mean  to  angle,  of 
sweet-gross  ground  barley  malt  and 
boil  it  in  a  kettle,  one  or  two  warms 
is  enough;  then  strain  it  through  a  bag 
into  a  tub,  the  liquor  whereof  hath 
often  done  my  horse  much  good;  and 
when  the  bag  and  malt  is  near  cold, 
take  it  doWn  to  the  waterside.  .  .  . 
cast  in  two  parts  of  your  ground  bait, 
squeezed  hard  between  both  your 
hands;  it  will  sink  presently  to  the 
bottom,  and  be  sure  it  may  rest  in  the 
very  place  where  you  mean  to  angle; 
if  tne  stream  runs  hard  cast  your  malt 
in  handfuls  a  little  the  higher,  upwards 
the  stream.  .  .  . 

"Then  take  one  of  your  rods  and 
bait  your  hook;  casting  it  over  your 
ground  bait  and  gently  and  secretly 
drawing  it  to  you.  .  .  .  Much  more 
is  to  be  observed  in  this  kind  of  fishing, 
but  it  is  far  fitter  for  experience  and 
discourse  than  paper." 

You  have  this  little  extract  froni  the 
book  of  the  master  fisherman  in  readi- 
ness for  the  woolen  salesman  the  next 
morning. 

"Could  you  beat  it?"  is  his  morning 
greeting.  "I've  been  laughing  and 
then  cussing  all  night." 

"It's  a  very  old  and  honorable  way 
to  fish  in  Europe,"  you  say,  and  then 
you  read  to  him  Walton  on  "Ground 
Bait." 

"Well,  me  back  for  Wisconsin.  And 
I'm  going  to  get  there  while  the  bass 
season  is  good.  I've  just  told  the 
hotel  porter  to  make  me  a  reservation 
on  Saturday's  boat.  I've  lived  in  little 
eighteenth  century  hotels  in  Europe 
and  followed  eighteenth  century  cus- 
toms, but  I'm  going  to  be  bass  fishing 
in  the  good  old  twentieth  century  way 
in  just  about  three  weeks  from  now. 
Dough  ain't  the  whole  thing  in  life, 
you  know." 

"No,  it  isn't,"  you  agree. 
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What  About  George? 

By  Dorothy  Potter 

R6pl1nt«d  from  8ea  Power 

WeVe  Let  Him  Do  It  for  a  Hundred 
and  Forty  Years — ^Now  It's  Our  Turn 

THE  article  which  follows  appeared  first  in  the  April  number  of 
Sea  Power y  published  by  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  here  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  editor  of  Sea  Power. 
Outing  believes  that  so  human  and  convincing  an  attack  on  the 
theory  and  structure  of  volunteer  military  service  deserves  as  wide 
a  circulation  as  can  be  given  it.  It  is  reprinted  here  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  helpful  m  the  necessary  and  salutary  process  of 
nationalizing  George.  Written  before  the  break  with  Germany, 
it  applies  now  with  redoubled  force. 


LET  GEORGE  do  it  I  He  did  it 
last  summer  when  the  President 
deemed  it  necessary  for  the  public 
safety  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the 
several  states  for  duty  on  the  Mexican 
border.  He  has  done  it  times  before 
at  the  first  hint  of  trouble.  Why 
should  he  not  do  it  now  and  keep  on 
doing  it  forever?  He  likes  it,  doesn't 
he?  Surely  he  must  or  he  wouldn't 
be  so  willing.    Leave  it  to  George. 

Who  is  George?  He  has  been  with 
us  a  long  time,  though  most  of  us  know 
him  only  for  his  latest  exploit  in  the 
summer  of  1916  when,  at  the  Presi- 
dent's call,  he  packed  what  equipment 
he  had,  climbed  into  any  conveyance 
that  offered  and  went  to  spend  the 
warm  months  on  the  Mexican  border. 
However,  to  the  question  regarding 
George's  identity  there  are  as  many 
answers  as  there  are  people  in  the 
group  that  is  discussing  him. 

The  hard-headed  business  man  will 
probably  tell  you  that  George  is  a 
young  fellow  too  lazy  to  work  and  in 
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search  of  adventure.  According  to 
the  long-haired  gentleman  with  the 
rapt  expression,  he  is  a  frantic 
militarist  who  rushes  to  arms  at  the 
first  call  like  a  hound  in  pack  inspired 
by  the  blood-lust. 

Quite  different  is  the  opinion  of 
another  of  the  group.  He  insists 
staunchly  that  whatever  he  may  be 
George  certainly  is  the  man  who  "did 
it"  when  Mexico  had  a  crisis,  and  Tom 
and  Dick  and  Harry  had  business 
affairs  or  social  obligations  or  con- 
scientious objections.  And  yet  the 
belligerent  person  in  the  flannel  shirt 
sees  in  him  a  working  man  poor- 
spirited  enough  to  be  driven  by 
Capital  to  the  murder  of  his  brother 
man,  and  the  woman  calls  him  "that 
Other  Woman's  son"  and  hints  that 
he  was  not  properly  brought  up. 

And  when  all  these  have  finished 
speaking,  there  is  generally  another 
who  says  thin^  about  George  that  cause 
the  rest  to  smile  tolerantly  as  one  smiles 
at  the  illusions  of  a  harmless  lunatic. 
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I  had  a  name  for  George  myself — 
before  I  understood.  I  called  him  a 
volunteer,  and  he  meant  just  that  to 
me — ^what  he  means  to  the  dictionary 
and  to  all  readers  of  that  volume  who 
do  not  read  the  heart  of  definitions: 
"One  who  offers  his  services  volun- 
tarily"— and  that  was  all.  You  say 
the  words  over  mentally  and  then 
foreet  them. 

I  did  the  same,  and  George  was  to 
me  "one  who  volunteers,"  just  as  a 
writer  is  "one  who  writes"  and  an 
actor  "one  who  acts."  That  was  true 
until  the  day  that  George  came  home 
from  his  summering  on  the  Mexican 
border,  but  since  then  I  have  read 
more  deeply  into  the  dictionary  of 
"one  who's.'^ 

I  saw  George  come  home.  It  was  a 
gray  winter  day  with  an  unconquer- 
able shiver  in  the  air.  At  tnree 
o'clock  the  crowds  began  to  line  the 
curbs  of  The  Avenue  m  the  Greatest 
City  in  the  World.  Many,  it  seemed, 
were  anxious  to  witness  George's 
home-coming.  A  few  flags  decorated 
the  facades  of  the  buildings  here  and 
there,  the  usaal  traflUc  passing  up  and 
down.  The  crowd  waited  restlessly, 
and  I  waited  with  them.  Occasionally 
someone  would  address  his  neigh- 
bor: "What  regiment?  Oh,  yes,  saw 
them  go." 

When  George  Came  Home 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  and  very 
cold  when  a  policeman  on  the  corner 
raised  his  hand.  Instantly  auto- 
mobiles disappeared  down  side  streets, 
the  sound  of  their  engines  dying  away. 
Fifth  Avenue  was  suddenly  quiet. 
The  crowd  edged  over  the  curb  to 
look,  their  voices  hushed  to  one  great 
whisper,  which  swept  along:  "They 
are  coming,  thev  are  coming."  A 
sound  followed  the  whisper,  the  beat 
of  horses'  hoofs  coming  at  a  walk,  a 
multitude  of  hoofs  accompanied  by 
the  measured  throb  of  a  drum — even, 
steady,  swelling  louder,  and  all  about 
it  a  frame  of  silence.  There  was  no 
applause,  no  cheering;  the  crowd  just 
looked. 

Then  George  was  there  before  us. 


On  this  particular  day  he  was  mounted 
on  a  scrubby  little  Texas  horse  that 
stared  at  the  crowd  with  bright,  shy 
eyes  as  it  plodded  along  keeping  its 

Elace  in  ranks.  He  wore  a  campaign 
at  and  an  overcoat  buttoned  up  to 
the  chin  to  resist  the  searching  wind 
that  rushed  down  the  avenue.  His 
equipment,  of  the  simplest,  he  carried 
with  him  on  his  back  or  fastened  to  the 
saddle.  He  was  trying  to  sit  very 
straight  and  not  succeeding  entirely, 
trying  under  a  front  of  soldierly  grim- 
ness  to  hide  a  smile  that  would  not  be 
hidden. 

The  column  came  on,  George  was 
there  and  George  and  still  another, 
hundreds  of  them,  all  Georges — a 
whole  regiment.  Some  were  young 
and  some  not  so  young,  yet  all  seemed 
of  the  same  age.  And  some  were  big 
and  handsome  and  some  were  not, 
yet  somehow  they  all^  looked  alike, 
strikingly  alike.  And  some  were  rich 
and  some  were  poor,  yet  you  could  not 
distinguish. 

For  the  thing  that  characterizes 
George  is  common  to  no  age,  no  class, 
no  section.  It  makes  the  old  look 
young;  the  ugly,  beautiful;  the  poor, 
rich;  and  the  sign  of  it  could  be  read 
in  those  hundreds  of  leyes,  the  mark 
of  a  breed  of  men.  Then  the  meaning 
of  a  word  came  to  me  and  I  found  my- 
self whispering  the  definition  of  the 
Breed  of  George:  "They  who  offer 
their  services  unconstrainedly  to  their 
country." 

Sometimes  trouble  does  not  come; 
sometimes  it  does.  When  it  does 
come,  George's  offer  is  accepted  as 
unconditionally  as  it  is  made.  Per- 
haps George  is  shot  in  the  back  while 
guarding  tne  bridge  or  the  aqueduct, 
perhaps  he  is  transported  to  the  midst 
of  the  European  welter  to  take  his 
chance  with  the  rest.  On  the  other 
hand  a  picturesque  death  mav  await 
him  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  at  the  hands  of  some  poor 
misguided  bandit,  or  he  may  be  one  in 
the  titanic  struggle  that  the  winds 
from  the  East  are  presaging.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  destiny  certainly 
keeps  the  wheel  turning,  and  George's 
offer  is  unconstrained. 
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Perhaps  you  will  shrug  your 
shoulders  and  say,  "but  George, 
volunteers,  he  does  this  of  his  own 
free  will.  We  do  not  coerce  him,  and 
if  he  chooses — well,  that  is  his  own 
funeral."  Quite  right;  it  generally  is, 
and  George  knows  that  and  still  he 
does  just  what  you  expect  him  to  do. 
For  we  do  expect  it  of  George — you 
and  I  and  some  others.  We  are  re- 
lying upon  his  unconstrained  offer  of 
service  m  time  of  trouble  with  as  much 
confidence  as  we  place  upon  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  earth  or  tne  coming  of 
spring.  George  will  do  it,  funeral  or 
no,  for  there  is  a  something  that  will 
not  let  him  do  otherwise,  the  thing 
that  makes  him  what  he  is — a  man 
above  other  men. 

There  seems  no  way  then  to  get  rid 
of  that  irritating  sacrificing  habit  of 
George's  except  by  getting  rid  of 
George  himself.  We  can  do  that,  of 
course,  and  there  are  two  means  which 
suggest  themselves  at  once.  The  first 
is  nght  at  hand,  a  war  into  which  we 
can  send  the  whole  Breed  of  George 
and  get  it  killed  off;  the  second,^  con- 
tinued abuse  of  his  patriotism  and 
devotion,  such  as  we  practiced  last 
summer  on  the  Rio  Grande,  till  his 
very  spirit  is  broken  and  out  of 
sheer  disgust  he  turns  traitor  to  his 
name. 

By  either  method  we  shall  get  rid  of 
the  bugbear,  but  will  it  be  wise? 
George  is  a  good  sort  on  the  whole. 
In  peace-times  he  is  quite  like  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  in  his  manner  of  life. 
In  fact,  you  do  not  really  know  where 
Tom  and  Dick  and  Harry  leave  off 
and  George  begins  till  trouble  comes. 
Till  trouble  comes — and  there  lies  the 
ineradicable.  Trouble  will  always 
come  whether  we  have  George  or  not, 
and  sacrifice  will  always  be  necessary, 
even  when  he  is  no  longer  with  us. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
do  away  with  George. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the 


injustice  and  exchange  sophistry  for 
reason.  Let  us  keep  George  with  us; 
let  us  make  his  breed  the  breed  of  the 
nation  and  change  the  names  of  Tom 
and  Dick  and  Harry.  Then  George 
will  no  longer  be  "that  Other  Woman's 
son,"  in  whom  we  take  so  little  in- 
terest, but  your  son  and  mine  whose 
lives  are  more  precious  to  us  than 
speeches  of  congressmen  or  the  flub- 
dub of  pacifists.  George,  the  volun- 
teer, shall  become  George,  the  son  of 
the  nation,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
the  sacrifice  even  as  it  is  his  privilege 
to  take  the  benefits  of  his  nationality. 

And  in  order  that  trouble  may  be 
kept  far  off,  we  shall  see  that  our  son 
is  prepared,  equipped  and  organized 
as  befits  his  pricelessness  and  our  in- 
telligence, and  if  notwithstanding 
trouble  seeks  us  out,  no  paltry  tax  or 
congressional  palaver  shall  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  efliciency.  And  we  might 
do  something  hasty  and  not  altogether 
polite  to  certain  eminent  persons  of 
the  white-livered  variety  who  did  not 
subside  into  golden  silence  at  the  first 
hint  of  national  crisis,  for  would  not 
the  very  lives  of  our  sons  be  at  stake? 

That  is  a  golden  dream — easy  to 
bring  to  reality  but  still  in  the  future. 
In  the  present  we  have  only  George, 
"the  Other  Woman's  son,"  with  that 
unquenchable  smile  on  his  lips  and 
his  unconstrained  offer  of  service. 

And  if  you  will  not  realize  the 
dream?  Rely  on  George  then  as  you 
have  always  done.  He  will  not  fail 
you;  it  isn't  in  the  blood.  And  if  the 
call  comes  he  will  answer  it  and  go  to 
his  duty  and  death,  if  need  be,  quite 
calmly.  If  there  are  few  to  go^with 
him,  still  he  will  go.  If  you  do  not 
provide  for  him  the  proper  equipment, 
still  he  will  go.  And  if,  by  chance, 
he  should  be  quite  alone  and  there 
should  be  no  arms  to  put  into  his 
hands,  even  then  he  will  go.  You 
may  depend  upon  George.  But  what 
if  the  Breed  should  become  extinct? 


Canada  is  not  closed  territory  to  the  American  sports- 
jnan.     Read  up  the  La  Cloche  Range  in  the  July  Outing. 
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Spear-Fishing  in  Hawaii 


By  Ned  Steel 

Pbotographs  by  Lew.  G.  Henderson 


A  New  Kind  of  Sport  in  which  You  Get 
Your  Prey  Twenty  Feet  Below  the  Surface 


YOU  fellows  who  call  yourselves 
anglers;  who  boast  of  your  ability 
to  trap  the  various  members  of  the 
finny  tribe;  who  gather  around  your 
club  fireplaces  in  the  long  twilights 
of  the  early  fall  and  endeavor  to  outdo 
the  other  with  the  biggest  tale  of  the 
biggest  fish;  you  who  have  cast  a  fly 
for  wily  bass  in  the  woods  of  Maine,  or 
rainbow  trout  in  the  sparkling  cas- 
cades of  the  Rockies;  who  have  trolled 
for  sporty  bluefish  off  Barnegat; 
fought  for  hours  with  a  gamey  tarpon 
in  Florida  waters,  a  tuna  at  Catalina, 
or  a  running  salmon  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada;  or  even  the  fortunate  few 
who  have  been  present  at  the  harpoon- 
ing of  a  whale  in  the  icy  waters  of 
Alaska — why  all  your  skill,  all  the 
excitement,  all  the  thrill  combined  of 
these  favorite  rendezvous  is  positively 
naught  compared  to  the  absolute 
novelty  and  skill  required  in  the  spear 
fishing  of  the  Waikiki  B^ach  boys  of 
Honolulu. 

This  fascinating  sport  is  peculiar  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands  of  tnfe  Pacific, 
particularly  Hawaii,  although  it  is 
practicejd  somewhat  in  Samoa.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  it  could  not 
be  tried  in  most  any  section  of  the 
world  where  the  conditions  are  right — 
that  is,  first  and  foremost  where  there 
are  fish;  where  the  depth  of  water 
varies  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  with  a 
rocky  or  coral  bottom  containing 
holes  and  pockets.  The  water  must  be 
perfectly  clear  and  not  too  rough,  and 
with  the  necessary  apparatus  such  as  I 


am  going  to  describe — well,  you  might 
at  least  attempt  this  alluring  pastime 
with  varying  success. 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  bright 
days,  of  which  we  get  about  three 
hundred  a  year  in  Honolulu,  the  water 
was  clear — I  make  this  statement 
because  occasionally  a  particularly 
rough  surf  does  stir  up  the  bottom  of 
Waikiki  cove  and  cloud  the  water 
somewhat.  The  wind  was  not  too 
strong  and  the  waves  small,  illustrating 
that  even  in  this  paradise,  the  home  of 
spear  fishing,  conditions  are  not  always 
ideal. 

I  was  lolling  on  the  sand  in  my 
bathing  suit  daydreaming  when  I 
cast  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  a 
cluster  of  canoes  under  swaying  cocoa- 
nuts  on  the  edge  of  the  •  wave-washed 
sands  of  Waikiki,  and  there  Dude 
Miller  and  Jack  Lishman — our  two 
expert  spear  fishermen — were  making 
unmistakable  signs  of  trying  their  luck, 
sharpening  their  spears,  gathering  to- 
gether glass  bottom  boxes,  life  pre- 
servers, and  paddles. 

The  spears  consist  of  wooden  poles 
varying  in  length  from  fifteen  to 
thirty-five  feet  and  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  tapering 
at  the  ends,  with  a  three-eighths  inch 
square  steet  sharpened  to  a  pomt  attach- 
ed to  the  business  end.  The  glass  box  is 
merely  four  flat  boards  joined  and 
made  watertight  with  a  glass  bottom, 
as  can  be  seen  from  accompanying 
illustrations,  and  a  small  life  preserver 
completes  the  paraphernalia. 
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At  an  invitation  from  Dude  to  join 
them  I  jumped  at  the  chance.  We 
embarked  in  a  typical  Hawaiian  out- 
rigger canoe  and  even  this  part  of  the 
tnp  is  interesting  to-  malihini  (new- 
comer). We  paddled  through  the  surf 
which  breaks  over  a  submerged  reef 
about  a  mile  from  shore  where  dodging 
spilling  combers  keeps  the  helmsman 
continually  on  the  aui  vive.  We 
followed  the  beautiful  shore  line  of 
Waikiki  lined  with  graceful  cocoa- 
nuts,  hau,  and  kiawe  trees,  backed  hy 
those  cardboard  mountains  with  their 
brilliant  green  and  red  slopes  topped 
by  ever  present  fleecy  clouds. 

Where  the  Fieh  Live 

Our  destination  was  a  spot  where 
the  water  is  about  twenty-five  feet 
deep  over  coral  holes  and  caves,  a  mile 
or  so  from  shore  and  directly  in  the 
shade  of  old  Diamond  Head — the 
Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific  rising  majestic- 
ally a  thousand  feet  out  of  the  sea  like 
a   huge  watch   dog   placed   there   to 

fjuard  Uncle  Sam's  first  line  of  de- 
ense,  Oahu.      . 

Upon  reaching  this  favorite  haunt 
Dude  and  Jack  donned  their  life  pre- 
servers and  with  spears  and  boxes 
splashed  overboard. 

One  very  necessary  requisite  for 
successful  spear  fishing  is  a  good  set 
of  teeth,  for  it  is  that  portion  of  your 
anatomy  which  keeps  you  and  the  box 
together,  in  order  that  your  two  hands 
are  free  to  guide  the  spear. 

The  boys  paddled  about  a  hundred 
feet  or  so  from  the  canoe,  and  we  sat 
in  the  boat  ever  ready  with  our 
paddles  poised  to  hoi  (paddle)  to  them 
in  the  event  of  a  successful  thrust. 

Ah  I  Dude  sees  something,  he  is 
kicking  hard  in  his  endeavor  to  stay  in 
one  spot  against  the  swirling  currents, 
his  spear  is  drawn  back,  one  arm  tense, 
and  he  is  peering  intently  through  his 
box.  We  do  not  paddle  yet,  however; 
he  thrusts,  misses,  thrusts  again  and 
again  and — stops.  The  end  of  the 
spear  above  water  is  quivering  violent- 
ly. You  anglers  know  that  quivering 
sensation  too  well  for  me  to  attempt 
to  describe  it  to  you. 


Dude  looks  up,  dumps  the  water  out 
of  his  box,  spits  out  a  lot  of  salt 
water,  takes  a  deep  breath,  and  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  looks  in  our 
direction,   but   by   this   time  we   are 

e addling  madly.  The  spear  he  is 
olding  upright  with  the  other  end  on 
bottom,  witn  Mr.  Fish  presumably 
pinned  to  it  and  all  the  time  quivering. 
We  have  reached  him,  and  over  goes 
"Steamboat"  Bill  Keaweamahi,  mak- 
ing a  clean  dive  thirty  feet  down  with 
hardly  a  stroke.  In  deep  sea  diving 
every  exertion  shortens  the  breath, 
therefore  these  boys  practice  going 
down  great  depths  swimming  as  little 
as  possible. 

In  a  few  seconds  up  he  comes,  and 
speared  through  the  middle  is  a 
beautiful  ten-pound  kumu — a  deep 
red  fish,  the  delicacy  of  Hawaiian 
waters. 

"Steamboat"  had  hardly  got  it  in 
the  canoe,  when  "Hey!"  from  Jack's 
direction.  We  were  so  interested  in 
Dude  and  his  fish  that  we  had  quite 
forgotten  him  for  the  moment.  Jack 
had  evidently  made  his  thrust  and 
successfully  too,  because  the  exposed 
end  of  his  spear  was  describing  peculiar 
short  circles.  "A  honu"  (turtle), 
cried  one  of  the  boys.  The  turtle  is 
rarely  speared  except  through  one  of 
his  extremities  or  tne  neck,  the  shell 
being  usually  too  thick  to  penetrate, 
and  when  he  is  caught  spins  round  and 
round  the  spear,  causing  this  circling 
of  the  handle;  from  that  tne  boys  in  the 
canoe  can  tell  that  it  is  a  turtle. 

We  quickly  paddled  to  Jack  and  the 
previous  proceeding  was  repeated,  the 
diver  bringing  up  a  turtle  measuring 
about  two  feet  in  diameter.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  in  that  part  of  the 
canoe  into  which  "Steamboat"  at- 
tempted to  dump  mister  turtle  so  I 
grabbed  one  of  his  flippers  to  help  him 
with  his  awkward  load  and  received  a 
nive  i^ash  in  my  palm.  Their  flippers 
are  hke  razors — one  learns  by  ex- 
perience and  this  was  my  first  trip. 

This  kept  us  for  perhaps  an  hour 
until  we  had  nearly  a  boat  load  of  the 
beauties,  when  Jack  said  he  had  had 
enough  and  I  decided  I  would  like  to 
try  my  hand — it  looked  so  easy. 
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The  necessary  equipment  is  a  long  spear,  a  glass-bottomed  box,  and  a  small 

life-preserver 


I  tied  Jack's  life  preserver  about  my 
waist  and  flopped  overboard.  I  was 
cautioned  by  the  boys  to  take  a  firm 
grip  on  the  edge  of  the  box  with  my 
teeth  else  a  quick  movement  caused  by 
a  choppy  sea  might  be  disastrous. 

The  life  preserver  supports  the 
lower  half  of  the  body  and  the  buoy- 


ancy of  the  box,  the  head  and  upper 
half.  The  spear  floats  and  you  drag 
it  after  yoU  under  one  arm.  I  found  it 
mighty  awkward  to  handle  these  three 
things  at  first  in  the  choppy  water, 
but  soon  got  the  knack  of  it  and  was 
able  to  make  fair  speed  by  kicking  my 
legs  and  swimming  with  my  free  arm. 
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A  great  many  of  you,  no  doubt, 
visited  the  San  Francisco  Fair  and  saw 
the  "painted**  fish  in  aquariums  at  the 
Hawaiian  exhibit.  To  those  who  did 
not  I  will  say  that  there  is  probably  no 
other  place  in  the  world  where  they 
have  such  a  variety  of  oddly  shaped 
and  brilliantly  colored  denizens  of  the 
deep  as  you  will  find  in  these  waters; 
and  to  you  who  did  see  this  exhibit  I 
will  say  that  not  one  tenth  of  the 
variety  were  shown  there,  the  number 
would  run  to  the  hundreds. 

The  bottom  of  Waikiki  cove  greatly 
resembles  Catalina,  the  peculiar,  beau- 
tiful coral  and  seaweed  formations 
being  very  similar,  but  it  is  far  superior 
when  one  compares  the  fish. 

When  first  I  peered  through  the  box 
the  water  was  so  clear  I  instinctively 
drew  up  my  feet  to  keep  from  cutting 
them  on  the  jagged  coral,  but  upon 
measuring  the  depth  with  my  spear,  I 
found  it  to  be  about  twenty  feet  with 
comparatively  level  bottom. 

Entertaining  the  Fish 

I  had  been  told  to  look  for  the 
deeper  holes  where  I  would  find  the 
larger  fish,  but  here  directly  under  me 
were  great  quantities  of  kole — a  small 
black  fish  with  orange  spots  around 
their  eyes.  They  did  not  seem  to 
mind  my  presence  even  in  this  shallow 
water  so  I  decided  to  take  a  shot  at 
them.  I  drew  up  my  spear  and 
lowered  it  down  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  as  I  had  seen  the  boys  do, 
and  then  when  the  end  was  about  a 
foot  from  the  fish,  I  selected  one, 
aimed,  and  thrust.     Crash!  went  the 

eoint  against  the  coral — ^the  spears 
ave  no  barbs  on  them  for  the  reason 
that  a  few  thrusts  like  this  and  they 
would  soon  wear  off. 

Of  course  I  missed  and  it  seemed  as 
though  those  fish  were  actually  laugh- 
ing at  me.  I  know  the  boys  in  the 
canoe  were.  I  drew  back  and  thrust 
again  and  again  and  each  time  I  drew 
up  the  point  those  tantalizing  little 
devils  swam  up  and  seemed  to  smell 
or  at  least  investigate  the  end  of  the 
spear,  turned  on  their  sides  and  peered 
at  me  through  their  odd  little  orange 


eyes  very  much  the  way  a  puppy  will 
cock  his  head  on  one  si  e,  drop  one  ear, 
raise  the  other,  and  grin  at  you. 
Then  as  I'd  thrust  again  they'd  just 
sidestep  a  fraction  of  an  inch  and 
bang  would  go  my  spear  on  the  rocks. 

I  tried  this  until  it  was  maddening, 
I  could  feel  the  perspiration  oozing 
even  in  this  cool  water — an  average 
temperature  of  seventy-four  degrees 
the  year  round — and  my  jaws  and 
muscles  were  beginning  to  ache.  I 
afterwards  learned  that  these  little 
black  imps  are  really  hard  to  spear, 
but  they  are  mighty  good  practice. 

True  the  boys  in  the  canoe  had 
been  watching  and  laughing  at  me, 
knowing  exactly  what  I  was  after; 
they  could  see  the  depth  of  water 
where  I  was  and  knew  that  kole  are 
usually  found  in  about  twenty  feet. 
So  after  several  minutes  of  amusement 
they  called  to  me  to  look  for  deeper 
holes,  and  this  I  started  out  to  do, 
swimming  slowly  and  peering  through 
the  box. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  describe 
the  marvels  of  that  bottom,  those 
weird  and  yet  beautiful  fish  in  their 
natural  haunts;  the  various  forma- 
tions of  coral,  in  red,  white,  blue, 
green,  brown,  in  fact  all  shades;  the 
marvelous  tropic  sea  vegetation;  the 
excitement  of  it  all;  the  uncertainty, 
not  knowing  what  you  are  going  to  see 
next,  what  new  and  startling  fish  is 
going  to  dart  before  your  vision. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  came  across 
just  the  spot  for  which  I  had  been 
looking,  a  rift  in  the  level  bottom  about 
ten  feet  deep,  making  a  total  depth  of 
thirty  feet,  perhaps  ten  feet  wide  and 
of  uncertain  length. 

Here  apparently  was  one  of  the 
playgrounds  of  my  prey.  If  the  other 
smoother  sections  were  interesting 
this  was  ten  times  more  so.  The 
deeper  water  took  on  a  bluer  hue,  and 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  sides  of  the 
hole  made  it  darker  and  more  weird. 
Here  were  the  greatest  variety  and 
quantity  I  had  seen,  in  groups  of  two 
and  three,  others  in  dozens,  and  all 
moving  slowly  to  and  fro. 

I  was  so  fascinated  that  I  hesitated 
to  thrust,   caring   rather  to   fi;aze   at 
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this  novel  wonder.  My  presence  did 
not  seem  to  annoy  them,  although 
they  could  see  that  part  of  my  body 
which  was  submerged.  Finally  di- 
rectly under  me  appeared  four  or  five 
uhu  (parrot  fish)  of  a  beautiful  bright 
blue  color,  with  a  head  closely  resem- 
bling a  parrot.  The  boys  in  the  canoe 
had    caught   several   of  these   and    I 


knew  them  to  be  prizes.  They  looked 
to  weigh  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds 
apiece. 

I  could  resist  no  longer  so  working 
the  point  of  my  spear  down,  all  the 
while  kicking  to  keep  up  with  their 
slow  progress,  I  finally  got  myself  in 
position  for  a  thrust — and  missed. 
They  seemed  to  realize  an  enemy  was 


His  spear  is  drawn  back,  one  arm  tense,  and  he  is  peering  intently  through  his^bcix  j 
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The  Uhu,  or  parrot  fish,  is  of  a  beautiful  bright  blue  color  with  a  head  closely 
resembling  a  parrot 


at  hand  but  merely  changed  their 
course  a  bit  and  moved  slowly  on. 
I  suppose  had  I  touched  one  they 
would  have  all  cleared  out.  However, 
I  thrust  again  and  again,  always 
swimming,  pushing  ahead  my  glass 
box,  gripping  it  with  my  teeth  until 
my  jaws  ached,  puffing  and  choking 


with  the  splash  of  salt  water,  stopping 
for  a  second  to  dump  the  overflow  out 
of  my  box,  head  down  again,  aiming, 
swimming,  thrusting  again  and  again. 
Slowly  as  they  moved  it  required 
considerable  exertion  on  my  part  to 
keep  up  to  them,  hampered  as  I  was  by 
my  paraphernalia. 
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After  several  minutes  of  this  the 
whole  school  disappeared  under  a 
shelf  of  rock  and  I  had  time  to  catch  a 
breath.  Acting  on  previous  instruc- 
tions I  waited,  or  tried  to,  against  the 
swirling  eddies,  with  the  pomt  of  my 
spear  resting  on  a  butt  of  projecting 
coral  over  tne  place  I  had  last  seen 
them,  hoping  that  there  was  no  other 
exit  under  that  shelf  and  that  they 
would  appear  again  when  I  should  be 
ready  for  them. 

I  had  not  waited  long  when  directly 
under  the  point  of  my  spear  appeared 
the  largest  uhu  I  had  seen.  He  must 
have  weighed  at  least  twenty  pounds 
and  was  not  among  the  school  I  had 
followed.  I  could  hardly  contain  my 
excitement,  I  was  actually  afraid  my 
heart  beats  would  scare  him  away.  I 
quickly  raised  my  spear  and  as  nearly 
as  I  could  in  my  amateur  way,  aimed  it 
for  his  beautiful  head,  drew  back  my 
arm,  and  thrust  with  all  my  strength. 

It  was  not  my  eyes  which  told  me 
I  had  been  lucky,  they  were  filled  and 
blinded  with  spray  and  the  glass  was 
clouded  from  my  quickened  breathing; 
but  that  quivering  that  was  my  first 
intimation.  Finally  I  looked  down  and 
sure  enough  I  had  struck  him  clear 
through  his  head,  had  him  pinned  to 
the  bottom,  and  he  was  struggling 
violently  to  free  himself. 

I  looked  up  to  call  the  boys,  but 
they  were  already  halfway  to  me,  then 
over  went  "Steamboat"  and  as  I 
watched  him  through  my  box  he 
looked  like  some  huge  monster  of  the 
deep,  his  smooth  dark  skin  glistening 
over  well  formed  muscles,  relaxed  in 
his  graceful  plunge  to  the  bottom. 
He  grabbed  the  head,  eyes  between 
forefinger  and  thumb,  and  with  equal 
ease  and  grace  shot  to  the  top,  fish, 
spear,  and  all. 

Have  you  ever  made  a  touchdown 
in  the  last  quarter,  winning  the  game.^ 


Have  you  ever  knocked  a  homer  in  the 
tenth  inning.^  Have  you  ever  stroked 
a  winning  eight?  Have  you  ever 
broken  the  tape  in  a  hundred  yard 
dash?  Have  you  ever  maneuvered  a 
sneakbox  first  across  the  line?  Have 
you  ever  bested  a  fast  field  in  a  two- 
twenty  swim  ?  Remember  those  needles 
that  pricked  your  spine?  Well  that's 
the  way  I  felt — too  proud  for  words. 

By  this  time  Dude  had  quit  and  was 
in  the  canoe,  so  I  too  decided  to  call  it 
a  day. 

On  our  way  home  Dude  told  me 
about  the  torch  spearing  at  night,  also 
of  the  old-time  Hawaiians  who  with 
a  four  or  five-foot  spear  would  dive 
into  thirty-foot  holes,  staying  down 
from  one  to  two  minutes  waiting  for 
the  fish  to  swim  by  and  spearing  them 
as  they  passed,  often  bringing  up 
three  and  four  on  one  dive,  but  that  is 
another  story. 

We  did  not  hug  the  shore  on  our 
return,  but  paddled  parallel  to  it  just 
outside  the  breakers,  then  when  we 
were  in  front  of  the  Moana  Hotel,  our 
destination,  and  a  half  mile  from  shore, 
came  "-ffoi  maV*  (paddle  hard)  from 
Dude,  and  the  next  minute  we  were 
lifted  high  on  a  giant  comber,  thrown 
forward,  bow  on,  down  its  sloping 
side,  and  amid  spray  and  foam  we 
were  off,  forty  miles  an  hour,  surf 
riding  to  shore.  This  marvelous  thrill 
was  a  fitting  climax  to  a  wonderful 
morning" 

I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  add 
to  complete  this  tale:  at  luncheon — 
and  I  was  ready  for  it  too — I  directed 
the  first  morsel  of  food  toward  my 
mouth,  when  upon  opening  it  I 
thought  someone  had  stabbed  me  in 
the  jaw — a  reminder  of  the  tension 
with  which  I  had  gripped  that  glass- 
bottom  box. 

But  then  you  see  one  learns  by 
experience  and  this  was  my  first  trip. 
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Outdoors  in  the  Puget  Sound 

Country 

THE  Puget  Sound  Region  is,  roughly,  the  upper  t^o-thirds 
of  the  western  end  of  Washington.  WTiile  Washington 
ha^  taken  the  Rhododendron  as  its  official  floifter,  it  is 
dubbed  the  Evergreen  State.  The  Puget  Sr>und  Region  proper 
boasts  eight  transcontinental  railroad  systems,  sixty-seven  steam- 
ship lines,  and  a  mean  annual  summer  temperature  of  59.  Cities 
directly  connected  with  Puget  Sf>und  are  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Ohnnpia 
the  capital.,  Bremerton,  Everett,  Bellingham,  Anacortes,  Port 
Townscnd,  Port  Angeles,  and  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  Including  the  Straits,  Puget  Sound  has  nearly  t^o 
thousand  square  miles  of  water  surface,  most  of  which  offers  a  fine 
harbor  for  ships  of  great  size. 

.Although  this  region  is  farther  north  than  the  State  of  Maine, 
its  temperature  is  lo^'  and  equable,  the  protection  of  great  moun- 
tain ranges,  the  dense  forestation,  the  presence  of  the  ocean,  wind 
currents,  and  the  Japan  Current  co-operating  to  this  end.  WTiile 
Chicago  and  Boston  labor  through  a  summer  average  of  68,  New 
York  70,  Washington,  D.  C,  73,  and  Philadelphia,  72,  the  Sound 
Region  enjoys,  as  said  above,  the  refreshing  average  of  only  59. 

Roads  for  autoists  are  good.  The  principal  one  is  the  Pacific 
Highway  which  stretches  2,000  miles  from  southern  California  up 
into  British  Columbia.  Sunset  Highway,  the  only  direct  road 
over  the  Cascades  into  the  Inland  Empire,  is  400  miles  in  length 
through  scenes  the  variety  and  charm  of  which  are  hard  to  dupli- 
cate. The  Inland  Empire  Highway  is  the  southern  route  into 
eastern  Washington,  and  there  is  also  the  Olympic  as  well  as  the 
National  Parks  Highway. 

Four  hours  from  Tacoma  lies  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park.  In 
this  space  of  time  it  is  possible  to  reach  a  height  of  7,000  feet, 
from  which  one  may  look  over  into  the  distances  of  Oregon  as  well 
as  up  and  down  the  line  of  the  Cascades.  Here,  also,  are  the 
Olympic  and  Selkirk  Ranges.  The  Puget  Sound  Region  contains 
one  of  the  great  glacial  areas  of  the  world. 

If  you  want  game,  here  is  the  list  within  a  very  few  hours' 
distance: 

Chinese  pheasant,  quail,  Hungarian  partridge,  prairie  chicken, 
blue  and  ruffed  grouse,  wild  ducks. 

Mountain,  rainbow,  cut  throat,  beardsley,  Crawford,  lake, 
steel  head,  and  eastern  brook  trout,  in  addition  to  salmon. 

Deer  of  several  sorts,  mountain  goats  and  sheep,  black  and 
brown  bear,  cougar,  wild  cats,  and  wolves. 

Whatever  your  desire,  sport,  commercial,  recreative,  or  explora- 
tion, Puget  Sound  will  satisfy  it. 
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Crossing  a  crevasse  in  Stephens  Glacier,  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park.    There  are 

45  square  miles  of  glaciers,  34  miles  of  roads,  several  hotels,  and  the  second  highest 

peak  in  the  U.  S.  proper  within  the  limits  of  the  324  square  miles  of  this  Park 
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Seattle  lives  in  her  own  42  story  skyscrapers  and  looks  out  upon  Nature's 
original  ones.  For  that  matter,  so  does  every  other  city  on  or  near  Puget  Sound. 
Tacoma,  for  instance,  calls  itself,  "The  City  with  a  Snow-capped  Mountain 

in  its  Dooryard" 
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If  you  don't  want  to  hunt  or  tramp,  fish  or  cross  glaciers,  the  Government 
Road  through  fir  forests  in  Rainier  National  Park  offers  pleasures  all  its  own. 
There   is   all   the   inspiration    of  mountain,    forest,    and   stream,   without   any 

of  the  hardships 
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A  quick  plunge  and  a'rubdown'and  we  trail  in  to  breakfast 


"The  Day" 

By  E.  S.  Gallop 

Photographs  by  the  Author 

This  is  the  outcome  of  a  discussion  as  to  what  constituted  a 
perfect  day,  and  is  the  description  of  the  one  day  which  stands  out 
in  my  memory  as  being  absolutely  without  flaw. 

How  does  it  strike  you? 


MY  perfect  day  began  very  eariy 
in  the  morning,  very  early  in- 
deed— in  fact  it  required  a  flash-light 
to  see  by  my  watch  that  it  was  4  a.  m. 
A  couple  of  minutes  sufficed  to  tum- 
ble into  a  pair  of  pants  and  a  sweater, 
and  with  a  pair  of  waders  under  my 
arm  I  crept  down  the  stairs  so  as  not 
to  disturb  "the  Bunch."  My  avoid- 
ance of  the  **Httle  game  of  draw"  the 
night  before  enabled  me  to  get  the 
bulge  on  them,  and  I  did  not  relish 
getting  a  boot  thrown  at  my  head  as 
a  disturber  of  someone's  **beauty 
sleep." 

Opening  the  door  of  the  shack,  the 
view  made  one  pause,  and  well  it 
might ! 


Situated  on  a  grassy  knoll  at  the 
top  of  a  little  island  formed  by  lum- 
ber dams,  on  both  sides  the  water 
raced  down  through  rocky  gorges, 
uniting  at  the  foot  in  a  deep  trout 
pool,  whose  black  water  and  eddying 
surface  suggested  great  depths  and 
many  a  lurking  iish. 

The  mist,  **the  pride  of  the  morn- 
ing," had  not  yet  dispersed,  and 
covered  the  foam-fleckecl  surface  of 
the  river — the  treetops  just  emerging 
as  though  from  a  mirage.  In  the  east 
a  faint  tinge  of  pink  presaged  the  com- 
ing of  the  dawn  and  paled  the  old 
moon  that  still  hung  nigh.  Not  a 
sound,  except  a  faint  twittering  from 
far  out  over  the  lake. 
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Cautiously  I  take  down  my  rod 
from  behind  the  inevitable  crayon 
enlargement  of  the  head  of  the  family 
whose  shack  we  occupy  and  don  my 
waders.  Two  minutes  and  I  am  on 
the  little  shingle  beach  at  the  foot  of 
the  pool,  sheltered  behind  a  big 
boulder. 

This  is  Fall  fishing,  and  though  in 
the  spring  daintier  lures  are  necessary, 
the  '  old  standby's,"  scarlet  and  brown 
hackles,  Parmacheene  Belle,  and  Sil- 
ver Doctor  are  all  that  are  required. 

Our  Day  Has  Started  Weill 

Noiselessly  my  tail  fly  sails  out  and 
drops  into  the  eddy  at  the  foot  of  the 
fall.  Instantly  there  is  a  swirl — two 
swirls,  then  a  tug  as  I  strike,  and  the 
fight  is  on. 

What  a  battle  it  was!  Every  trick 
and  dodge  the  old  fellow  knew  he 
worked  off.  Swoops  up  stream  and 
down;  mad  dashes  and  circles — but 
the  hook  was  well  taken  and  the  tackle 
new.  What  chance  has  a  two- pound 
trout  against  a  man?  Given  a  light 
rod  and  fine  tackle  the  odds  are  fifty- 
fifty,  but  we  flatter  ourselves  we  know 
our  business  and  very  shortly  our 
friend  receives  the  "coup  de  grace." 

Rapidly  his  comrades  follow  him, 
once  a  glorious  brace  of  two-pounders, 
until  a  dozen  or  more  are  taken.  Then, 
almost  suddenly,  the  sun  bounds  into 
sight — a  shadow  is  thrown  across  the 
water  and  we  know  that  this  particular 
pool  is  finished  for  the  time  being. 

As  I  la^  out  the  catch,  the  sun- 
h'ght  flashing  back  from  their  silvery 
forms  and  snowing  up  the  iridescent 
hues  of  their  dark  green  backs  and 
pink-spotted  sides,  makes  them  a  pic- 
ture any  artist  would  appreciate.  Not 
really  being  a  fish  hog,  one  feels  sorry 
to  have  destroyed  such  beauty,  but 
thev  put  up  such  a  thrilling  battle, 
ancf  there  are  friends  in  Montreal  who 
will  appreciate  them  to  the  full,  so 
they  are  carefully  cleaned  and  at  once 
put  on  ice  so  as  to  retain  their  flavor. 

This  done,  my  canoe  mate  is  roused 
and  we  paddle  gently  out  on  the  big 
lake  and  skim  a\^ay  out  to  the  nar- 
rows   on    the    mirror-like    surface    as 


though  floating  in  mid  air.  The  reflec- 
tions are  wonderful,  and  every  twig 
and  tree  and  rock  is  reproduced  in  the 
translucent  depths  to  the  minutest 
detail. 

Having  had  my  share  of  the  sport,  I 
gently  paddle  in  and  out  among  the 
stumps  and  shallows  whilst  my  com- 
panion, with  a  skill  bom  of  long  prac- 
tice, deftly  drops  his  flies  over  the 
likely  spots  from  which,  with  the 
resultant  leap  and  struggle,  several 
fine  fish  are  added  to  our  bag.  Once 
we  strike  a  school  and  for  a  moment 
the  water  fairly  boils  with  rising  trout. 
I  drop  my  paddle  and  get  mtothe 
game,  and  for  a  blissful  ten  minutes 
we  are  busy. 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  and  as 
soon  as  they  slacken  off  we  reel  up  and 
paddle  smartly  back  to  where  the  rest 
of  "the  Bunch,"  now  fully  awake,  are 
splashing  and  yelling  on  the  diving 
board. 

A  quick  plunge  and  a  rub  down  and 
we  trail  in  to  breakfast.     Grapefruit; 

Eorridge — and  thick  cream;  fresh 
roilea  trout,  and  coffee  with  a  tang 
on  it  the  Ritz-Carlton  could  not  equal. 
"Grapefruit  in  the  bush,"  you  say; 
"these  fellows  must  be  green-horns." 
May  be,  but  some  years  of  the  game 
have  taught  us  that  these  same  "little 
old  grapefruit"  are  about  the  finest 
things  we  have  ever  found  to  offset 
the  heavy  camp  fare,  and  are  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  bringing  in. 

After  breakfast  we  lie  around  in  the 
sun,  enjoying  a  smoke  and  discussing 
plans.  Four  of  us  decide  to  work  a 
small  river  farther  up  the  lake,  so  ten 
o'clock  sees  us  with  our  cooking  kit  and 
grub  securely  packed  in  the  bows  of  our 
canoes,  steadily  paddling  out  into  the 
lake. 

The  wind  has  freshened  to  a  slash- 
ing breeze  and  every  wavelet  gaily 
splashes  against  our  bows  and  chuckles 
along  the  side  as  we  drive  through 
toward  the  narrows.  From  there  we 
can  make  a  fair  wind  of  it,  so  we  hoist 
our  tiny  sail  and  lashing  the  two 
canoes  together,  we  tear  down  the 
lake  under  the  black  cliffs  and  past 
the  pine-clad  slopes,  one  man  steering 
and   the  others   lying  in   the   bottom 
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We  reach  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  paddle  away  up  the  winding  estuary 
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Silhouetted  against  the  crimson  of  the  western  sky  the  dark  cliff's  throw  the  calm  waters 
of  the  lake  below  into  violet  shadows 
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of  the  canoes  smoking  and  swapping 
fish  stories. 

"This  is  the  life." 

We  reach  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
"dowsing"  the  sail,  paddle  away  up 
the  winding  estuary. 

A  flock  of  black  duck  go  up  with  a 
whirr  and  a  chorus  of  squawks  on  our 
right,  and  farther  up  an  old  bittern  is 
grunting  "galumph"  "galumph"  as 
though  he  were  a  wave  surging 
through  a  hollow  log. 

About  a  mile  up  we  strike  the 
rapids  so  we  haul  our  canoes  up  on  a 
little  grassy  point  and  shouldering 
our  packs  strike  up  the  trail  by  the 
side  of  the  stream,  gathering  as  we  go 
alone  handfuls  of  belated  raspberries 
and  blueberries. 

We  go  up  the  trail  for  a  bare  half 
mile  and  at  an  old  lumber  shanty, 
leave  our  gear  and  disperse — each  to 
his  favorite  haunt. 

For  my  part,  I  am  bound  for  a  pool 
about  a  mile  farther  up,  so  taking  my 
rod  and  a  "twenty-two"  I  cut  away 
up  the  trail.  What  a  walk  for  anyone 
who  is  fond  of  the  woods!  Overhead 
the  clouds  are  flying  by,  throwing 
dancing  shadows  along  the  trail.  The 
wind  is  soughing  through  the  pines 
and  the  nearby  nver  is  chuckling  and 
booming  down  its  rocky  bed.  Away 
in  the  distance  an  old  cock  partridge 
is  drumming  away  on  a  log,  sounding 
for  all  the  world  like  a  motor  boat 
coming  over  the  hill. 

The  smell  of  the  pines  and  the  warm 
moss  rises  like  a  healing  balm,  while 
from  far.  far  up  the  stream  come  the 
liquid  notes  of  the  most  musical  of  all 
our  Northern  birds — the  Whitethroat, 
or  Canada  bird,  with  its  "Sweet  Sweet 
Canada,  Canada,  Canada."  One  fairly 
aches  with  the  pleasure  of  living. 

Arriving  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pool 
I  am  making  for,  I  cross  the  stream 
on  an  old  fallen  pine,  and  reaching  a 
little  pebbly  beacn,  where  my  shadow 
is  not  thrown  on  the  water,  I  sit  down 
for  a  spell  and  a  smoke  while  I  fix  up 
my  tackle.  The  stream  is  in  flood  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
particular  fly  on  the  water,  so  I  select 
a  couple  of  tiny  flies — "Dark  Mon- 
treal"   and    "Bluebottle,"   on    a   fine 


cast,  and  rigging  my  rod  I  move  up 
the  beach  to  where  I  can  reach  a  deep 
hole  cut  into  the  steep  bank  on  the 
far  side.  This  is  my  private  "pot- 
hole" and  many  a  time  I  have  saved 
the  day  and  also  the  dinner  for  "the 
Bunch"  by  abstracting  therefrom  half 
a  dozen  or  so  of  quarter-pounders. 

According  to  my  reckoning  the 
recent  rains  will  have  brought  more 
than  that  within  reach  of  my  lure,  and 
my  calculations  are  very  soon  proved 
correct.  My  first  cast  is  blank,  but  at 
the  second  a  good  half  dozen  make  a 
dash  and  leap  out  of  water  in  their 
rush.  I  get  one,  and  with  short  shrift 
land  it.  They  are  playing  around  in 
the  swift  current  fresh  run  the  night 
before  from  the  big  lake,  bound  for 
the  upper  reaches,  and  will  take  a 
jump  at  anything. 

I  am  quite  as  willing  to  play  as  they 
are  and  for  half  an  hour  we  have  good 
sport  together.  They  are  not  large, 
but  they  are  active,  typical  pink- 
spotted,  golden  little  chaps — a  pleas- 
ure to  look  at.  Furthermore  they  take 
the  fly  with  a  right  good-will  and  I 
have  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  land- 
ing two  dozen  without  missing  one. 
This  in  itself  would  constitute  a  good  day 
and  I  have  the  keen  sense  of  pleasure 
resulting  from  a  job  well  done. 

I  have  enough,  so  I  make  tracks 
down  the  trail  again.  On  the  way  I 
run  across  a  red-headed  woodpecker 
rattling  away  at  a  dead  pine  for  dear 
life.  I  stop  in  my  tracks  and  remain 
motionless  until  he  goes  round  the 
other  side  of  the.  tree  when  I  move 
quietly  along  and  sit  down  on  a  fallen 
log  and  watch. 

Presently  he  flies  down  on  to  the 
other  end  of  the  log  and  busily  chip- 
ping his  way  toward  me,  making  the 
fragments  of  bark  fly  at  a  great  rate 
and  pausing  occasionally  to  dig  out  a 
fat  grub,  he  moves  along  till  he  is 
almost  under  my  hand.  The  little 
chap  is  absolutely  fearless  till  I  move, 
and  then  he  discovers  a  pressing  en- 
gagement elsewhere. 

Farther   down    I   see    an   old    cock 

f cartridge  strutting  along  the  trail  in 
ront — my  drumming  friend  of  earlier 
in  the  day  come  out  into  the  open  for 
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a  sun  bath — and  by  luck  or  skill,  or  a 
combination  of  both,  I  manage  to 
plant  a  .22  bullet  at  the  base  of  his 
neck  and  he  goes  to  add  to  the  spoils 
of  a  perfect  day. 

As  I  half  anticipated,  the  others 
have  had  meagre  luck,  and  a  dozen  of 
my  catch  are  quickly  cleaned  and  fried 
with  lots  of  bacon,  when,  accompanied 
by  a  billy  can  full  of  prepared  soup  and 
quantities  of  toast  made  on  the  embers 
washed  down  by  some  delicious  coffee, 
we  make  a  meal  for  a  king. 

Nothing  like  fresh  caught  trout,  with 
hunger  sauce  I 

After  dinner  two  of  our  party  go 
down  to  the  lower  reaches  where  they 
have  good  luck  while  the  other  man 
goes  up  to  the  pool  I  fished  in  the 
morning.  I  carry  the  gear  to  the  canoe 
and  settle  down  for  an  hour's  loaf. 

Right  across  the  stream  is  a  little 
grassy  point,  and  after  a  while,  half 
asleep,  I  notice  a  movement  in  the  tall 
grass  and  presently  a  little  red  fox 
glides  into  view,  stepping  daintily 
along  the  water's  edge.  Suddenly  he 
takes  a  tremendous  leap  sideways 
into  the  air  and  drops  into  the  grass, 
almost  immediately  reappearing  with 
a  field  mouse  in  his  mouth.  Lying 
beside  a  log  he  starts  to  play  with  it, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  cat. 

Man-like,  my  first  impulse  was  to 
shoot  at  him,  but  a  .22  would  only 
wound  him,  and  as  he  seemed  to  be 
a  puppy  not  yet  in  his  full  coat,  I  sat 
and  watched.  After  playing  with  the 
mouse  for  a  while  he  finished  it  off — 
not  a  long  job — then  seeming  to  decide 
that  I  was  something  to  stalk,  started 
creeping  up  to  the  point,  every  now 
and  then  stopping  and  peering  through 
the  grass  with  bright  eyes  in  my  direc- 
tion. The  other  fellow  coming  down 
the  trail  then  broke  into  view,  and  Mr. 
Fox  became  instanter  a  red  flash 
streaking  to  the  tall  timber. 

The  wind  had  gone  down  and  we 

E addled  down  stream,  keeping  a  sharp 
>okout  for  the  "dimpling"  of  a  feed- 
ing fish  and  picking  out  an  occasional 
one  here  and  there. 

Nice  work  stalking  fish  in  this  way. 

From   far  down   the   river  we  can 

hear  "the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 


wilderness"  —  "Smithy,"  requesting 
somebody  to  *  "pickle  his  bones  in 
alcohol.'; 

We  joined  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  we  dig  in  for  home,  singing 
as  we  go. 

That  homeward  trip  was  a  dream. 
Silhouetted  against  the  crimson  of  the 
western  sky  the  dark  cliffs  throw  the 
calm  waters  of  the  lake  below  into 
violet  shadows,  while  the  tips  of  the 
eastern  hills  are  still  gilded  with  sun- 
light. As  we  paddle  along  the  light 
fades  but  presently  grows  stronger  as 
the  moon  creeps  out  and  shines  down 
on  the  now  mirror-like  lake. 

We  are  homeward  bound,  and  our 
thoughts  turn  toward  supper,  when, 
as  we  near  the  narrows,  a  hail  comes 
from  the  shadows  ahead.  "If  you 
want  some  pretty  sport  try  a  'Silver 
Doctor'  alon^  the  edge  of  the*shoal." 
No  sooner  said  than  done. 

I  have  seen  some  pretty  fishing  but 
none  before  or  since  to  compare  with 
the  beauty  of  the  next  quarter-of-an- 
hour.  As  though  in  a  sea  of  molten 
silver  our  flies  trailed  between  us  and 
the  moonlight.  Suddenly  a  splinter 
of  silver  would  detach  itself  from  the 
surface  as  a  trout  leaped.  Whether 
they  rose  to  the  fly  or  not  mattered 
little,  as  we  had  fish  enough. 

But  sometimes  they  struck  and  the 
silver  surface  turned  to  rings  of  pearl 
as  they  splashed  toward  the  boat.  A 
sight  to  be  remembered !  But  it  ceased 
all  too  soon  as  a  breeze  fretted  the  sur- 
face and  the  fishing  stopped  suddenly. 

Reluctantly  we  reeled  up  and  headed 
for  home,  while  from  out  the  dusky 
shadows  a  reedy  loon  voice  mocks  us 
as*  we  depart,  and  the  echoes  taking 
up  the  cry  yodel  back  its  mournful 
wail  like  the  lament  of  a  lost  soul. 

Our  Day  is  Finished 

Where  is  the  place?  Well,  being 
fish  hogs  we  don't  tell — but  there  are 
dozens  of  places  in  the  Laurentians 
within  easy  reach  of  Montreal,  where 
such  a  day  can  be  duplicated — per- 
haps improved  on,  but  in  the  words 
of  the  immortal  Baimsfather,  "If 
you  know  of  a  better  hole  go  to  it." 
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Points  for  and  against  the  Better  Known  Types 
and   Some   Helps    to    Comfortable    Camping 


TENTS  notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  patterns  and  materials  on 
the  market  may  be  divided  roughly 
into  two  general  classes:  heavy  spa- 
cious canvas  houses  designed  for 
those  who  have  ample  means  of  trans- 
portation,  or  are  going  into  permanent 
camp,  and  small,  light  affairs  con- 
structed of  "balloon  silk"  or  one  of  its 
patented  varieties.  The  latter  are  high- 
ly and  rightly  praised  by  professional 
outdoorsmen  and  unprofessional  with 
a  penchant  for  exploration  whose 
calling,  or  inclination,  takes  them  far 
from  rail-and-wagon-roads  over  hard 
trails,  or  no  trails  at  all,  and  who  must 
cut  down  to  the  last  ounce  in  order 
to  win  through. 

This  necessity  of  going  light  is, 
naturally  the  mother  of  a  large 
family  of  inventions  in  the  shape  of 
tents  some  of  them  patented  and 
bearing  trade-names  which  prevent 
them  from  being  discussed  outside 
the  advertising  columns. 

Fortunately,  my  own  choice  is  not 
patented,  and  I  may  talk  about  it  and 
praise  it  until  I  am  tired — or  the  other 
fellow  is.  It  is,  quite  simply,  the 
old  reliable  A  or  wedge  tent  invented 
during  the  Civil  War,  with  a  few 
modem  additions.  I  bought  it  be- 
fore I  learned  of  waterproof  tents  or 
of  balloon   silk,   and   as   a   result,   al- 


though it  has  since  been  waterproofed 
it  is  much  too  heavy  for  really  hard 
trips.  The  same  pattern  is  now  man- 
ufactured out  of  balloon  silk  so  that, 
this  objectionable  feature  may  be 
avoided. 

Ordinarily,  I  use  a  rope  ridge,  but 
tapes  are  sewn  along  the  top,  so  that 
when  I  feel  like  stopping  for  a  day  or 
two  I  can  have  a  ridge-pole. 

This  tent  I  have  used  for  nearly  ten 
seasons,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and 
find  it  excellent  in  every  particular 
except  that  of  lightness.  It  can  be 
pitched  between  two  trees,  or  if  there 
are  no  trees  conveniently  placed,  can 


The  author's  own  choice  is  the  Civil  War  Wedge 
tent  with  some  modem  improvements 
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be  set  up  by  means  of  "shears"  at 
one  or  both  ends. 

In  the  event  of  chilly  weather  it  is 
easily  converted  into  a  lean-to  with 
closed  ends,  simply  by  tying  the  loops 
along  each  side  to  the  same  set  of 
stakes.  In  permanent  or  semi-perma- 
nent camp,  the  tapes  along  the  ridge 
are  tied  to  a  pole,  the  pole  raised  on 
"shears,"  and  the  ridge-rope  staked 
out,  eliminating  the  tendency  to  sag 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  tents 
supported  by  a  rope  ridge. 

The  miner's  tent  is  used  considerably 
in  the  Western  states.  From  the 
name,  one  would  infer  that  it  was 
invented  by  miners  or  prospectors, 
but  I  am  not  sure.    Someone  has  sug- 


The  miner's  tent  may  be  set  up  with  a  center 
pole  or  with  a  tripod  outside 

gested  that  the  real  purpose  of  a 
miner's  tent  is  to  keep  tne  center-pole 
dry.  In  view  of  my  own  experience, 
this  seems  a  likely  hypothesis. 

Of  course  the  center-pole  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  tent  set  up 
by  means  of  a  tripod,  outside;  but 
there  is  no  way  of  making  it  into  a 
lean-to  for  warmth,  and  it  requires 
nearly  twice  as  many  pegs  as  an 
A  tent  of  the  same  size. 

The  baker  tent  is  better.  It  is,  as 
its  name  implies  built  on  the  lines 
of  a  reflecting  baker,  with  the  same 
object  in  view — concentration  and 
reflection  of  heat.  This,  *it  accom- 
plishes very  well.  The  front  may  be 
extended  to  form  an  awning  or  may 
be  closed  against  the  chance  rain- 
storm. If  I  had  to  choose  between 
an  A  tent  and  a  baker,  I  think  I  should 
toss  up  a  coin. 


The  baker  tent,  built  on  the  jines  of  a  reflecting 
baker,  is  a  close  contender  with  the  wedge  tent 

Another  variety  of  go-light  tent, 
known  as  the  canoe  tent,  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  family.  With  this 
tent  I  have  had  so  little  experience 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  form  an 
opinion  about  it  at  all.  There  are 
two  standard  forms  of  canoe  tent,  one 
of  which  is  erected  by  a  pole  inside, 
while  the  other  has  a  snort  ridge, 
sustained  by  the  usual  li^ht  rope. 
The  primary   reason   for  this  model, 


The  canoe  tent  with  a  ridge  combines  a  maxi- 
mum of  floor  space  with  a  minimum  of  weight 

it  is  affirmed,  is  that  it  combines  a 
maximum  of  floor  space  with  a 
minimum  of  weight.  Of  the  two  forms, 
I  think  I  should  prefer  the  ridge  type. 

Of  the  multitude  of  patent^  tents 
I  am  going  to  say  nothing.  Natur- 
ally, I  have  my  own  preference,  but 
any  opinion  of  mine  here  would 
promptly  be  deleted  by  the  censor. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  men  who  go 
into  permanent  camp  take  a  wall- 
tent.  Nine  by  twelve  seems  to  be  the 
most  popular  size,  and  is  large  enough 
to  house  four  men  comfortably.  More 
than  four  in  a  nine  by  twelve  tent  will 
find  themselves  somewhat  crowded. 
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Another  form  of  tent,  built  on  the 

Clan  of  a  shed  rather  than  that  of  a 
ouse,  is  known  as  the  Amazon.  It 
has  a  luxurious  verandah  roof  extend- 
ing out  in  front,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  the  entire  front  can  be  thrown 
open.  It  is  possible  to  cook,  eat,  or 
lounge  on  the  verandah  in  a  pouring 
rain;  and  during  the  hot,  suffocating 
days  of  mid-summer  its  advantages 
are  obvious. 
Amazon  tents  are  of  all  sizes  and 


Nine-tenths  of  the  men  who  go  into  per- 
manent camp  take  a  wall  tent 

degrees  of  lightness;  but  the  time 
and  labor  required  to  pitch  it  properly 
bars  it  from  use  on  any  but  easy  trips. 
Traveling  through  difficult  country, 
with  the  idea  of  getting  somewhere, 
is  no  game  for  a  sybarite,  anyway. 
On  easy  trips,  however,  it  is  nearly 
ideal. 

Better  than  a  wall  tent  for  con- 
venience, and  better  than  either  wall 
tent  or  Amazon  in  point  of  stability 
in  a  storm  and  adaptability  to  changing 
temperature  and  weather  conditions, 
is  a  teepee.  Evolved  by  a  race  of 
nomadic  hunters  with  women  and 
children  to  take  care  of,  for  use  in  the 
North  American  wilderness  long  before 
the  white  man  made  his  appearance, 
it  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  who  wants  a  portable 
dwelling  rather  than  a  mere  shelter 
to  sleep  in.  The  teepee  is  gradually 
supplanting  the  wall  tent  with   bi^- 

!ame  hunters  west  of  the  Missouri, 
ust  why  it  has  been  overlooked  all 
these  years  is  a  puzzle,  in  view  of  its 
good  Qualities. 

In  tne  first  place,  an  open  fire  can  be 
built  inside.  This  is  a  joy  and  a 
delight  on  a  cold,  rainy  morning  or  a 
frosty  night.  When  an  old-timer 
wants   to  sleep  warm,   he   pitches   a 


lean-to  facinc;  a  wall  of  rock  or  a  bank 
of  earth,  and  builds  a  big  fire  in  front, 
so  that  the  heat  is  reflected  into  the 
tent  and  down  upon  him  by  the  slant- 
ing roof  at  the  back. 

In  the  teepee  we  have  a  slanting 
roof  on  all  sides,  with  a  fire  in  the 
center.  There  is  no  space  between, 
to  allow  any  fraction  of  the  heat  to 
escape.  Properly  handled,  a  teepee 
is  as  warm  as  any  shack,  and  much 
warmer  than  a  wall  tent  with  a  stove. 
This  last  statement  has  been  dis- 
puted. I  have  seen  the  asserrion  in 
print  that  "a  wall  tent  with  a  tent 
stove  and  snow  or  brush  protection 
will  defy- cold  better  than  any  teepee 
.  .  .  ever  built."  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  author  ever  used  a  teepee. 
It  may  be  a  case  of  race  prejuaice. 
At  any  rate,  my  own  experience  is  so 
diametrically  opposite  that  that  is 
the  only  conclusion  I  can  draw.  Con- 
cerning tent  stoves,  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  Stewart  Edward  White,  says: 

"Tent  stoves  are  little  devils.  They 
are  either  red  hot  or  stone  cold,  and 
even  when  doing  their  best,  there  is 
always  a  northwest  corner  that  de- 
clines to  be  thawed  out.  One  feels 
the  need  of  an  open  fire,  properly 
constructed." 

I  have  pitched  a  teepee  at  ten  below 
zero,  and  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
fire  was  started,  have  been  forced  to 
lay  down  brush  to  keep  me  out  of  the 
mud.  Moreover,  one  does  not  re- 
quire a  huge  roaring  log  fire.  "Squaw 
wood"  is  entirely  adequate  to  keep 
a  teepee  warm  all  night. 

In  hot  weather  the  teepee  cover  can 
be  raised  at  the  bottom  on  forked 
stakes  so  as  to  ^ive  a  perfect  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  instantly  dropped  and 
pegged  down  on  the  approach  of  a 
storm. 

There  is  only  one  reason  I  can  see 
that  the  teepee  is  not  in  more  general 
use;  and  that  is  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  poles.  This  need  not 
trouble  the  man  going  into  permanent 
camp  with  all  day  to  find  and  cut  the 
required  number;  and  their  trans- 
portation is  easy  along  well-ordered 
roads,  or  through  the  open  country. 
Tie  them  together  in  bunches  and  let 
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the  heavy  ends  drag  either  behind 
the  wagon  or  on  each  side  of  a  pack- 
horse,  Indian  fashion.  The  horse  so 
loaded  may,  in  addition,  carry  a  small 
pack. 

Some  years  ago  The  U.  S.  Army 
always  quick  to  experiment  with  any- 
thing good  whatever  the  source, 
brought  out  the  unique  Sibley  tent, 
modeled  after  the  teepee.  It  has  no 
smoke-hole,  however,  and  is  erected 
by  means  of  a  center-pole,  which  pre- 
vents the  use  of  an  interior  fire;  and 
that  center-pole  is  always  in  the  way. 


The  U.  S.  Army  modeled  the  Sibley  tent 
after  the  teepee 

Lately  a  tent  has  been  designed  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  Sibley  and 
teepee.  It  has  a  smoke-hole  and 
smoke-flaps  like  a  teepee,  and  is  set  up 
by  means  of  an  exterior  tripod.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  a  teepee  is  better: 
First,  it  is  much  firmer  in  a  wipd;  and 
second,  the  smoke-hole  of  the  afore- 
mentioned tent  is  much  too  small. 

Every  teepee  is,  or  should  be, 
equipped  with  a  ling;  that  is,  a  sort  of 
canvas  lean-to,  erected  inside,  facing 
the  door.  It  is  often  necessary  to 
raise  the  cover  at  the  rear  a  trifle,  to 
make  the  fire  draw;  and  this  arrange- 
ment deflects  the  resultant  draft  up 
over  the  heads  of  the  occupants. 

Do  not  be  worried  about  rain  com- 
ing in  the  smoke-hole;  if  your  smoke- 
flaps  have  been  arranged  properly,  the 
few  drops  which  enter  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  lining. 

One  word  of  caution,  however,  lest 
you  get  a  teepee,  take  it  out  with  you, 
and  then  curse  me  for  a  false  prophet 
and  a  tenderfoot: 

Learn  to  use  your  teepee — ^how  to 
pitch  it,  and  how  to  manage  the  smoke- 


flaps  so  as  to  make  the  fire  draw.  An 
inexperienced  hand  can  quickly  con- 
vert a  teepee  into  a  very  practical 
smoke-house,  suitable  for  the  curing 
of  hams — and  enthusiasm. 

Whatever  the  shape,  size,  or  weight 
of  your  tent,  it  should  be  waterproof. 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  tell  the 
experienced  outdoorsman  this;  but 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  advise  him 
about  tents  at  all!  If  you  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  spending  the  extra  money 
for  a  waterproof  tent,  wait  until  a  good, 
soaking  ramstorm  comes  along;  then 
when  your  unwaterproofed  canvas  is 
well  soaked,  and  the  rain  is  still  falling, 
rub  against  it  and  watch  the  pretty 
cascade. 

Of  course,  you  can  protect  it  with  a 
fly;  but  it  will  add  considerable 
weight,  will  bring  the  total  cost  up 
to,  or  beyond,  the  price  of  a  water- 
proof tent,  will  take  more  time  and 
work  to  adjust,  and  is  totally  unneces- 
sary, in  these  days  of  waterproofing, 
anywajr.  A  fly  on  a  tent  for  use  m 
Africa  is  indispensable;  one  thickness 
of  canvas  is  not  enough  to  turn  the 
straight-down  actinic  rays  of  the  sun; 
but  m  North  America  a  fly  is  as  out 
of  place  as  a  cordite  elephant-gun. 

A  tent  intended  for  hard  trips 
should  be  of  balloon  silk  or  similar 
material,  for  obvious  reasons.  Wall 
tents,  teepees,  and  others  for  use  only 
on  "heavy"  trips,  where  weight  is  not 
a  factor,  may  as  well  be  of  duck  as  any 
other  material.  Eight-ounce  is  heavy 
enough,  if  your  tent  is  water-proof. 

A  decade  ago  the  glaring  white  tent 
was  the  only  tent.  White  tents 
showed  dirt  and  attracted  undesirable 
visitors — human  and  entomological. 
This  the  makers  discovered,  or  some- 
one told  them.  The  khaki  tent  was 
invented  to  eliminate  this,  and  imme- 
diately became  popular.  Lately  a 
shade  of  dark  green  has  been  exten- 
sively advertised. 

There  is  little  difference  in  point  of 
inconspicuousness.  Either  is  dark 
enough  to  escape  notice  in  the  woods; 
and  no  object  the  size  of  a  tent  is 
invisible  within  an  ordinary  man's — 
or  mosquito's — range  of  vision  in  a 
prairie  country. 
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The  main  point  is  that  a  dark-hued 
tent  does  not  attract  flies — for  which 
mercy  the  Red  Gods  be  praised !  I  be- 
lieve that  the  green  and  khaki  shades 
are  furnished  in  balloon  silk  only, 
except  in  the  case  of  4:he  army  style 
wall  tent;  but  it  is  not  impossible  to 
dye  a  duck  tent. 

Apropos  of  flies — by  which  an  out- 
doorsman  means  mosquitoes,  midges, 
blackflies,  and  every  other  winged 
torment  of  the  open — there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  ways  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  tent. 

Fly  dope  will  help  to  prevent  them 
from  pestering  you  dfiite  to  distrac- 
tion during  the  day;  but  at  night,  the 
presence  of  a  sinele  mosquito  in  the 
tent,  whether  it  bites  you  or  not,  is 
almost  certain  to  keep  you  awake. 

I  think  the  best  system  is  a  sup- 
plementary, inner  tent  of  cheesecloth, 
tied  to  the  ridge-rope  by  means  of 
tapes.  It  has  no  opening.  To  get 
inside  you  crawl  under,  spread  it  put, 
and  weight  the  edges.  When  not  in 
use,  it  can  be  pushed  one  side  and 
weighted  to  keep  it  there.  Makers 
nowadays  know  all  about  these  sup- 
plementary tents,  and  you  can  get  one 
to  fit  any  standard  shape  of  tent.  In 
a  teepee,  rig  up  a  cheesecloth  canopy 
over  your  bed. 

Bobbinet  or  mosquito-netting  fronts 
are  more  or  less  of  a  nuisance  when 
entering  or  leaving  the  tent;  and  they 
can  not  be  removed,  night  or  day, 
flies  or  no  flies.  Either  bobbinet  or 
mosquito  netting  is  no  protection 
against  midges,  and  an  enterprising, 
hungry  mosquito  can  find  his  way 
through  mosquito-netting  quite  easily. 

If  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  pack  a- 
long  a  lot  of  tent-poles  and  pegs — unless 
you  have  a  teepee.  It  is  much  less 
trouble  to  cut  poles  and  pegs  than  to 
take  care  of  them  en  route;  and  of 
course,  carrying  them  on  a  "go-light" 
trip  is  out  of  the  question. 

With  a  teepee  the  matter  is  different. 
There  you  need  ten  to  fifteen  loric, 
slim,  straight,  smooth  poles  (that  s 
some  alliteration,  but  it  goes  as  it 
lays),  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  and  two  extra,  lighter  ones, 
somewhat  longer,  for  the  smoke-flaps. 


It  is  much  easier  to  carry  that  many 
than  to  find  them  at  every  stop. 

Of  course,  a  teepee  is  not  the  tent 
for  one-night  camps,  or  difficult  coun- 
try. In  some  of  the  lodge-pole  pine 
country  of  the  West,  teepee  poles  are 
easily  found,  and  traveling  Indians 
almost  invariably  leave  them  standing 
on  the  old  camp-site;  but  anywhere 
on  the  plains  or  in  the  East,  it  is  well 
to  take  the  poles  along. 

During  crisp  or  really  cold  weather, 
you  will  also  need  to  consider  the 
question  of  heating  the  tent.  Travel- 
ing light,  with  an  A,  ia  baker,  or  a 
lean-to  tent,  you  can  follow  the  prac- 
tice before  mentioned:  build  your  fire 
against  the  face  of  a  rock  or  cut-bank, 
and  pitch  the  tent  facing  it,  a  few  feet 
away.  In  permanent  camp,  if  you 
must  have  a  wall  tent,  the  only  practi- 
cable system  is  a  tent  stove.  There 
are  several  sizes  and  varieties.  Be  sure 
to  get  it  long  enough. 

The  shorter  the  stove,  the  shorter 
the  wood  must  be  cut;  and  the  shorter 
the  wood  must  be  cut,  the  more  chop- 

Eing  there  is  to  do. 
[ave  the  protect- 
ing ring  that  the 
pipe  goes  through 
of  asbestos.  Tin 
squeaks  and  rattles. 
A  teepee  elimin- 
ates all  the  bother 
of  setting  up  a 
stove,  and  of  cut- 
ting firewood  to  fit 
it;  there  is  no  pipe 
to  come  apart  or  to  bump  against  and 
singe  your  hair;  and  a  teepee  is 
warmer,  anyway. 

To  my  mind,  a  teepee  is  the  best 
of  all  heavy  tents;  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  dogmatic.  Difference  of  opinion, 
said  a  great  humorist,  makes  horse- 
races. It  makes  more  than  that. 
Difference  of  opinion  makes  popular 
government;  also  it  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  red-hot  campaigns,  and 
strikes,  and  wars  and  various  other 
kinds  of  excitement — and  I  am  peace- 
loving  by  nature.  I  am  not  trying  to 
dictate  to  anyone,  nor  do  I  assert  that 
mine  is  the  only  true  faith,  and  all 
dissenters  are  heretics. 


Make  the  stovepipe 
ring  of  asbestos 
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Catching  the  Black  Bass 

By  a.  E.  Swoyer 

The  Tackle  To  Use,  the  Methods  To 
Follow,  and  the  Way  To  Handle  Him 


ALTHOUGH  both  poets  and  prose 
writers  since  the  days  of  Isaak 
Walton — or  those  of  Dame  Juliana 
Bemer  if  you  prefer  a  feminine 
patron  saint — have  so  praised  the  trout 
and  the  salmon  that  the  uninitiated 
would  naturally  believe  these  species 
to  be  the  only  fresh-water  game  fish 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  black  bass 
of  both  varieties  are  without  doubt 
the  more  popular  among  anglers  of 
both  classes.  The  reasons  for  this 
popularity  are  not  difficult  to  find, 
for,  unlike  the  daintier  trout,  they 
seem  to  thrive  near  the  centers  of 
population  and  to  multiply  in  spite 
of  continued  persecution;  moreover, 
an  eminent  authority  has  said  "inch 
for  inch  and  pound  for  pound,  the 
black  bass  is  the  gamest  fish  that 
swims." 

Couple  with  this  the  fact  that  the 
bass  is  most  catholic  in  his  appetite, 
yet  finicky  and  uncertain  enough  to 
mystify  the  most  knowing  angler; 
that  he  strikes  with  enthusiasm  and 
fights  with  a  dogged  perserverance, 
now  in  the  air  and  now  boring  down 
into  the  deep  water;  and  that,  when 
properly  prepared,  he  is  not  bad  at  all 
as  a  table  fish,  and  the  reasons  for  his 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  fisher- 
man are  evident. 

1360J 


The  two  species,  respectively  known 
as  the  lai^e-mouth  and  the  small- 
mouth  differ  in  appearance,  habits, 
and  range.  The  former  has  the  open 
countenance  and  general  build  of  a 
mail-sack — and  is  just  as  miscellaneous 
as  to  contents;  he  may  be  found  in 
shallow,  weedy  lakes  and  ponds  from 
Florida  to  Maine,  and  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Pacific.  The  small-mouth, 
on  the  contrary,  prefers  the  cold 
waters  of  the  deep  spring-fed  lakes, 
as  well  as  the  current  of  the  more 
rapid  rivers;  he  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  gamer  of  the  two,  is  the  more 
graceful  in  appearance  and  the  more 
difficult  to  deceive,  and  is  not  found 
either  in  such  great  numbers  or  over 
so  wide  a  range  as  his  large-mouthed 
brother. 

The  methods  generally  followed 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  bass  of  either 
species  are  still-fishing,  trolling,  skit- 
tering, fly-casting,  or  bait-casting; 
each  one  of  these  styles  of  fishing  has 
its  devotees  and  will,  under  certain 
conditions,  prove  effective.  In  fact, 
because  of  the  rather  uncertain  charac- 
ter and  appetite  of  the  bass,  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  methods  is  an  advantage, 
and  the  angler  who  can  switch  from 
one  to  the  other  as  the  occasion 
demands  is  the  man  who  will  boast 
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the  greatest  success.  With  this  as  our 
excuse,  we  may  then  take  up  the 
details  of  the  various  styles,  in  the 
certainty  that  by  so  doing  we  may 
meet  the  desires  of  some  angler  reader. 

In  still-fishing  for  lar^e-mouthed 
bass  the  preferred  bait  is  either  a  live 
frog  or  minnow,  the  rod  beine  from 
six  feet  to  eight  feet  long  and  stout 
enough  to  stand  the  heavy  fishing, 
reel  a  standard  quadruple  multiplier 
and  line  of  good  quality,  testing  not 
less  than  fifteen  pounds,  and  by  pref- 
erence dark  in  color.  As  this  fish  is 
more  frequently  found  in  or  about 
sunken  weed  beds  or  in  shallow,  weedy 
water  near  shore,  these  are  the  spots 
in  which  to  anchor;  in  this  kind  of 
fishing,  a  cork  or  dobber  is  often  nec- 
essary, while  a  sinker  is  sometimes 
needed  to  carry  the  bait  down  to  an 
effective  distance. 

If  a  dobber  is  not  used,  a  few  feet 
of  line  should  be  uncoiled  and  allowed 
to  hane  slack;  the  bass  is  apt  to  run 
with  tne  bait  before  swallowing  it, 
and  if  he  is  allowed  to  take  up  this 
slack  before  you  strike  him  you  are  the 
more  sure  both  that  he  has  swallowed 
the  bait  and  that  you  will  sink  the 
hook  firmly  by  strikmg  on  a  taut  line. 

Variations  of  still-fishing  often  em- 
ployed where  the  pond  is  of  large 
area  and  of  almost  uniform  shallow- 
ness are  to  allow  the  boat  to  drift  with 
the  wind,  the  bait  being  paid  out  over 
the  side  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  feet 
or  so  of  line,  or,  rowing  slowly  along 
the  edge  of  the  lily  pads,  to  drop  frog 
or  minnow  into  the  pockets  therein, 
allowine;  the  bait  to  remain  in  the 
water  tor  but  a  moment;  the  latter 
method  is  made  easier  by  the  use  of  a 
longer  rod. 

Still-fishing  for  small-mouthed  bass 
is  distinct  in  that  the  grounds  to.be 
sought  are  over  sunken  ledges,  rock 
bottom  or  near  boulders  or  submerged 
trees,  preferably  in  deep,  clear  water. 
Favorite  baits  are  hekrammites,  "bass- 
bugs"  (the  larvae  of  the  dragon-fly), 
crawfish,  lamprey  eels,  crickets,  blood- 
suckers, small  frogs,  and  minnows; — 
while  in  river  fishing  the  small  white 
cat-fish  known  as  "stone  catties"  are 
particularly    effective;   helgrammites, 


bass-bugs,  and  crickets  should  be 
hooked  through  the  collar;  crawfish, 
through  the  tail;  frogs  and  minnows, 
through  the  lips;  lamprey  eels  and 
blood-suckers,  through  one  extremity 
rather  than  impaled  upon  the  hook. 
Owing  to  the  deeper  water  in  which 
the  small-mouthed  bass  is  sought  it 
is  not  advisable  to  use  a  dobber,  as 
when  playing  the  fish  this  will  be 
reeled  up  to  the  tip  of  the  rod  and 
prevent  further  takins-in  of  line  long 
before  the  bass  is  Drought  within 
netting  distance.  Because  of  the 
unreliable  appetite  of  the  small- 
mouthed  bass  it  is  well  to  be  supplied 
with  a  variety  of  bait — ^if  they  fail  to 
take  one  entree^  another  may   appeal. 

It  Depends  on  the  Tackle 

Many  anglers  argue  that  still-fishing 
is  unsportsmanlike,  and  it  is — if  you 
use  a  stiflF  rod  trimmed  with  clothes- 
line and  rely  on  main  strength  to  get 
Jrour  fish  in  board;  if  your  rod  is  a 
ight  one  weighing  not  over  five  ounces, 
your  line  of  moderate  size,  and  you 
fish  with  a  single  hook,  you  need  not 
feel  that  you  are  taking  any  undue 
advantage  of  the  bass — particularly 
if  you  connect  up  with  a  four-pounder. 
After  all,  true  sportsmanship  depends 
more  upon  the  man  than  upon  the 
method. 

Trolling  for  bass  is  not  so  generally 
practiced  as  the  other  styles  of  fishing, 
probably  because  it  is  not  so  effective 
m  getting  into  the  pockets  in  the 
lilies  and  over  the  sunken  weed  beds; 
nevertheless  it  will  often  produce 
results,  particularly  in  the  deeper 
waters.  The  lures  commonly  used  are 
the  standard  spoons  and  wooden  min- 
nows the  preference  being  for  the 
former;  quite  often  these  are  made 
more  effective  by  the  addition  of  a 
strip  of  pork-rind. 

A  type  of  wooden  minnow  which  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  within  the 
past  few  years,  and  which  is  now 
made  in  some  form  or  another  by 
practically  every  manufacturer,  is  one 
which  normally  remains  upon  the 
surface  but  moves  under  water  with  a 
zig-zag  modbn  when  reeled  in;    this 
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Outing 


sort  is  especially  good  for  trolling, 
inasmuch  as  should  tne  boat  be  stopped 
for  any  reason  the  bait  will  not  sink 
to  the  bottom  and  become  snagged, 
but  will  float  itself  and  the  line  until 
motion  is  again  resumed.  The  buck- 
tail  spinners  and  flies  are  also  ^ood 
trolling  lures,  and — particularly  if  of 
the  weedless  type — are  effective  in 
shallow  or  weedy  waters. 

Whatever  the  lure  used,  it  should  be 
trolled  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  boat;  fifty  or  sixty  feet  is 
only  a  moderate  length  of  line  to  have 
out.  The  depth  at  which  the  lure 
travels  should  be  governed  by  the 
character  of  the  bottom,  and  may  be 
regulated  either  by  the  length  of  line 
or  by  the  speed  of  the  boat. 

When  one  has  a  guide  to  do  the  row- 
ing, trolling  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter;  he  will  see  that  the  lure 
travels  through  the  proper  spots, 
and  the  angler  has  but  to  watch  his 
line  and  stnke  the  fish.  To  troll  by 
ones  self  is  not  so  simple,  for  to  row 
the  boat  and  at  the  same  time  manipu- 
late the  rod  requires  more  hands  than 
the  average  human  is  supplied  with; 
the  best  substitute  is  to  get  out  the 
line,  and  then  place  the  rod  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  with  the  drag  of  the 
reel  set — one  foot  on  the  rod  handle  is 
an  additional  safeguard  against  the 
whole  business  being  jerked  overboard 
when  lish  or  weed  connects  with  the 
bait.  By  this  method,  or  by  the  use 
of  a  rod[  holder  the  striking  fish  is 
often  hooked  by  the  spring  of  the  rod; 
it  is  then  up  to  the  angler  to  drop  oars 
and  at  him. 

The  rod  commonly  used  for  trolling 
Is  short  and  stiff;  a  braided  line  about 
size  E  and  waterproofed  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  a  good  multiplying  reel 
will  prove  an  advantage  in  handling 
the  long  line  used.  The  objection  to  a 
twisted  line  is  that  the  action  of  the 
lure  Is  apt  to  untwist  it;  under  any 
conditions,  numerous  swivels  should 
be  used,  and  care  taken  to  select  a  lure 
which  has  the  least  possible  tendency 
to  kink  the  line. 

Fly-casting  for  black  bass,  while 
the  most  beautiful  and  jgraceful  of  all 
methods,    is   not   often    rewarded    by 


Proportionate  success.  Upon  occasion, 
owever — notably  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, or  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
when  the  bass  may  be  heard  splashing 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  water — 
it  will  secure  its  quota  of  fish;  un- 
fortunately, these  almost  invariably 
run  smaller  than  those  caught  by 
other  methods. 

The  outfit  should  consist  of  a  some- 
what stiff  fly-rod  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  long  and  weighing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  six  ounces;  twenty-five 
yards  of  enameled  line,  size  F,  and 
any  good  single  action  reel  having  a 
guarded  handle — to  the  line  should  be 
attached  a  strong  double-gut  leader 
in  length  six  feet  or  more.  But  two 
flies  are  used — the  end  fly  and  a  drop- 
per; bearing  in  mind  the  well  known 
preference  (or  antagonism,  as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  bass  for  red,  flies  having 
a  dash  of  that  color  should  be  selected. 

The  Flies  To  Use 

Not  more  than  four  varieties  need 
be  carried,  although  there  should  be  a 
number  of  flies  of  each  variety  in  your 
book;  bass  fishing  is  hard  on  flies,  and 
it  is  very  exasperating  to  lose  the  only 
one  which  the  fish  happen  to  be  tak- 
ing at  the  moment  when  you  have  no 
others  like  it.  A  good  selection, 
graded  as  to  the  amount  of  red  in  their 
make-up,  is — Scarlet  Ibis,  Parmachene 
Belle,  Grizzly  King,  and  Professor; 
it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  have  a  White 
Miller  in  the  fly-book  for  use  as  dark 
is  falling. 

Flies,  line,  and  leader  should  each 
be  of  the  best  quality,  but  the  reel  is 
of  comparatively  small  importance; 
in  fly-casting  for  bass,  as  for  trout,  the 
reel  does  little  more  than  hold  the  line 
-•-the  fish  is  played  and  the  line 
handled  by  the  method  known  as 
stripping.  That  is,  the  skck  is  taken 
up  by  the  left  hand  as  required,  being 
held  under  the  palm  of  the  right  hand 
when  a  new  grasp  is  taken;  super- 
fluous line  may  be  held  in  coils  or 
looped  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
fed  out  as  required  by  the  cast.  As 
the  method  o\  handling  the  fly  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  trout  fishing,  it 
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is    unnecessary    to    go    into    further 
details  here. 

A  method  somewhat  akin  to  fly- 
fishing is  that  known  as  skittering, 
in  which  the  same  tackle  is  used;  the 
rod  may,  however,  be  a  trifle  stiflFer 
and  the  leader  considerably  shortened. 
The  baits  commonly  used  are  either  the 
live  frog  or  minnow,  or  a  strip  of 
pork-rind;  for  humanitarian  reasons 
the  latter  is  to  be  preferred — ^it  is 
usually  cut  in  a  V-shape,  with  the 
hook  passed  through  the  point  of  the 
V;  a  hook  of  one  of  the  numerous 
weedless  models  is  also  to  be  preferred. 

Owing  to  the  greater  weignt  of  this 
lure,  it  cannot  be  handled  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  th^  fly;  retrieving 
the  lure  with  the  rod  after  a  long  cast 
and  whipping  it  back  for  the  back- 
cast  is  too  hard  on  a  good  rod.  For 
this  reason  the  lure  is  usually  taken 
in  by  stripping  the  line,  the  surplus 
being  coiled  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat; 
a  very  short  back-cast  is  then  neces- 
sary, the  lure  being  allowed  to  strike 
the  water  back  of  one. 

With  the  forward  cast,  the  line  is 
fed  through  the  guides  with  the  left 
hand,  and  the  cast  is  finished  with  a 
snap  of  the  wrist  by  which  the  line  is 
"shot"  out  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  tournament  fly-caster.  Skittering 
is  the  favorite  method  of  many  an- 
glers, although  it  is  now  being  some- 
what superseded  by  the  newer  sport 
of  bait-casdng  from  the  reel. 

The  last  named  form  of  casting  is  a 
development  of  the  past  ten  years 
and  has  sprung  into  almost  universal 
•  popularity;  it  is  not  only  an  effective 
means  ox  fishing,  but  the  outfit  nec- 
essary is  both  compact  and  inex- 
pensive, while  it  does  away  entirely 
with  the  necessity  for  live  bait  and 
their  attendant  evils.  A  short,  stiff 
rod  not  over  five  feet  six  inches  in 
length  is  generally  used,  in  common 
with  an  easy-running  Quadruple  mul- 
tiplying reel;  the  guides  of  the  rod 
are  large  and  usually  lined  with  agate 
in  order  to  minimize  friction,  while 
the  line  is  of  soft-braided  silk  with  no 
dressing  or  finish  whatever. 

Like  all  new  sports,  the  subject  of 
bait-casting    has    been    exhaustively 


treated  both  in  the  press  and  in  the 
various  publications  devoted  tdthe 
out-of-doors,  and  it  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  give  any  detailed  casting 
instructions  nere.  The  method  is 
simply  to  reel  the  lure  up  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  rod-tip  and  to  throw 
it  out  exactly  as  in  our  boyhood  days 
we  used  to  toss  apples  from  a  stick, 
the  direction  and  course  of  the  bait 
being  controlled  by  the  pressure  of 
the  thumb  upon  the  revolving  spindle 
of  the  reel. 

Immediately  it  arrives  at  its  des- 
tination the  rod  is  shifted  to  the  other 
hand  and  the  lure  is  retrieved,  its 
action  being  the  same  as  if  it  were 
trolled  except  that  by  this  method  it 
can  be  placed  close  to  shore,  in  pockets 
in  the  weed  beds  and  in  other  places 
inaccessible  to  the  troller.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  method  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  sounds  and  that  consider- 
able practice  is  necessary  before  one 
may  qualify  as  an  expert  caster. 

The  Best  Method 

Bait-casting  is  perhaps  the  best 
all-around  style  of  bass  fishing,  with 
the  added  advantage  that  the  tackle 
used  is  adaptable  to  the  other  forms  of 
procedure,  except  fly-casting;  it  may 
even  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
latter  by  the  use  of  weighted  buck-tail 
flies  or  wooden  lures  of  the  surface 
type.  Much  of  the  success  gf  bait- 
casting  depends  upon  the  proper 
selection  of^a  lure  both  as  to  type  and 
coloration,  and  with  the  wide  range 
of  each  offered  by  the  hundreds  of 
models  now  upon  the  market,  this  is 
not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty;  some 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  fish  is 
necessary  and  the  advice  of  the 
"Old  Timer"  familiar  with  the  lake 
in  which  you  are  fishing  is  not  to  be 
disregarded. 

In  general,  the  underwater  type  is 
the  best  for  rivers,  deep  lakes,  and 
midsummer  use;  the  floating  lures 
and  those  of  the  swimming-and-diving 
type  are  best  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
particularly  in  the  late  afternoon; 
spoons  and  buck-tails  are  at  all  times 
effective  for  use  in  the  weed-pockets 
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or  when  the  bass  are  so  shy  from  much 
fishing  that  the  splash  of  the  heavier 
lures  frightens  them.  Favorite  colors 
for  bass  are  red  and  white  in  combina- 
tion; green  is  another  standard  and 
often  effective  on  a  bright  day,  as  are 
those  lures  finished  in  the  so-called 
rainbow  colors. 

Whatever  method  you  follow  in 
your  fishing  the  measure  of  your 
success  will  be  pretty  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  your  caution.  Because  a  bass 
does  not  dart  into  hiding  at  sight  of 
the  angler  as  does  the  trout,  it  is  a 
common  impression  that  he  is  not 
easily  frightened;  perhaps  this  is  so, 
but  he  has  sufficient  intelligence  to 
avoid  the  lure  after  such  a  warning. 

Also,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
sounds  made  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  or  under  it  are  vastly  magnified; 
while  conversation  and  similar  noises 
are  entirely  inaudible  to  the  bass,  the 
scraping  of  feet  on  the  bottom  of  a  boat 
or  the  clattering  together  of  stones 
upon  the  shore  are  sufficient  to  alarm 
him.  The  moral,  of  course,  is  to  keep 
out  of  si^ht  as  much  as  possible,  to 
sit  down  m  the  boat  and  to  stay  down, 
and  otherwise  to  avoid  giving  notice 
of  your  presence. 

Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  the  bass  almost  invariably 
strikes  his  quarry  from  the  side;  if  it 
is  a  frog  or  minnow,  he  runs  for  a  little 
way  with  it  held  in  his  mouth,  and 
turns  it  around  before  swallowing  it. 
He  should  therefore  be  allowed  plenty 
of  time  to  get  the  bait  well  down  into 
his  gullet  before  you  strike. 

On  the  other  hand  with  artificial 
lures  he  will  notice  the  deception  at 
once,  and  unless  your  strike  is  prompt 
and  sure  he  will  disgorge  the  bait 
before  you  have  a  chance  to  sink  the 
hook;  as  absolute  quickness  is  neces- 
sary, it  pays  to  strike  as  soon  as  you 
notice  a  swirl  of  water  in  the  neighbor- 


hood of  the  bait  even  before  you  feel 
a  tug  on  the  line;  this  applies  particu- 
larly to  fly-fishing,  skittering,  or  bait- 
casting  with  a  surface  lure. 

Even  after  your  fish  is  securely 
hooked,  however,  the  battle  is  by  no 
means  won,  for  the  versatility  of  the 
bass  as  a  fighter  is  matched  only  by  his 
strength  and  his  sagacity.  The  prick 
of  the  hook  is  often  followed  by  a  leap 
of  the  bass  from  the  water — a  leap 
during  which  he  shakes  his  head  vi- 
ciously in  an  attempt  to  dislodge  the 
bait;  a  tight  line  must  be  kept  at  this 
time  or  you  will  mourn  for  a  lost 
fish. 

A  very  large  bass  may  not  at  first 
break  water,  but  make  a  strong, 
steady  surge  for  the  bottom;  if  so, 
make  ready  to  reel  in  rapidly,  for  when 
you  succeed  in  tumine  him  he  will 
come  for  the  surface  with  a  rush — and 
here,  as  always,  slack  line  is  fatal. 
Again,  he  may  take  a  seemingly  irre- 
sistible course  for  the  weeds,  in  which 
he  will  entangle  your  line;  or  else 
head  for  some  sunken  snag  or  ledge 
among  the  projections  of  which  you 
will  lose  not  only  the  bass  but  a  part 
of  your  line  and  leader  as  well. 

In  shorty  the  bass  will  give  you  a 
struggle  every  minute;  first  he  will 
test  your  wits  and  ingenuity  to  make 
him  bite  and  then  he  will  tax  your 
every  resource  to  land  him.  He  may 
not  be  so  dainty  as  the  trout  nor  in- 
habit such  picturesque  localities,  but 
he  is  without  quesdon  a  game  fish  par 
excellence — ready  to  do  battle  at  all 
times,  thriving  under  adverse  con- 
ditions and  always  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  himself.  Whichever  of  the 
methods  outlined  herein  you  may 
elect  to  use,  you  may  be  certain  that 
you  are  taking  no  unfair  advantage  of 
the  fish,  while  a  working  knowledge  of 
all  of  them  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
any  measure  of  success. 


In  these  strenuous  days  our  sisters  are  losing  their 
traditional  fear  of  firearms.  Trapshooting  is  growing 
rapidly  in  their  favor.     See  the  pictures  in  July  Outings 
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The  Fish  That  Wasn't 

By  Frederick  L.  Coe 

What  Happened  when  the  Author  and  BuflF  Hooked 
Into    Something    They    Didn't    At    All    Want 


IT  was  one  of  those  days  I  couldn't 
stay  around  the  house.  There 
was  work  to  be  done — even  a  gentle- 
man farmer  can't  avoid  it — but  it  was 
more  than  any  lover  of  the  outdoors 
could  endure.  Late  October  days  in 
the  uplands  of  Connecticut  are  too 
rare  to  be  wasted. 

So  I  made  some  half-hearted  excuse 
to  my  superintendent  and  pretended 
I  didn't  notice  the  expansive  grin  on 
his  face  which  grew  a  little  wistful  as 
though  he,  too,  yearned  for  the  free- 
dom *  of  the  woods,  notwithstanding 
his  scientific  care  of  my  farm.  A  few 
minutes  later  I  was  headed  for  the 
nearest  cover,  gun  in  hand  and  a 
snack  of  lunch  in  my  pocket. 

An  hour  later  I  had  my  bird, 
though  only  after  the  hardest  kind  of 
brush  work.  He  was  foxy,  that  par- 
tridge, rising  out  of  range  time  after 
time.  But  Dy  carefully  marking  his 
flights  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  country  I  was  at  length  able  to  get 
him  up  in  range  and  that  ended  the 
story.  I  may  add  in  passing  that  it 
doesn't  always  end  tnat  way;  far 
from  it. 

But  it  had  been  hot  work,  too  hot 
for  comfort  and  now  that  I  had  my 
one  bird — all  I  needed  anyway — I 
felt  a  strong  disinclination  for  con- 
tinued smashing  through  the  black 
alder  swamp,  remforced  as  it  was  by 


squirrel  briars  and  others  of  that 
pestiferous  breed. 

Suddenly  the  thought  came  to  me 
that  the  river  would  be  extremely 
inviting;  there  might  be  a  stray  duck; 
at  least  there'd  be  the  pleasure  of 
paddling  down  its  beautiful  wind'ng 
course,  banked  in  between  walls  of 
Autumn  leaves.  That  was  enough — 
I  started  for  the  boathouse. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  short 
walk,  the  little  canoe  was  slid  into  the 
water,  and  I  was  gliding  down  the 
silent,  deep  river.  It  was  a  veritable 
land  of  magic,  the  slow  moving  water 
like  a  carpet  of  brilliant,  vanegated 
colors,  reds  and  golds  predominating, 
so  thick  were  the  drifting  leaves.  I 
let  the  canoe  take  its  own  course, 
content  to  yield  myself  to  the  spell. 

At  the  bend  by  the  fallen  oak  I  was 
brought  back  to  mvself  with  a  start 
as  a  lone  mallard  drake  clattered  up 
from  his  feeding  and  went  who-o-o-ing 
off  down  the  river  complaining  plain- 
tively so  that  all  might  hear  that  I 
had  no  right  to  disturb  him  at  a  late 
breakfast.  Didn't  I  know  the  Law 
that  ducks  were  never  seen  in  the  river 
except  right  after  sun-up.?  What 
chance  had  a  peaceful  bachelor  now-a- 
days  what  with  ardent  lady  ducks 
and  hunters  inexperienced  in  the  Laws 
of  the  river? 

And  the  charge  of  seven-and-a-half- 
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chilled  I  sent  after  him  only  accented 
his  grouch.  I  had  fired  instinctively 
and  the  mere  fact  of  so  doing  had 
reawakened  the  desire  to  get  a  little 
more  hunting.  The  opportunity  was 
close  at  hand;  that  was  the  trouble — 
it  was  too  close.  For  a  time  I  resisted 
the  temptation.    Then  I  fell. 

The  river  here  flowed  through  a 
large  private  estate  of  several  thou- 
sand acres  which  is  very  strictly  posted 
as  to  hunting  or  any  form  of  trespass. 
Of  course  one  may  hunt  from  the  river 
as  it  is  navigable,  such  being  our 
English  law  from  early  days.  More- 
over this  vicinity  comprised  some  of 
the  best  cover  in  the  country  and  the 
closing  of  it  to  hunting  meant  a  great 
increase  in  birds. 

The  Joys  of  Trespass 

The  impulse  to  go  in  there  was  too 
strong  for  a  mere  mortal  to  resist  on  a 
mormn^  like  that.  I  yielded.  Even  as 
I  turned  the  bow  of  the  canoe  toward 
the  bank  I  experienced  that  guilty  joy 
as  of  an  orchard-robbing  in  the  days 
when  the  world  was  young.  Knowing 
the  habits  of  the  watchmen,  and 
for  that  matter  most  of  the  men  them- 
selves, I  did  not  anticipate  much 
trouble  even  though  I  should  get 
caught.  But  I  didn't  intend  getting 
caught;   that  was  part  of  the  game. 

A  sloping  sandbar  furnished  a  con- 
venient landing  place.  I  was  in  the 
cover  almost  before  I  realized  it  and 
had  hardly  commenced  to  quarter 
systematically  through  the  growth  of 
birches  and  witchhazel  before  I  heard 
the  excited  yelping  of  a  dog;  more- 
over said  animal  was  headed  my  way. 
I  swore.  Then  I  began  to  wonder 
what  it  was  the  critter  could  be  chas- 
ing, as  chasing  something  I  knew  it 
must  be  or  else  running  a  waist-high 
hot  scent.  I  waited,  interested  to  see 
what  it  was. 

Suddenly  out  of  a  clump  of  white 
birches  appeared  a  partridge,  flying 
low;  it  passed  near  me  well  within 
ranee  and  pitched  into  a  tangled  mass 
of  brush.  I  was  absolutely  still — 
frozen — using  the  one  means  of  pro- 


tection all  animals  and  birds  employ 
to  escape  observation. 

Wild  life,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
sees  only  movement,  not  form,  until 
attention  is  attracted  to  it.  I  didn't 
shoot;  somehow  it  didn't  seem  fair.  I 
have  always  held  that  it  is  wrong  to 
have  a  dog  do  a  man's  hunting  for  him. 
If  I  can't  get  my  own  birds  matching 
my  knowledge  and  woodcraft  against 
theirs,  then  I'll  give  up  shooting. 

As  I  stood  there,  out  of  the  brush 
came  the  dog  in  full  cry.  It  was  as  I 
had  supposed,  the  so-called  fool  dog 
of  a  neighbor  of  mine,  a  glorious 
coated  Irish  setter.  Of  all  the  animals 
I  have  ever  known  this  one  dog  en- 
joys life  in  its  fullest  sense. 

His  master  is  one  of  the  very  few 
who  agree  with  my  odd  theones  as 
to  dogs  being  used  to  hunt  birds  and 
he  had  never  trained  BuflF  in  that 
respect,  allowing  him  to  run  free, 
following  any  natural  impulse.  Being 
of  the  breed  he  is,  the  dog  simply  ran 
wild  coursing  through  the  woods  to 
his  heart's  content,  following  each 
and  every  inviting  scent  of  bird  or 
animal  as  he  wished.    That  was  BuflF, 

f;olden-coated  Buff  good-natured  and 
riendly  to  a  fault.  Moreover  next  to 
his  master  he  owned  allegiance  to  me. 
We  met  with  undisguised  gladness 
— the  red-coated  setter  leaping  all  over 
me  in  his  joy  and  saying  so  in  excited 
barks.  In  the  midst  of  it  the  par- 
tridge, probably  disgusted  at  such 
happenings,  rose  with  a  crash  and 
went  whirring  off.  Little  we  cared. 
Knowing  that  there'd  be  no  more 
hunting  while  the  dog  was  with  me, 
I  resigned  myself  to  it,  secretly  glad 
of  a  chance  for  a  ramble  in  his 
company. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  fore- 
noon we  tramped  through  the  woods, 
following  mostly  the  hardwood  ridges 
where  we  could  get  the  full  beauty 
of  the  autumn  foliage.  Buff  all  the 
time  hunted  in  his  own  peculiar  way. 
coming  back  to  me  every  few 
moments  to  report  results  and  then 
bounding  off  again  for  further  ad- 
ventures, wild  with  the  joy  of  the 
woods  and  his  own  untrammeled 
freedom. 
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Only  once  did  I  have  cause  to  shoot 
and  then  it  was  for  a  good  cause. 
While  crossing  a  small  glade  a  shadow 
swept  by,  causing  me  to  look  up. 
Almost  directly  above  me  was  a  large 
hawk  idly  floating,  his  sharp  eyes 
spying  out  the  country  below  for  food, 
be  it  wood  mouse,  small  bird,  or  even 
half  grown  partridge. 

Any  enemy  of  my  beloved  par- 
tridges is  an  enemy  of  mine.  Up  came 
the  gun,  a  sharp  report — a  sixteen 
gauge  makes  little  noise — and  the 
pirate  of  the  air  collapsed  in  his 
volplaning  and  came  down  like  a 
rocket  to  fall  close  to  the  astonished 
and   scandalized   BufF.     Thus  was   a 

§ood  deed  done  and  many  a  mur- 
ered  partridge  chick  avenged. 

Noon  time  soon  arrived  as  we  were 
only  too  well  aware  and  we  retraced 
our  way  to  the  canoe  and  there  had 
our  lunch.  Of  the  division  it  may  be 
said  that  as  Buff  did  not  care  for 
bacon  I  ate  that  while  he  attended 
to  the  well  buttered  com  bread  with 
great  gusto — and  then  begged  for 
more.  After  eating,  we  sat  in  the  warm 
sun  quite  content  to  be  there  in  the 
golden  glow  of  the  autumn. 

Here  in  the  sheltered  river  valley 
it  had  grown  steadily  warmer,  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring  while  the  sun 
beat  down  with  almost  mid-summer 
heat.  I  'was  only  too  willing  to  take 
things  easy;  so  was  Buff  who  had 
curled  up  close  against  me  and  gone 
to  sleep,  to  dream  of  huntings  as  his 
actions  showed. 

Then  a  brilliant  idea  struck  me: 
Why  not  try  a  little  fishing?  This 
was  the  very  best  time  of  the  year  for 
the  big  yellow  perch  and  fat  pickerel. 
A  hasty  search  in  my  hunting  coat 
pockets  and  odd  comers  of  the  canoe 
revealed  hooks  of  various  sizes  while 
of  string  I  got  together  sufficient 
for  a  short  line  though  as  to  quality 
I  was  more  uncertain. 

A  slender  birch  sapling  furnished 
an  entirely  satisfactory  pole.  The 
bait  problem  proved  a  little  more 
difficult,  but  by  tuming  over  some 
sods  in  an  adjacent  field  to  Buff's 
wonder  and  unconcealed  delight  I 
secured   a   few  worms  while  a  rotted 


stump  fumished  an  exceptionally  fine, 
fat  grub.  More  concemmg  that  grub 
later. 

I  had  intended  leaving  Buff  on  the 
bank,  but  his  moumful  expression 
and  wails  of  great  grief  were  too  much 
for  me.  So  I  invited  him  into  the 
canoe  and  induced  him  to  sit  quietly 
in  the  bow — no  easy  task  for  an 
exuberant  Irish  setter  bom  with  the 
desire  to  be  up  and  doing.  Then  we 
were  ready  for  fishing. 

Gently  running  the  nose  of  the 
canoe  into  a  bank  of  weeds  fringing  a 
deep  pool,  I  started  operations,  drop- 
ping the  bait  just  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  lily  pads.  Never  had  I  seen 
the  fish  so  ravenous;  they  would 
hardly  wait  for  the  worm  to  sink 
before  biting.  As  the  first  perch  came 
swinging  in  to  be  unhooked  and  flop 
around  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
Buff's  delight  knew  no  bounds.  He 
wanted  to  play  with  it.    He  did. 

Then  onl)r  my  stem  commands 
prevented  him  from  getting  right 
out  of  the  canoe  and  going  away 
from  there  when  the  sharp  back  fin 
of  the  perch  gave  his  tender  inquisitive 
nose  a  savage  dig.  Henceforth  he 
maintained  an  attitude  of  strict  neu- 
trality. 

Catching  Reed  Trouble 

I    had    landed    several    more    fine 

f)erch  and  one  good-sized  pickerel, 
osing  some  others  owing  to  the  size 
of  my  hooks,  when  my  bait  gave  out. 
The  fat  white  ^mb  alone  remained. 
Carefully  threading  it  on  the  hook  I 
made  an  expert  cast  into  the  darkest 

Cart  of  the  pool,  close  under  an  old 
alf  submerged  stump  where  the  water 
was  hidden  by  a  mass  of  yellow- 
white  foam. 

Hardly  had  it  touched  the  surface 
when  with  a  swirl  and  a  vague  glimpse 
of  some  large  dark  object  the  pole  was 
nearly  wrenched  from  my  hand.  It 
was  a  whale;  it  must  be  from  its 
strength — the  grandfather  of  all 
pickerel ! 

All  I  could  do  was  to  try  to  keep  it 
away  from  the  snag — and  that  was 
enough.     The   fish   acted   as  no   fish 
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should  act;  it  not  only  sulked  down 
there  in  the  foam-covered  depths 
but  kept  shaking  the  line  as  though 
endeavoring  to  get  the  hook  loose. 
Its  weight  was  so  great  that  I  didn't 
dare  to  lift  directly,  being  in  fear  of 
the  makeshift  tackle  giving  way  under 
the  strain.  Then  suddenly  I  felt  the 
line  slacken  and  the  fish  broke  water. 

Only  it  wasn't  fish  at  all — but  a 
great  mottled  gray  and  black  water 
snake  of  some  kind  I  don't  know 
the  name  of  and  don't  want  to.  It 
was  twisting  and  twining  around  the 
line,  thrashing  its  body  and  shaking 
its  head  furiously,  trying  to  get  free 
from  that  barbed  something  in  its 
mouth;  the  very  picture  of  bhnd  fury. 

I  have  always  had  the  greatest 
loathing  for  snakes;  the  very  sight 
of  one  gives  me  the  chills.  And  here 
was  this  monster  at  the  other  end  of 
the  short  line  only  a  few  feet  away! 
For  an  instant  I  watched  its  strug- 
gles in  sheer  fascination,  unable  to 
move. 

The  snake  paid  no  attention  to 
me  whatsoever;  it  devoted  all  its 
energies  to  thrashing  about,  churning 
the  water  into  a  smother  of  foam. 
I  had  forg;otten  all  about  BuiF,  but  he 
recalled  himself  to  me  by  leaping  up 
and  standing  with  his  fore  feet  on  the 
gunwale,  bnstline  with  rage,  ready 
to  go  overboard  if  necessary  to  attack 
the  foe  threatening  us. 

Holding  the  pole  in  my  left  hand  I 
reached  tor  the  gun,  aimed   as  best 


I  could  with  one  hand  at  the  squirrh- 


ing  horror  almost  at  the  muzzle,  and 
fired.  The  resultant  kick,  owing  to 
the  position  of  the  gun  and  my  invol- 
untary flinching  back  from  the  splash 
of  water — and  what  I  feared  might 
be  in  the  water — caused  the  little 
craft  to  heel  over  dangerously;  for 
one  breathless  moment  1  was  certain 
it  was  going  to  tip  over. 

Needless  to  say  I  had  no  overpower- 
ing desire  to  be  in  the  river  at  that 
particular  place  just  then.  But  it 
righted  ana  in  the  turmoil  of  water 
I  could  see  the  remains — and  that 
word  expresses  it  nicely — of  what 
had  been  the  snake.  I  said  no  word; 
I  hastily  dropped  the  pole  overboard; 
I  seized  the  paddle  and  proceeded 
to  eo  away  from  there  as  fast  as  I 
could. 

BuflP  appeared  to  agree  with  me 
thoroughly.  We  could  stand  for  many 
things — even  to  some  of  the  city 
hunters  seen  in  the  country — but 
there  were  limits  to  our  powers.  We 
went  away. 

Moreover — so  squeamish  are  some 
people — I  had  completely  lost  all 
desire  to  eat  any  of  those  perch  and 
pickerel  which  I  had  so  ardently 
yearned  for  a  short  time  previous. 
Eat  anything  coming  out  of  the  pool 
where  that  beast  had  been?  A  series 
of  splashes   answered   that   Question. 

BuflP  thought  the  same.  He  never 
did  like  fish  in  a  canoe.  Then  we 
continued  our  journey,  at  peace  with 
the  world;  contented  with  each  other. 
What  more  could  one  ask? 


^ 


Baseball  as  Usual 


THE  colleges  have  cancelled  their 
athletic  schedules  for  the  season. 
Football  is  fated  to  go  next  fall  unless 
Peace  comes  to  save  it.  The  yachts- 
man must  beware  of  war  zones  and 
mines  and  submarines.  But  the 
sport  of  the  diamond  shows  no  signs 
of  slacking. 

One  evening  in  the  middle  of  April 
a  news  boy  stood  at  the  comer  of 
3Gth   Street   and    Broadway   in   New 


York,  displaying  his  wares.  Across 
the  top  of  the  first  page  of  his  oapers 
ran  this  glaring  headline:  "U-Boat 
Campaign  Begins  on  This  Side  with 
Attack  on  Ship  of  U.  S.  Fleet." 

And  this  was  the  news  boy's  "selling 
talk"  to  passersby:  "Giants  and  Yan- 
kees wini  B-a-s-e-b-a-l-l Final!  Paper!" 

As  the  shopkeepers  of  England 
wrote  on  their  shop-fronts  in  1914, 
"Business  as  usual. 
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The  Cure  of  a  Grouch 

By  R.  E.  Smith 

It  Grew  on  the  Stream  and  Was  Cured 
in  the  Same  Place  and  It's  All  in  the  Game 


1AM  sick  at  heart.  It  is  long  past 
the  hour  when  I  should  be  in  bed 
for  to-morrow  brings  another  dreary, 
nerve-racking*  grind  of  pneumonia, 
grippe,  and  sundry  ailments.  Alas 
and  alack,  I  am  a  servant  of  the  public, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  night  call  and  the 
jangle  of  the  telephone. 

Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding, 
my  heart  is  sore  within  me;  so  sore, 
that  sleep  must  wait  upon  the  wings 
of  necessity  for  "Care  has  banished 
sleep''  and  rest  is  no  more  until  I  have 
opened  the  flood-gdtes  of  my  mind 
and  have  said  my  say.  Sleep?  Sleep 
comes  only  to  an  untroubled  mind. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  an  article 
on  deep  sea  fishing.  Six  Silver  Kings 
and  a  Barracouta  in  the  first  twenty 
lines  and  the  end  of  the  chapter  a  boat 
towed  out  to  sea  by  a  jew  fish  that 
swallowed  the  anchor  I  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  believe  the  entire  story — ^jew 
fish  and  all — but  my  choler  was  raised 
by  the  supercilious  manner  in  which 
the  author  sneers  at  the  "Freshwater 
Fool"  in  the  party. 

This  inland  fisherman  oflFended 
through  the  fact  that  he  expected  to 
catch  salt-water  fish  by  means  of  the 
same  tackle  used  by  hiiji  successfully 
in  landing  Northern  pike  and  giant 
"Lunge" — the  poor  dub — and  the 
author  sneers  and  scoflFs  at  the  evident 
unfamiliarity  of  this  greenhorn  from 
the  woods  with  the  strength  and  weight 
of  ocean  fish,  and  he  closes  the  tale 
with  derisive  compassion  for  all  fresh- 
water fishermen. 

Me?  I  never  cast  a  line  in  salt  water 


in  my  life.  My  yam  has  no  tale  of 
twenty-pound  Silver  Kings  or  thou- 
sand-pound jew  fish,  nor  is  there  any 
Ealatial  yacht  towed  out  to  sea  by  a 
^viathan  of  the  deep  which  swallows 
the  anchor. 

The  hero  of  my  story,  if  hero  you 
may  call  him,  is  but  an  insignificant  (?) 
three  pound  native  trout.  The  roar- 
ing breakers  of  the  great  Atlantic 
would  have  caused  his  demise  had 
he  but  known  they  existed,  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  thf  throbbing 
engine  described  in  the  story  just 
read  was  the  throbbing  of  my  own 
heartbeatxin.my  ears. 

If  fishing  enjoyment  is  dependent 
upon  a  "Billiard  cue  rod,"  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  small  sized  rope,  a  half- 
pound  lure,  and  a  forty-pound  fish, 
to   say   nothing   of  bleeding   thumbs 


and  lamed  back,  with  a  gala  ending  of 
exhausted  fisherman  as  well  as  fish — 
then  I  am  no  fisherman.  I  never 
yet  hooked  into  a  fish  that  made  me 
fear  for  my  life  nor  was  I  ever  dragged 
out  to  sea  by  the  vicious  tugging  of  a 
struggling  monster,  and  I  am  free  to 
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confess  that  I  have  no  desire  for  the 
experience. 

If  I  need  the  exercise,  I  can  saw  wood, 
and  if  I  want  the  boat  ride,  I  know 
where  I  can  charter  a  launch,  and  if  I 
wapt  fishing — fishing  that  requires  the 
stealth  of  a  stalking  Indian — fishing 
that  takes  one  along  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  spring-fed,  ice-cold  brook 
winding  its  way  between  flowering 
meadows  and  shadowy  wood  lands, 
where  the  soughing  of  the  ozone-laden 
breeze  through  the  Balsams  replaces 
the  sui^e  of  the  surf,  and  the  iride- 
scent flash  of  the  rising  trout  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  "Shadowy 
outline  of  the  Silver  King  as  he  slips 
through  the  crest  of  uie  receding 
wave'  — I  know  where  to  go  for  that 
as  well. 

The  sky  was  streaked  with  the  first 
roseate  signs  of  the  dawning  day  as 
the  little  Ford  turned  in  through  the 
narrow  bar-way,  bounced  along  for  a 
few  more  yards  over  the  rough  meadow 
land,  and  pulled  up  steaming  and 
sputtering  beside  the  swift  running 
stream  thatiwended  its  crooked  way 
through  the  adjacent  farmlands. 

The  grass  was  yet  wet  with  the 
heavy  dew  of  the  summer's  night.^ 
On  a  neighboring  tree  a  song  sparrow 
was  burbling  out  the  gladness  of  his 
soul  in  wondrous  music.  From  the 
distant  bams  the  lowing  of  the  udder- 
filled  cows  mingled  with  the  joyous 
barking  of  the  farmer's  dog  and  the 
voices  of  the  farmer  and  his  help 
making  an  unconscious,  but  none  the 
less  effective,  minor  harmony  for  the 
obbligato  of  the  soloist  in  the  tree  top. 
It  was  the  dawn  of  a  perfect  early 
summer  day,  our  first  one  on  the 
stream. 

Shoes  were  hastily  removed  and 
waders  pulled  on.    The  light  rods  were 


stripped  of  their  protective  coverings. 
Creels  were  strapped  over  shoulders 
and  then,  on  bended  knees,  the  fly- 
books  were  as  momentously  consulted 
as  though  we  were  two  priests  of 
ancient  Rome  consulting  tne  Augu- 
ries. What  should  be  the  make  up 
of  the  first  cast?  (leaders  were  already 
tied  to  tapering  lines) — Brown  Hackle? 
Yes,  for  my  tail  fly.  It  is  alwavs  a  safe 
bet  when  in  that  position,  for  as  it 
rolls  along  under  water — a  sunken 
fly — it  resembles,  more  than  any  other, 
the  caterpillar,  the  half  drowned 
grasshopper,  or  the  larvae  of  the 
dragon  fly. 

For  my  last  dropper  I  started  with 
my  stand-by  the  coachman,  with 
peacock  boay,  but  before  the  first 
preliminary  cast  nearly  *a  third  of  the 
white  wings  are  amputated  l>y  means 
of  the  small  manicure  scissors  always 
carried  in  a  pocket  of  the  fishing  coat. 

My  partner  pinned  his  faith  to  a 
gray  hackle  tail  fly  and  a  Queen  of 
the  Water  dropper. 

With  rods  ready  strung  and  hearts 
bearing  high  we  cautiously  approached 
the  bank  of  the  stream  and  prepared 
for  the  first  cast.  Just  before  us  a 
little  bridge  of  the  old-time  covered 
type  spanned  the  stream  and  just 
beneath  its  sheltering  shadows  the 
swift  flowing  waters  checked  their 
mad  rush  to  form  a  stone-rimmed  pool 
through  the  center  of  which  the  rush- 
ing main  current  sped  on  to  form 
several  yards  of  deep,  swift  undertow 
with  side  pools  of  back  water  and 
shallow  eddies. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  George  com- 
menced whipping  the  lower  reaches 
of  this  swift  water  while  I  proceeded 
to  cover  every  inch  of  the  more  quiet 
stream  at  the  head  of  the  pool  beneath 
the  bridge.  Cast  after  cast  and  no 
response,  and  I  was  about  to  leave 
for  some  more  promising  spot  when, 
as  I  lifted  the  leader  from  the  water 
at  the  commencement  of  the  back 
cast,  I  felt  a  sharp  snub.  Checking 
the  backward  fling  of  my  rod,  I  began 
stripping  in  the  line  with  my  left 
hand  while  my  right  kept  the  rod  at 
its  upward  angle. 

The  murmur  of  the  quick  flowing 
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stream  in  my  ears — in  my  eyes  the 
turning,  splashing  trout — the  bird  in 
the  treetop — the  murmur  from  the 
farm  yard — all  blended  in  one  delight- 
ful thrill  as  I  let  loose  a  regular  Indian 
whoop  to  my  companion  ahead  in- 
forming him  that  I  had  drawn  first 
blood  and  that  the  first  trout  of  the 
day  was  in  my  creel. 

As  I  gently  slipped  the  feathered 
deception  from  the  upper  jaw  of  the 

f listening,  speckled,  eight-inch  native, 
could  hear  the  slosn-h,  slosh-h  of 
running  water  against  waders,  and 
looking  up  I  perceived  George  rapidly 
approaching  from  down  the  stream, 
My  whoop  had  been  too  much  for 
him  to  endure  without  investigation. 

"What  and  why-fore  the  disturb- 
ance.?   Did  you  get  him.?" 

"Of  course  I  got  him.  Who  do  you 
think  is  handling  this  outfit? — an 
amateur.?  Get  him?  Why,  Georgie, 
I'm  surprised  at  the  question.  Did 
you  think  I  was  casting  the  fly  for 
exercise  only?" 

"Huh,"  as  he  opened  the  basket 
cover  and  viewed  with  supercilious 
eyes  the  eight-incher.  "Tnat's  an 
awful  fish  to  yell  over.  If  I  couldn't 
hitch  on  to  something  more  than  a 
fingerling  I'd  keep  my  fool  mouth 
shut" — and  with  ill-concealed  chagrin 
he  slumped  his  way  back  through 
the  water  to  the  bank  and  resumed  his 
casting  with   renewed  vigor. 

George  is  a  good  fellcJw — he  will 
admit  it  himself — but  Georgie  is  easily 

Seeved  on  one  point.  He  never  goes 
shing  with  any  idea  in  his  head  but 
that  he  is  the  Boss  Fisherman  of  the 
outfit  and  if  you  want  a  really  pleas- 
ant   day    when    in    his    company    be 


sure  that  he  not  only  gets  the  first 
fish,  but  the  largest  ones  and  the 
greatest  number,  otherwise  the  day 
will  be  but  one  uninterrupted  grouch, 
with  a  big  G,  broken  only  by  his  pro- 
fane mutterings  and  trouble-breeding 
personalities. 

As  I  emerged  from  under  the  bridge 
I  could  see,  far  down  the  stream,  the 
form  of  my  morose  companion  and 
could  tell,  by  the  vicious  manner 
with  which  he  shipped  his  rod,  that 
my  win  of  the  first  trout  still  rankled 
in  his  tosom.  The  regularity  of  his 
casts  and  the  unbroken,  albeit  slow, 
pace  with  which  he  continued  his  way 
alon^  the  brook,  spoke  volumes  re- 
garding the  degree  of  success  that 
was  attending  his  efforts.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  accomplishing  one  self- 
evident  intent — he  was  fishing,  fresh 
waters  and  leaving  me  well  in  the 
rear  to  make  the  best  of  water  already 
fished  by  him — the  fox. 

Just  ahead,  a  scanty  quarter  of  a 
mile,  lay  a  deep  bend  in  tKe  stream, 
and  that  particular  bend  contained 
some  of  the  best  fishing  in  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  brook. 

Now  I  am  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world  to  go  fishing  with.  I  admit  it. 
I  never  hog  a  stream,  never  sneak 
around  to  steal  a  march  on  the  other 
fellow,  never  dash  on  ahead  and  leave 
my  companion  to  follow  on  behind. 
Not  me.  I  am  well  content  to  fish  turn 
about  when  the  good  stretches  are 
reached  and  I  always  observe  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exactitude  the  tree 
on  the  bank,  or  the  log  that  by  mutual 
agreement  marks  the  end  of  my  water 
and  the  commencement  of  his  fishing. 
Some  men  I  might  mention  are  not  so 
exacting  in  their  conduct-^but  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  incrimina- 
tions. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  some 
distance  ahead  the  brook  took  a  deep 
bend.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
sheltering  protection  of  an  over-hang- 
ing tree,  I  slipped  ashore.  Back 
turned  toward  me  I  could  just  glimpse 
the  form  of  George  far  down  the 
stream  nearing  the  bend  and  its  big 
hole.  Bending  forward  as  nearly 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  ground 
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as  the  conformation  of  my  figure 
would  allow,  I  made  a  swift,  but 
silent,  detour  across  the  grassy 
meadow,  keeping  at  an  angle  to  the 
brook  until  at  such  a  distance  from 
its  banks  that  I  would  not  be  con- 
spicuous to  one  in  its  waters,  when  I 
straightened  my  aching  back  and 
started  at  a  sharp  trot  for  the  lower 
side  of  the  afore-mentioned  bend. 
We  would  see  if  George  was  going  to 
hog  the  whole  darned  stream  or  not! 

Here,  at  the  bend,  the  brook  widened 
and  its  waters  were  increased  by  the 
advent  of  a  tributary  stream.  The 
right  hand  bank  was  precipitous  and 
the  inflowing  current  had  undercut 
it  to  a  deep  pool  over  which,  at  the 
lower  end,  dnftwood  and  jetsam  had 
collected,  forming  a  foam-crested 
overhang.  I  knew  this  spot  of  old.  It 
was  here  that,  but  the  year  previous, 
George  had  lost  the  trout  of  his  dreams, 
a  ''Lunker''  that  had  smashed  tackle 
and  made  his  escape. 

I  presume  that  because  of  this  fact 
he  had  come  to  feel  that  this  particular 
spot  in  the  brook  was  his  private 
property,  but  what  he  thought  and 
what  I  thought  were  two  diflPerent 
matters.  Dicf  he  suppose  that  I  was 
going  to  give  him  the  whole  brook  and 
meekly  follow  behind  while  he  took 
the  cream  of  the  fishing?  Well  I  guess 
he  had  another  think  coming.  I  may 
be  easy,  but  even  the  worm  will  turn. 

Dropping  on  one  knee  and  straight- 
ening my  cast  with  a  couple  of  pre- 
liminary swishes  through  the  air,  I 
gently  dropped  the  tail  fly  just  above 
the  eddy  and  let  it  dnft  down  to 
swing  bv  the  driftage  at  the  foot  of 
the  poof.  Nothing  doing.  A  second 
cast  with  like  result,  and  so  a  third — 
Splash — ^What  a  lunkerl  That  was 
Georges'  big  one,  and  not  in  the  deep 
water  at  all  but  below  it  down  in  the 
shallows. 

With  trembling  fingers  and  with 
racing  heart  I  retrieved  my  cast 
preparatory  to  dropping  the  flies  just 
where  the  big  fellow  had  raised  when 
— Oh  Curses — there  stood  George  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hole  !  I  I  One 
glance  of  venomous  hatred,  a  muttered 
*'Hump,"  and  he  had  splashed  on  out 


of  the  water  and  was  rapidly  wending 
his  way  farther  on  down  the  stream. 

Peeved?  You've  said  it.  Some 
folks  are  awfully  hoggish  and  terribly 
sensitive.  It  does  them  good  to  get 
come  up  with  once  in  a  while.  It 
wasn't  his  hole  nor  his  trout  anyway. 

Again  I  went  back  to  my  casting, 
but  either  my  companion's  splashing 
through  the  water  or  sonie  other 
inadvertence  had  sent  the  bis  fellow 
back  to  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  pool, 
for  although  I  faithfully  whipped  the 
waters  for  another  half  hour  and 
changed  flies  unceasingly  there  was  no 
reward  to  my  perseverance.and  at  last  I 
moved  on  resolved  to  return  again  later 
in  the  day  for  one  more  eflPort. 

Although  I  scanned  the  furthermost 
limits  of  the  stream  with  intent  gaze 
I  was  unable  to  distinguish  any  sign 
of  my  pardner.  "The  darned  old  fool 
has  probably  waded  straight  down  the 
stream,"  I  thought  to  myself.  "It 
would  be  just  about  his  style.  He  has 
got  just  about  enough  brain  to  consider 
that  a  smart  way  of  getting  even  with 
me  for  my  not  standing  back  and 
letting  him  have  the  whole  stream  to 
himself. 

"Well,  go  it.  I'm  going  to  turn 
around  and  fish  back  over  the  water 
he  rushed  through  when  he  left  me  at 
the  bridge.  He  didn't  more  than  half 
fish  it  he  was  so  anxious  to  keep  ahead 
of  me.  I'll  fish  that  and  by  tne  time 
I  get  through  it  will  be  time  to  have 
another  tiy  for  the  big  one  in  the 
bend."  Thus  I  reasoned  and  thus  I 
acted. 

After  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of 
but  moderate  success  in  the  putdng 
into  effect  of  this  plan,  I  again  made 
my  way  back  to  the  bend.  Like  an 
Indian  I  sneaked  through  the  grass 
to  the  sandy  delta  at  the  foot  of  the 
pool  and,  parting  the  bushes  with 
careful  cunning,  rod  thrust  ahead, 
commenced  crawling  through  them 
to  a  spot  more  advantageous  for  the 
use  of  my  rod.  .  .  I  said  I  com- 
menced, but  I  did  not  finish.  .  . 
Would  you  believe  such  under-handed 
treachery  possible  from  a  friend? 

There  at  the  head  of  the  hole  was 
George,    squatted    on    his    haunches, 
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Stogy  stinking 
up  the  atmos- 
phere  and 
FISHING 
WITH  A 
WORM!  I  ! 
Shades  of 
Isaak  Walton! 
"Drowning  a 


worm 


I 


or 


trout. 

Now  I  am 
no  purist.  I 
do  not  pretend 
to  be  a  dyed- 
in  -  the  -  wool, 
honest-to- 
goodness,  copper-riveted  fly  fisher- 
man. When  need  arises  I  will  use  a 
spinner  or,  if  the  need  be  very  urgent, 
I  will  condescend  to  hook  on  a  minnow 
or  a  "Hopper" — but  George!  !  There 
was  my  supposedly  conscientious  fly- 
fishing friena  after  MY  trout  with  a 
worm.    O  temporal    O  mores! 

The  above  discovery,  in  addition 
to  the  treacherous  manner  in  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  misleading  me 
regarding  his  intentions  and  the  way 
in  which  he  had  so  manoeuvered  as  to 
cause  me  to  leave  the  pool  thinking 
him  far  below  me,  coupled  with  the 
sneering  manner  wuh  which  he  had 
greeted  my  first  trcmt  of  the  morning, 
all  these  things  surged  through  mv 
mind  and  caused  me  to  boil  with 
righteous  indignation. 

"Catch  my  trout,  would  he!  Well, 
not  if  we  knew  it,**  and  straightway  I 
withdrew  again  into  the  sheltenng 
branches  that  lined  the  stream.  Up 
and  back  I  went  until  well  beneatn 
the  cover  of  the  hill  and  here  I  lit  my 
pipe  and  went  into  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means. 

After  a  time  I  knocked  the  dottle 
out  of  the  heel  of  my  pipe,  stuck  the 
pipe  in  a  pocket  of  my  coat,  gave  my 
belt  a  hitcn,  and  started  back  the  way 
I  had  come.  Circumventing  the  pool 
where  George  was  still  plugging  away 
with  no  apparent  success,  I  cautiously 
entered  the  stream  a  few  yards  above 
him. 

Reaching  into  my  creel  I  brought 
out  a  half  dozen  of  the  best  fish  it  con- 


tained and  proceeded  to  soak  them 
into  a  semblance  of  fresh-caughtedness. 
This  accomplished,  I  continued  on  my 
course  until  I  knew  that  the  tip  of  my 
rod  must  be  plainly  visible  to  the  smart 
Aleck  fishing  below.  At  this  point  I 
made  several  unnecessarily  loud 
splashes  to  be  certain  that  I  had  at- 
tracted his  attention.  Next  I  afiixed 
one  of  the  re-freshened  trout  to  my 
fly  and  with  a  loud  yell  flopped  it 
over  my  head.  In  a  moment  more  I 
repeated  the  performanot  and  then 
again  and  once  more. 

It  worked.  I  could  hear  the  splash- 
ing of  my  false  friend  as  he  waded  up 
toward  the  spot  where  I  was  supposed 
to  be  having  such  remarkable  luck. 
Doesn't  that  fact  show  him  up?  Was 
I  wrong  in  what  I  said  about  him? 
The  very  fact  that  he  was  so  wil  ing 
to  butt-in  on  my  fishing  shows  who 
the  gentleman  was  in  this  party,  but, 
anyway  as  he  approached,  I  hastily 
unjpinted  the  tip  of  my  rod  and,  with 
line  trajling  from  its  second  joint,  and 
uttering  curses  loud  and  deep,  I 
started  back  up  stream  toward  the 
auto. 

"Where   you    goin*?'*      came    from   • 
George  as  he  appeared  on  the  bank. 

"Busted  my  tip.  Condemn  it,  I'm 
goin'  back  to  the  car  for  the  other 
one,*'  I  shouted  over  my  shoulder, 
never  pausing  in  my  stride,  and  as  I 
looked  back  from  the  sheltering  tree 
trunk  I  could  see  that  my  strategy 
had  worked  for  George  was  hard  at  it, 
rod  once  more  strung  up  for  fly  and 
leader. 

Taking  advantage  of  every  depres- 
sion in  the  ground  and  every  bush  and 
stump,  body  bent  double,  once  again 
I  played  Indian  and  made  my  way 
NOT  back  to  the  car — but  back  to 
the  pool,  re-stringing  my  rod  as  I  ran. 
I'd  show  him  who  was  the  really  foxy 
one  of  this  crowd. 

Reaching  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
fishing,  I  hastily  dug  around  in 
search  of  the  worms  that  he  might 
have  left  behind  in  his  haste  to  get  at 
the  good  fishing  I  was  evidently 
getting  just  above  him  (Ha  Ha) — 
and,  sure  enough,  can  and  all  were 
right  where  he  had  left  theni^ 
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I  was  soon  baited  up  and  craftily 
guiding  the  drifting  worm  to  the  deeper 
reaches  of  the  pool,  I  "set"  my  rod 
and  flung  myself  full  length  upon  the 
warm  dry  sand.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  overhead.  The  soft  breeze 
made  somnolent  murmur  through  sun- 
speckled  leaves.  The  never-ceasing 
monotonous  purling  of  the  water 
against  the  bank  was  soporific  in  its 
tendencies  and  I  was  tired  from  my 
early  rising  and  from  the  strenuous 
competition  of  the  day.  I  confess  it. 
I  nodded.  Had  it  not  have  been  for 
the  nod  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
caught  the  fish,  but    ...    I  nodded. 

In  the  mean  time  the  crafty  George 
had  (so  he  says)  readily  seen  through 
my  httle  strategy,  especially  when  a 
dozen  or  more  casts  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  a  single  rise  to  his  flv  and, 
smelling  a  mouse,  had  desisted  from 
his  endeavors.  Rod  in  hand  hs  walked 
out  into  the  meadow  sufficiently  far 
to  convince  himself  that  I  had  not 
returned  to  the  car  for  repairs  as  he 
had  been  given  to  understand. 

Now  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that 
Buck   is   really   bright.     He   may   be 

F>ossessed  of  a  low  degree  of  cunning, 
ike  a  fox  or  a  weasel,  but  I  do  not 
consider  him  as  really  intelligent  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word.  At  any  rate, 
he  was  at  once  convinced  of  my  per- 
fidy, as  he  terms  it,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  make  a  detour  of  his  own 
that  brought  him  once  again  to  the 
coveted  pool  where,  I  blush  to  relate 
it,  he  found  me  "asleep  at  the  switch!" 
Now  comes  the  most  despicable  act 
that  even  he,  past-master  at  the  art, 


ever  perpetrated.  When  I  was  dis- 
covered asleep,  worn  out  by  the  abors 
of  the  day,  a  figure  that  should  have 
excited  compassion  in  the  heart  of  any 
human,  what  did  he  do?  This  erst- 
while friend;  this  companion  of  my 
many  trips  afield;  this  viper  that  I 
had  warmed  in  my  bosom;  this  excess 
baggage  that  had  taken  up  room  in  my 
car;  this  THING  in  the  semblance 
of  a  man — What  did  he  do.?  He 
cast  his  hooks  across  my  line  and 
DRAGGED  IT  ASHORE  WHERE 
HE  LEFT  IT!  There.  The  truth  is 
out. 

Having  thus  consummated  the  am- 
bition of  his  criminal  mind,  he  pro- 
ceeded down  stream  where  he  cap- 
tured on  the  remnant  of  one  of  his 
worms,  a  measly,  three-inch  chub. 
By  the  use  of  the  knife  that  does  duty 
as  a  carver  for  his  tobacco,  a  manicure 
set  for  his  nails,  and  a  culinary  utensil 
for  his  camping  trips,  he  proceeded  to 
amputate  the  last  inch  and  a  half  of 
the  tail  from  this  despicable  fish,  and 
then  attached  this  to  a  number  four 
hook.  Think  of  it  .  .  .  and  he  a  fly 
fisherman.  He  then  cast  this  un- 
mentionable thing  into  the  current  at 
the  head  of  the  pool  and  when  it  had 
been  carried  to  its  lowest  point,  began 
to  retrieve  it  in  sl^rt,  jerky  movements. 

All  the  above  4  am  forced  to  relate 
by  hearsay  for  reasons  already  giv^n. 
I  do  not  care  to  repeat  them.  The 
first  thing  that  I  can  relate  from  per- 
sonal observation  or  experience  is  the 
fact  that  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud 
noise.  This  noise  was  a  yell  that  com- 
bined in  one  sound  the  whoops  of  the 
Indians  in  a  Wild  West  show  and  a 
steam  siren.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
was  awakened  promptly,  all  over  and 
all  at  once. 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  to  face  George, 
knee-deep  in  the  stream,  rod  bent 
nearly  double  under  the  strain  of  a 
fighting  fish,  line  singing. 

He  was  stumbling  down  the  current 
in  an  attempt  to  guide  his  fish  away 
from  the  dangers  of  the  floating  brush 
and  to  save  what  few  scant  feet  of 
line  yet  remained  on  his  reel  and  he 
was  yelling  at  every  jump  for  me  to 
grab  the  net  and  "Come  on." 
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I  followed 
his  frantic 
appeal. 
Rivalry  and 
previous  ill- 
treatment 
by  him  were 
forgotten  in 
the  thrill  of 
the  struggle. 
Down 
around  the 
bend       and 

into  the  swiftly  rushine  water 
the  next  straightaway  did  we  go, 
stumbling  and  slipping  on  the  smooth 
stones  of  the  bottom,  George  in  pur- 
suit of  the  trout  and  I  in  an  attempt 
to  gain  the  bank  and  head  off  the  (ish 
with  the  net.  Boots  full,  hats  gone — 
it  must  have  been  a  sight  for  the  Gods 
had  they  but  had  ringside  seats. 

Either  because  of  these  rushing 
tactics,  or  because  of  some  ill-advised 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  trout,  he 
never  once  headed  up  into  the  current, 
but  kept  straight  on  with  his  mad 
dash  down  the  stream.  Through  the 
shallows  and  the  ripples,  over  the  sand 
bars — straight  on  he  went  and  we 
after  him  until  at  last  we  reached  the 
next  big  pool  and  luck  was  with  us. 

Here  stretched  one  of  those  deep, 
broad,  snagless.  pools  common  to  all 
streams,  and  one  which  we  had  time 
and  time  again  proved  fishless  in  spite 
of  its  alluring  aspect,  and  here  the 
gallant  battle  of  the  fighting  fish  was 
soon  brought  to  a  close.  Belly  up  and 
^ills  frantically  opening  and  closing, 
mto  the  net,  and  then  three  pounds  of 


the  handsomest,  gamiest  fish  in  the 
world  lay  gasping,  well  up  among  the 
clover  of  the  meadow.     . 

All  feuds  were  forgotten  as  we 
offered  mutual  congratulations  and 
together  admired  the  depth  of  shoulder, 
the  trim  body,  and  the  brilliant  color- 
ings of  the  King  of  Fish.  Tenderly  we 
wrapped  him  in  many  layers  of  damp 
moss  and  this  again  in  the  paper  that 
had  once  encased  our  luncheon — no 
bending  or  doubling  of  this  prize  that 
he  might  meet  the  narrow  confines 
of  our  fishing  creel — and  then,  back 
to  the  car  filled  with  satisfaction  and 
aglow  with  well  being. 

The  day  had  been  a  wondrous  on^. 
The  meadows  were  green  and  fragrant 
with  clover,  the  birds  had  sung  but 
for  our  benefit.  For  ten  hours  we  had 
breathed  the  pure  air  of  the  out  of 
doors  with  its  flavor  of  balsam  and 
spruce  as  the  breeze  swept  down  from 
tne  mountains. 

Rods  were  quickly  unjointed  and 
placed  in  their  covers,  shoes  were 
resumed,  the  car  cranked,  and  through 
the  late  afternoon  we  bounced  our  way 
through  the  meadow  and  over  the 
ruts  to  the  good  highway  and  thence 
on  to  our  homes. 

At  the  bar-way  a  belated  fisherman 
was  just  "entering  the  field  and  he 
greeted  us  with  the  customary  **What 
luck?" — and  again  the  innate  de- 
pravity of  my  fishing  friend  was 
revealed  as  he  shook  his  head  in 
evident  disgust  and  with  mournful 
face  shouted  out  over  the  speeding 
wheels,  "Nothin'  doin'.  It's  all  fished 
out." 


Handling  the  Boat  and  Casting 

By  J.  P.  CuENiN 


DURING  the  last  few  years  many 
improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  methods  of  taking  black  bass. 
Rods,  reels,  lines,  and  baits  have  been 
brought  almost  to  perfection,  and  the 
average  bass  fisherman  has  learned 
to  use  this  equipment. 

He  knows  how  to  wobble  his  wob- 


bling baits  and  when  to  wiggle  his 
wigglers;  he  knows  when  to  try  for  the 
bronze  fighters  in  shallow  water  and 
when  to  look  for  them  in  deep,  cool 
holes,  but  because  of  his  intense  in- 
terest in  learning  these  things  and 
because  of  the  excitement  and  pleasure 
of  hooking  and  landing  fishj^he  forgp^ 
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to  study  the  proper  method  of  handling 
his  boat. 

In  my  fifteen  years  of  fishing  for 
black  bass  I  have  watched  many 
casters  and  trollers,  some  paddling 
and  others  rowing,  but  never  have  I 
seen  one  using  tne  handy,  noiseless 
sculling  oar.  The  average  bait  caster, 
if  he  be  playing  the  game  alone,  rows 
to  a  spot  the  proper  distance  from 
shore,  lets  go  of  his  oars,  picks  up  his 
rod,  and  casts. 

If  there  is  a  breeze  the  fisherman 
know^  that  his  boat  will  quickly  drift 
too  close  to  shore  or  too  far  out, 
depending  on  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  so  with  this  in  mind  he  makes 
a  few  hurried  casts,  retrieving  each 
time  too  rapidly  for  the  best  results, 
and  then  is  compelled  to  lay  aside  his 
rod  and  get  to  work  with  the  oars 
before  resuming  his  haphazard  casting. 
He  not  only  does  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary work,  but  loses  much  valu- 
able time  when  the  fish  are  rising; 
and  very  often,  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  on  shore,  he  frightens  away 
many  fish  by  allowing  the  boat  to 
drift  too  close  to  the  feeding  grounds. 

Now,  if  the  caster  were  sculling  in- 
stead of  .rowing,  he  would  slip  quietly 
up  to  the  desired  spot,  cast  carefully 
in  a  likely  place  ana  at  the  end  of  the 
unhurried  retrieve,  still  holding  the 
rod  in  his  casting  hand,  he  would,  with 
the  other  hand,  take  a  stroke  or  two 
on  the  single  oar  to  prevent  the  boat 
from  drifting,  and  then  cast  again.  In 
this  way  the  fisherman  can  work 
along  shore  for  hours  without  much 
eflFort,  and  at  all  times  keep  the  boat 
at  the  right  casting  distance. 

Sculling  is  also  a  great  advantage 
to  the  fisherman  who  trolls.  Except 
during  the  hot  months,  when  the  bass 
are  likely  to  be  in  deep  water,  the 
troller  will  work  near  shore,  moving 
slowly,  with  his  bait  skirting  the 
outer  edge  of  grass.  If  the  troller  is 
rowing,  he  pulls  along,  frequently 
twisting  his  body  into  a  knot  so  that 
he  may  see  what  lies  ahead;  his  in- 
side oar  will  be  continuallv  dipping 
into  or  near  the  grass,  .where  it  is 
bound  to  frighten  manv  fish;  and  as 
both  hands  are  occupied  with  the  oars. 


he  must  carnr  his  rod  in  a  holder  and 
miss  the  thrill  of  a  strike,  as  well  as  lose 
the  best  chance  of  hooking  the  fish. 

If  the  troller  is  sculling  lie  sits  side- 
ways in  the  boat,  facing  the  shore, 
and  with  a  slight  turn  of  his  head  he 
can  see  where  he  is  going;  the  quietly 
moving  oar  is  directly  behind  the  boat 
where  it  will  not  frighten  the  fish,  and 
as  the  fisherman  manipulates  the  oar 
with  one  hand,  his  other  hand  is  free  to 
hold  the  rod  and  hook  a  fish  that  strikes. 

Every  bait  caster  has  lost  fish  that 
he  hooked  while  his  boat  was  near 
shore,  because  he  could  not  prevent 
the  fish  from  getting  into  the  grass.  Of 
course,  if  friend  Bill  is  along  he  can  pull 
the  boat  out  to  deep  water  where  the 
fish  can  be  safely  landed,  but  if  a  fellow, 
is  alone  and  if  he  rows  his  boat,  he 
cannot  get  out  to  open  water  without 
laying  down  his  rod  while  he  does  the 
rowing.  But  if  the  fisherman  is  scul- 
ling and  hooks  a  fish  while  the  boat  is 
near  the  grass,  he  can  quickly  run  the 
boat  out  to  open  water  while  still 
holding  his  rod. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  about 
learning  this  method  of  propelling  a 
boat  and  for  the  amount  of  energy 
expended  a  boat  can  be  driven  almost 
as  fast  as  with  a  pair  of  oars.  If 
there  is  no  one  in  your  neighborhood 
who  can  teach  you  the  stroke,  cut  a 
notch  in  the  stem  board  of  a  boat,  or 
attach  a  rowlock,  drop  an  oar  in  place, 
and  sitting  sideways  with  your  left  side 
toward  the  bow,  grasp  the  oar  in  your 
right  hand  and  extena  your  arm,  keep- 
ing the  bladeof  the  oar  flat  in  the  water. 

Now  turn  your  hand  away  from  you, 
so  that  the  blade  is  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty  degrees  then  pull  as  vou  would 
in  rowing.  At  the  end  of  the  pull, 
turn  your  hand  toward  you  to  reverse 
the  blade,  then  push  the  oar  back  to 
the  first  position. 

I  like  to  scull  with  my  oar  in  a 
leather  lined  notch  instead  of  a  row- 
lock, and  I  prefer  a  long  oar  with  a 
large  blade,  tnough  any  kind  of  an  oar 
can  be  used.  The  oar  should  be 
leathered  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  notch  or  rowlock,  and  don't 
forget  that  a  little  oil  on  the  leather 
will   make  easier  sculling. 
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The  Tempest  in  the  Tennis 

Teapot 

By  Wiluam  Henry  Wright 
We  Repeat,  They  Are  "Making  Tennis  Pay" 


IN  answer  to  ''Making  Tennis  Pay," 
which  appeared  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  Outing,  three  letters  are  here- 
with printed.  They  arc  typical  of 
criticism  raised  by  the  article.  One 
is  from  a  prominent  player  engaged 
in  the  sporting  ^oods  business  and 
gives  the  selfish  viewpoint  of  the  man 
wiiose  proficiency^  in  tennis  is  helping 
him  to  make  a  living.  Another  is  a 
well-tempered  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Lawn  Tennis  Association,  who  obvi- 
ously is  working  for  the  best  interests 
of  tennis,  but  who  believes  a  capitalized 
reputation  is  compatible  with  amateur- 
ism. A  third  is  from  a  Tournament 
Committeeman  of  a  well  known  club 
who  has  assisted  in  running  successful 
tournaments.  The  three  elements 
which  are  most  active  in  hampering 
the  development  of  the  National 
Association  as  an  amateur  organiza- 
tion are  therefore  represented. 

The  main  points  of  "Making  Tennis 
Pay"  were  totally  ignored  in  the 
comment^  received  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  re-emphasize  that: 

1— The  tennis  player  who  capitalixes  his 
reputation  is  not  an  amateur. 

2— Nine  of  the  thirty  best  players  in  the 
country  have  capitalized  their 
reputations  by  entering  the  sport- 
ing goods  business. 

3— Tennis  dubs  bid  against  each  other 
to  obtain  prominent  players  for 
tournaments. 

4— The  dubs  who  do  this  bidding  are 
responsible  for  a  corruption  which 
is  threatening  the  eadstence  of  the 
organization. 

5— The  Executive  Committee  which  con- 
trols  the   Assodation   is   a   dose 


corporation  dedicated  to  conserv- 
ing interests  identified  with  Har- 
vard, Newport,  and  New  York 
City. 

Passing  over  such  vital  facts  as 
these,  criticism  which  came  to  hand 
was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
jibing  the  writer  because  an  error 
was  made  in  placing  McLoughlin  and 
Bundy's  sporting  goods  store  in  San 
Francisco  instead  of  Los  Angeles. 
Contrary  to  our  statement,  E.  H. 
Whitney  is  no  longer  connected  with 
Wright  and  Ditson's  in  New  York 
City,  having  left  the  store  shortly 
before  the  amateur  storm  began  to 
brew.  It  also  appears  that  sometime 
last  fall  R.  Lindley  Murray  departed 
from  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  for  tne  wilds  of 
Niagara,  Keokuk,  Kankakee,  or  some 
other  place. 

The  source  of  this  misinformation 
was  such  that  verification  seemed 
unnecessary.  Regrettable  as  these 
errors  are,  they  affected  the  burden 
of  the  argument  not  at  all.  Critics 
seized  upon  them,  however,  in  an 
attempt  to  damn  the  entire  article. 
Sedulously  avoided  was  any  defense 
for  the  professional  activities  of  Carle- 
ton  R.  Gardner,  William  M.  Johnston, 
Frederick  B.  Alexander,  John  R. 
Strachan,  Wallace  F.  Johnson,  Irving 
C.  Wright,  and  Roland  Roberts,  all 
of  whom  permit  the  sporting  goods 
business  to  interfere  witn  their  tennis 

E laying.  No  voice  was  lifted  on  be- 
alf  of  the  Dayton  Qub  which  won 
the  services  of  Davis  and  Johns  for  a 
tournament  by  making  the  highest 
appropriations    for   expenses,    or   the 
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Tacoma  Club  which  hired  players  on 
condition  that  they  did  not  play  at 
Seattle. 

A  lot  of  tennis  bigwigs  seem  to  have 
noses  singularly  insensible  to  such 
rottenness.  Furthermore,  it  occa- 
sioned no  little  pain  that  anyone  else 
should  perceive  the  stench.  Sorrow 
was  well  nigh  universal  at  the  thought 
of  criticism  from  one  not  closely 
identified  with  the  game. 


Tennis  is  shedding  its  swaddling 
clothes  and  its  growing  pains  are 
amusing.  Such  provincialism  will 
disappear  as  it  becomes  a  national 
sport  instead  of  a  Newport  diversion. 
The  bigger  it  grows  the  more  it  may 
expect  to  get  soundly  thwacked  by  the 
outsider.  Such  experiences  are  part 
of  its  education.  The  present  resent- 
ment of  criticism  from  outside  is  merely 
amusing. 


Mr.  Johnson  Says  His  Job  Is  a  Real  One 


Wallace  F.  Johnson  a  prominent 
Philadelphia  tennis  player  who  was 
ranked  in  the  third  ten  for  1916, 
writes  to  the  following  effect  regard- 
ing "Making  Tennis  Pay:" 

Editor-Ii^Chicf,  Outing,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  The  April  issue  of  Outing  of  which 
you  arc  the  Editor  has  been  sent  to  me  by  some 
unknown  friend  no  doubt  for  the  perusal  of  the 
article  entitled  "Making  Tennis  Pay." 

Bv  what  authority  or  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  eame  of  tennis  the  writer  of  this  article, 
Wm.  Henry  Wright,  presumes  to  speak  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  tennis  world. 

I  made  my  Hrst  appearance  in  important  play 
when  I  was  fourteen  years  old  in  Newport, 
R.  I.  This  means  that  for  thirteen  years  I  nave 
followed  the  game,  for  eleven  years  of  which  I 
was  entirely  a  free  lance  with  only  my  school 
and  college  attendance  to  interfere.  I  created 
my  own  peculiar  game  without  help  or  assistance 
from  anyone. 

For  two  years  I  have  been  with  John  Wana- 
maker  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Department  of 
his  Philadelphia  store.  During  that  time  I 
have  been  as  closely  confined  to  my  actual 
work  in  that  department  as  any  other  em- 
ployee in  the  store.  I  have  not  had  more  than 
three  weeks  vacation  any  year,  one  of  which 
I  have  devoted  to  the  Longwood  Tournament 
at  Boston,  one  to  the  National  Tournament  at 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  and  the  other  at  the  Newport 
Invitation  Tournament,  to  which  each  year  I 
have  been  invited.  I  also  leave  occasionally 
through  the  early  summer  perhaps  an  hour 
before  the  store  closes  to  participate  in  some 
local  tournament  or  inter-club  match. 

The  ability  to  do  this  implies  courtesy  on 
the  part  of  the  Wanamaker  management,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  I  gain  thereby.  Let  me 
explain,  I  discovered  almost  instantly  after 
entering  their  employment  that  the  selling  of 
sporting  goods  was  congenial  to  me.  Why 
should  It  not  be?  At  my  preparatory  school  I 
was  quarter-back  of  their  football  team,  third 
baseman  of  their  baseball  team,  member  of 
their  basket-ball  and  cricket  teams,  also  of 
their  tennis  team,  and  occasionally  ran  on  their 
track  team.    At  my  college,  which  I  left  after 


two  years  I  was  quarter-back  of  the  Freshman 
team  and  also  on  the  college  tennis  team,  winning 
for  them  the  Inter-collegiate  utle  in  singles 
and  with  Alec  Thayer  as  my  partner  the  doubles. 
Beside  I  have  always  been  ver^  fond  of  golf  and 
squash-rackets. 

I  was  sufficiently  successful  as  a  salesman  in 
the  Wanamaker  store  that  after  a  few  months 
I  was  honored  by  being  made  a  commission 
salesman  instead  of  being  on  a  salary.  Therefore 
when  I  am  away  either  on  my  summer  vacation 
or  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  my  earning  power 
automatically  stops.  Except  for  a  lunch  period 
I  am  in  my  department  at  work  from  8:30 
until  ^130  daily.  Durine  that  time  I  am  selling 
a  vanety  of  goods.  Without  referring  to  figures 
I  can  say  that  my  total  sales  of  golf  equipment 
are  larger  than  that  of  tennis. 

The  article  in  your  magazine  refers^  to  me 
personally  as  though  I  were  enjoying  a  sinecure, 
which  is  neither  just  to  Mr.  Wanamaker  or  to 
myself. 

I  differ  wholly  from  Mr.  Wright's  deduction 
that  tennis  will  suffer  an  irreparable  injury 
by  the  playing  of  any  of  the  men  now  connected 
with  the  selling  of  sporting  goods.  You  have 
only  to  know  Fred  Alexander,  Irving  Wright, 
or  Ted  Whitney  among  our  Eastern  players  to 
realize  the  proper  character  of  these  men. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  have  this  letter 
given  the  same  prominence  as  Mr.  Wright's 
article  had.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  Mr. 
Wright  shows  lamentable  ignorance  in  his 
one-sided  and  prejudiced  article. 
Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  Wallace  F.  Johnson. 

The  case  of  Wallace  F.  Johnson  is 
thus  clearly  outlined  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Wallace  F.  Johnson  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  a  million-odd 
tennis  players.  Obviously  he  enjoys 
no  sinecure.  Doubtless  he  has  ability 
as  a  salesman  and  would  hold  his 
position  indefinitely  if  he  retired  from 
the  game  tomorrow.  But  is  his  name 
not  an  advertisement  for  the  sporting 
goods  department  of  the  Wanamaker 
store?     There   are   few   men   with   a 
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keener    sense    of    advertising    values 
than    a    certain    John    Wanamaker. 

Was  Mr.  Johnson's  reputation  not 
a  factor  in  getting  him  the  position 
in  the  first  place?  The  fact  that 
Wallace  F.  Johnson's  duties  are  con- 
fining does  not  prevent  William  M. 
iohnston  from  browsing  around  the 
iawaiian  Islands  in  winter  and  playing 
on  Eastern  courts  all  summer.  But 
if  Mr.  Johnson  can  engage  in  the 
sporting  goods  business  and  remain 
an  amateur,  so  can  Mr.  Johnston  or 
any  other  player,  though  he  have  an 
employer  who  gives  him  a  twelve 
months  vacation  a  year. 

It  is  the  good  of  the  sport  not  the 
individual  case  of  Wallace  F.  Johnson 
which  is  at  issue.  The  same  is  true  of 
Fred  Alexander,  Irving  Wright,  or 
Ted  Whitney.  "You  nave  only  to 
realize  the  proper  character  of  these 
men,"  sa^s  Mr.  Johnson,  to  know  that 
tennis  will  not  suffer  because  they  are 
connected  with  the  selling  of  sporting 
goods.  (Permit  us  to  repeat  that 
Ted  Whitney  is  no  longer  with  Wright 


and  Ditson.  W^e  made  that  mistake 
ourselves). 

There  is  no  reflection  on  the  integ- 
rity and  sportsmanship  of  these  men 
or  of  Maurice  McLoughlin  and  the 
Califomians.  The  matter  is  not  per- 
sonal or  individual.  As  the  leaders 
of  the  sport  these  men  are  contam- 
inating the  boys  who  will  be  the  stars 
of  to-morrow  with  the  idea  that  they 
can  make  a  living  out  of  amateur 
tennis.  Someone  has  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  good  of  the  sport  and  the 
proper  education  of  thousands  of 
youngsters  in  what  ought  to  be  the 
cleanest  and  most  sportsmanlike  of 
games.  What  matters  a  handful  of 
popular  stars  against  the  army  which 
IS  Rowing  up  P 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
evenr  player  engaged  in  the  sporting 
^oods  business.  Each  urges  his  pecu- 
liar justification.  But  only  one  rule 
meets  the  situation.  That  rule  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  Golf 
Association  and  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union.  Why  should  the  Tennis  Asso- 
ciation hang  back  ? 


Mr.  E.  F.  Torrey  Confuses  Sportsmanship  and 

Amateurism 


Edwin  Fuller  Torrey,  for  many 
years  secretary  of  the  Tennis  Asso- 
ciation, discusses  ''Making  Tennis 
Pay"  from  another  angle.  His  letter 
follows: 

Dear  Sir:  Upon  my  return  to  the  office  after 
an  absence  of  several  weeks  in  the  South,  I  find 
your  letter  of  the  21st,  and  copy  of  the  April 
number  of  Outing  containing  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  "Making  Tennis  Pay."  I  took  this 
home  with  me  last  evening  and  read  it  carefully, 
and  as  requested  by  you  am  glad  to  give  you 
my  un-biased  views  on  the  expressions  which 
you  voiced. 

I  have  been  interested  in  doing  what  I  could 
to  advance  the  legitimate  playing  interests  and 
possibilities  of  tennis  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  feel  that  all  ^ood  true  sportsmen  have  one 
common  interest  m  this  matter,  although  they 
may  differ  individually  as  to  the  best  procedure 
to  follow.  There  was  a  time  and  not  so  many 
years  ago  when  tennis  was  plaved  and  followed 
in  this  country  by  the  sanie  class  that  enjoyed 
the  game  exclusively  in^  England,  viz., 
"The  gentleman  of  comparative  leisure." 

The  growth  of  the  country  itself,  and  the 
healthy  desire  of  its  people  to  engage  in  good 


legitimate  dean  sport  and  competition  made 
tennis  a  possibility  and  by  the  effort  of  those 
who  have  given  of  their  time  to  its  interests 
it  has  gone  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  is 
now  the  pastime  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
playing  in  our  Public  Parks  and  Boulevards 
to  say  nothing  of  the  army  of  players  connected 
with  Tennis,  Golf  and  Country  Clubs. 

It  has  been  in  the  past  few  years  my  privilege 
to  watch  the  growth  of  the  sport  and  personally 
visit  as  many  different  sections  of  this  country 
as  anyone  with  an  execurive  connection,  and  as 
a  result  I  can  truthfully  state  that  in  my  humble 
opinion  your  article  is  not  based  on  good. logic. 

One  does  not  gain  in  proficiency  by  con- 
stantly competing  with  those  whom  he  has  no 
trouble  in  defeating.  A  club  does  not  increase 
its  tennis  interest  or  a  community  take  on  addi- 
tional tennis  enthusiasm  by  enjoying  nothine 
but  the  repeated  competition  of  local  stars  of 
limited  ability.  It  is  the  competitive  play  of 
those  much  better  that  improve  the  local 
play  just  as  in  any  other  sport.  Many  of  the 
tennis  players  who  play  in  tournaments  are 
coniparatively  young  men  and  not  financially 
as  independent  as  the  average  follower  of  golf 
tournaments.  The  average  golfer  is  older 
and  more  often  has  reach^  a  self-supporting 
age. 
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I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  careful 
investigation  would  prove  that  ninety-nine 
percent,  of  those  who  play  in  the  tournaments 
throughout  the  tournament-playing  season  not 
only  are  nothing  ahead  financially  at  the  end 
of  a  season,  but  no  matter  how  prudent  and 
careful  they  ma^  be  and  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  m  many  cases  entertained  by 
clubs  and  individuals,  have  less  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  season  than  at  its  start.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Wri^t,  I  am  a  strong  believer  that  an 
amateur  is  an  amateur  by  s|>irit  or  a  professional 
in  the  same  sense  and  I  think  the  definition  of 
either  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  codify.  There 
surely  is  no  just  reason  whv  one  cannot  remain 
just  as  true  a  sportsman  and  as  clean  an  amateur 
if  employed  in  selling  tennis  rackets  as  in  selling 
real  estate,  insurance,  stocks,  bonds,  or  en- 
paeed  in  any  profession.  It  is  all  up  to  the 
individual. 

In  my  judgment  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A.,  are  the  tribunals  to 
consider  any  violations  and  while  the  present 
amateur  rule  is  not  perhaps  all  that  could  be 
wished  for,  I  believe  it  is  sufficiently  drastic 
so  that  if  carried  out  to  the  letter  it  would  pre- 
vent in  any  marked  degree  irregularities  or 
evils  taking  place  such  as  your  article  antici- 
pates and  of  which  it  is  fearful.  In  my  judg- 
ment conditions  are  far  better  than  they  were 
five  years  ago  and  I  say  this  with  knowledge 
of  the  subject  on  which  I  am  writing. 

We  in  the  East  with  the  large  tennis  centers 
and  the  opportunity  to  see  the  best  players  and 
keenest  form  of  competition  cannot  realize 
and  do  not  appreciate  conditions  in  other 
sections  where  the  same  opportunities  are  not 
presented.  Therefore  let  us  realize  that  our 
viewpoint  is  to  some  extent  governed  by  our 
surroundings  and  appreciate  that  those  with 
different  environnrients  and  who  differ  with  us 
in  our  point  of  view  are  no  less  sincere  in  ad- 
vancing their  arguments  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  they  may  have  back  of  such  arguments 
much  upon  which  can  be  based  true  merit. 

In  conclusion  and  to  speak  very  frankly  I 
want  to  say  that  I  count  among  many  of  those 
whom  you  have  named  in  your  article  my 
closest  and  very  best  friends.  I  doubt  if  any 
of  us  agree  on  all  points  at  issue.  I  can  however, 
see  no  fundamental  good  in  the  basis  of  the 
article  referred  to,  as  I  think  it  lacks  substantia- 
tion and  at  the  outset  some  statements  occur 
which  surely  anyone  connected  with  the  sport 
realize  are  developed  through  mis-information 
or  lack  of  knowledge.  I  have  always  held  a 
very  high  regard  for  your  publication  and  per- 
sonally regret  that  those  of  your  readers  in- 
terested in  tennis  should  have  placed  before 
them  statements  of^  that  sort,  which  in  my 
opinion  are  lacking  in  fundamental  principles. 
I  write  you  thus  in  reply  to  your  very  direct 
request  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  belief  that 
there  remains  and  consistently  grows  in  this 
country  a  larger  percentage  of  sportsmanship 
and  purity  in  tennis  than  exists  in  many  of  the 
other  major  or  minor  sports. 
Very  sincerely, 
(Signed)  Edwin  Fuller  Torrey. 


Mr.  Torrev's  tempered  phrases  are 
refreshing  after  some  of  the  heated 
outbursts  which  have  come  to  hand. 
The  gist  of  his  letter  seems  to  be  that 
exhibition  matches  between  star  play- 
ers with  occasional  competition  at  vari- 
ous points  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  are  necessary  to  stimulate 
interest  in  tennis  and  that  amateurism 
is  all  a  matter  of  spirit.  Proficiency 
at  tennis  is  attained  by  pla3ang  with 
a  superior  in  skill  when  he  is  in  a  con- 
descending mood.  Undoubtedly  it 
helps  provincial  players  when  they 
see  the  stars  in  action. 

In  order  that  these  stars  may  per- 
form their  missionary  work,  Mr. 
Torrey  would  have  them  continue  in 
the  employ  of  the  sporting  goods 
stores  where  long  vacations  are  as- 
sured and  permit  appropriations  for 
expenses  by  the  clubs  entertaining. 
Impossible!  The  evils  incident  thereto 
are  by  no  means  justified  by  the  stimu- 
lation which  tennis  receives  in  a  certain 
locality.  This  argument  for  the  play- 
ers in  the  sporting  goods  business  is 
the  weakest  yet  advanced.  Boosting 
tennis  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  aU 
right,  but  to  do  it.  Is  a  professional 
player  masquerading  as  an  amateur 
necessary?  ^    ' 

If  the  big  tournaments  were  not 
anchored  in  the  East,  other  localities 
might  have  better  opportunities  to 
see  the  stars  in  action.  The  records 
are  not  available,  but  we  trust  that 
Mr.  Torrejr  supported  Onwentsia's 
effort  to  win  the  National  Doubles 
Tournament  from  Longwood  and 
favored  Kansas  City  instead  of  Cin- 
cinnati for  the  Qay  Court  fixture. 
His  argument  at  least  has  sufficient 
merit  to  move  the  All  Comers  from  the 
windswept  terraces  of  Forest  Hills,  to 
Merion,  Onwentsia,  or  wherever  else 
there  are  facilities. 

Mr.  Torrey  says  that  amateurism 
is  all  a  matter  of  spirit  and  therefore 
the  player  in  the  sporting  goods  busi- 
ness can  be  an  amateur.  In  a  certain 
sense,  a  burglar  can  be  a  gentleman  in 
spirit.  If  by  the  term  amateur  in 
spirit"  good  sportsmanship  is  meant, 
then,  indeed,  all  the  tennis  players  in 
the  sporting  goods  business  are  ama- 
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teurs.  But  this  effort  to  identify  pro- 
fessionalism with  unfair  playing  is 
most  inappropriate. 

There  is  no  stigma  about  the  pro- 
fessional. You^  have  only  to  consider 
golf  as  a  case  in  point.  If  you  wish 
to  find  good  sportsmanship  in  its 
finest  interpretation,  look  for  it  among 
the  professionals;  if  you  seek  rowdy 
playing,  turn  to  the  army  of  amateurs. 
The  professionals  are  the  real  ama- 
teurs in  spirit.  No,  it  is  not  good 
sportsmanship  which  makes  the  ama- 
teur. It  is  playing  the  eame  for  the 
love  of  it,  not  for  a  livelihood.    The 


player  in  the  sporting  goods  business 
earns  a  living  out  of  the  game  and  is 
thereby  a  professional. 

In  closing  Mr.  Torrey  makes  the 
familiar  comment  about  dose  friends 
who  have  been  grievously  injured  by 
the  movement  to  drive  the  profes- 
sionals from  cover.  There  is  too 
much  friendship  in  tennis  for  the  good 
of  the  game.  Nobody  dares  to  move 
for  fear  of  treading  on  somebody's 
toes.  Is  there  no  one  in  the  associa- 
tion who  has  the  courage  to  do 
the  right  thing  no  matter  who  is 
injured? 


Mr.  R.  H.  Torrey  Thinks  the  Article  Was  All  Rot 


A  third  letter  comes  from  R.  Hamil- 
ton Torrey,  who  as  chairman  of  the 
Tournament  Committee  of  the  Yah- 
nundasis  Golf  Club  of  Utica,  has  been 
active  for  two  years  in  running  the 
New  York  State  Championship.  His 
letter  reads: 

pear  Sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  your 
article  entitled  ''Making  Tennis  Pay"  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Outing  magazine.  I 
think  the  article  is  rot  from  beginning  to  end 
and  there  are  so  many  inaccuracies  in  your 
statements  that  any  reader,  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  tennis,  will  only  be  heartily 
amused  at  the  article  and  for  this  reason  I  do  not 
believe  it  can  do  the  game  any  ^reat  harm. 
There  are  just  a  few  things  I  would  like  to  take 
up  briefly  in  particular. 

Salaries  of  Players  in  Sporting  Goods 
Business:  You  imply  in  your  article  that 
the  salaries  paid  the  ranking  players  who  are 
employed  by  sporting  goods  houses  are  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  services  which  they 
actually  perform.  It  happens  that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  "minority"  who  voted  against 
the  proposed  amateur  amendments  at  the  last 
annual  meeung  of  the  U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A.  I  looked 
into  this  matter  carefully  and  have  quite  sonie 
definite  information  on  the  subject  and  in 
view  of  my  knowledge  I  would  be  extremely 
interested  to  have  you  inform  me  just  which 
of  the  players  eet  these  large  salaries,  also  just 
what  their  salaries  amount  to.  Personally 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  prominent  player  starting 
in  with  a  sporting  goods  house  makes  any  larger 
salary  than  he  would  if  he  started  in  in  any 
other  line  of  business. 

DoHERTY  Bros.:  You  undoubtedly  refer  to 
Messrs.  H.  L.  &  R.  F.  Doherty.  I  never  heard 
that  the  Doherty  Bros,  were  driven  out  of  the 
English  tennis  for  beconriing  involved  in  the 
commercial  field.  According  to  my  recollection 
they  both  competed  in  International  matches 


as  well  as  the  English  Championship  until 
Mr.  R.  F.  Doherty  died.  At  the  death  of  his 
brother,  who  was  always  his  team  mate,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Doherty  reured  from  the  game  because 
of  his  brother^s  death.  Since  then  Mr.  H.  L. 
Doherty  has  only  played  a  few  times,  but  his 
entry  would  be  welcomed  with  great  delight 
by  any  amateur  tournament  in  the  known 
world. 

Payment  of  Expenses:  Simply  to  point 
out  another  glaring  inaccuracy,  I  auote  your 
statement  as  follows:  "What  the  Association 
(California)^  makes  over  and  above  allowances 
to  players  is  indeterminate,  but  in  the  frantic 
bidding  for  Californians  to  take  part  in  tourna- 
ments>  there  ought  to  be  a  handsome  profit.  In 
fact,  controlling  the  activities  of  a  string  of 
Californians  is  almost  as  lucradve  as  ownine 
a  string  of  race  horses."  If  you  had  followed 
the  records  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A.,  a  little  closer  you  would  have 
been  interested  to  find  that  Mr.  Rolfes  (sic), 
Secretary  of  the  California  Tennis  Association 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  annual  meeting,  as 
follows: 

**The  only  time  we  made  money  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  any  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
our  expenses  was  at  the  time  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  tournament,  when  the  Eastern 
team  came  there  and  we  netted  ^,000.  \ye  have 
been  using  that  fund  ever  since  in  sending  our 

f>layers  East  and  with  the  money  we  have  col- 
ected  since  that  time,  we  have  run  behind 
$1,500.  We  have  about  $2,500  left  in  our 
treasury  and  the  opportunity  that  we  have  of 
getung  a  little  money  from  tournaments  that 
our  players  attend  on  their  way  from  the  West 
East  or  the  East  West  helps  out  considerably 
and  it  may  stretch  us  over  a  couple  more  years. 
If  you  take  that  away  from  us  I  don't  know 
how  we  can  continue  unless  we  ask  personal 
contributions."  This  statement  .clearly  and 
concisely  refutes  your  argument  and  was  made 
by  a  gentleman  who  knows  absolutely  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

Amateur  Legislation:  The  delegates  who 
opposed  the  amateur  legislation  did  not  feel 
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that  the  cases  of  the  Golf  Association  or  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  were  in  any  way 
related  to  what  was  necessary  in  the  Tennis 
Association.  Those  bodies  undoubtedly  felt 
that  professionalism  was  creeping  into  their 
ranks  and  passed  the  legislation  which  they  did 
to  forestall  it.  If  at  any  time  tennis,  which  is 
the  cleanest  of  any  sport,  shows  any  sign  of 
commercialism  you  may  rest  assured  that  practi- 
cally every  dub  in  the  Association  will  be  in 
favor  of  a  very  drastic  law.  It  is  not  safe  to 
assume  that  because  the  Golf  Association  and 
the  A.  A.  U.  found  the  necessity  for  drastic 
action  that  the  same  evils  exist  in  tennis. 

Payment  of  Expenses:  The  tennis  cham- 
pionship of  the  United  States  is  a  distinctly 
NATIONAL  event.  Maybe  you  can  suggest 
some  way  that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  promi- 
nent player  in  very  moderate  circumstances  to 
make  the  trip  from  the  Pacific  G)ast  or  the 
Middle  West  to  New  York  to  compete  in  the 
National  Championship.  The  majonty  of  them 
could  not  and  cannot  aiford  to  make  the  trip. 
Hence  the  custom  of  defraying  expenses.  This 
is  identically  similar  with  the  methods  in  which 
the  expenses  of  all  the  athletic  teams  in  colleges 
are  defrayed  and  is  the  only  praaical  method 
that  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  R.  Hamilton  Torrey. 

The   salaries   paid   to   players   em- 

Eloyed  by  sporting  goods  stores  are 
nown  only  to  those  ihimediately 
concerned.  Probably  there  are  none 
who  make  150,000  a  year.  Just  what 
could  be  termed  a  "big  salary"  any- 
way? If  Mr.  Torrey  wishes  to  re- 
fute our  statement,  lei  him  produce  a 
few  payrolls.  This  much  is  evident. 
The  remuneration  is  sufficiently  large 
to  attract  men  from  i>ositions  in  Wall 
Street,  where  there  is  much  money 
to  be  made.  And  there  is  no  question 
about  the  long  vacations  allowed  to 
employees  of  rankmg  caliber. 

Mr.  Torrey's  memory  needs  re- 
freshing on  the  Doherty  Brothers. 
They  were  seriously  involved  in  the 
commercial  field  by  allowing  the  use 
of  their  name  on  tennis  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  The  scandal  ruffled  inside 
tennis  circles  in  England  for  some- 
time and  although  the  full  facts  were 
not  made  public,  enough  was  divulged 
to  indicate  why  these  players  gradu- 
ally retired  before  action  was  taken 
against  them.  Mr.  Torrey  is  much 
exercised  over  our  humorous  exaggera- 
tion that  controlling  the  activities  of  a 
string  of  Califormans  is  ^  almost  as 
lucrative  as  owning  a  string  of  race 


horses.  We^  merely  wished  to  em- 
phasize conditions  resulting  from  the 
frantic  bidding  of  clubs  for  the  services 
of  the  Califomians.  That  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  Pacific  Coast  Associ- 
ation is  dwindling  reflects  on  the 
business  acumen  of  the  officers.  Under 
present  rules  they  can  collect  hand- 
somely from  Eastern  clubs. 

We  would  like  nothing  better  than 
an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  bal- 
ance sheets  of  dubs  in  the  National 
Association  and  read  the  official 
minutes  of  the  annual  meeting.  But 
such  records  are  retained  in  safe  hands 
and  only  published  accounts  are  availa- 
ble. We  searched  diligently  through 
the  account  of  the  meeting  in  Ameri- 
can Lawn  Tennisy  the  official  organ  of 
the  Association,  but  failed  to  find  an^ 
mention  of  Mr.  RohlPs  (his  name  is 
not  Rolfe)  remarks  on  Pacific  Coast 
finances. 

If  the  golf  player  who  sells  golf 
clubs  and  the  track  athlete  who  sells 
running  shoes  are  different  from  the 
tennis  player  who  sells  tennis  racquets 
we  are  no  longer  able  to  draw  distinc- 
tions. As  the  golfer  and  athlete  are  pro- 
fessionals, so  is  the  tennis  player.  Fred 
Alexander  is  no  more  an  amateur  than 
Francis  Ouimet  and  the  amateur 
question  which  the  Tennis  Associa- 
tion straddled  is  identical  with  the 
one  which  the  Golf  Association  met 
in  a  firm,  courageous  manner. 

Mr.  Torrey  says  that  any  time 
tennis  shows  signs  of  commercialism 
every  club  in  the  Association  will 
favor  a  drastic  law.  What  sort  of 
evidence  does  he  want?  Nine  of  the 
leading  players  in  the  country  are 
professionals  and  yet  are  permitted 
to  compete  against  amateurs  in  sanc- 
tioned tournaments.  As  for  the  bid- 
ding of  clubs  and  payment  of  expenses 
read  testimony  brought  out  at  the 
annual  meeting  as  recorded  in  Ameri' 
can  Lawn  Tennis.  Mr.  Wildes  is 
quoted  as  saying  about  the  Pacific 
Northwest : 

"The  Tacoma  Tournament  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  regret  to  say,  has 
made  a  practice  of  bidding  for  players, 
and  has  been  unable  to  enlist  the 
co-operation   of  the   SeattU  Tourna- 
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ment  to  that  end.  They  naturally 
felt  a  little  agerieved  at  this  time  and 
made  a  condition  in  tendering  ex- 
pense money  to  certain  players  that 
they  would  compete  in  their  tourna- 
ment and  not  compete  in  the  Seattle 
tournament  which  occurred  the  week 
following  and  I  know  that  a. prominent 
player  from  California  received  ex- 
pense money  in  Tacoma  and  won  the 
tournament  and  came  over  and  stood 
on  the  side  lines  at  the  Seattle  Tourna- 
ment all  through  the  game,  and  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  discouraged/' 

Discouraged  I  I  I  Pardon  us  if  we 
smile. 

Again,  in  the  same  publication,  Mr. 
Rohlfs  is  quoted: 

"Dr.  Hardy  just  wrote  me  a  letter 
saying: 

'"Last  week  Peck  Griffin  came  and 
asked  if  his  expenses  would  be  paid  if 
he  came  down  with  Billy  and  Johnny. 
We  authorized  Billy  and  Johnny,  but 
not  Peck  Griffin,  so  he  arranged  his 
own  expenses,  getting  away  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Association  to  which 
he  belongs.' 

"We  want  to  discourage  that  — " 

In  the  account  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing, this  letter  is  interpolated.  By 
omitting  time,  place  and  surnames, 
the  lay  reader  is  deceived  as  to  what 
happened.  That  which  really  oc- 
curred follows:  Dr.  Hardy,  wnter  of 
the  letter  is.  Dr.  Sumner  G.  Hardy, 
president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Associ- 
ation. Billy  is  William  M.  Johnston, 
and  Johnny  is  John  R.  Strachan. 
Their  expenses  were  paid  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  to  the  Carni- 
val Tennis  Tournament  held  in  Hono- 
lulu from  February  7th  to  17th,  where 
Church  and  Throckmorton  stopped 
on  their  way  home  from  Manila. 

Peck  Griffin,  is  C.  J.  Griffin.  Hardy 
refused  to  authorize  his  expenses 
to  Honolulu.  Whereupon,  Griffin 
promptly  cabled  the  committee  of 
the  Beretania  Tennis  Club  which  held 
the  Carnival  Tennis  Tournament  ask- 
ing if  the  club  would  finance  the  trip 
for  him.  The  club  agreed,  as  big  gate 
receipts  were  assured.  Thereupon 
Grimn  smiled  sweetly  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast   Association    and    hied    himself 


away  with  Johnston  and  Strachan. 
Griffin,  in  other  words,  sold  his  servi- 
ces at  the  price  of  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 
And  yet  Mr.  Torrey  says  there  is  no 
commercialism  in  American  lawn 
tennis. 

The  payment  of  expenses  is  a  prob- 
lem wnicn  each  sport  must  solve, 
according  to  conditions.  Definite  al- 
lowances ought  to  be  made  and  all 
expense  money  vised  by  executive 
authorities.  The  Golf  Association 
permits  no  expenses  of  any  kind  for 
the  amateur.  The  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  sanctions  it.  For  instance,  this 
year  a  sum  of  $300  was  appropriated 
to  bring  some  of  the  college  athletes 
to  the  National  Indoor  Championships 
in  New  York  City.  Allowances  are 
made  to  other  men.  Joe  Loomis,  re- 
ceived $25  from  the  Union  in  part 
payment  of  his  expenses,  the  rest 
beme  contributed  by  his  home  club, 
the  Chicago  A.  A. 

Transportation  costs  and  a  fixed 
sum  of  so  much  a  day  for  hotel  charges 
would  solve  the  problem  in  tennis. 
This  expense  ought  to  be  paid  only  for 
championship  tournaments  by  the 
association  holding  the  fixture.  Com- 
petition should  be  limited  to  skilled 
players  selected  after  preliminary  com- 
petidon  so  that  gate  receipts  would 
cover  expenses.  Official  recognition 
of  the  invitation  tournament,  the 
source  of  the  present  evils  in  tennis, 
should  be  abolished.  Let  clubs  invite 
what  players  they  desire  to  compete 
on  their  courts,  but  make  such  com- 
petition unofficial. 

Ranking  of  players  should  be  deter- 
mined by  their  play  in  state,  sectional, 
and  ^  national  tournaments.  If  the 
tennis  authorities  had  the  courage 
to  cut  away  from  Newport,  I>ong- 
wood,  and  Forest  Hills  and  conduct 
the  championship  tournaments  in  the 
interests  of  the  army  of  players  in  all 

[)arts  of  the  country,  the  expense  prob- 
em  and  the  bidding  of  pnvate  clubs 
would  be  quickly  solved.  Men  are 
not  going  to  bother  a  great  deal  about 
tournaments  which  do  not  help  their 
ranking  and  in  case  of  conflicts  the 
championship  will  have  the  call  and 
we  won't  have  the  performance  which 
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occurred  not  long  ago,  when  most  of 
the  star  players  of  the  East  attended 
an  invitation  where  they  were  sure  of 
royal  entertainment,  leaving  such  a 
fixture  as  the  New  Jersey  State  to  a 


mediocre  field.  Invitation  tourna- 
ments in  England  are  not  officially 
recognized.  Is  there^  any  reason  why 
they  should  be  recognized  in  the  United 
States? 


George  Daley  Welcomes  Education 


That  there  was  some  merit  in 
"Making  Tennis  Pay*'  is  evidenced  by 
the  comment  of  George  Dalery,  Sport- 
ing Editor  of  the  New  York  Worldy 
one  of  the  keenest  observers  of  sport 
tendencies  in  the  country.  He  wrote 
inThe^ofW: 

"You  can  coin  >rour  reputation  into  money— 
if  your  reputation  is  big  enough.  You  can  make 
your  game  get  you  a  good  job — if  yo\i  can  make 
your  game  good  enough.  There  is  no  rule  to 
prevent  it."  In  this  clear,  concise  way,  William 
Henry  Wright  sums  up  the  situation  in  lawn 
tennis  in  a  strortg  exposition  under  the  caption 
''Making  Tennis  Pay,"  in  the  current  issue  of 
Outing. 

It  is  true,  DISTRESSFULLY  true,  thanks 
to  a  controlling  of  a  minority  element  in  the 
National  Association — an  element  which  is 
swayed  largely  by  commercializing  instincts. 
The  lawn  tennis — minority — a  rather  husky 
minority,  by  the  way,  was  able  to  block  con- 


structive legislation  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting,  even  as  the  "wilful  twelve"  in  a  far 
more  serious  situadon,  for  the  reason  that  it 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  amend  the 
G>nstitution. 

This  is  no  time,  perhaps  to  renew  a  contro- 
versy which  has  been  closed  for  another  year  at 
least  by  the  short-sighted  action  of  the  delegates 
but  reference  is  made  to  "Making  Tennis  Pay" 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  gain  wider  publicity. 
Only  by  the  slow  process  of  education  can  those 
who  have  consistently  stood  in  the  way  of  raising 
the  standard  and  improving  the  ethics  of  the 
game  be  made  to  see  the  ught.  The  pitfalls 
marking  the  advance  of  tne  sport  cannot 
always  ne  disregarded,  and  as  they  grow  deeper 
and  more  dangerous,  the  conscience  of  those 
who  now  block  the  path  will  be  aroused.  Then 
and  only  then  will  they  see  with  the  eyes  of  the 
more  farsighted  of  the  present,  who  are  working 
earnestly  to  elevate  and  who  are  striving  to 
weed  out  those  who  in  quite  a  human  way  are 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  conditions  as  they 
find  them  to  capitalize  their  skill  and  to  profit 
from  a  game  they  inherently  love. 


Fred  Hawthorne  Offers  Two  Exceptions 


Fred  Hawthorne,  one  of  the  ablest 
tennis  writers  in  the  metropolitan 
district  had  the  following  to  say  in 
the  New  York  Tribune: 

In  a  particularly  scathin|N  ^et  none  the  less 
logical,  article  in  the  April  issue  of  Outing, 
William  Henry  Wright,  under  the  title  "Making 
Tennis  Pay,"  takes  a  fling — and  a  good,  healthy 
one  it  is — at  those  lawn  tennis  players  and  clubs 
responsible  for  the  present  deplorable  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  game. 

In  justification  of  his  attitude  on  the  subject, 
(employment  of  players,  by  sporting  goods 
houses),  the  author  of  the  article  recites  the  names 
of  Maurice  McLoughlin,Tom  Bundy,  Carleton  R. 
Gardner,  William  M.  Johnston,  Roland  Roberts, 
Wallace  F.  Johnson,  Frederick  B.  Alexander,  and 
Irving  C.  Wright,  all  of  whom  are  employed,  or 
are  interested  in,  sporting  goods  houses. 

Only  in  the  cases  of  Alexander  and  Irving 
Wright,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  may  fault 
be  found  with  William  Henry  Wright's  strict- 
ures on  the  men  mentioned  Alexander  is 
"legitimately"  employed  by  the  house  he 
represents,  and  were  he  to  drop  out  of  the  game 
for  all  time  to-morrow  his  services  would  be  just 
as  valuable  to  his  company.  Frederick  B. 
occupies  one  of  the  most  responsible  positions 
in  the  gift  of  the  firm,  and  in  addition  he  is  one 
of  the  most  absolute  amateurs  in  spirit  that 
ever  trod  a  court. 


Irving  Wright  has  a  perfectly  legitimate  ex- 
cuse for  being  engaged  in  the  spordng  goods 
business.  His  father  founded  the  firm  before 
Irving  was  born,  and  it  is  reasona*^le  to  suppose 
that  the  son  would  have  entered  that  field  of 
work  even  had  he  never  touched  a  racquet.  As 
regards  the  other  players  mentioned  in  the 
Outing  article,  we  oflPer  no  brief.    .    .    . 

What  tennis  needs  is  a  man — a  real 
man»  someone  of  dynamic  force  and 
personality  who  will  dominate  the 
sport  and  lead  it  to  better  things. 
It  is  no  time  to  listen  to  the  counsel 
of  freshly  graduated  college  boys  and 
men  working  for  the  interests  of  par- 
ticular clubs  in  the  East.  A  little 
backbone  and  decision  are  demanded. 
Someone  is  needed  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knots  of  friendship  and  administer 
tennis  aiFairs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
thousands  who  are  flocking  to  the 
game.  There  is  no  use  of  attempting 
to  dam  the  flood  and  the  little  coterie 
of  exclusive  Easterners  must  give  way 
or  they  will  find  a  revolution  on  their 
hands.  These  are  fine  days  for  revo- 
lutions. ^  T 
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The  OUTING  Legion 

For  Those  Who  Want  to  Be  Fit  and 
Ready    When     Uncle    Sam     Calls 

N  a  document  of  some  force  and  importance  to  at  least  ten  million  people  occurs^ 
this  statement: 

"All  able  bodied  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five 
years,     ....     ^all  constitute  the  militia     .     .     .     .     " 


The  document  in  question  is  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Similar 
statements  appear  in  the  organic  law  of  practically  all  the  states.  We  offer  this  as  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  those  who  would  argue  that  universal  militaiy  service  is  undemocratic 
and  un-American.  We  offer  it  also  as  an  introduction  and  'a  justification  for  the  OUTING 
LEGION. 

What  is  the  OUTING  LEGION.?  It  is  an  attempt  to  serve  those  who 
are  asking  what  they  can  do  to  help;  who  wonder  what  kind  of  soldiers 
they  themselves  would  make;  who  speculate  as  to  the  possible  value  of 
their  knowledge,  their  training,  their  experience. 

Probably  the  most  efficient  type  of  man  who  ever  lived  on  this  Continent,  problems 
and  environment  considered,  was  tne  American  Backwoodsman.  He  could  live  on  simple 
food  which  he  himself  provided,  he  built  his  cabin  with  his  own  hands  out  of  the  trees 
that  stood  around  his  clearing,  he  clothed  himself  when  necessary  with  the  skins  of  beasts 
that  he  himself  had  killed,  and  he  fought  the  Indian  in  the  Indian's  own  way — and  beat  him. 

How  has  America  changed  in  these  respects?  We  still  hunt  and  fish,  make  camp 
and  carry  packs,  cook  our  own  food  in  the  open  and  play  the  outdoor  game.  The  pioneer 
was  human  nature's  answer  to  the  pressure  of  necessity.  It  was  work  for  him.  The  outdoor 
man  of  to-dav  is  an  index  of  the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  hard  living  in  the  open  air.  The 
pioneer's  work  has  become  play. 

Are  we  still  fit  for  the  game  we  are  now  called  upon  to  play.?  The 
pioneer  prepared  for  war  by  taking  down  his  rifle  and  his  powder  horn  and 
putting  on  his  hat.  The  American  of  to-day  must  submit  his  will  to  the 
hard  discipline  of  camp  and  field  for  months  before  he  is  welded  into  that 
great  organism — an  army.  His  drill  masters  will  teach  him  when  and 
where  to  put  his  feet.  They  will  mould  him  into  a  trained  fighting  man. 
But  that  material  must  be  good  at  the  outset,  it  must  be  intelligent,  obedient, 
brave,  and  above  all  F  I  T  . 

Outing  conceives  that  fitness  means  something  more  than  bodily 
health  and  strength.  It  means  the  possession  of  the  qualities  and  accom- 
plishments that  enable  a  man  to  mamtain  himself  at  the  necessary  degree 
of  fitness;  to  know  how  and  what  to  eat;  to  know  how  to  walk  and  how  to 
carry  a  burden;  to  know  how  best  to  endure  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  snow, 
the  poison  of  fatigue,  and  the  false  stimulation  of  excitement.^n  short  he 
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must  be  ready,  as  the  pionefer  was  ready,  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  his 
new  environment  and  master  them. 

Outing  will  not  attempt  to  help  the  officers  of  our  new  army  train  their  men.  It  has 
no  special  knowledfi;e  of  the  manual  of  arms  to  impart  and  on  its  staiF  are  no  experts  in 
anti-aircraft  methods.  It  doubts  even  its  ability  to  demonstrate  the  failure  of  old  infantry 
tactics  in  modem  war  conditions. 

But  Outing  and  the  Outing  staff  do  know  something  about  woodcraft  and  woods- 
living.  We  ARE  familiar  with  the  methods  of  outdoor  sport  and  the  equipment  and  rules 
of  the  game  of  making  and  keeping  yourself  fit  in  the  open. 

It  shall  be  our  task  to  interpret  these  in  terms  ot  militaiy  value  to  the  end  that  the 
reader  of  Outing  shall  be  by  so  much  the  better  potential  soldier  when  Uncle  Sam  notifies 
him  that  his  time  has  come  to  enter  the  great  university  of  war. 

We  have  done  that  before,  we  have  always  done  it,  but  then  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
making  your  plav  more  pleasant.  Now  it  is  to  make  you  more  ready  to  bear  the  heaviest 
burden  tnat  can  be  laid  upon  you. 

We  shall  deal  with  such  matters  as  trail  finding  and  marking,  judging 
distances  and  altitudes,  selecting  camp  sites  and  choosing  and  preparing 
food,  the  use  and  care  of  rifles,  the  making  and  carrying  of  packs,  the  play- 
ing of  games  that  develop  and  test  fitness.  The  number  of  subjects  is 
legion.  They  will  all  lead  along  the  road  whose  goal  is  FITNESS.  They 
will  apply  alike  to  the  boy  of  twenty  and  the  man  of  fifty,  who  are  awaiting 
their  chance  to  do  their  bit  and  who  want  to  be  sure  they  will  be  ready 
when  that  chance  comes. 

Primarily  our  duty  will  be  to  give  instruction  in  a  field  with  which 
we  have  reason  to  be  familiar.  But  in  addition  we  shall  offer  each  month 
a  test  by  which  the  reader  of  Outing  can  determine  the  degree  to  which 
he  possesses  the  qualities  and  achievements  that  makefor  fitness. 

The  American  pioneer  grew  in  our  American  soil  to  the  full  stature 
of  manhood  ready  for  any  problem  or  emergency  that  might  confront  him. 
How  do  we  measure  up  to-day? 


^  ^  ^ 


American  Readiness 

AMERICANISM  has  taken  a  new  and  We  know  well  enough  that  raw  recruits 

.  graver    meaning.       Hitherto    it    has  are  onljr  cannon  fodder,  no  matter  whose 

signified  chiefly  that  we  were  proud   and  grandchildren  they  may  be.    We  know  that 

e'alous  of  our  privileges  as  American  citizens,  money  and  munitions  are  only  loot  for  the 

enceforth   it   is   a  word   to   express,   not  enemy  unless  handled  by  right  good  fight- 

Erivileges,   but   duties   that    all   of  us   are  ing  men.    But  we  believe  that  native  alert- 

ound  in  honor  and  loyalty  to  fulfill.  ness,   quick   adaptability,   and   the   clever- 

We  enter  this  war  in  calm  confidence  that  ness    in    team    work    that    outdoor    sports 

we  shall  stamp  success  and  finality  upon  the  have  developed  in  millions  of  our  lads,  will 

principles  we  are  fiehting  for.    It  is  not  the  put  us  through  the  apprenticeship  of  war 

vainglorious    confidence    inspired   by   rhet-  in   less  time  than  our  imperial  adversary 

oricians   ranting    about    a   million   farmers  has  Counted  on. 

mustered     overnight.       Farewell    to    that  American  engineers  will  not  be  just  an 

venerable   superstition,    and    a    good    rid-  awkward   squad   at   artillery   practice,  our 

dancel  bird    hunters   will    not    fumbji^  long   with 
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machine  guns,  our  riflemen  already  know 
a  thing  or  two  about  sharpshooting,  our 
ball  players  will  throw  pretty  well  even 
when  the  ball  has  a  cap  or  fuse  on.  We 
may  expect  no  bad  muddling,  this  time, 
in  the  supply  department.  There  will  be 
no  lack  of  surgeons  and  sanitarians,  nor 
of  the  nervy  Red  Cross  girls — hats  oflF,  and 
God  bless  *eml 

Poise 

THE  setting-up  exercises  of  a  soldier 
require  no  apparatus  and  can  be 
practiced  an3rwhere.  They  are  not 
intended  so  much  to  strengthen  one's 
muscles  as  to  make  him  supple,  elastic,  well 
poised,  so  that  he  can  reply  like  a  cat  to 
attack  from  any  direction.  It  is  poise  and 
nimbleness,  plus  the  "know  how,"  that 
enable  a  good  boxer  to  defeat  a  lout  of 
twice  his  strength. 

A  man  can  train  himself  to  be  always  at  a 
balance,  with  muscles  instantly  responsive 
to  any  call;  then  he  can  get  the  **how" 
from  a  boxing-master  in  half  the  time  it 
would  take  a  slouchy  fellow  to  learn.  So 
with  any  work  that  calls  for  agility  and 
precision  of  movement. 

You  can  put  yourself  through  the  setting- 
up  exercises  every  morning.  Try  them 
again  after  three  hours  of  humped-up  labor 
at  a  desk;  again  at  the  weary  four  o'clock. 
Bodily  poise  and  agility  have  corresponding 
reactions  upon  the  brain:  good  for  soldiers 
and  good  for  civilians  too. 

Alertness 

WE  have  heard  a  thousand  times  that 
walking  is  the  best  of  all  exercises  to 
keep  one  "fit."  Walk  to  and  from  your 
business  every  day,  they  tell  you;  then  they 
stop,  as  though  that  were  all  there  is  to  it. 
How  many  thousands  have  tried  the  panacea, 
and  given  up  in  disgust  .^  You  walk  the 
mile  or  two  this  morning,  and  rather  enjoy 
it.  This  evening  you  walk  home,  self-satisned 
at  having — done  what?  Performed  a  duty. 
A  few  days  of  this,  and  the  duty  becomes  a 
grind.  Why.?  Because  your  course  was  over 
the  self-same  beaten  tracks — you've  seen 
the  old  panorama  a  hundred  times — and 
you  thought  of  nothing  but  the  duty  of 
walking.  Mighty  little  good  in  walking 
for  walking's  sake.  Just  as  well  put  in  a 
half-hour  on  a  treadmill,  say  you;  and  you  are 
not  far  wrong.  Pedestrianism  is  a  bore  unless 
one's  mind  is  exercised  as  well  as  his  legs. 


But  is  that  panorama  always  the  same? 
Is  it  ever  the  same  to  everybody?  When 
you  walk  down  the  street  do  vou  see  what 
the  policeman  sees,  what  a  physician  sees, 
what  a  soldier,  an  artist,  a  foreign  tourist 
sees?  Suppose  you  were  an  enemy  spy — 
what  would  you  have  seen? 

Here  you  go,  plug,  plug,  thinking  of  busi- 
ness or  of  last  night's  amusement,  paying 
no  heed  to  anybody  on  the  way,  sub- 
consciously thankful  that  you  have  only 
three  more  blocks  to  go.  Smash  I  Two 
men  (or  were  there  three?)  hurtle  out  of  a 
saloon.  There  is  a  mixup — a  shot.  Some- 
body runs,  or  maybe  two  run  away — you 
are  not  looking  at  them.  What  you  do  see 
is  a  man  who  lies  bleeding,  dying,  upon 
the  pavement. 

A  crowd  closes  in.  You  saw  it  all.  So 
did  five  other  people  who  chanced  to  be  on 
the  spot.  The  six  of  you  are  haled  into 
court  as  witnesses.  And  no  two  of  you  tell 
quite  the  same  story.  Your  descriptions 
of  the  assailant  do  not  tally.  There  are 
two  suspects;  you  identify  neither  of  them; 
and  a  red-handed  murderer  goes  scot  free. 
Now  wouldn't  your  bunch  make  a  fine 
scout  patrol  if  called  to  war? 

Use  Your  Eyes 

THE  way  to  make  that  daily  walk 
profitable  is  to  go  each  time  with  a 
different  view-point.  That  will  occupy 
your  mind;  you  will  get  real  exercise; 
incidentally  you  will  learn  a  lot  of  new 
things  about  your  own  town.  Then  get  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  alert  to  all  that  is 
going  on.  Try  to  size  up  every  individual 
you  pass,  where  there  is  no  crowd.  How- 
ever commonplace  his  exterior  may  be, 
every  person  has  a  "point."  And  one  may 
train  himself  to  habits  of  accurate  observa- 
tion until  he  can  give  a  concise  and  accurate 
report — a  rare  quality,  as  things  are,  but 
mighty  valuable  in  any  soldier  or  posseman. 

roise  and  alertness  combined  are  fir^t- 
class  qualifications  for  a  soldier,  or  for  any- 
one holding  a  responsible  position.  The 
man  who  has  them  will  not  be  taken 
off  his  guard,  will  not  be  surprised  into 
stupidity,  will  be  equal  to  any  emergency, 
sure  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, 
and  to  keep  quiet  when  neither  his  opinion 
nor  his  help  is  needed. 

Everybody  can  cultivate  these  virtues  by 
himself,  and,  having  won  them,  he  will  be 
an  apt  pupil  in  any  specialty.     He  wi"  '"'* 
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a  good  leader  of  others.  We  need  leaders — 
lots  of  them — and  many  must  come  from 
the  ranks  if  this  war  lasts  long.  That  is 
something  that  no  goose-stepping  automaton 
can  do,  however  perfect  he  may  be  as  a 
private  in  the  ranks. 

Shoes  for  Packing 

ONE  of  the  first  lessons  that  the  woods- 
man learns — and  the. soldier  must  learn 
the  same  lesson — is  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  buying  shoes  for  just 
walking  and  buying  shoes  to  wear  in  carry- 
ing a  pack.  If  you  weigh  a  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  your  pack  will  add  at  least 
thirty  pounds  to  your  weight.  This  means 
a  corresponding  spreading  of  the  foot.  In 
other  words  a  hundred  and  ninety  pound 
man  requires  a  slightly  larger  shoe  for  com- 
fortable walking  than  does  a  lighter  man 
with  the  same  sized  foot. 

Therefore  when  choosine  jrour  shoes  for 
your  packing — or  your  soldiering — try  them 
on  with  the  weight  on  your  back  that  you 
will  carry  in  actual  use.  If  they  are  com- 
fortable then  they  will  be  comfortable  on 
the  trail. 

Some  Springfield  Facts 

WHAT  do  you  know  about  the  rifle 
your  army  uses — and  which  you 
may  use?  You  know»  there  has  been  some 
considerable  change  since  the  black  powder 
day  of  our  Daddies  and  the  old  Springfield. 
Some  of  us  used  that  old  Springfield  m  '98 
and  what  we  think  of  it  would  reduce 
description  to  abject  penury. 

But  this  new  gun,  adopted  in  1903$  what 
about  it?  Here  are  some  of  the  simple 
superficial  facts:  it  is  3.6  feet  long  without 
the  bayonet  and  the  bayonet  adds  1.3  feet 
to  its  length;  it  weighs  8.6  pounds  without 
the  bayonet  (between  twenty  pounds  and 
half  a  ton  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  march); 
the   caliber  is   .30   inches,   and   the  bullet 


emerges  from  the  muzzle  with  a  velocity 
of  2,700  feet  per  second.  It  is  sighted  to 
shoot  up  to  2,850  yards  and  a  lateral  sight 
ing  error  of  two-fifths  of  an  inch  at  the 
muzzle  means  a  miss  of  150  feet  at  the  other 
end  of  the  2,850  yard  range. 

Speed  on  Foot 

IT  is  a  common  fallacy  that  a  fair  average 
walking  speed  is  four  miles  an  hour.  Try 
yourself  out  with  a  watch  over  a  measured 
mile  on  a  smooth  road  and  see  how  near 
you  come  to  doing  it  in  fifteen  minutes, 
then  imagine  yourself  keeping  that  pace 
for  six  hours  over  rough  going  with  a 
thirty-pound  pack  on  your  back. 

The  average  pace  of  troops  on  the  march 
is  around  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 
Ofiicers  have  learned  that  efforts  to  drive 
troops  much  beyond  that  pace  means  a  dis- 
proportionate expenditure  of  energy  and 
early  exhaustion. 

In  Civil  War  days  thirty-five  miles  for 
veteran  troops  in  a  sinele  day  was  an 
unusual  performance — and  it  was  not  re- 
peated the  following  day. 

Army  Bread 

THIS  is  the  kind  of  camp  bread  they 
make  in  the  Army.  Ingredients  for  a 
pound  and  a  half  loaf:  1  quart  flour»  1  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  1  tablesf>oonful  sugar,  2 
heapine  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder;  mix 
these  thoroughly  while  dry  and  then  stir 
in  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water — 
enough  to  make  a  thick  batter  that  will 
pour  out  level.  Mix  rapidly  until  smooth 
and  bake  for  about  forty-five  minutes. 

The  test  for  thorough  baking  is  that  none 
of  the  dough  should  adhere  to  a  sliver.  It 
is  easy  to  make,  does  not  dry  up  quickly  nor 
mould,  and  is  as  good  cold  as  when  hot — 
which  is  unusual  for  baking  powder  bread. 

Furthermore  it  is  as  gcKxl  for  campers 
as  for  soldiers. 


If  you  are  interested  fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to 
OUTING,  141  West  36th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Name 

AddrcM 

Age 

Favorite  sport 

'  Would  like  informatioa  or  advice  on 


Height Weight. 
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is  the  name  of  the  canvas  rubber-soled 
shue  that  will  enabk  you  to  enjoy  your 
vacation  to  the  utmost — to  hike  cross- 
country, reeling  off  the  nfiiles  with  aban- 
don, to  clamber  over  rocky  places  or 
indulge  in  strenuous  athletics  free  of  foot -fatigue. 

Keds  fill  a  demand  for  a  cool,  snappy  outing  shoe,  distinctive  in 
looks — the  acme  of  durability  though  extremely  lighi  in  weight.  Tliere 
is  a  correct  style  of  Keds  for  every  occasion,  for  dancing  or  the  eveaing 
prom  en  ad  e»  for  sports  or  for  bysiness  wear. 

You  can  buy  Keds  in  three  grades.  Each  carries  with  it  the  rep- 
utation of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world. 
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Keds 

$1.00  to  $130 


NATIONAL  CAMPftHE 

Keds  Ifeds 

$1.50  up  $K25to$2.00 

There's  a  pair  of  Keds  to  suit  your  taste,  your  foot  and 
your  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Keds  for  each 
member  of  the  family.    Remember  the  name,  *'Keds." 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 


THB  OPBN  ROAD  wiU  •nmrer;your  Motor  and  Travel  ^mUm^y 
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Following  the  Ball 


EDITED  BY 
WILLIAM  HENRY  WRIGHT 


Baseball— Polo— Track  Athletics— Golf— Boxing— Tennis 
Patriotism  and  Athletics 


PATRIOTISM  moves  in  mysterious  ways  its  won- 
ders to  perform.  Conspicuous  in  the  news  pic- 
torials is  a  photograph  of  six  doughty  members  of  the 
Dunwoodie  Country  Club  spading  up  a  corner  of  their 
golf  course  to  make  a  truck  garden  in  response  to  the 
President's  appeal  for  the  utmost  production  from 
the  land.  This  newest  golfing  activity  coincides  with 
an  announcement  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  in  the  United  States  there  are  240,ooo,ocx>  acres 
of  arable  land  which  has  never  been  cultivated.  Colleges 
and  nauonal  sports  organizations  hasten  to  cancel 
schedules  at  a  time  when  army  officers  advocate  the 
widest  participation  in  sports.  It  is  a  strange  reaction 
to  the  spirit  of  war,  and  a  most  unfortunate  one.  If 
the  conduct  of  the  war  is  being  seriously  hampered 
the  athletic  authorities  will  be  quickly  advised  and  un- 
til official  notification  is  given,  it  is  by  far  the  wisest 
thing  to  let  matters  pursue  their  usual  course. 

Inspired  by  the  National  Lawn  Tennis  Association, 
which  has  contributed  many  of  its  ranking  stars  to  the 
Military  Training  Camps,  the  United  States  Golf 
Association  and  the  Amateur  Ath|etic  Union  are 
planning  to  make  the  word  "champion"  taboo  for  the 
season  of  1917.  They  intend  to  hold  all  tournaments 
as  scheduled,  but  no  championships  will  be  decided. 
Winners  are  to  receive  a  certificate  and  the  champions 
of  19 16  are  to  retain  their  crowns  until  such  time  as 
military  necessity  no  longer  interferes  with  free  com- 
petition. In  other  words,  champions  may  go  to  war 
confident  that  no  stay-at-home  is  going  to  rob  them 
of  titles  they  are  unable  to  defend. 

It  requires  no  very  keen  insight  to  see  how  this  is 
going  to  work  out.  At  a  time  when  athletics  needs 
vigorous  stimulation,  the  incentive  for  competition  is 
removed. 

What  would  happen  to  professional  baseball  if  the 
pennant  were  withdrawn,  the  standing  of  the  clubs 
eliminated,  and  a  schedule  played  out  in  a  series  of 
exhibition  games?  The  ten  percent  tax  the  govern- 
ment is  talking  about  putting  on  gate  receipts  wouldn't 
net  enough  to  buy  a  bag  of  peanuts.  Sport  for  sport's 
sake  is  an  ideal  which  America  has  never  approached 
and  our  athletes  must  have  something  at  stake  before 
they  manifest  any  great  interest. 

If  this  war  were  going  to  be  fought  on  the  antiquated 
basis  of  the  volunteer,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for 
the  action  taken  by  the  athletic  authorities.  But  the 
government  intends  to  draft  for  military  and  economic 
purposes  such  portions  of  the  man-power-of  the  nation 
as  it  needs.  It  behooves  those  who  are  not  called  into 
[390] 


service  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  future  summons, 
and  there  is  no  better  way  to  show  real  patriotism  than 
by  getting  into  the  best  of  physical  condidon.  Every 
incentive  should  be  offered  for  athletic  competition. 

Not  until  August,  with  the  open  season  on  the  wane, 
will  the  first  draft  of  young  men  be  made,  and  then 
only  500,000  of  several  million  between  20  and  30 
years  of  age  are  to  be  taken.  Because  of  fine  physical 
condition,  a  great  many  athletes  and  numerous  young 
champions  will  probably  be  called.  But  thousands 
will  not  be  needed  at  first.  What  if  military  duties 
prevented  Joie  Ray  and  Joe  Loomis  from  participating 
in  the  national  championships  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union?  With  these  sure  winners  out  of  the  way  how 
many  young  athletes  would  put  in  ^strenuous  summer 
with  an  eye  on  the  undefended  laureis? 

For  every  champion  who  goes  into  service,  a  hun- 
dred athletes  will  be  inspired  with  high  ambitions. 
And  no  reflection  will  be  cast  on  the  champion  who  is 
summoned  to  the  colors  or  the  man  left  behind  because 
his  time  is  not  yet  come.  The  year  19 17  will  always 
be  remembered  and  the  records  will  carry  annotations 
to  the  effect  that  military  duties  prevented  so  and  so 
from  defending  his  title.  Those  who  read  will  under- 
stand. And  what  if  a  man  of  mediocre  ability  is  victor! 
This  is  better  than  discouraging  all  competition. 

It  was  significant  that  the  day  the  tennis  authorities 
promulgated  their  new  competitive  scheme,  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  Chevy  Chase  Qub  of  Washing- 
ton that  its  invitation  tournament  had  been  abandoned 
while  the  Hartford  Golf  Qub  cancelled  the  New  Eng- 
land Chamj^ionship.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
whole  tennis  season  is  going  under,  except  as  exhibition 
play  is  arranged  for  charitable  purposes.  By  doing 
away  with  the  ranking  for  191 7  the  association  practi- 
cally killed  the  competitive  spirit  of  former  years. 
The  star  players  will  engage  in  no  extensive  tournament 
campaigns. 

The  abolition  of  the  ranking  was  in  a  sense  forced 
upon  the  association.  Nearly  all  the  young  players 
had  announced  an  intention  to  enter  the  Mihta.ry 
Training  Camps  when  this  action  was  taken.  A  rank- 
ing which  did  not  contain  the  names  of  Williams, 
Johnston,  Church,  and  the  rest  would  be  more  or  less 
of  a  farce.  Though  the  Association  was  apparently 
compelled  to  take  some  action,  it  might  have  been 
advisable  to  wait  and  see  just  how  many  players  would 
actually  be  called.  Enrolling  is  one  thing  and  enlisting 
for  several  years  of  service  quite  another.  There  may 
(.CoHlinu4d  OH  Pag*  JP^X^ 
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^n  yfdvertisement  by 
The  Pullman  Company 

Courtesy,  i"  ^^  '^"^ 

•^  auction  to  the 
book  of  instruction  for  Pullman 
employes  occurs  the  phrase:  "The 
most  imp)ort£uit  feature  to  be  ob- 
served at  all  times  is  to  satisfy  and  please  passengers,** 
and  again,  "the  reputation  of  the  service  depends  as 
much  up)on  the  efficiency  of  employes  as  up)on  the 
facilities  provided  by  the  Company  for  the  comfort 
of  its  patrons/* 

Such  personal  service  c€Uinot  be  instantly  developed ;  it 
can  be  achieved  only  through  years  of  experience  and  the 
close  personal  study  of  the  wide  range  of  requirements  of 
twenty-six  million  passengers. 

To  retain  in  the  Pullman  service  experienced  car  em- 
ployes of  high  personal  qualifications,  pensions  are  provided 
for  the  years  that  follow  their  retirement  from  active  service, 
provision  is  afforded  for  sick  relief  assistance  and  increases  in 
pay  are  given  at  regular  intervals  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  continuous  and  satisfactory  employinent 

A  further  inducement  in  which  civility  and  courtesy  are 
counted  of  great  importance,  is  the  award  of  an  extra  month's 
pay  each  year  for  an  unblemished  record.  As  a  result,  a 
large  percentage  of  Pullman  conductors  and  porters  are 
qualified  by  many  years  of  experience  to  render  passengers 
the  highest  type  of  personal  service. 


See  THE  COUNCIL  FIRB  for  tolution  of  your  ahootiiic,  fiahinc  an^' c»mp^ 
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be  plenty  of  high  class  players  left  behind  to  supply 
interesting  tournament  play.  But  it  is  too  late  now 
to  un4o  the  damage. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Golf  Association  and  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  felt  called  upon  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  the  tennis  association.  Conditions  are  not 
identical.  The  golfers  are  a  maturer  lot  of  men  who 
will  not  be  summoned  for  military  duty  on  the  first 
call.  There  will  be  plenty  of  high  class  players  for  the 
big  tournaments  and  they  should  have  been  held  as 
planned  at  least  for  this  year.  Unfortunately  at  this 
writing  the  Metropolitan  Association  has  cancelled  its 
fixtures  and  the  New  Jersey  Association  has  postponed 
its  tournament.  This  is  practically  a  cancellation. 
Similar  action  can  be  looked  for  in  other  quarters.  A 
damper  has  been  thrown  on  the  season  when  every 
incentive  should  be  given  for  men,  second  line  in  a 
military  sense,  to  keep  themselves  in  good  physical 
condition. 

As  for  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  patriotic  ribbons 
and  medals  will  help  to  substitute  for  the  championship 
titles.  There  will  be  plenty  of  athletes  for  the  out- 
door meets.  The  first  military  draft  will  take  a  small 
portion  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  and  it  behooves 
athletic  authonties  to  encourage  in  every  way  the 
participation  in  sports  by  those  left  behind.  Ill- 
advised  and  hasty  actions  dictated  by  spectacular 
patriotism  should  be  avoided. 

Ty  Ciobb  and  Base-Sliding 

THE  method  Ty  Cobb  uses  in  sliding  to  a  base 
seems  sportsmanlike  or  not  according  *as  one 
acknowledges  allegiance  to  Detroit.  Up  Michigan 
way,  the  king  of  ballplayers  naturally  can  do  no  wrong, 
but  elsewhere  criticism  is  unsparing. 

The  question  is  exceedingly  moot.  Tyrus  brought 
it  to  the  fore  in  a  spectacular  manner  just  as  the  base- 
ball season  was  getting  under  way.  Last  winter  the 
owners  of  the  New  York  Giants  and  Detroit  Tigers 
planned  a  little  love  feast  between  the  two  teams.  A 
schedule  of  exhibition  games  Was  arranged  to  be  played 
in  various  cities  on  the  route  home  from  the  Southern 
training  camps.  Opportunity  was  thus  aflPorded  for 
the  players  to  round  into  mid-season  form  while 
sundry  golden  shekels  were  painlessly  extracted  from 
provincial  fans. 

The  speed  with  which  the  hired  men  of  Jennings 
and  McGraw  struck  their  July  gait  was  breath-taking, 
for  the  series  was  hardly  under  way  before  a  young 
riot  started  over  the  spiking  of  Herzog,  the  New  York 
second  baseman,  by  the  noble  Georgian.  When  the 
dust  settled,  Cobb  packed  his  potent  shillelaghs  and 
allowed  that  he  couldn't  pastime  with  the  Giants 
any  further.  He  betook  himself  to  more  congenial 
surroundings  and  let  the  two  teams  go  it  alone. 

It  was  in  sliding  into  second  base  that  Cobb  spiked 
the  New  York  player.  Many  who  saw  the  incident 
averred  the  act  was  intentional.  But  this  is  difficult 
to  believe.  Cobb,  hot-headed  as  he  is,  does  not  play  in 
such  a  manner. 

That  it  was  unintentional  is  highly  probable,  for 
Cobb,  in  sliding,  acts  on  the  principle  that  the  baseman 
should  protect  himself.    He  goes  into  the  base  like  a 


cannon  ball,  risking  broken  leg  or  twisted  ankle  on 
every  slide.  American  Leaguers  know  his  methods  and 
guard  themselves. 

National  League  players  declare  opposing  teams  are 
afraid  of  Ty  and  that  his  fancy  base-running  is  due,  not 
so  much  to  skill  as  intimidation.  The  Giants  are  not  men 
to  be  intimidated  by  any  team  or  individual  and  per^ 
haps  it  was  over^anxiety  to  make  this  clear  that  led 
to  the  accident  to  Herzog. 

In  a  Glass  By  Himself 

Only  those  who  have  watched  Cobb  play  in  many  a 
campaign  recognize  his  real  genius.  Beyond  any  doubt 
he  is  the  greatest  player  that  ever  stepped  on  a  diamond. 
His  reputation  is  not  built  on  unsportsmanlike  methods 
but  on  unquestionable  skill  which  has  been  manifest 
since  he  has  worn  a  Detroit  uniform. 

The  things  he  does  are  so  distinctly  individual  and 
so  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  other  player  that  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  his  work  naturally  seek  some 
explanation,  such  as  intimidation,  thus  dragging  hiiA 
from  his  eminence  and  putting  him  in  the  class  of  the 
ordinary  diamond  star.  But  this  cannot  be  done.  One 
must  see  him  in  action  to  understand  how  he  per^ 
forms  his  marvelous  feats,  and  those  most  convinced 
of  his  super^skill  are  the  men  who  watch  him  day 
after  day. 

Cobb's  sliding  is  within  the  rules  of  baseball  and  if 
an  opposing  baseman  is  hurt  it  is  not  Ty's  fault.  Like 
all  modem  ball-players,  he  strikes  feet  foremost  and  his 
spikes  are  nothing  to  come  in  contact  with.  Under  the 
rules,  the  runner  has  the  right  of  way  and  the  baseman 
must  protect  himself. 

In  the  old  days,  when  runners  slid  head  foremost, 
they  were  continually  getting  cut  on  hands  and  face. 
This  was  unavoidable,  for  the  baseman,  intent  on 
catching  the  ball  could  not  watch  his  feet  and  keep 
them  from  contact  with  the  runner.  So  the  change 
to  the  slide  feet  foremost  Was  made  and  the  risk  of 
injury  put  up  to  the  baseman. 

There  is  no  rule  to  prevent  a  baseman  from  throwing 
himself  in  front  of  the  base  and  completely  blocking 
off  a  runner.  Only  the  danger  of  spiking  keeps  him 
from  it.  Very  often  the  risk  is  taken. 

Some  years  ago  the  Giants  made  a  record  for  base- 
stealing  and  won  the  pennant.  They  went  into  a  World's 
Series  with  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  boasting  that  they 
would  steal  their  way  to  the  championship.  The  Red 
Sox  were  determined  to  stop  them.  Every  time  the 
Giants  tried  a  steal,  Heinie  Wagner,  playing  short  for 
the  Red  Sox  received  the  throw  to  second,  one  knee 
bent  on  the  ground  and  his  leg  stretched  in  front  of 
the  base.  It  was  impossible  for  a  runner  to  touch  the 
bag  and  one  by  One  the  Giants  were  tagged  out. 

Wagner  had  an  abundance  of  courage.  A  severed 
tendon  might  have  ended  his  career.  But  he  stuck  to  it 
and  came  through  without  serious  injury  though  his 
uniform  was  shredded  by  the  spikes  of  the  New  York 
runners.  They  stole  no  bases  on  him,  however. 

Another  unsavory  spiking  incident  cropped  up  when 
Snodgrass  of  the  Giants  injured  J.  Franklin  Baker  in 
a  World's  Series  game  at  the  Polo  Grounds.  It  was 
hard  to  persuade  a  Philadelphia  fan  that  the  act  was  not 
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A 

Vacation 
Place 
For  Sport 
Loving  People 

Whether  you  take  a  vacation,  a  week- 
end, or  just  a  day,  you  want  a  place 
that's  full  of  life. 

That  place  is 

LONG  ISLAND 


Try  a  clay's  golf  at  one  of  the  "open"  clubs;  go  with 
the  old  sea  Cap*n  on  his  sloop  for  some  deep  sea 
fishing;  enjoy  white,  sandy  beaches  and  a  plunge  in 
the  surf;  play  tennis  at  one  of  the  many  country 
clubs;  paddle  a  canoe  or  sai!  a  boat  on  picturesque 
bays. 

Even  sunset  does  not  end  the  day  on  Long  Island, 
for  it  is  then  that  city  fishermen  and  hunters,  with 
their  old  clothes  and  cigars,  swap  yams  in  blissful 
peace,  while  through  the  windows  on  the  clean  salt 
breeze  come  the  strains  of  the  orchestra,  and  with  it, 
keeping  time,  footsteps  in  the  brilliantly  lighted 
ballroom.  Every  one  closes  a  day  of  pleasure  in 
the  way  each  finds  pleasantest  Such  is  the 
versatility  of  Long  Island's  hospitality. 


The  story  I J  btsl  told  in  word 
andpitiurt  m  thi  bmk  m. 
titUd  "Long  Island"*  Seni 
upon  fgceipt  of  ttn  ctnts  by 
the  Ctn*l  Pasi'f  Agent.  Lang 
Island  R.R,.  Fenn^yivania 
SUUhn.  iWn  York. 
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Whippany  River  Polo  Players  In  Military  Garb 


Polo  has  long  been  the  most  popular  athletic  activity  among  army  officers.     It 

is  natural  that  the  crack  polo  pfavers  of  the  country  should  turn  their  attention 

to  cavilry  drill  in  war  time 


The  polo  pony  makes  an  ideal  cavalry  horse,  especially  since  the  rules  of  the 

game  now  permit  the  use  of  larger  mounts.    Types  portrayed  here  would  be 

welcomed  in  the  service 


The  Whippany  players  execute  all  the  cavalry  formations  in  drills  on  their  field 
at  Morristown,  N.  J. 
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New  England 


The  Vacation  Land 


**;: 


■A  I '. 


MAINE  COAST 

Every  kind  of  sea-sliore 
viicatkm— big  summer  resorts, 
deltKhxful  smaller  places,  fish- 
ing vlllageSt  camps,  wcK]»d?^» 
islands,  beaches. 

Summer  land  of  health  and 
pleasure  ^--yachtinii:!  bathinjj, 
fishing,  every  outdijor  sport, 

Tbrouith    traJn    lervice    from 

W«i  King  ton,  Bmliimore, 
Philadelphia  and   New  York* 

Send  ftjv  Bo«kIel  E 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

of  Naw  Hampchira 

Four  hundred  square  miles  ot 
peak-s,  forests,  scenic  wonders. 
Dozens  of  resons,  centers  of  bril- 
liant social  life. 

Golf  courses  near  the  clouds, 
beautiful  roads  for  motoring  and 
hding. 

Through  train  Aervica  from 

Wathington,  BaJlimorep  Fhiladelphia 

and  New  York 

Saiiii  lor  Booklat  € 


PPw 


VACATION  BOOKS 

Complete  Information  about  the 
best  hotels,  boarding  houiies,  camps 
in  White  Mountains,  Maine»  New 
HampFhire  and  Vermont  Lakes 
and  Woods,  Berkshire  Hills,  Cape 
Cod,  Marthas  Vineyard,  Nan- 
tucket, Narrajjansetr  Bay,  Casco 
Bay,  Penobscot  Bay,  Mt,  Desert, 
Bar  Harbor. 

Sdtd  for  Boeklct  B,  St«te  tet^^an  vou  prrlcr. 
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intentional,  but  an  impartial  observer  could  see  that  St.  Andrews  and  Prestwick  among  British*  links — the 

Snodgrass  was  within  his  rights  and  was  not  guilty  of  confusion  is  apt  to  be  very  confounded.     Lifting  is 

unsportsmanlike  conduct.  frequent. 

The  spiking  of  players  will  always  be  a  factor  in  "I  remember  an  open  championship  at  Prestwick 

baseball  as  long  as  the  present  rules  are  in  force.   The  in  which  my  brother  Tom  and  another  player,  who 

runner  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  every  was  proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction,  got  into  the 

incident  of  this  kind.  Baseball  is  not  a  parlor  game  and  same  pot  bunker.    One  was  in  a  bad  lie  and  the  other 

the  men  in  it  play  hard  but  for  the  most  part  clean.  in  a  good  lie,  but  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which  ball 

belonged  to  either  man,  since  the  two  balls  were  of 

The  March  of  the  Athletes  identical  make  and  neither  was  marked.    After  some 

Tuir  J      1           .    r.u    A—    •          .LI  *        ^«  discussion  the  players  did  the  only  thing  that  was 

HE  development  of  the  Amencan  athlete  goes  on  •     li    •      l     •                        tI              j  r     i- 

.,            "i  •      •  u*    M  ^  ..-^^..j.  «..-  — .Tki.-.k-^  conceivable  m  the  circumstances.    They  tossed  for  lies, 

with  no  end  in  sight.    New  records  are  established  tn          u  u           -li                 -i                i          l 

J  ^L     r         r  ^L-  I    *    « *• ..ij  "  would  be  possible  to  compile  a  very  long  chapter 

every  year  and  the  stars  of  the  last  generation  would  r-'ii              •  t             --j             t                  l 

find  it  difficult  to  qualify  nowadays.  of  similarly   unsat.sfactojy  incidents.     In   a    match 

Will  the  athletes  of  the  future  show  greater  speed  ^'V'*  ^  «"'«"«<'  °"  »  Sheffield  course.  England,  we 

A      J             *k       *u    ^  ^r  *,._^.»„>    xu-  ,,..-.^;^«  "*°  *"y  amount  of  bother  at  one  hole  because  my 

and  endurance  than  those  of  t«lay?    The  question  ^^j  j^.,^j  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^„     „^  ^^^  ^^^J^ 

gives  rise  to  mteresung  specu  auon.        i_,^^  ^^^ 

The  achievements  of  the  last  twenty-four  years  have  ^ii,          t—     k.               •                 'ri.- 

been  emphasized  in  the  recasting  of  the  table  for  the  '*«'"f '  "«  ^'f  °7'  •»«  °"  ^'""^"V/  '°  t!°' 

all-around    championship    by   the   Amateur   Athletic  ^^  '""^  »''«  *"  d'^covered  that  it  did  not  belong  to 

Union.  To  score  10,000  points  an  athlete  must  equal  the  ,«,;           .uu^l            jrn*                 jl 

amateur  record   fo^  the  ten   selected   events.      The  „.  ^'^'^P^'^'f '  '^%'T'^  ^^A^f  A       A     ^ 

standard,  of  1893  have  been  used  heretofore,  but  a  P'»«  «  which  my  nval  s  drive  had  landed,  and.  after 

revision  ha,  now  been  made.    The  change,  are  as  '.  »'«'"  "'^.^  he  discovered  another  ball.    Investiga- 

^  |.       ,  tion  proved  that  this,  too,  was  the  property  of  somebody 

Events                          Old  Standard    New  Standard  ^^^f'       ...                            .    .               j  j          . 

,                                 .                      .  by  this  time  we  were  wandenng  up  and  down  the 

i6Jb^*'h  t"" A7  ft                 CI  ft  course  like  lost  sheep,  when  suddenly  a  member  of 

D      '•*  \'-  V  "11 if*  \iz:^       I r«.  il  J_  ;«  ^^*  crowd — succumbing  perhaps  to  a  long  drawn-out 

SS!'"d      iV      "^ tmfu           Nocha^ee  t«t  of  his  conscience-remembered  that  he  had  picked 

Throwing?6.1b.  hammer:.l4s' k*A  «.    189 ft.  6J^in.  "P  »  *«"•     "«  P'°^"<^  «  f^°™  •>«  P»'!^"  »»<»  ™y 

Pole  vault 1 1  ft.  9  in.        1^^.  »Ji  in.  °PP°^'"*   recognized   «   as   the   one   which   he   had 

120-yard  highhurdle,     ..IS  |s.                14  |s.  "J^^-^^i,             ^            j  ^  j         ^^          ; 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight. .  .35  ft.  10  m.      40  it.  o^  in.  ,                       ^u                    lll           li 

D       •      L      J  •                  f  f  f*  i:iz  :„      T7  f«.  -1/  ;„  yards  or  more  past  the  spot  at  which  the  troublesome 

Running  broad  jump 23  ft.  6H  m.    H  ft.  7Ji  m.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^/^^^      ^^^  ^,_^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

^*-™''« '"" 4<n.  17 Is.         4n..  12  Is.  ^^.   ^^^^^^  ^^  j  ^^^  p^^g^ssed  in  two  shots.     The 

The  greatest  change  has  been  made  in  the  l6-po«nd  f^''^.  ^'^^  the  conscience-stricken  spectator  where 

hamme?  throw,  Pat  Ryan's  record  of  189  feet  6>iinches  ^'  >>">  ^""f  '^e  b»ll.    Opposite  that  tree  declared  the 

being  44  feet  sH  inches  beyond  the  best  mark  of  the  ""f  "^  '^'  ^'^"'  P™""»8  /»  '•>;  f\'f.  •"'J™"^ 

prevk>«  generation.    Four  feet  have  been  added  to  the  '•»'  "  /k  1.       ''''k    J      ".    "  1,  ""^^^  •'•!."  '^ 

Impound  shot,  one  foot  sH  inches  to-the  pole  vault,  J-^''^'"*  ''»»""'«  ^«  dropped  at  the  point  indicated 

and  four  feet  «  %  inches  to  the  throwing  of  the  56-  ^  \*«  «P««"°'  »"^  ~  ""^  5<^«"  "^  '"  .?<"  '"'"« 

pound  weight.    A  second  has  been  clipped  off  the  .20-  clearly  marked  was  that  I  lost  half  a  stroke^ 

J     L-  L    u    ji       -«j    ^i    .«;.,..— o    ^ff    ^k«    .«;u  Experiences  such  as  these  described  by  Mr.  Vardon 

yard     high   hurdles   and   5*    minutes    on    the    mile  "^ ^,  .  •  j   1       -i    1  1  • 

r\  I      L    00^      J  ..,-il  .^^....e  ..»^ko»»«.i  ^'^c  common.    They  can  be  avoided  easily  by  marking 

run.   Only  the  88c^yard  walk  remains  unchanged.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^     The  lifting  of 

The  Marking  of  Golf  Balls                •  ''^"'Z^'  P"'P°'''  of  identification  is  an  abuse  which  is 

Au^  xTAcua^AH^  vm  -^v  growing  more  prevalent  on  crowded  links.     It  is  an 

"'T^HE  only  time   I  played   the   wrong    ball,"    says  inexorable  law  that  the  ball  shall  be  played  where  it 

<i>    Harry    Vardon,     "was     in    a    tournament     on  lies  or  the  hole  given  up. 

the  public  course  at  Heaton  Park,  Manchester,  and  Lifting  is  unnecessary  when  the  name  is  printed  on 
I  did  it  then  under  protest  to  save  a  lot  of  bother.  the  two  poles  of  the  ball.     Ftirthermore  the  stealing 
The  incident  happened  at  a  hole  which  demanded  two  of  balls  by  caddies   and   other  dishonest   persons   is 
full  shots  and  a  pitch.    I  appeared  to  have  outdriven  the  discouraged.      Marking    a    ball    for    identification    is 
other  three  men  so  that  I  was  the  last  to  play  the  almost  a  matter  of  fairness  and  good  sportsmanship, 
second  shot.    When  I  came  to  the  ball  I  saw  at  once  it  is  an  inexpensive  process  and  makes  for  positive 
that  it  was  not  mine,  but  at  that  stage  the  only  thing  to  economy  when  lost  balls  are  found  and  returned, 
do  was  to  go  on  with  the  wrong  one.  Somebody  discover- 
ed on  the  next  teeing  ground  that  he  had  my  ball.  Morp  AmatPiir  ^nahhlltiO 
.     "Confusion   of  this   kind   is   frequent   in   four-ball  ^^^^  AmateUT  ^quaDDllng 
matches  unless  every  ball  bears  a  visible  sign  that  can  'TpHE  Western  Golf  Association  refuses  to  let   the 
be  seen  no  matter  how  the  object  lies.    Of  course  where  «■■  amateur  question  die.    New  rules  have  been  drawn 
outward  and. homeward  holes  cross  or  adjoin — as  at  (ConHnutd on  page 30S) 
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Dela*war£  ©"  Hud- 
sB/f  imitts  hu^e 
Grand  Central 
Stdrti$/t,  JVroti  York 
City.  Cofin£ctionj 
^vitk  HudsQfi  Ri^vr 
boats  ai  A  thatty  and 
Troy,  Tim£-tahUs 
free  on  request. 


Send  fir  this  Big^cation 
Book 


This  year,  get 
something  more 
than  pleasure  out 
of  your  vacation. 
Northeastern 
New  York  is  rich 
in  Romance  and 
Historic  Charm. 
See  the  old  forts 
and  ramparts  and 
bullet-riddled 
walls — grimly 
acarred,  but  still 
standing.  Visit 
Plattsburg,  train- 
ing  ground  for 
America's  army. 


A  SUMMER  PARADISE"— a  complete  description  of 
America's  rarest  playgrounds — the  historic  Adiron- 
dacks,  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Cooperstown,  Ausable  Chasm,  Plattsburg  and  hundreds  of 
other  charming  resorts  in  northeastern  New  York  State. 

This  bocjc  tells  you  where  to  go,  how  much  it  will  cost 
and  what  you  will  find  after  you  get  there.    Send  for  it  now. 

Maps  and  hundreds  of  photographs — 350  pages  of  worth- 
while information  about  1500  lakes  and 
3,500,000  acres  of  vacation  land — prices, 
number  of  rooms  and  pictures  of  leading 
hotels — canoeing,  fishing,  hunting,  dan- 
cing, motoring,  boating,  aquaplaning,  etc 

The  great,  grand  out-of-doors  is  yours 
for  the  seeking,  as  well  as  every  social 
diversion.    A  pleasure  to  meet  every  mood 
— a  place  to  fit  every  pocketbook — 
in  northeastern  New  York  State. 


m 


>  M.  J.  Powers,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Outing-« 
Delaware  &  HadMm  Co.,  AlbMiy.  New  York. 

Enclosed  find  6  cents.  Please  send  me  your  splendid 
SSO-page  book,  *'A  Summer  Paradise*  *^the  guide  to  1500  lakes 
and  3,500,000  acres  of  vacation  land  in  northeastern  New 
York  Sute. 

Name 
Address 
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Following  the  Ball 


up  permitting  an  amateur  player  to  sell  golf  supplies 
when  he  does  so  in  the  role  of  a  dealer  and  not  of  a 
famous  player.  He  may  also  write  golf  articles,  but 
cannot  sign  himself  as  champion.  It  is  a  case  of  Dr. 
Jekyl  on  the  links  and  Mr.  Hyde  in  business. 

This  dual  personality  device  certainly  does  not 
serve  to  clarify  the  situation.  Furthermore,  if  every 
association  is  to  define  its  own  amateur  rules,  things 
will  soon  be  in  fine  confusion.  Summer  may  find 
Francis  Ouimet  welcomed  as  an  amateur  in  the  West, 
while  Chick  Evans  is  declared  a  professional  for  writing 
a  golf  article  and  signing  it  as  amateur  champion,  a 
thing  permitted  under  the  U.  S.  G.  A.  rules. 

The  Western  Association  has  also  decided  to 
allow  clubs  to  pay  expenses  of  players  competing  in 
tournaments.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  golfers 
have  never  permitted. 

Before  changing  their  policy  they  should  consult 
the  tennis  authorities  who  are  sorely  vexed  by  this 
question.  Hotels  and  resorts  are  doing  enough  for 
"amateurs"  without  opening  the  field  to  wider  ex- 
ploitation. The  Western  Association  would  do  well  to 
keep  itself  in  harmony  with  the  national  body  which 
expresses  the  will  of  a  majority  of  golfers  in  the 
country. 

Boxing  on  the  Carpet 

THE  renewed  agitation  against  boxing  in  New  York 
State  leads  to  the  reflection  that  the  game's  greatest 
need  is  protection  from  its  friends.  Somehow  or  other 
the  sport  attracts  to  the  inner  councils  a  great  many 
men  who  do  it  no  credit.  Its  followers  are  legion,  for 
interest  is  well  nigh  universal  and  the  game  flourishes  no 
matter  how  outrageously  it  is  conducted.  But  ap- 
parently it  is  impossible  to  control  it  properly. 

The  Governor  of  New  York,  at  least,  has  reached 
this  conclusion  and  he  pressing,  so  far  unsuccessfully 
legislation  which  will  abolish  the  sport.  He  has 
removed  the  chairman  of  the  boxing  commission  because 
of  questionable  dealings  with  promoters.  This  came 
on  top  of  the  death  of  a  boxer  in  a  sanctioned  bout 


and  an  effort  to  make  a  match  for  Les  Darcy,  who,  the 
Governor  asserted,  fled  military  duty  in  Australia. 

New  York  has  long  been  victimized  by  boxers  who 
risked  neither  title  nor  reputation  in  ten-round,  no 
decision  bouts  and  yet  received  big  purses.  Hailing 
every  new  match  with  enthusiasm,  the  metropolis  has 
never  failed  to  open  its  pocketbook  in  hope  of  seeing 
a  real  battle.  Almost  invariably  disappointment  has 
followed  and  with  it  a  lot  of  noisome  publicity  as  an 
aftermath  to  the  furor  over  the  making  of  the  match,  the 
size  of  the  purse,  and  the  selection  of  the  referee. 

It  is  impossible  to  squeeze  more  than  thirty  minutes  of 
boxing  out  of  ten  three-minute  rounds.  Including  the 
time  between  rounds.  A  match  which  has  been  the  talk 
of  the  town  for  weeks  will  start  at  ten  o'clock  and  end 
by  twenty  minutes  of  eleven  It  is  not  much  of  a  return 
for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  paid  in  at  the  gate. 

Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  boxing.  About  it  there  is 
skill  which  makes  wholesome  entertainment.  But  the 
good  points  by  no  means  outweigh  the  many  evils 
which  invariably  surround  the  sport.  It  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  boxing  and  prize-fighting  which 
is  utterly  degrading. 

The  men  who  maintain  their  supremacy  in  the  ring  by 
brute  strength  far  outnumber  those  who  depend  on  the 
skill  which  brought  Packy  McFarland  his  fame.  And 
you  have  only  to  attend  a  boxing  match  and  listen  to  the 
roaring  plea  for  a  knockout  when  the  battle  goes  against 
a  certain  contestant,  to  find  out  just  how  much  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  game  are  interested  in  science  and  skill. 
Defending  boxing  on  this  score  is  like  advocaring 
racing  because  it  improves  the  .breed  of  horses.  Both 
arguments  need  considerable  bolstering  and  in  the  case 
of  boxing  this  support  is  lacking. 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  boxing  will  have  to  go 
the  way  of  cock-fighting,  bear-baiting,  and  other 
degrading  sports  which  delighted  former  generations 
but  have  since  been  legislated  out  of  existence.  In 
the  American  spotting  calendar  there  are  many  sub- 
stitutes far  more  wholesome  and  the  followers  of  the 
game  will  be  quickly  appeased  even  though  the  pro- 
moters are  sorely  troubled. 


Tlu  articles  described  below  haoe  been 
Usted  and  approved  by  competent  experts. 
Complete  information  will  be  furnished 
upon  request.  The  Coupon  on  page 
404  may  be  used  for   mis   purpose. 
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OUTING  service  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  reader.  The  editor  will  be  glad  to 
recommend  reliable  sporting  goods  and 
answer  all  questions  that  may  come  up 
pertaining  to  outdoor  life  and  recreation. 


Protecting  tlie 

ONE  foggy  night  at  the  shore  will  often  make  a 
brand  new  straw  hat  look  like  something  be- 
longing to  the  vintage  of  another  year.  A  tilt 
to  the  brim  and  a  depression  in  the  crown  tell  their 
own  story  of  barometric  conditions.  And  frequently 
the  life  of  the  hat  is  gone  forever  more. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  straw  hat 
rainproof  but  it  is  possible  to  counteract  the  worst 
effects  of  dampness.  By  means  of  the  Cravenette 
process  the  straw  can  be  treated  in  such  a  way  that 
the  absorption  of  moisture  is  prevented  and  the  shape 
of  the  hat  retained  even  though  wet.  If  caught  in  a 
shower,  the  hat  need  only  be  removed  and  the  standing 
water  shaken  off".   All  dampness  will  quickly  evaporate 


Straw  Hat  (1) 

without  leaving  the  slightest  ill  effects. 

The  process  puts  an  additional  enamel  on  the  straw 
and  prevents  dirt  from  sinking  into  the  fibre.  Con- 
sequently it  is  easier  to  clean  the  hat.  While  discolora- 
tion by  the  sun  is  not  prevented,  the  Cravenette  pro- 
cess insures  a  longer  life  to  the  hat  and  a  much  better 
appearance  while  being  worn. 

An  Ideal  Coat  For  Golf  (2) 

THE  development  of  the  sartorial  side  of  golf  has 
been  rapid  in  recent  years.    Not  long  ago  an  old 
pair  of  flannel  trousers  and  a  soft  shirt  were  con- 
(PonHnued  on  page  400) 
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Roberts  Motors  for  Boats 

4  h.  p.— $68.00        8  h.  p.— $120.00         16  h.j|— $240.00 


o«-  Will  find  that  Roberta  Motors  will  give  your  boat  more  speed,  more 
ciependability  than  you  tlio\i^ht  possible.  Buy  a  Motor  Boat  Roberts  equipl 
and  you  make  a  good  tnvt^stment  on  your  pleasure's  behalf  and  on  your 
health's  behair 

Immediate  Shipments  Can  Be  Made  on  Roberts  Motors 

Despite  a  big  increase  in  sales  we  have  a  full  stock  of  all  si^^es  on  hand  and 
can  make  immediate  shipment.    Write  for  full  details  today, 

ROBERTS  MOTORS^  2000  Roberts  Bldg.,   Sandusky,  Ohio 


Everready  Safety 
GusUon 

Hereto  the  neireat  Idea  In  boAtlng  equlpment-a  eoehlon 
with  a  life-preserver  Inside.  It  saves  the  space  of  sep- 
arate llfe-preeervera.  Insuroi  greater  safety  and  provides 
a  handy,  comfortable  and  easily  cleaned  cuahlon.  TheLlfe- 
Preserver  Is  the  only  type  that  supports  the  wearer's  bead 
clear  of  water  and  Is  stamped  to  comply  with  motor-boat 
laws.  It  Is  filled  with  the  remarkably  soft  and  buoyant 
"Ilanasllk."  the  only  nber  approved  by  theU.  8.  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service  for  life-saving  equipment  for  all  vessels. 
With  slip-on.  snap-button  cover  of  8  os.  Khaki  duck.  $3.00 
each  postpaid,  write  for  booklet  showing  other  Ilanasllk 
Boating  and  Camping  Equipment. 

Universal  Safety  Mattress  Co.,  Inc. 
De|»t.  11  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Equip  Tour  Camp 

with 

ANGLE 
LAMP 


Gives  the  light  where  you 
need  it — no  shadow.  Bums 
16  hours  on  a  quart  of  oiL  ^ 

No  heat,  smoke,  odor 

Fer  CeUiaff,  Wall  sad  TsUs 

Att«n  Cfi^  Ifanfv  far  Gililig 

Angle  Mfg.  Co., 244  W.23dSt.,  New  York CHy 


Write  for  New  m  Engine  ^ook 


Your  Engine  Makes  or  Mars  Yaur  Motoring  Pleasure 

So  dmi't  decide  de^nitelyon  the  engine  for  your  boat  until  yoa 
re  rend  the  liew  L-A  Engine  Book— new -juat  ofif  the  press. 
It  ftiiriy  !irJslJcii  with  valiMil'Ifl  pUjfKt'^titiiii  and  (nterentinir  E^nsrintr  InfonnBtioiK   Th(»  rte^r 
L-fi  ffnifint!  iJpok  HrtcrilK-B  ami  dc  ijitta  jn  dutAil  tM  complete  lim*  fif  L-A  inboarri  and 
outbourii  mot-grs  ffir  iHundhu*.  rcrw-bonta.  work^boatAr  e^tC-    1^  providea  yoo  wit2>  dOOl 
pl«i^  pftTdcuJjira  cflvcTing  our  ^q   DAYS'  TRIAL  PLAN 
trhl^lt  allow*  yon  tho  pnvtli?iaf0'  of  proving  t be  wfiarmnncti  qf  I^-A 
^aiora  baf «r«  makinffyoor  tVisal  di?c  w  lort .     w  rite  for  your  copy  t  ix3iy , 


Sec  THE  COUNCiL  FIRE  for  lolyiioq  of  your  ■hocHl&ii,  fiihlne  and  CMiuj^iiiii  Mii^bVciusu 
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sidered   satisfactory  apparel   for  the  links   and   few 
players  bothered  with  distinctive  golf  clothing.     In 
fact,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  coat  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  play. 
The  invention  of  a  Pivot  Sleeve  Golf  Suit  which 


Qockburns,  and  sturdy  Tweeds  from  the  Highlands 
are  alio  in  favor.  Recently  a  demand  has  sprung  up 
for  English  gabardines  which  are  both  wind  and  rain 
proof 

For  summer  wear  pongee  silks  and  Scotch  washable 
linens  in  both  buff*  and  white  have  proved  highly  tat* 
isfactory.  • 

Three  types  of  knickers  can  be  obtained;  the 
bloomers  with  strap,  trimmed  knickers  with  cuffs, 
and  a  new  model  which  is  built  along  the  lines  of  riding 
breeches  and  does  away  with  the  fullness  at  the  knee 
to  which  some  golfers  object. 


yielded  to  the  swinging  arms  and  resumed  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  coat  in  repose  solved  the  problem. 
Well  known  players  were  quick  to  appreciate  its  value 
and  the  use  of  it  has  spread  until  today  few  men  appear 
on  the  big  courses  without  being  properly  attired. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  construction  of  the  Pivot 
Sleeve  Golf  Suit  is  the  arrangement  of  the  sleeves, 
which  permit  a  free  follow-through,  by  means  of 
plaits  on  the  shoulders.  These  close  when  normal 
position  is  resumed.  An  inverted  center  plait  extends 
half  way  up  the  back,  a  belt  connecting  the  side  seams 
and  buttoning  in  the  center. 

When  the  belt  is  unfastened,  the  plait  permits  of 
free  play  on  back  and  hips.  The  coat  it  uolined  and 
has  four  deep  pockets  which  button. 

Imported  materials  only  are  used  in  the  making  of 
the  suits,  hand-loomed  homespuns  from  Kerry  and 
Donegal  as  well  as  the  Hebrides  Islands  being  the 
most  popular.    Shetland  cheviots,  rough  Scotch  Ban- 


The  coat  with  arms  in  repose.    Thistle  hat 
with  brim  turned  down 

A  Leader  In  Tennis  Racquets  (3) 

^T^  the  casual  observer  all  tennis  racquets  look  more 
•■•  or  less  alike.  The  best  model  of  one  manufacturer 
seems  little  different  from  the  product  of  a  rival. 
Frame,  stringing,  throat,  and  handle  seem  almost 
identical  and  to  the  novice  the  selection  of  a  good 
racquet  is  merely  a  matter  of  buying  the  first  thing 
that  comes  to*hand 

(ConUnmtd  on  pagi  40>i^  t 
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HARDRIGHT      ^  announcing 

CLUBS 
Add  Confidence 


IF  you  would  experience  the  sweet- 
est feel  of  club-head  and  ball,  try 
a  HARDRIGHT  driver  or  brassie. 

The  ball  leaves  the  club  with  a 
clean  snap  that  gives  you  added 
confidence,  and  a  new  feeling  of 
pleasure  j:hat  lasts. 

So  sure  arc  we  that  you  will  have  no 
other  club  after  yuu  kntiw  the  fetl  of  a 
Hard  rights  that  we  want  to  ^end  you  one  on 
ten  days^  free  trial  Test  it  in  any  way  you 
like.  Send  us  ^^50  at  the  end  often  dayi 
or  return  the  club  and  you  owe  us  nothing 

THE  HA-RDRIGHT   CO. 

Belleville,  N.  J. 


Ezm 
Don't  Be  n^ 
Hot  Headed 

Keep  cool  and  com- 
fortable  and  look 
the  part  by  wearing 


THE  THISTLE  HAT 


Non- Shrinking  Fimxihh  Fihrm 

ll  11  «fi  unetpect«d  pk«surp— ariv  which  every 
Idlfer  nil[  r»dilr  tpprccbte.    Give  an  ctr  to  ihi*; 

It  w«ifhi  bui  2H  ounce ■»  ■■  »i  c<io\  ■■  «  pilm  le»f, 
lijht  it  the  iliJAiic  dawn»  tvvafler  mi  a  Pi  Dam  ■  ind 
ii  cpmfortihle  a»— wclf^  an  ihii  po\n%  tdari  i* 
nolhiDl  ID  wbicb  wc  cio  comi^ir*  1%, 

Tlien  ttUI  b*  mm^ay  TtOttle*  on  tfi* 

llAki  thli  j<ftr*     Wli«D  an  jou  ftoinf 

to  06t  jDuri  I 

n  fiQf  Ki  your  deakri.  write  ut 
to  the  tktcnt  afOne  Dollir, 

Crcen-lACcd   under&rim.   or 
pLiiQ— wbich? 

TH£  THISTLE  HAT 

COMI'ANY 

45fFo«AAvMM 

NtwT«rkCity 
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Tins  Streamline  Model,  with  its  smoothly- 
flowing  lines  and  melting  curves,  is  ^led 
for  permanence. 

It  IS  new.  Thei-e  is  an  exnilarating  fresh- 
ness in  the  cuHAnjg  pendant,  the  graceful 
bow;  the  big.  clear  ciial,  the  exquisite  engrav* 
mg.  And  the  intrinsic  Elgin  excellence 
is  revealed  in  every  detail  otthe  exclusive 
movement. 

Ideal  as  a  Qiwuation  orhQding  Qfi 

Your  Jeweler  will  enioy  showing  you  the  Su*eamline 
Klodel   Illustrated  folder  on  recjuest. 

TOR  W£  UTTLE  FOLKS  Suti  m  tu^ewtt  HmmMfihVUKnXhmttutm 
if  Mr  Tuk^PHoim,'afwthtr  Mifh^  piiun-boek  ^  BtMme  Stona 

BIXSIX  NATIONAL.  ^WATCH  COMRAMY 


The  Editor  of  FOLLOWING  THE  BALL  will  give  you  full  informatioo  about  all  outdoor 
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But  surface  finishings  are  deceiving.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  use  van-colored  bindings  and  pretty  inlaid 
effects  which  contribute  to  a  fine  appearance  but  in 
no  way  affect  the  quality  of  the  racquet. 

Tennis  bats  with  the  real  stuff  in  them  are  not  so 
easy  to  find.  One  with  distinctive  qualities  that 
places  it  among  the  leaders  is  made  by  Harry  C.  Lee. 


The  Lee  Dreadnought  Driver.     Drawing  shows 
slot  cut  in  throat  of  racquet 

First  among  fourteen  models  ranging  in  price  from 
$io  to  $2,  is  the  Dreadnought  Driver,  pet  of  the  shop 
and   fully  measuring  up  to  its  distinguished   name. 

All  the  science  of  a  skilled  racquet  maker  has  gone 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  Driver.  Differentiating 
it  from  all  other  racquets  is  the  slotted-throat.  In 
hitting  a  tennis  ball,  a  racquet  bands  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  This  strain  comes  at'the^shoulder 
and  here'most  breaks  in  the  frame  occur. 

In  the  Lee  racket,  the  strain  is  taken  up  by  the 
slot  and  the  possibility  of  a  broken  frame  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.     Furthermore,   all  vibration   is   ab- 


sorbed and  a  greater  resilience  is  given  which  contri- 
butes to  a  faster  game. 

The  frame  of  the  Dreadnought  Drivet  is  made  from 
selected  second  growth  ash  with  a  beveled  edge.  The 
throat  is  of  black  walnut  and  the  shoulders  are  rein- 
forced on  both  sides  and  bound  with  purple  and  red 
trimming  gut.  By  removing  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  wood  to  make  the  slot  it  is  possible  to  use  heavier 
wood  for  the  frame. 

The  lightness  demanded  in  a  racquet  frame  some- 
times reacts  on  the  quality  of  the  wood.  The  heavier 
the  wood,  the  more  strength  it  has.  In  a  fourteen- 
ounce  racquet,  Lee,  by  means  of  the  slot,  is  able  to 
use  a  better  quality  of  wood  than  will  be  found  in  a 
racquet  of  the  same  weight  with  a  solid  handle. 

A  Hat  for  the  Golfer  (4) 

ALIGHT,  airy  hat  combining  comfort  and  good 
appearance  is  a  prime  requisite  /or  the  golfer  on 
a  hot  day  in  summer.  The  Thistle  Hat  admirably 
meets  the  demand.  It  is  made  from  flexible  fibre 
which  readily  adjusts  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  head 
without  a  suggestion  of  binding  or  stiffness.  The 
weight  is  2}^  ounces,  making  it  as  light  an  article  of 
head  covering  as  can  be  purchased  anywhere,  and  yet 
affording  ample  protection  from  the  strong  rays  of  the 
sun.  A  .«!oft  brim,  3H  inches  wi3c  can  be  pulled  down 
over  the  eyes.  The  brim  is  faced  with  green  cloth  or 
not,  according  to  choice,  the  green  being  the  most  de- 
sirable in  strong  light  as  it  affords  greater  shading  for 
the  eyes.  For  two  seasons  the  hat  has  been  worn  with 
comfort  by  many  golfers  and  its  popularity  has  spread 
rapidly. 

A  hat  which  can  be  folded  up  and  tucked  away  in 
the  comer  of  a  locker  or  stowed  in  the  pocket  of  a 
caddy  bag  is  naturally  a  part  of  every  golfer's  equip- 
ment. The  expensive  Panama  of  course  is  equal  to 
the  occasion  but  the  Thistle  Hat  answers  the  purpose 
admirably  and  the  cost  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

A  Substitute  for  the  Caddy  (5) 

WHILE  the  ex-caddies  of  our  golf  courses  are 
hoeing  the  potatoes  and  trailing  the  bean  vines 
this  summer,  a  lot  of  players  are  going  to  be  compelled 
to  tote  their  own  clubs.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for 
every  emergency  it  may  be  well  to  buy  a  contrivance 
which  travels  under  the  name  of  the  Wee-McGregor. 
This  is  an  attachment  placed  on  the  side  of  the  bag. 
In  touching  the  ground,  a  pair  of  legs  automatically 
project  and  hold  the  bag  upright.  When  the  bag  is 
lifted  the  legs  close. 

The  attachment  weighs  less  than  a  midiron,  is  rust 
proof  and  can  be  attached  in  a  few  minutes.  It  keeps 
the  upper  part  of  the -bag  from  contact  with  the  ground, 
protecting  it  from  dampness  and  wear.  Those  of  portly 
build,  who  find  stooping  irksome  will  take  increased 
enjojmient  in  the  game  when  this  support  is  added 
to  their  equipment.  Many  a  ball  disappears  when  the 
line  of  shot  is  lost  in  bending  over  to  pick  up  the  clubs. 
With  the  Wee-McGregor,  the  player  keeps  his  eye  on 
the  ball,  merely  reaching  around  to  grasp  the  handle 
of  the  upright  bag.  ^^ 

CoHtiHued  on  pags  ^AOOCjIp 
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Leading  Professionals  ^ 
and  Experts  Say 

Monel  Metal  Clubs  are  more  resilient  and 
drive  fan  her  than  iron  eluba,  and  that  their 
everlasting  bright nes^j  adds  coafidenee  that 
pays. 

Thiey  are  made  of  Monel  Metal,  the  67  per  cent  nickel 
aUoy  that  ii  strong  ^steel  and  ab»lutely  non-iSorroiilve. 

Write  fof  iliii»trat*?d  booklet  on  the  only  clubathat  stay 
brU£ht<    It  will  htlp  you  to  make  a  better  ucorc* 

Write  tor  j/onr  copy  todmu 

BAYONNE  CASTING   CO. 


^  OAK  ST. 


BAYONNE,  N.  J. 


Ftill  line  Jn  stuck  by  tslub  profefblonaiB  And 

l/yw  &  HuEhDS,  14  Kmi  44th  Hi,.  N  .  V.  C. 
Weat  Enrl  tloJf  Hchoot  I2H  Wuyt  72nd  8t,.  N.  Y.  C 
J.  S.  Wlilte  A  Cn.,  M  ^o.  Dearbqrti  Ht.,  C'hlcitMn  lU 
¥.  J.  RelUy*  Inc  ,  121  Geary  m..  San  Fnincls<^. 


This  Book  Sent  FREE  to  Golfers 

]XJARRY  VARDON   has   written 
this  book  on  a  subject  of  xciil 


SOME 
j  PROBLEKS 


mportoncc  to  every  gouier. 

It  c on t  Bins  a  wealth  of  penooal  ez- 
I  pei-iem'es  which  will  interest  every 

luvcrofthegame.  This  feature,  to- 
I  gfEhtr  with  many  others  of  equal 
,  I  ncerrnt,  combine  to  nudce  the  book 
^  unc  of  the  most  interesting  and 
I  valui^ble  little  volumes  which  has 
,  ever  been  written  in  connection 
;   with  the  game.  i 

I    YauT  eopM  of  this  initresting  and 
I    mst  7  uctive  book  will  be  maUed  to 
I    yoii^FRBS — at  gour  request  on 
a  pott  card. 

1  THE  FULNAME  CO. 

nit  IMm  CMrtrH  Mg.      aselMttl.0. 


Let  The  Caddy 
Serve  The  Country 

Royn  tihouid  now  be  em  ployed 
in  more  importnnt  work  than 
(Limying  Holf  bagii.  Yoit  can 
i  itrry  your  owzi  hag  wit  how  t  dif- 
ficulty, if  it  19  equipped  with  a 

n  f'orge  A  dt  says :    "  1 1  i  ■  almost 

'^'^^th  its  weight  in  Radium^ 

r  h c  prfrti]  re  i  etla  the  9t ory  1      At 

iir  dealeis  or  by  mail  9^j.50. 

Mr  money  back  if  you  return  ih 

DALE- RET  Corporation 

152  Lafayette  St.,  H.  \\  Qhy 


DUNLOP 

GOLF   BALLS 

DUNLOP5  drjv«  for  aatonisKinf  dis- 
tance   and    tK«ir    short-gan)» 
charact«ristics  &r«  splendid « 

Most  s^men  arw  won  on  th«  srcen. 
You  may  fluff  your  drive  but  the  DUN- 
LOP— wonderfully  accurate  in  putting-, 
will  enable  you  to  win 
out. 

DUNLOPS  are  first 
choice  for  length,  cer- 
tainty and  durability^ 

Try  "zr*  med,  or 
*'3V'  heavy  $10  per 
doE^Hf  S5c  each.  For 
sale  by  Golf  Prof  as* 
sionais. 

Dunl€p  Rubber  Co,r 

BlrmlngliaEn,  tng, 

AatHui  VipvHslitfn 
T.  W,  NIBLETT 


Ready ! 


Vtm  say  "Ready!"  with  added  as- 
surance if  you  knovy  the  feel  of  the 

Slotted  Throat 

Dreadnought  Driver 

— and  the  ball  goes  over  the  net 
arid  into  that  unguarded  comer 
with  a  snap  that  wins  fx>mts» 

The  slot  give*!  added  f)ower  to  the 
Dreadnought  Driver.  Amedra's 
strongest  an tl  moj^t  popular  racket. 

Prove  it  for  yourself. 

At  your  dealer's  or  by  mail  $9.00. 


If  Kirilll    WHte  for 
191? 
Catatoff 


Harry  C,  Lee  &  Company 

97  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 
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Outdoor  Equipment  which  has  met  the  OUTING  O.  K,  Test 


Clothing 

Featherweight  Raincoat — Eighteen-ounce  coat 
made  of  textile  treated  so  as  to  be  waterproof.  No 
rubber.  Well  ventilated.  Can  be  rolled  up  into  small 
package  to  put  in  coat  pocket,  golf  bag  or  under  auto 
seat.  All  colors.  Kling  Brothers  &  Co.,  Inc.  Price 
^7.00. 

Light  Flannel  Shirt — A  coat  shirt  with  soft  collar 
made  of  zephyr  weight  flannel  which  looks  and  feels 
as  fine  as  linen.  Military  breast  pocket.  Abercrombie 
and  Fitch  Co.    Price  $3.2$. 

Leather  Blouse — Soft  suede  leather  with  woolen 
sweater  bands  at  neck,  waist  and  sleeves  to  keep  out 
wind.  Fastens  with  snaps  in  front.  Two  breast 
pockets.  Loose  fitting  and  light,  weighing  18  ounces. 
Can  be  worn  under  sack  coat.  Ideal  for  golf  and 
motoring.    William  Read  &  Sons,  Inc.    Price  $15. 

Lightweight  Sweater — Knitted  brushed  wool 
made  into  a  warm  sweater,  light  enough  to  be  worn 
with  comfort  under  sack  coat.  Colors,  combinations 
of  gray,  blue  and  green.  W.  C.  Leonard  &  Co. 
Price  $7.00. 

Leather  Windshield— Vest  of  brown  suede  leather 
to  be  worn  beneath  sack  coat  and  over  lightweight 
sweater  if  extraordinary  warmth  is  desired.  Ideal 
for  motoring.    Brokaw  Brothers.    Price  $5.00. 

Dogskin  Coat — Soft  Swedish  dogskin  for  an  outing 
coat,  light  in  weight  and  exceptionally  warm.  Three 
pockets.  Lined  with  red  flannel.  Unusual  wearing 
qualities.    William  Read  &  Sons,  Inc.    Price  $30. 

Outing  Shoes — Indian  tanned  moose  made  up  into 
soft  pliable  shoes  on  a  nature-shaped  last.  Light  and 
flexible.  Unusual  wearing  qualides.  Ideal  for  golf 
and  'cross  country  walking.  Ashby-Crawford  Co. 
Price  $7.50. 

Miscellaneous 

Locker  Tidy — Strip  of  heavy  washable  duck  with 
pockets  for  comb,  brush,  whiskbroom,  cap,  golf  balls, 
shoes,  etc.  Hangs  on  door  of  locker.  J.  Hunter  Smith. 
Price  $3.50. 

Common  Sense  Pack — ^Made  of  strong  brown  duck 
with  big  main  compartment,  i}^  feet  deep  and  i  foot 
square,  protected  with  flaps.  Pockets  on  sides  for 
camera,  flashlight  and  other  articles  which  can  be 
reached  without  undoing  enure  pack.  William  Read 
&  Sons,  Inc.    Price  $7.50. 

Tennis 

Ashland  Racquet — Finest  of  gut  manufactured 
by    Chicago    packing    house    for   subsidiary    sporting 


goods  company.  Frames  made  in  home  shop  from 
selected  materials.  Thomas  E.  Wilson  Co.  Prices 
$2.00  to  $10. 

Tennis  Wheel  Reel — Substantial  device  to  raise 
tennis  net.  Rope  wound  on  drum  attached  to  wheel 
large  enough  to  be  gripped  with  both  hands.  Heaviest 
nets  can  be  raised  easily  by  women  or  boys.  P.  H. 
Blodgett.    Price  $4.00. 

Paramount  Tennis  Balls— X  resilient  ball  of 
splendid  wearing  qualities  made  by  a  new  process 
which  keeps  a  uniform  density  in  walls,  doing  away 
with  seams  and  ridges.  A.  J.  Reach  Co.  Price  35 
cents,  3  for  $1.00. 

Golf 

PurriNG    Disc — Metal    contrivance    for    putting 
practice  at  home.    Can  be  placed  on  floor  of  house  or 
on   lawn.      Perfection   in  stance  or  gripping   can    b»   • 
attained  in  odd  moments  without  a  trip  to  the  golf 
course.    The  Golf  Shop.    Price  50  cents. 

DuNLOP  Golf  Ball— Tightly  wound  ball  which 
carries  far  on  a  drive  and  shows  a  high  degree  of  a  ecu* 
racy  on  the  putting  green.  Flies  straight  and  stands 
much  hard  usage  without  losing  its  shape.  Duntop 
Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.    Price  j59.oo  per  dozen. 

Golf  Ball  Marker — Owners  name  printed  on 
golf  ball  without  damage  to  ball.  Saves  time  and 
inconveniences  on  links.  Lost  balls  returned. .  Machine 
installed  for  clubs.  Price  $1$.  Dies  with  full  name 
of  individual  members,  ^1.75.    Fullname  Marker  Co. 

Rust  Proof  Irons — Monel  metal,  a  natural  com- 
bination of  nickel  and  copper  makes  clubs  which  never 
rust  and  are  always  bright  and  shiny.  Tough,  strong 
and  resilient.  Handforged  on  models  of  best  Scotch 
cleekmakers.    Bayonne  Casung  Co. 

A  Substitute  for  Wooden  Clubs — ^A  synthetic 
hardened  gum,  unaffected  by  heat  or  moisture  makes 
a  club  which  drives  equally  well  in  wet  or  dry  weather. 
No  warping,  softening  or  splitting  as  in  wooden  clubs. 
Resilience  almost  equal  to  ivory.  Hard  and  tough. 
The  Hardright  Co.    Price  $5.50. 

Donald  Ross  Driver— Well  made  club  with  thick 
inlay  of  flbre  fitted  in  such  a  way  that  outer  edges 
cannot  become  loose  and  chip  oflP.  William  Read 
&  Sons,  Inc.    Price  $4.00. 

Deluxe  Golf  Clubs— Oubs  in  which  the  major 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  shaft  which  is  skillfully 
adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  style  of  club. 
The  very  finest  of  selected  hickory  used.  Burke  Golf 
Company.     Prices  ^2.50  to  ^.25. 


Editor  Following  the  Ball 

OUTINO,  141  W.  36  St.,  New  York 


June,  1917. 


Please  inform  me  as  to  the  price,  address  of  manufacturer  and  other  details  concerning  the  articles  mentioaed  in  tbia 
OUTINQ  O.  K.  and  listed  below. 

PLEASE  LIST  BY  NUMBER 
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Name Street 

City State 

My  Sporting  Goods  Dealer  Is City. . . . 
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STRONG    AUTO-T£NT 

SIMPLE  and  PRACTICAL 

No  poles:  just  a  vnall  roO  of  lifht  weight,  waterproofed 
khaki,  with  S^t.  wall,  ropes  and  stakea  It  fastens  to 
your  auto  top  in  two  minutes. 

Uai  far  aiiitriliJ  6ndu  rf  Artt-TasI  mi  mtmmui 

Cataloa  of  STRONG  PORTABLE 

CANVAS  BUNGALOWS  on  request 

STRONG  BUNGALOW  CO.       , 

Dept.  20,  Hartford.  C4>nn. 


wmmBEm 

The  BROuks  Tennis  racket  Co. 

Su  r  priie  You  T  h  ti  V  ear  VV  k  h 

A  WATERPROOF  Racket 

wtth  cut  md  fr»iii«  [M-at«<rt«d  from  », 
peMRiTiL  mormUic  dew.  ttm  Air.  voesalvi 
buAktlty^by  A  fUMfnaic«i  pnxsato  Our 
pfotoD^  (be  IJffl  oT  tlw  mflk«t 

Wr(t«  for  1917  ruloi  uid  £Uurt 
layutit  In  cauJaiii«  sbowlnf  2i 
mod  t"  ij  0  r  B  rookA  RAfliete  At  i  l  .00 
to  ilOOC!  aad  mil  benote  Rituplles. 
B<t»oka   Wmterprwifed   Racketi. 

M.ft*     »5;S»     |J»,S« 
Bydropctior  R&Dket  Lmk,   Ld  cui, 
to  wmier-proof  nifiLet  &  sea^jii^flAo . 

1100  U  fEHHIS  UAJcrr  00. 
Dept*  T»  Provideoct.  R.  I. 


MizpaOv- 

SUPPORTER  No.   44 

Glyes  you  a  f eellmr  of  rsal  opm- 
fort  and  the  assuranoe  of  perfect 
protection  while  exercising. 
Openiat  beneath  patent  Hap 

Small  amonnt  of  material  be- 
tween thighs 
*  Perfect  pouch 

Welt-bound 

■^"dflMfiO    ^*  webMnt 

Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to 
rubber.  Fits  perfectly.  Can't  rubor  chafe. 
Finest  quality  elastic  webbing.      A«k  your 
dealer,  and  If  he  wUl  not  supply  you  with  . 
MUpah  Supporter  No.  44.  send  us  76c.  In 
waUt  measurement  and  we  will  send  by  mall. 
^THB  WALTER  F.  WARE  CO.,  Dept.  B.,  PHILA.^ 


ationai  Tennis  Tapes 


GAU/ANIZED 

PERMANEHTI 
HARKING  I 


SAHPLEFREE 
tOffP  MPG.O0L  9S  W.40°'ST.  N.Y 


In  Variety, 
Quantity  and 
Speed  of  Catch 


nothing  equals  the  first  prize 
winner  of  the  191 6  Field  and 
Stream  contest — ^the 

RusH 
TangoMiiuiow 

Resiatered  Trade  Mark 

Its  sensational  record  catches  of  game  fish 
have  made  it  the  favorite  alike  of  professional 
and  amateur  anglers.  Ideal  for  trolling  or 
casting.  Has  all  the  dip  and  wiggle  of  a  live 
minnow.  Practically  weedless.  Floats  when 
idle.    Won't  catch  on  bottom. 

Enameled  in  brilliant  colors  on  wood. 
Eiach  packed  in  neat  box.  Our  Radiant  Bait 
glows  at  night — ^that's  when  the  big  ones  feed. 

At  your  dealers  or  sent,  postpaid  for  ^  S^g^ 
and  dealer's  name  Set  of  4  assorted  M  %J^ 
colors,  $3. 

Dealers— If  you  haven*t  yet  stocked  this 
popular  bait,  send  me  your  jobber's  name 
and  get  my  generous  profit  proposition. 

J.   K.   RUSH 

953  S.  A.  &  R.  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


original  Bwimming,  div 
ing  wobbigr  bait;  fkUg 
eov0rtd  bg  patent;  inebtdi 


ling  ITelfes  BoaU  PuUnt9. 


The  OPEN  ROAD  will  answer  your  Motor  and  Travel  questions,  cl  by 


Google 


The  Open  Road 


BDITBD  BY 

L.  L.  LITTLE 


Auto  Camping  Convenience 


There's  plenty  of  room  in*  a  Trailer  for  cots.  The  cut  above  of  the  Twin  Bed  Outing  Trailer  suggests  the 
comfort  to  be  obtained  when  touring  by  automobile. 

Below  is  the  Telescope  G)t  Bed,  a  collapsible  one,  which  has  strength,  comfort,  and  compactness — the  three 
most  desirable  features.  Open,  it  is  76  x  29  inches  and  20  inches  from  thfe  ground.  When  closed  it  is  only  7  x 
33  inches.     Two  of  them  add  only  seven  dollars  to  the  initial  price.     Your  friends  will  gladly  pay  that  for  one  trip. 
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For  the  CAMPER— MOTORIST 
YACHTSMAN—  and  for  the  HOME 


WHEREVER  a  comfortable  bed 
is  needed  that  can  be  packed 
away  into  a  small  space,  the  Telescope 
Cot  Bed  is  unequalled. 

It  folds  into  a  package  34  inches 
long,  7  inches  wide,  and  5  inches  deep, 
and  weighs  only  15  pounds.  It  can 
be  stow^  away  into  a  small  space,  as 
the  tray  of  a  trunk,  and  it  can  be  easily 
carried  in  the  hand  or  across  the 
shoulders. 

The 

TELESCOPE 
COT  BED 

TWO  features  render  the  Telescope  Cot  Bed  partic- 
ularly valuable  for  outdoor  uae:  First,  the  trestle- 
work  braces  on  the  side  take  up  any  sag  in  the 
canvas  top  that  occurs  when  a  cot  stands  on  ground  not 
perfectly  level;  second,  the  Telescope  Cot  Bed  stands 
higher  off  the  ground  than  any  other  cot  made.  This 
makes  it  particularly  desirable  when  usedondampground. 

Motorists  find  the  Telescope  Cot  Bed  invaluable  on 
short  or  long  motor  trips.  Several  of  the  Cot  Beds  can 
be  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  car  or  strapped  to  the  run- 
ning board,  andsleeping  quarters  can  thus  be  had  when 
and  where  the  motorists  wish,  and  they«do!not^have  to 
depend  upon  uncertain  or  expensive  wotdfaccommo- 
dations. 


Theodore  Roosevelt's  quarters  on  his  famous  Afri- 
can hunting  expedition  —  A    Telescope  Cot  Bed 
furnished  his  sUeping  equipment. 


The  Telescope  Cot  Bed  can  be  set  up  in  a  minute 
or  two.  and  as  quickly  taken  down.  There  is  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  The  best  quality  of  hardwood, 
canvas  and  a  new  patent  process,  rust-proofed  iron  are 
used  in  its  construction,  and  with  ordinary  care  a  Teles- 
cope Cot  Bed  wUl  last  for  many  years. 

The  Telescope  Cot  Bed  comes  in  three  sizes:  Stand- 
ard, which  will  pustain  a  weight  of  800  pounds;  Giant, 
and  Junior.  The  bed  will  be  made  to  order  in  42-inch 
and  48-inch  widths,  which  often  prove  large  enough  for 
two  persons. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for 
a  Demonstration 

Price  S3.60  at  leading  dealers  of  sporting  goods, 
tents,  awnings,  etc.  If  not  obtainable  from  your  dealer, 
we  will  forward  on  receipt  of  price.  Express  prepaid  to 
points  east  of  Mississippi  River. 

Booklet  on  Request 

containing  complete  description  and  information  about 
the  Telescope  Cot  Bed. 

Canvas  carrying  bag  may  be  had  for  75c  extra;  a 
mosquito  netting  canopy  with  folding  metal  supports, 
for  $2.50. 


Telescope  Got  Bed  Company 

Manufacturers  and  Sole  Owners  of  Patents 

542  East  79th  Street  New  York  City 

Paeiiie  Coeut  Repnaentative  : 

PHIL.  B.  BEKEART  CO.,    717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


See  THB  COUNCIL  PIRB  for  solution  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  camping  problems. 
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The  Open  Road 
Mostly  New  England 


IT  is  said  that  comparisons  are  odious.  They  are 
worse  than  that.  G)mparisons  indicate  mental 
inertia.  Further  than  that,  they  are  inconclusive,  and 
they  become  boomerangs  upon  the  compared.  In  the 
comparison  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  supposedly  il- 
lustrated. 

Take  New  England,  for  instance.  Ever  since  we 
wore  rompers,  and  daubed  them  with  tar  while  Mother 
was  dressing,  we  have  suffered  from  comparative 
statements  of  the  size  of  upstart  places  and  New 
England.  We  have  read  that  this  place  has  three 
times  the  population  of  New  England,  that  another 
regjon  has  three  times  as  many  miles  of  railroad,  three 
times  as  much  potential  wealth.  After  it  is  all  ^one, 
who  knows  the  population  of  New  England,  its  railway 
mileage,  itt  wealth?    More,  who  cares? 

The  fact  remains  that  New  England  has  given  us 
scores  of  historical  incidenu  worthy  of  retelling  in 
poetry,  prose,  and  fireside  tales;  she  has  produced 
most  of  our  really  striking  figures  in  public  life;  New 
England  is  a  most  desirable  place  to  see  and  know. 

The  important  thing  is  that  New  England  is  such  a 
desirable  place  that  thousands  of  her  sons  who  have 
gone  away  for  riches,  honor,  what  not,  have  eventually 
returned  to  her  because  New  England  was  always 
HOME.  Another  comforting  thing,  too,  is  that  seldom 
have  the  wildest  dreamers  dared  tell  how  much  more 
beauty  was  to  be  found  somewhere  else.  New  ERgland 
has  been  largely  spared  that  humiliation,  for  her 
beauty  and  attraction  is  hers  alone  and  unassailable. 

Except  for  the  above  attack  upon  mental  laziness, 
it  would  here  be  fitrin^  to  say  that  the  Laurentian 
system  of  mountains — not  so  far  from  New  England — 
is  generally  accepted  as  the  oldest.  It  would  be  so 
simple  to  demonstrate  the  youth  of  the  Pyramids,  of 
vaunted  Assyrian  art,  of  Arab  astronomy — but  we're 
0/  those  vile  comparisons. 

A  Tunnel  Would  Solve  the  Problem 

Transportation  has  often  been  a  great  trial  to  New 
England.  If  you  will  look  at  a  waterway  map  of  those 
States,  you  will  note  that  nearly  all  the  streams  are 
in  somewhat  parallel  lines  north  and  south.  Between 
the  rivers  there  are  divides.  Neither  rivers  nor  divides 
were  easy  to  cross  in  early  days. 

Farther  northward  there  are  vast  areas  of  lakes  and 
forest.  They  impeded  traffic  also.  Going  up  or  down 
a  stream  was  far  easier  than  crossing  a  series  of  them. 

Hence,  it  was  left  for  the  Chesapeake  region,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  others  to  lead  the  way  westward.  New 
England's  physical  characteristics  made  her  some- 
what isolated,  and  have  kept  her  so.  Perhaps  here  is  the 
explanation  of  the  charge  of  aloofness  so  frequently 
made.  However,  Boston  and  other  cities  prospered. 
So  did  New  York. 

English  steamships  made  Boston  their  main  port  of 
call.  It  really  was  not  the  inhospitable  Tea  Party  that 
drove  them  to  New  York,  but  the  fact  that  the  Hudson 
and  other  rivers  opened  up  greater  areas  which  could 
supply  more  traffic.  There  began,  perhaps,  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  citi'es.  Boston  did  not  wish  to  be 
outstripped:  New  York's  position  seemed  to  have  her 


future  made  to  order.  New  England  made  great  plans 
to  forestall  her  rival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  If 
a  canal  could  only  be  built  from  Boston  to  some  place 
above  New  York,  the  trade  might  be  diverted,  at 
least  in  part. 

Railroads  loomed  on  the  horizon.  Still  the  rivers  and 
their  divides  made  a  theoretical  difficulty  which  was 
almost  insurmountable.  At  one  time  there  was  a  plan 
for  a  tunnel  through  a  mountain,  which  should  lead 
rail  lines  to  some  point  on  the  Hudson  above  New  York. 
Its  estimated  cost  was  to  be  one  million  dollars.  That 
also  failed  for  fifty  years. 

When  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  in  Massachusetts  was 
finally  built,  its  cost  was  sixteen  rimes  the  original 
estimate.  Still,  New  England  had  believed  it  feasible 
half  a  century  before  it  was  built,  and  she  still  has  the 
honor  of  having  an  important  tunnel  which  is  ante- 
dated by  only  one  other  of  similar  rank. 

Having  fouitd  a  method  of  overcoming  her  trans- 
portation problems,  life  was  far  easier  for  the  region. 
Instead  of  fighting  her  waterways  and  wishing  they 
were  somewhere  else,  she  commandeered  them  and  made 
them  work  for  her.  The  technical  journals  have  made 
that  an  old  story.  At  least,  we  may  say,  her  waterways 
made  New  England. 

Gashing  In  On  What  There  Is 

It  is  in  other  lines  than  commercial  ones  that  New 
England  has  brilliantly  capitalized  her  water.  Gose 
to  great  centers  of  population,  where  the  wear  of  labor 
is  heavy  and  harmful,  her  hills,  forests,  streams,  and 
lakes  have  become  a  great  asylum  for  the  weary. 
Hunters  look  to  Maine  for  moose  and  deer  in  season, 
and  they  seldom  look  in  vain.  When  the  ice  i^^oes  out 
in  early  Spring  FISH  is  the  magic  word. 

As  the  weariness  of  long  winter  in  artificially  heated 
houses  overcomes  the  outdoor  hosts,  they  think  long- 
ingly of  New  England's  hills  and  dales  and  freshness. 
Railroads  find  it  not  only  profitable,  but  necessary,  to 
rearrange  their  schedules  for  warm  weather  traffic. 
Thousands  of  resort  keepers,  farmers,  and  guides  find 
an  additional  pleasure  in  life  through  their  income 
from    summer    visitors. 

By  August  when  some  seventeen  million  sufferers 
from  rose  colds,  nasal  malaria,  and  other  allied  horrors, 
all  classified  as  twin  sisters  of  the  dread  hay  fever, 
begin  their  annual  fear  of  beautiful  flowers  and  other 
pollen-bearing  plants,  the  White  Mountains  loom 
before  them.  Naturally,  they  do  not  all  go  there,  but 
New  Hampshire  draws  its  full  quota. 

So  the  seasons  roll  round,  and  New  England  never 
palls.  Along  with  fall  hunting,  come  plans  for  winter 
logging.  It  is  not  so  spectacular  as  the  old  "masting" 
days  when  clippers  took  boat  loads  of  white  masu  for 
ships  to  England,  or  even  the  later  days  of  the  log- 
drive,  but  New  England  is  no  less  proud  of  it. 

New  England  is  somewhat  like  the  elderly  man  who 
has  made  his  money  and  then  settles  back  for  a  com- 
fortable old  age.  Yet  she  is  different  at  the  same  time. 
She  has  learned  to  play,  to  enjoy  herself  in  the  most 
intelligent  way.  New  England  has  organized  her  play 
{ConUnued  on  pagt  410)         ^  ^T  ^ 
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Since  this  is  "Mostly  New  England/'  we  have  not  indicated  golf  possibilities  west  of  the  Hudscn. 
Needless  to  say,  they  are  proportionately  as  numerous  as  the  dots  in  New  England  proper.  If 
there  arc  sport  and  recreation  opportunities  not  here  shown  or  suggested,  we  shall  welcome  the 
additional  information.  Such  as  are  here  shown  draw  people  each  year  by  the  hundred  thousand. 
Automobiles  and  other  transportation^  not  shown  here,  care  for  60%  of  the  lovers  of  New  England. 
Don't  forget,  too,  that  canoe  trips  are  both  easy  and  exciting 
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as  she  has  organized  her  business  and  her  sport.  Massa- 
chusetts was  first  in  the  playground  idea  that  has  swept 
the  country,  teaching  youngsters  not  merely  to  play, 
but  HOW  to  play.    . 

A  look  at  the  map  in  these  pages  will  illustrate  bet- 
.  ter.  The  original  plan  was  to  indicate  all  New  England 
golf  courses.  Away  up  in  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire 
there  are  nearly  half  a  hundred.  The  Hotel  Champlain 
boasts  the  third  oldest  fiill  length  i8-hole  golf  course — 
also  among  the  finest.  There  are  scores  of  others, 
unmarked.  Plattsburg  has  a  new  interest  since  we 
are  actively,  instead  of  passively,  at  war.  One  should 
not  fail  to  visit  Au  Sable  Chasm. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Vermont  has  her 
share  of  Lake  Champlain,  her  share  of  present  pleasure 
as  well  as  her  historical  record.  Across  the  lake  lie 
the  Adirondacks  where  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  spent 
what  he  called  a  miserable  winter,  but  got  well  in  spite 
of  discomfort.  He  had  the  bad  taste  to  send  up  a 
dismal  but  whimsical  wail,  but  he  also  admitted  the 
charm  of  Saranac  Lake. 

If  we  know  our  history  as  well  as  our  Cooper  and 
Irving,  we  need  not  further  urge  upon  the  drawing 
power  of  the  region  along  the  Hudson.  The  only  thing 
to  add  is  the  experience  of  it. 

If  you  want  your  outing  in  dress  clothes  instead  of 
your  flannel,  the  historic  coastline  from  New  York 
to  Bar  Harbor  allows  it.  Narragansett  Pier,  Newport, 
Bar  Harbor,  and  a  dozen  others  offer  the  finest  surf 
fishing  and  bathing,  with  an  opportunity  to  "Dress 
for  dinner."  All  the  desirable  variety  in  the  world 
New  England  offers  in  open  competition. 

New  England  has  cursed  her  waterways  and  received 
blessings  in  return.  She  tried  to  spurn  them  in  her 
rivalry  with  New  York,  and  still  they  returned  good 
for  evil.  Once  she  was  prepared  to  appreciate  them, 
conserve  them,  use  them,  their  beauty  as  well  as  their 
value  became  at  once  apparent. 

Boston  has  not  fought  on  equal  terms  with  New 
York,  but  she  has  her  glory,  her  wealth,  her  health, 
and  her  happiness.  Now  that  the  new  Connecting 
Bridge  over  Hell  Gate  is  in  commission,  trains  run 
direct  from  New  England  to  the  South,  New  York  is 
hut  a  *'Way  station,"  and  Boston's  triumph  is  complete 

Regarding  Lubrication 

PLENTY  of  oil  is  the  secret  of  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  any  piece  of  mechanism.  Oil  is  the 
cheapest  thing  you  can  waste  in  connection  with  an 
automobile. 

Car  troubles  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  directly 
traceable  to  lack  of  lubrication  at  some  point.  Acci- 
dents, due  to  reckless  driving,  can  also,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  some  particular  por- 
tion of  the  car  was  not  lubricated  at  the  proper  interval. 
The  rapid  deterioration  of  certain  parts  of  the  car, 
causing  replacement  of  the  parts  can  be  directly  traced 
to  lack  of  proper  lubrication. 

Noises  about  the  car,  which  did  not  exist  until  after 
the  car  had  been  used  a  certain  period,  are  the  result  of 
improper  lubrication.     Difficult  steering,  hard  riding. 


and  certain  other  annoyances  are  traceable  to  lubrica- 
tion. 

It  not  only  is  absolutely  essential  ...  to  see 
that  oil  and  grease  are  applied  at  regular  intervals,  but 
it  is  also  absolutely  necessary  that  the  oils  and  greases 
used  are  of  the  right  quality,  and  that  they  have  the 
proper  body  to  them.     .     .    . 

For  the  motor,  any  good  motor  oil  recognized  as  high 
quality  may  be  used.  It  must  be  remembered  that  oils 
that  are  suitable  for  some  motors  can  not  be  used  in 
others,  this  being  due  to  the  clearances  between  the 
various  parts,  also  the  material  used,  and  again  the 
particular  kind  of  an  oil-circulating  system  that  is 
being  utilized.  However,  as  a  general  rule,  any  good, 
reliable  make  will  prove  satisfactory.  If  the  use  of  a 
certain  oil  prevents  your  motor  from  overheating, 
and  you  do  not  experience  trouble  from  excessive 
carbon  deposits,  that  oil  is  suitable  to  your  require- 
ments. 

The  oil  should  contain  no  free  acid.  This  can  be 
determined  by  testing  with  blue  litmus  paper,  which 
will  turn  a  red  color  if  free  acid  is  present. 

If  you  live  where  the  temperature  drops  much  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  use 
a  different  oil  in  winter  from  that  used  in  summer. 
All  oils  thin  out  when  they  are  heated,  and  become 
thicker  and  heavier  when  cool.  In  hot  weather  the  oil 
in  your  car  is  rather  warm,  and  sometimes  even  hot» 
and  if  you  use  too  light  an  oil  in  summer,  it  will  some- 
times become  as  thin  as  kerosene,  with  little  lubrica- 
ting value.  You  must,  therefore,  use  a  heavier  oil  in 
the  summer. 

If  a  heavy  oil  is  used  in  wmter,  it  will  thicken  as  the 
weather  becomes  colder,  and  will  finally  become  so 
thick  that  it  will  not  properly  circulate.  The  best  way 
to  test  an  oil  for  winter  use  is  to  place  it  in  a  bottle, 
pick  out  a  cold  night,  and  leave  the  bottle  outdoors 
over  night,  and  note  whether  the  oil  becomes  thick. 

Studebaker  Service. 


Look  Out,  Nantucket! 

ACCORDING  to  The  Evening  Sun  of  recent  date 
>  Nantucket,  Mass.,  it  all  upset.  Clint  Folger  ran 
his  automobile  into  the  town  and  out  again  before  the 
citizens  could  catch  their  breath.  For  several  years  not 
a  gas  wagon,  even  a  "Fordibus,"  had  dared  risk  the 
wrath  of  the  city  fathers.    Clint  Folger  did. 

For  years  he  had  run  the  thing  to  the  edge  of  the 
city,  then  hitched  his  horses  to  it,  pulled  it  to  the  Post 
Office,  and,  after  taking  on  the  mail,  returned  to  the 
city  limits  by  the  "Giddap"  method.  The  law  com- 
pelled it. 

Now  that  he  has  dared  to  throw  out  a  gaseous  "  Fie" 
upon  the  formerly  clear  atmosphere,  Nantucket  is  all 
agog.  If  there  is  another  place  near  this  United  States 
where  automobiles  are  taboo,  we  have  not  heard  about 
it. 

If  Nantucket  does  not  look  out,  someone  may  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  the  formal  annexation  of  the  place. 


(Continued  on  page  412) 
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'Way  Up  in  the 

Maine  Woods 


FISHING 
CANOEING 


HUNTING 
CAMPING 


In  virgin  country,  as  comfortable  or  as 
rigorous  as  you  care  to  make  it. 

Only  16  Hours  from  New  York 

Experienced,  licensed  guides  make  liv- 
ing in  the  solitudes  as  safe  as  at  home. 
Their  cooking  is  proverbial  and  their 
knowledge  of  wood-lore  and  quaint 
ways  are  peculiariy  appealing  to  the 
tired  man  and  woman  who  seek  a  real 
vacation. 

The  fishing  is  the  **gamiest"  imagin- 
able; the  guides  know  every  inch  of 
the  waters. 

The  hunting  offered  covers  almost  the  whole 
range  of  feathered  and  fury  sport — in  season. 

The  canoeing  is  simply  the  best  there  is  any- 
where. The  Allagash  200  mile  trip  is  perfect 
— shorter  distances  if  you  prefer  it. 

Camping.  This  is  up  to  you.  You  can 
secure  a  hotel,  a  camp,  a  tent  or  a  lean-to. 
Ladies  may  have  every  convenience  and  they 
may  enjoy  the  sport  just  as  well  as  the  men. 

Get  the  Book 

But  send  10  cents  for  the  book  "In  the 
Maine  Woods,  1917."  It  tells  you  alfyou 
wish  to  know.  It  contains  articles,  illus- 
trations and  colored  sectional  maps 
showing  fishine  waters,  distances  and 
how  to  take  the  many  trips  available. 
It  gives  routes,  locations  of  hotels  and 
camps  and  their  rates,  information 
about  guides, — in  short  it  is  a  mine  of 
information. 

Address  Vacation  Bureau 
DepartmerU  E 
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THQ  booka.  end  eek  partleulery  f or  tbegnaa  that  eorer  your  hobby. 
Addiiai  tbe  Book  Dept.,  OUTINa  PUBLDHINQ  CO..  141-146 
Weet  teth  St..  New  York. 


**Just  Fishin" 

*Way  over  in  the  bay — 
basking  in  the  warm 
sunshine  —  waiting  for 
the  twitch  on  the  line 
that  tells  of  the  wary 
nibble.  Miles  from 
home — ^but  it's  easy  to 
get  there  and  easy  to 
find  the  holes  where 
they  bite  if  you  use  an 

EVINRUDE 

OCTACHABU  BOWBOAT  BCANOe  MOTOR 

No  hurrying  back  just  when 
you've  started  to  pull  them 
in.  When  the  shadows  begin 
to  lengthen,  just  spin  the  fly- 
wheel and  you  are  homeward 
bound  at  a  good  dip. 

Fishermen,  summer -home 
owners  —  outdoor  pleasure- 
finders  everywhere  —  over 
80,000  of  them— uee  the  ETinmdo 
end  regard  It  ea  •  necoeeary  part 
of  their  equipment.  Portable, 
eaaily  attached,  aimple  to  operate^ 

Equipment  Ineludea  Evlnrude 
Macneto— Built-in  Flywheel  Tyoe. 
— Automatic  Revarae  and  new  refine- 
menta  tor  1017.  More  apeed  and 
power. 

Catalof  and  dealei'a  name  on  requeat. 

Bpedal  folder  daacrlbce  rowboata. 

canoea.  aklfla  and  acceaaorlea. 

Evinrude  Motor  Company 

691  Evlnrude  Blk.,  Milwaukee.  Wla. 
Alao  manufaoturera  of  2  A  6  H.P.  3- 
cyole  Inboard  motora  for  launcbea, 
canoea.  dinghlea.  tendeca. 

DUtributing  BranekeK 

OgCortlandtSt..  -  New  York 
214  State  St..  -  -  Boeton.  Maaa. 
430  Market  St..  -  Ban  Franolaoo 
211Morrl8on8t..  -  Portland.Ore. 
B.  Drolet.  ...  Montreal 
A .  R.  Wllllama  Mehy .  Co.,  Toronto 
Capt.  A.  A.  Seara.  Victoria.  B.  O. 


The  OUTINQ  DepartmenU  are  made  to  aerve  the  readen'.^'^'^^^  ^^ 
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but  who  can  count  on  a  team  of  half-broken  mules? 
At  the  most  critical  point,  when  all  should  have  been 
harmony  and  combined  effort,  the  perverse  brutes 
fell  into  disorder  and  huddled  together  in  confusion 
on  the  further  bank.  There  was  the  wagon  up  to  the 
hub  in  mud  and  visibly  settling  every  instant.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  unload;  then  to  dig  away  the 
mud  from  before  the  wheels  with  a  spade,  and  lay  a 
causeway  of  bushes  and  branches.  This  agreeable 
labor  accomplished,  the  wagon  at  length  emerged; 
but  as  some  interruption  of  this  sort  occurred  at  least 
four  or  five  times  for  a  fortnight,  oup-progress  toward 
the  Platte  was  not  without  its  obstacles. 

Parkman,  Oregon  Trail, 

Looking  Before  You  Leap — Into 
Reclamation 

CAREFUL  investigation  of  the  possibilities  not  only 
of  soil  but  of  market  and  community  action  in  the 
development  of  irrigated  land  is  pointed  out  as  a 
necessity  for  settlers  in  the  new  Yearbook  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  government  reclamation  projects,  of  which 
there  are  now  twenty-four  in  operation,  including  at 
present  about  19,000  farms,  totaling  approximately 
800,000  producing  acres.  If  these  farms  are  to  be  made 
to  yield  to  their  full  possibilities,  far-sighted  co- 
operation must  accompany  individual  enterprise,  ac- 
cording to  Government  reports. 

Distance  from  consuming  centers  is  the  main  factor. 
Transportation  charges  eat  so  hungrily  into  the  pro- 
fits that  marketing  becomes  as  great  a  problem  as  that 
of  production.  It  is  here  that  the  Government  experts 
advise  community  action. 

Utilization  of  grain  crops  is  one  of  the  things  pointed 
out.  "It  frequently  happens,"  says  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  "that  farmers  on  or  near  reclamation 
projects  ship  their  grain  out  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  swine  growers  on  the  area  buy  the  same 
kind  of  grain  at  higher  prices  and  ship  it  into  the  saThe 
region  again.    The  waste  in  this  process  is  obvious." 

The  reports  mention  sugar  beets  as  reasonably  cer^ 
tain  producers.  Since  beets  are  usually  grown  under 
contract,  the  marketing  problem  is  small  except  for 
the  fact  that  only  a  large  production  will  justify  the 
building  of  a  factory.  It  is  therefore  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, advises  the  Government,  for  the  individual 
farmer  to  decide  that  he  will  go  into  sugar  beets  unless 
there  are  enough  beets  available  to  warrant  a  factory's 
existence. 

The  recent  price  of  potatoes  makes  the  following 
paragraph  of  special  interest. 

"If  a  whole  community  were  to  decide  to  engage  in 
potato  production  and  to  persist  in  this  determination 
in  the  face  of  discouraging  conditions,  it  would  soon 
make  itself  known  to  the  trade  as  a  reliable  source  of 
supply,  and  buyers  would  come  to  it  before  going 
elsewhere  for  their  needs.  This  is  an  obvious  asset. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  farmer  on  a  reclama- 
tion project  can  scarcely  hope  to  market  his  potatoes 
profitably  except  at  times  of  unusual  scarcity. 

Community  action,  too,  should  result  in  the  adoption 
of  a  standard  variety,  or  at  most  two  varieties,  and 


tl^us  make  possible  the  shipment  of  large  lots  of  uni- 
form character.  This  uniformity  of  production  has 
proved  of  great  advantage  in  the  case  of  potatoes  grown 
for  the  seed  market." 

Co-operative  community  action  probably  has  been 
best  justified  by  the  California  and  Northwest  fruit- 
growers. Not  only  have  they  been  able  to  place  their 
names  and  products  before  the  whole  country,  but  they 
have  justified  their  advertising  by  improved  means  and 
methods  of  packing.  They  have  also  overcome,  to  a 
large  extent,  their  distance  from  the  great  markets 
iathe  East,  and  by  making  large  shipments  have  been 
able  ft>  compete  favorably  with  Eastern  rivals. 

Such  Government  reports  as  this  Yearbook  are  good 
reading.  We  should  advise  more  attention  to  them 
and  less  to  newspaper  publicity  of  Senatorial  intrigues 
against  the  President,  or  "Pork"  appropriations,  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  franked  stuff  which  our 
Representatives  send  back  to  the  "Home  Folks." 

Does  the  Shoe  Pinch?    Put  It  On 

THERE  is  an  almost  unbelievable  number  of 
motorists  whose  vocabulary  is  about  ordinary, 
and  certainly  respectable,  under  usual  stress.  But  let 
the  question  of  upkeep  and  garage  charges  appear  and 
they  will  surprise  you — if  they  don't  horrify  you — 
with  the  command  of  Biblical  language  not  used  in  a 
religious  connection. 

I  know  of  one  motorist  who  was  stalled  for  three 
hours  in  this  very  big  city  of  New  York,  unable  to 
start  his  engine,  unable  to  get  help  from  any  one  of 
the  thousand  garages  within  ten  miles.  When  a  kindly 
garage  foreman  finally  sent  a  man  to  his  aid,  the 
charge  for  adjusting  the  carburetor  was  four  dollars. 
It  might  just  as  well  have  been  ten.  It  had  to  be  done, 
for  the  unfortunate  owner  did  not  care  to  spend  the 
night  watching  his  car.  The  only  trouble  was  that  he 
was  merely  a  driver  of  his  car,  not  an  owner  in  any 
real  sense. 

I  know  of  three  others  who  each  paid  seventy-five 
cents  an  hour  for  a  stretch  of  ten  hours  for  repair 
work  on  their  cars.    The  facu  were  these: 

Half  an  hour  was  all  the  actual  time  spent  in  the 
work.  The  cars  were  standing  idle  and  untouched  for 
ten  hours.  When  each  owner  came  in  turn,  he  was  met 
by  a  bustling  helper. 

"Just  one  minute  more,  sir,  and  your  car  will  be  all 
shipshape." 

Then  the  trouble — which  had  been  located  earlier, 
but  not  corrected — ^was  fix^d  in  the  presence  of  the 
owner,  he  paid  for  ten  hours  of  work,  and  went  away 
as  happy  as  was  possible  under  the  growing  burden  of 
repair  bills. 

And  the  very  simple  moral  is — learn  a  little  bit 
about  your  engine.  Until  you  do,  unscrupulous 
garage  owners  will  continue  to  roll  m  your  wealth. 


But  the  above  is  not  the  end.  We're 
going  to  tell  the  Garage  Owner's  side  of 
the  story  some  day.  **He  who  laughs 
last.    .    .    •* 


{ConUnued  on  page  41 
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Get  All  the  Joy 
Out  of  Life — 


LivelnttieBlgOut* 
doors  inde- 
pendent of  hotel s^free  horn  the 
worry  of  the  summer  cottage  or 
the  cumbersome  unwieldy  **camp- 
ing  outftt*'*  Make  your  auto  tour 
a  camping  trip  as  well  Stop 
where  you  like  and  sta^  as  Umg 
as  you  \vant« 

Schilling's 
Auto  Camp 

A  big  double  bed  48  fn.  wide  by  78  in.  long  completely  enclosed  In  a 

watcTprwjf  canvas  shell ^r  tent,  designed  to  fio  on  almost  any  st^ndafd  can  Bed 
framewdrk  made  of  pressed  steel  which  fiistc^tis  to  and  extends  out  frtitn  the  running 
board.  When  not  in  use  entire  outfit  c0llap4.es  on  mnninjiS  tjoard  where  ft  lies  snugly 
packi^ii.  Bed  positively  will  not  sag  to  the  middle  whtii  octrupie^l  try  two  ptople, 
bdn^  made  of  the  SchiJIing  Flexible  Mattres$  Fabric  Use  the  tonneau  as  a 
dressinji  room  and  step  right  inta  bed  through  door  of  car.  Weight  60  poundi* 
A  SctiilUng  Auto  Camp  «in  each  runnlDg  hohtd  gives  ygti  TWO  Bedroomi^ 

Write  for  descriptive  nierahiTe^-only  aTTmlted  number  of 
Auto  Camps  can  be  made  this  year.  Get  your  order  In 
early  to  your  sporting  goods  or  auto  »xxe&ioty  dealer. 


F.  Sclullmg  Companyi  Dept,B,  Salem,  Ohio 


^i 


beaten, 
path 

Trips  hysaddle  and  pack.  •  team 
or  aoto-throu^  KevMexioo  Ariiona 
Enchanted  Land-peoonaQK  conducted 


climb  TnonntAin  pe^kt 
I>9ttn.d  canyon  tr*iil# 
Cf  o»f  fxMnLttd  d«tert# 

01]7n|>#«tfoPtf«f^Urb 
Pwfclitorii  frfM  ■nfc)  ^tih 
C%ttwp  tmx^  ^^^^  *  Hi K* 
A%w  ^ft  to  tb^  wv#k« 


Cojft  filrinif  4 10  « <d%> 


Use  a  Navy  Anchor 


Send 
for  This 
Book 


A  stone  anchor  has  no  *'bite"— is 
a  cantankerous  thing  to  haul 
in-and  if  dropped  on  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  it  makes  leaks. 
Use  n  5  or  lO-pound  Navy 
Anchor,  It's  much  easier 
handled.    Bites  quick — 
and  holdi  fart.     Heavi- 
ly  galvanlxed;  B^aran- 
teed.   Ha&t 

tactile:  ilvcij  bLrjtii         .^^^^I^^^^b       d  p  a  t  ^  rVa 

^^HH^^        ^^^^^^^^H   pound,    or 
w«ll     ^^^^  ^^^^P^H  t2.00fortlie 

IT.fm    ^^TM^      .^^^^   lO-Pound 
IN  your     vfMlGn.     .^^^^^  »«■ 

WORLD'S     LARGEST     MANUFACTURERS 
of  MARINE   HARDWAR B— Established  JS47 

Maitni  Silencer  for  Mator  BoaTt 


See  THB  COUNCIL  FIRS  for  aolutioo'of  your  •hooting,  fishing  and  cemping  problema. 
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The  Open   Road 


On  Taking  Chances 


WE  have  long  had  general  comment,  much  at- 
tention, and  some  specific  activity  in  the  way 
of  that  catch  word,  SAFETY  FIRST.  It  has  borne 
its  fruit.  Like  many  another  movement,  however 
successful  initially,  it  has  become  more  or  less  com- 
monplace. We  still  repeat  it,  but  carelessly.  That 
attitude,  too,  has  borne  its  own  fruit. 

The  most  recent  method  of  driving  the  necessity  for 
CARE  home  forcibly  is  by  specific  instance.  We  quote 
from  two  railroad  bulletins,  each  being  one  of  a  series, 
without  further  comment. 


In  the  last  three  years— 1912,  1913.  and 
1914 — 442  persons  who  ventured  without 
authority  on  the  tracks  and  property  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
were  killed  and  394  injured. 

These  lives  were  lost  because  these  persons 
needlessly  exposed  themselves  to  the  danger 
of  death  or  injury  by  making  use  of  railroad 
tracks  and  right  of  way  as  a  public  highway. 

When  you  use  the  railroad  tracks  and 
right  of  way  as  a  highway  to  save  time  or 
trouble,  you  are  putting  your  life  in  deadly 
peril.  In  the  year  1914  a  total  of  5,471  lives 
were  lost  in  this  manner  on  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States. 

You  would  not  willingly  expose  yourself 
to  disease.  WHY  expose  yourself  tp  a  peril 
as  great? 


Were  You  One? 

Last  month  306  persons  took  chances,  and 
lost.  On  Subway  platforms  690  of  these  did 
not  "watch  their  steps."  237  were  struck  by 
car  doors. 

Carelessness  causes  accidents  despite  safety 
measures. 

NEW  YORK  INTBRBOROUGH. 


A  Book  for  Auto  Tourists 

IF  you  intend  to  do  extended  touring  this  season, 
there  is  a  book  you  ought  to  read — "By  Motor  to 
the  Golden  Gate,"  by  Emily  Post.  It  is  not  written 
as  a  handbook,  but  several  chapters  contain  more  than 
a  little  information  which  we  recommend  for  the 
practical  hints  on  food  and  clothes.  Far  be  it  from 
the  editor  of  this  department  to  tell  the  girls  how  they 
shall  dress.  It  is  always  apparent  when  they  have 
dressed  in  good  taste,  or  serviceably,  or  both.  How 
they  may  reach  that  ideal  is  told  in  interesting  detail 
by  Mrs.  Post. 

Aside  from  its  value  to  the  prospective  tourist,  "By 
Motor  to  the  Golden  Gate,"  has  a  story  to  tell — and 
does  it  well. 

Plenty  of  Time,  O  States! 

CALIFORNIA  leads  the  States  in  amount  of  money 
allotted  through  the  Federal  Road  Aid  Act  for 
the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  within  or  partly 
within  National  Forests.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  Secretary  Houston  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture plans  far  ahead.  The  exact  amount  of  money 
which  each  state  will  have  to  spend  for  191 8,  for  in- 
stance, has  already  been  announced. 

As  approved,  the  Federal  Aid  is  as  follows:  Alaska, 
^6,354;  Arizona,  ^58,604;  Arkansas,  ^,803;  Cali- 
fornia, $140,988;  Colorado,  ^2,575;  Idaho,  $108,730; 
Montana,  $70,042;  Nevada,  $19,296;  New  Mexico, 
$42,495;  Oregon,  $128,111;  South  Dakota,  $8,092; 
Utah,  $41,167;  Washington,  $91,944;  Wyoming, 
$40,684. 

Florida,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  and  Oklahoma  win  a  total  of  $9,995.  Georgia, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  receive  $21,120. 

After  deducting  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  available 
for  19 1 8  to  be  held  as  a  contingent  fund,  the  residue 
was  divided. 

One  half  of  the  remainder  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
National  Forest  Lands  within  each  state,  the  other 
half  allotted  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  rimber  and 
forage  resources  within  the  Forests. 


Thf  articUs  described  below  have  been 
tested  and  approoed.  Complete  infor- 
nuuion  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
The  coupon  on  page  41S  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 


c^ 


Ouiing  service  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
reader.  The  editor  will  be  glad  to  ff- 
commend  reliable  outdoor  goods  and 
answer  all  questions  pertaining  to  out" 
door  life  and  recreation. 


A  Folding  Umbrella  that  Works  (6) 


THE  umbrella  here  illustrated  will  fit  your  fifteen- 
inch  traveling  case.  More  than  that,  it  is  built 
in  a  very  permanent  way  with  no  parts  likely  to  give 
trouble.  In  addition  to  these  features,  it  looks  as  well 
as  an  umbrella  ever  does. 


Taking  the  umbrella  when  opened,  a  slight  up  and 

down  movement  of  the  left  hand  in  the  position  here 

shown  causes  the  hinges  to  work  as  in  this  picture. 

Then  the  slide  here  held  in  the  left  hand  is  pushed  to  the 

(Continued  cm  pcgt  41S) 
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Eat  in  Comfort 

TOURISTS  —  P1CN1CKER5  —  CAMPERS 

Hew  M  ■  hnndy.  eiwnpanrt^  i5e]tp«natv«;  fddlinf  ubk  th*r 
witl  mt,\i;  youf  rntc  loun,  ptcnici,  y^cBlK^n  trir*  atwl  camp- 
ins  purtJM  br  roorr  ^jovaUe.  Wt  will  be  fUd  to  wild 
vou  not  <*i  apptovil,  lo  yuu  can  tee  fof  yuuTipJf  oil  our  mk. 
I»w  fonvcDKnl  il  ii,  Ibnw  h«ftdt  hi  tarry  ind  id  up  ■nd 
uKtf  ■  ifrDcigf  roomy  ivbjlf  it  enaka  Ln  «  few  minute.  See 
l»w  jffiu  4»B  e*l  in  coinldrl  wilh  yo*ir  food  awiiIi'  from  bun* 
■tkJ  inwrrti.     Tlw 


O  U  X  I  M  Ci 

M  Bi*ete  lo  fold  up  of  uidcm  m  m  few  m^utiBf '  lime. 
— fold  lip  lo  bt  in.  1  tusvaj  lt»K  24  in  Joog^by  6in,  m 
diARietrii — lunlokl  to  «l#nd  24  in.  KihK^  24  in, 
wide  »tvA  ftdjiMt  fitMfn  32  in,  t$  40  lo.  Ic'^a', 
Ma^  witfi  riirid  mn'gle  iteeli  trune  irtd  liiht 
folding  (ibr*  board  top,  M«de  IQ  l«it  » llfe^tim*. 
Wfite' today  f(»r  free  foider  »ulcts  iuod  lull  paf* 
iiculirf  nf  ^ar  sppcid^  tpprD^sl  Iqmf  price  olfn. 
Addfen 

THE  POLHAMUS  COMPANY 
D^pt    102  FORT  WAYNE*  IND 


The  "BiHliiit*^   Canoe   Carrier 

L>c»iibltfi  eh«  I'tc^ajuria  ot  CanoclnA 
JUril  lift  vnil  iiif  cicj^'v— illriYu  Ji«et  Into  crib4i(l— 
«Qit  imfch     Simple— •nbtUiitliil  und  tne^peD»LT*. 

K,  G^  B|]liat«N  4*  Snow  St..  PvuttdmicvM  1. 


PECACO  CANOES 

THE    LATEST    Iff VENTION    OF!«|    FAMOUS 
^  PENOBSCOT   INDIAW •  ^ 


SEND   FOR   CATALOQ 


PENOBSCOT    CANOE    OO.,    MILFORD,    MAINE 


Tdw  V«  indttntdtnt  •fvmnthir  and  hvtth  with  m   StrBem   TraiUr. 
Just  stt  it  up  mnd  thatU  httm. 


Take  Your  Vacation  With  A 

SORLIEN^^ 

ODTING  TRAILER 

GO  a-roving  this  vacation 
with  your  car  and  a  Sorlien 
Outing  Trailer.  Taste  the  jovs 
of  the  open  road  with  luxury.  The 
sound  shelter,  spring  beds  and  ice 
box  of  the  Sorlien  combine  the 
comforts  of  home  with  the  jovs 
of  campins  out.  With  two  light 
cots,  wnich  may  be  carried  in  the 
box,  you  can  easily  shelter  a  party 
of  six  in  your  Sorlien  Trailer. 

The  Sorlien  is  the  trailer  with- 
out a  worry  attached. 

Study  these  specifications  and  you'll  sec 
why: 

Black  Oiled  Duck  Canopy  Top. 
Sagless  Spring  Beds.  42^'  wide. 
Provision  Chamber.  8"  x  12"  x  22". 
Body.  81"  long  x  44"  wide  x  12"  deep. 
Platform  Springs. 
Average  Weight.  571  lbs.  completely  equipped. 

(Lightest  Trailer  Made.) 

MODBL  A 

Chrome  Vanadium  Steel  Axles.  Artillery 
Wheels  with  Ball  Bearings.  Cups  and  Cones. 
Pneumatic  Tires — $195. 

MODBL  B 

Liggett  Axles,  Sarven  Patent  Ball  Bearing 
Wheels.  Kelly-Springfield  Solid  Rubber  Tirca 
—$175. 

Write  for 
SorUen  Booklet  "A"  Today 

SORLIEN  CEILING  BED  COMPANY 
406  Sixth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Editor  of  FOLLOWING  THE  BALL  will  give  you  Aill  information  about  all  outdoor  games. 

L-'iy  iiiiLC^u  kjy     -^fc—^  ■v.v^  "^-^  x'-X  ■- ^ 
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peak  and  the  top  folded  close  to  the  main  stem.'  A 
hinge  then  folds  the  stem  in  the  middle  so  that  it  lies 
close  to  the  folded  top.  By  releasing  a  spring  catch 
at  the  handle,  the  curved  part  is  released,  thus  reducing 
the  length  to  half  that  here  shown. 

By  reversing  the  process,  beginning  with  the  opposite 
of  the  position  shown  in  this  illustration,  you  get  the 
first  operation  in  preparing  for  rain.  A  light  up  and 
down  motion  of  the  left  hand  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  the  umbrella  take  its  proper  shape  and  con- 
dition. 

A  very  light  limp  case  comes  with  the  outfit  and 
encloses  the  two  parts.  G>mplete  directions,  including 
four  pictures  showing  the  complete  process  of  opening 
and^dosing,  accompany  the  umbrella. 

At  ^3.75)  taking  into  account  the  convenience, 
wearing  qualides,  and  permanence  of  this  umbrella, 
it  is  well  worth  serious  consideration  by  all  who  travel. 


Since  We  Must  Shave  (7) 


Easily  grasped  in  one  hand,  and  half  the  length  of  the 
usual  rib  is  the  size  of  this  umbrella 


EVEN  sportsmen  and  travelers  must  shave  some- 
times. Every  added  convenience  adds  some  joy 
to  a  laborious  and  inconvenient  operation.  A  shaving 
brush  which  I  did  not  borrow  from  the  manufacturer 
for  purposes  of  tesdng,  but  which  I  luckily  stumbled 
upon  two  years  ago  is  worthy  of  consideradon. 

A  metal  case  is  fitted  with  a  cap  at  the  larger  or 
handle  end  and  the  bristle  end  screws  into  the  other  end 
of  the  handle.  When  on  the  road,  the  screw-cap  and 
the  bristles  may  be  removed,  the  latter  encased  in  the 
handle,  and  the  screw-cap  replaced.  It  is  then  little 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  a  fountain  pen,  and  half  as 
long.  Better  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brush  itself, 
is  fully  protected.    I  can  recommend  it  heartily. 

My  own  has  crossed  this  continent  twice  and  made  a 
round  trip  to  Europe.  It  has  been  under  fire  from  both 
sides  now  at  war — as  well  as  from  constant  use.  Set 
in  rubber,  the  bristles  have  a  permanence  all  their  own. 
My  own  shows  no  signs  of  ceasing  to  d<>  business  at  the 
old  stand — my  chin. 

Use  a  Bumper  (8) 

THE  use  of  a  bumper  proves  wise  precaution  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  or  driver  of  an  automobile.  The 
use  or  non-use  of  such  an  article  is  no  longer  a  quesdon 
open  to  debate.  The  "Ayes"  have  it. 

Naturally,  there  are  details  to  be  determined  before 
final  selection  is  made.  Other  things  being  equal,  ap- 
pearance counts  heavily.  A  bumper  should  seem  to  be 
built-in  as  part  of  the  automobile. 

Simplicity  is  desirable,  yet  the  simplest  bumper  might 
be  so  unwieldy  for  the  sake  of  ruggedness  that  its 
appearance  would  kill  the  desire  for  it.  If  the  same 
result  can  be  arrived  at  without  an  undue  complicadon 
and  the  looks  of  the  car  at  least  not  detracted  from, 
that  bumper  is  a  good  buy. 

The  Sager  Spring  Steel  Bumper  tests  by  this  depart- 
ment are  responsible  for  that  discussion  of  the  desirable 
qualities  in  this  part  of  automobile  equipment.  The 
name  "Spring  Steel"  is  misleading  because  it  does  not 
tell  enough.  The  crossbar  is  spring  steel,  and  will 
absorb  a  very  considerable  shock.  In  addition,  however, 
to  this  there  is  a  coil  spring  which  works  in  a  piston  on 
either  side,  where  the  bumper  is  attached.  This  double 
feature  adds  very  greatly  to  the  vdlue.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  bumper  is  satisfactory.  The  angle  at  which 
it  rests  is  adjustable  to  suit  the  traffic  likely  to  be 
encountered,  the  lines  of  the  car  upon  which  it  is  placed, 
or  the  whim  of  the  owner.  At  ^12,  it  appears  well 
worth  using. 


Editor,  THE  OPEN  ROAD 

OUTINO,  141  W.  Mth  St.,  New  York 


June,  1917. 


Please  inform  me  as  to  the  price,  address  of  manufacturer  and  other  details  concerning  the  article 
mentioned  in  THE  OPEN  ROAD  and  listed  below. 
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iBltihciRtngUnii^  rehned  G>j|€€ 


h  100%  Pure,  Soluble  Coffee 

All  the  crystalized  goodness  in 
the  coffee  berry  that  is  good 
to  use.  Dissolves  instantly 
in  either  hot  or  iced  water. 

No  Coffee^Pot—No  Dripping— No  Waste 

Every  cup  made  to  order  at 
a  strength  to  suit  each  indi- 
vidual taste. 


Sian€fanf  30c  $ixe  can  {jtquhaltnt  ^  Ih,  btan  coffee)  meoMuret  2\i  in.  by  2  in. 
Three  alze»—30c,  50c,  90c.     Slightly  higher  in    Weti,   South  and  Canada 

a  WASHINGTON  COFFEE  SALES  CO..       79  WALL  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Uni-Lectnc 

Ev«i*i|  Suminei* 


Tli« 

tiflni^    ten    the 

!*ijniQiirr  home  etootrk- 

eiirretit  far  both  llfltal  HJifl 

power,     At  H  VPTK  notnlnttJ  tmt 

y fiij  <^n.  lia  vn  *l  1 1  h*s  It  fth  1 1  jo  u  ft**-^    . 

BIG  CAPACITY 


cftpa<?lty 
electric  —  - 


ttoTH,  tv4«t«r  itOTH^  flr«l«i»  rorjlrecft.  iLn  1 


of  your  cw  or  tm,vu>t  boat  whlln  unfog  eurrcat  for  ottser  purpowa. 

NO  BELTSn-NO  BATTERIES-MO  VOLT 

pa  lent  ed.  hlitb  »iw<*d,  roUry  ilMvo  vftlv*  ehwIh*  <)j1vm  the  "^*°^™^^h  .'^.lli^ 


• » I  I oi  I 


niflTit'i      re™  the  -ttniP  .itanrtard  larnv  biiJbi  and  e  erirloiJ  devlc^ii  uaod  IQ 
vmjr  elty  boiap  and  ubLainable  to  any  elecirleal  supp^iy  Brorp. 

EASY  TO  CARE  FOR-EASY  TO  OPERATE 

Tfi<>  VnX-l^cWf  Ifl  built  in  OOP  romtMCt  wnlt  ffllb  the  erwi™?  afi<5  «mi- 

anlr  the  aire  ind  *ltpnLloQ  tb*t  you  w«u  d  «l^^*«>:,  "^|^i"tJ  '"^^ 
which  ymi  ©meet  m.ny  yean  of  «"  «*-     wm^  i^Jiirir 
armiUIAil  that   eofine   can    bo  stotipp(l  by  tfirKch  JfH'jitwl  m 
brdrooEH.     b»-Aiisp  Btoriiirp  haii*rie«  are  unn*fflGsiftfy  wnii 
the  Uni-I^cirlc.  we  tfsi(irunu?e  U*'  entlT*  uutPt      ii  niM 
pmven  H*  ^mclcncy  &nd  iN'ouomy  by  actual  iH.«rvi<^  !0 
ibp  bniidji  of  u^rs. 

WATERMAN  MOTOR  COMPANY 
111  ML  UlitH  An.  Dtvwt,  M^L 


Uni-Lec-tric; 

LJGMTJMG  SYSTCH 


nigitizeo  k 
The  OUTINQ  Departments  are  made  to  serve  tbe  readers 
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Tour  Anywhere 
Without  Hotel  Bills 

Hitch  an  Auto-Kamp  Trailer  to  your  car.  Be 
at  home  anywhere,  with  a  completely  equipped 
living  and  sleeping  tent,  electric  light/  two  full 
size  beds,  cook  stove,  ice  box,  complete  cooking 
outfit,  dishes,  cutlery  and  dust-proof  food  com- 
partment that  carries  an  ample  supply  of  food  for 
several  people. 

ThAlLEJ? 

tMves  hotel  bills,  garaffe  ezpenaet,  delays  and  discomfort 
Pays  for  itself  In  one  season  and  makes  tourlns  or  outing 
trips  very  inexpensive.  Last  summer  a  party  of  four  made 
a  two  weeks'  trip  with  an  Auto-Kamp  at  a  total  expense 
of  only  924-He8S  than  50  cents  a  day  apiece.  It's  cheaper 
than  staying  at  home  and  lots  of  fun. 

The  Auto-Kamp  attaches  by  univeisal  socket  ioint. 
Adjustable  to  any  car.  and  folds  compactly  like  a  Pullman 
bcr  th.  It  follows  your  rear  wheels  around  comers  or  turns, 
at  any  speed  and  over  any  kind  of  roads.  You  can  set  it 
up  anywhere  you  choose  in  seven  minutes.  Make  camp 
beside  the  road,  under  a  great  oak.  near  a  lieautiful  river 
or  lake  in  the  forest— anywhere. 

Don't  Delay— Write  for  Booklet 

Complete  specifications  and  terms.  Get  full  informa- 
tion about  the  Auto-Kamp  Trailer.  Read  the  testimonials 
of  users.  But  do  it  now — before  you  forget,  as  later  we 
may  not  be  able  to  accept  your  order. 

nif  AMo-Canr  MiaMiit  &,  "MS'SJ* 


HUDSON  RIVER 
NIGHT    LINES 

The  comfortable  way  to  travel  be- 
tween New  York  City,  Albany 
and  Troy  en  route  to 

The  Adiroiidacks 
Lake  Champlain 
The  North  &  West 

Daily  Service 

Through  rail  tickets  between  New  York 
and  Allniny  or  Troy  in  either  direction  are 
accepted  on  these  lines. 

Have  you  teni  for  your  eopjf  of  ibe 
"Searchligk  Magazine  ?  " 

R.  M.  MUCH,  PassengM'  Traffic  Manafer 
Pier  32,  North  River,  New  York 

Hudson  Navigation  Company 


A  SUMMER  Camp 

FOR  YOUR  BOYS  OR  GIRLS  T 

Thinking  about  what'*  bear  for  them  next 
summer?    Then  turn  to  the  C«mp  Section  of 

HARPER'S   MAGAZINE 

for  it  is  in  Harper's  Miigaiir**  that  you 
find  the  widest,  the  beat,  and  eno*t  depend- 
able  iifi lectio n  of  iumrncr  camps,  m  well  «i 
private  and  preparatory  schools  and  ooHegcnt. 


Please  Mention  OUTING  When  Corresponding  With  Advertisers 
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HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 

One  hundred  and  Fifty  Mile*  of  mapiificait 
river  tctntry,  i«n  from  America*!  motk  com- 
modioufl  river  tteamerft  1b^w«eti  Albany  and 
New  York. 

ONE  DAY  OUTINGS 

lo  Poughkeepiie,  Newbujrgh*  Beir  Mountwa 
and  pointi  of  intetesl  between  New  York  and 
Albany. 

ExeeUejiS  ReMoaront        Superior  OKftatr^i 
Dutf  {cx«pt5u&dlAy}  bci^veA  Albany  ud  New  York. 
AH  tSroufh  rail  bskrU  brtwcru  Afb^n?  mnd  New  York 
Accepted,     &:nd  4  Cfnii  tor  Ulmtrdlcd  lilcttliiic. 

HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 

Dcabrosfca  SL  Pi^t  New  York 

iittNiiiiii  rtiiiiiiiiijiLtiiiiiiii]  FtiEiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiimrEiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  hiiiiiiiii  i  tittiiiiiiiii  rEEiiiiiii 


Amflriea'a  FiiiAst  Canoe 

Speed,  lightness  and  beantif nl  finish  combined 
to  the  hlffhest  decree.   Write  for  free  oataloar  Bhowinar 
the  many  distinctive  features  of  the  Radnewis, 
Racine  Boat  Company,  Depl»  Pt    Racine,  Wia. 


The  King  Minnow  Net 


On  the  Job  for  Fourteen  Years 

dependable  and  indispensable,  guaranteed 
unconditionally  for  one  year.  Make  all 
complaints  direct  to  us  with  name  of 
dealer  you  purchased  from  and  date  pur- 
chased on  guarantee  tag.  We  will  repair 
or  replace  broken  net  without  charge  or 
question.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  King. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you  we  will  send  pre- 
jjaid  on  receipt  of  price  to  your  address- 
4s4  ft^ILM;  3s3  ft.,$1.75;  2>2  ft.,$l.Sf 

W.  H.  REISNER  MFG.  CO. 

Hagerstown       -        -       Maryland 


Sportsmen,  Here's  Your  Canoe ! 


For  that  early  fall  sporting  trip  or  to 
get  out  where  it's  cool  now,  there's 
nothing  as  fine  as  an 

Wd&bwnCoiwe 

"Old  Towns"  last  indefinitely— 
they're  always  safe,  swiff  and  easy 
to  paddle.  The  universal  choice  of 
sportsmen  everywhere  because 
they're  the  best  Write  for  catalog. 
Order  from  dealer  or  factory— $34  up. 
Quick  delivery. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  COMPANY 
606  Middle  St.,  Old  Town,  Mabiep  U.S.  A. 


Ideal  Woods  Boot 

Made  of  special  Japonica  oil  tanned  or  black 
waterprcof  chrome  moccaoin  stock;    r*^sist 
hardest  wear;  serves  ideally  when  suU,  pli-i 
able,  waterproof  Woods  Boots  are 
wanted,  at  moderate  price.  Ask  for 
catalogue  04. 

E.  A.  BUCK  CO  Bangor.  Maine 


America's  Newest  Fly  Reel! 

Anglers  will  find  that  this  new  American 
Fly  Reel  is  equal  to  the  best  imported  type, 
while  at  its  price,  it  is  the  best 
fly  reel  that  money  can  buy. 
The  "Rainbow"  Red  is  exception- 
ally light,  weighing  only  3  W  oz..  yet 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  hardest 
usage.  Compact  in  size,  yet  givea 
good  U«T^  capacity. 
So  perfectly  balanced,  so  smooth 
working,  ao  sturdy,  so  convenient 
in  its  "takapart"  feature  is  the 
"Rainbow,"  that  it  gives  anglers  a 
degree  of  pleasure  from  fly  fishing 
never  before  experienced.  Price,  $5.00 
FREB—Writefar  dtseriptiv^drcuiar. 

A.  F.  MEISSELBACH  k  BRO. 
6  Consress  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


THB  OPBN  ROAD    will  answer  your  Motor  and  Travel  questions. 


The  Council  Fire 


BDITBD  BY 

L.  STEWART  WELLS 


Trap  Shooting  —  Rifles  —  Fishing  — 
Tackle  and  Equipment  for  the  Summer 

Pigeon  Preparedness 


NEVER  before  within  the  memory  of  Outino  has 
public  interest  in  shooting  reached  such  propor- 
tions as  at  the  present  time.  Every  mail  brings  in- 
quiries on  the  subject  and  unfortunately  most  of  these 
concern  the  Springfield.  I  say  unfortunately  ^because 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  this  arm  and  quite  as 
difficult  to  find  a  place  to  use  it  once  it  has  been  obtained. 

You  who  are  so  keen  on 
shooting,  Why  not  the 
shot  gun? 

Of  course  it's  a  long  cry 
from  the  trap  gun  to  a  rifle 
that  kills  at  three  miles, 
but  the  training  to  be 
obtained  from  the  former 
is  by  Qo  means  to  be 
despised.  In  modem  war- 
fare, you  seldom  shoot  at 
an  enemy  but  rather  at 
his  position  in  order  to 
discourage  him  from  at- 
tempting to  get  yon,  but 
when  he  dofs  come,  he 
comes  on  the  jump  and 
you  have  to  stop  him  and 
do  it  quickly  and  com- 
pletely or  suffer  the  rather 
unpleasant  alternative  of 
several  inches  of  cold, 
unyielding  steel  exploring 
your  inwards. 

And  there  you  have  the 
whole  story!  Trap  shoot- 
ing .  trains  hand,  body, 
eye,  and  brain  to. co-operate  and  to  do  so  in  the  flicker 
of  an  eyelid.  The  whole  trick  of  the  sport  is  to 
pulverize  a  small  and  rapidly  moving  target  within  a 
second  or  less  of  the  rime  you  first  see,  it  and  when  you 
have  learned  to  do  this  with  passable  regularity  you 
have  accomplished  a  whole  lot  toward  greater  efficiency 
in  the  field,  be  it  of  sport  or  war. 

Of  course  the  best  of  pigeon  shots  may  turn  out  a 
pitiable  duffer  when  a  service  rifle  is  first  placed  in 
his  hands  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  his  trap-acquired 
ability  of  accurately  judging  distances  and  speeds 
instantaneously  can  fail  to  be  of  immense  help  to  him 
in  mastering  his  new  arm.  With  the  follower  of  the 
"sport  alluring"  the  trick  of  covering  a  moving  object 
has  become  well  nigh  a  reflex  action  and  when  muscles 

[422J 


"Pull"  and  "dead"  arc  the  only  two  words  in  the 
language  when  this  squad  holds  the  firing  line 


and  mind  have  been  taught  to  work  in  such  perfect 
harmony  the  result  cannot  be  other  than  of  benefit. 

Up  to  the  present  time  (except  for  a  few  clumsy 
disappearing  devices)  your  rifle  shot  has  had  to  go 
afield  for  practice  on  other  than  stadonary  targets 
with  the  result  that  he  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
blazing  away  at  a  fixed  point  that  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible for  him  to  read- 
just his  system  to  novel 
condirions.  It  is  likewise 
well  nigh  impossible  to 
persuade  a  peevish  foe  to 
stand  still  long  enough 
to  permit  of  deliberate  aim. 
I  am  at  present  very 
much  interested  in  a  new 
device  which  bids  fair  to 
do  for  the  rifle  shooter 
what  the  blue  rock  has 
done  for  the  shot  gun 
enthusiast.  Briefly,  it 
consists  of  a  motion 
picture  screen  on  which 
may  be  shown  game, 
soldiery,  and  other  objects 
in  action.  The  rifleman 
stands  before  this  with  a 
.22  and  the  instant  his 
bullet  strikes  the  screen 
the  picture  stops  and  the 
effect  of  his  fire  is  plainly 
indicated.  It  will  be  some 
months  before  this  inven- 
tion will  be  available  to 
the  public  and  several  more  months  before  galleries 
will  be  opened  in  sufficient  numbers  to  afford  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  the  country  at  large. 

I  mention  the  Animated  Target  here  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its  immediate  interest  as  to  illustrate  my 
contention  that  the  pigeon  traps  offer  an  interesring 
and  profitable  field  of  endeavor  for  the  non-shooting 
citizen  who  feels  inclined  to  devote  his  leisure  to 
familiarizing  himself  with  fire  arms  with  a  view  to 
possible  military  service.  Within  the  past  few  weeks 
an  officer  in  our  National  Guard  who  had  earned  a 
brilliant  reputation  and  an  enviable  record  on  the 
ranges  was  invited  to  have  a  try  at  the  "movies."  A 
group  of  stadonary  N.  R.  A.  targets  were  thrown  on 
iCoHiiumed  on  Pct4  4'4) 
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Boyhood  days  had  nothing  on  this 


When  it  comes  to  recreation 
every  man  lis  a  grown-up.  boy— 
and  trap-shooting  comes  nearer  to 
satisfying  that  boyish  longing  to 
"pot"  something  than  any  other 
sport. 

After  a  fine,  sunshiny  afternoon 
at  the  traps  your  mind  is  relaxed, 
your  nerves  are  set  up  again.  It's 
the  ideal  sport  for  men  and  women. 

The  best  sport  for  the  money 

People  are  daily  realizing  that 
trap-shooting  offers  more  genuine 
recreation  for  the  money  than  any 
other  sport.  New  clubs  are  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  country. 

There  is  probably  a  club  in  your 
neighborhood.  If  not,  write  to  us 
and  we  will  help  get  the  club 
started. 

Starting  the  sport  right— 
the  gun  to  use 

To  start  trapshooting  right  it  is 


important  to  get  the  right  gun. 
On  account  of  its  safety,  strength, 
lightness  and  balance,  the  Win- 
chester shotgun  is  the  choice  of 
trapshooters  the  country  over. 
Made  in  the  standard  12  gauge  and 
also  in  the  lighter  20  gauge  model, 
more  popular  with  women  and 
new  shooters  because  of  its  light- 
ness and  very  slight  recoil.  The 
ammunition  for  the  20  gauge  gun 
costs  less. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  hammer 
gun,  there  is  the  model  No.  97,  12 
and  16  gauge.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  No.  12  model,  but  with  ham- 
mer action. 

.  For  more  detailed  descriptions  of  these 
guns  send  for  the  new  1917  Winchester 
catalog.  We  have  prepared  an  interesting 
illustrated  booklet  on  the  Sport  of  Trap- 
shooting.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with 
one,  or  we  will  send  you  a  copy  on  request. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
Dept.  13       New  Haven,  Conn. 


M»d€l  N:  li—Tak*-d9wn,  hammtrltis,  rettating  skHgUM.  iiadt 
in  llgaug*.  weight  ah^ut  7\  its.,  in  iOgmuge,  weight  aieut6Us.—m»re  ppfular 
with  w«m«H  mnd  ntw  sh99terst  ^ecmust  0/  Us  lightntss  mnd  very  siight  reeoii. 


M0dei  N0.  VT—S^iM  frame  9r  take-dawn^  repeating  shmteun.  S0Ud  trame  made  in  It 
gauge  onlw.  Take-dewn  models  made  in  11  gauge,  weight  ad^ut  7\  tbs.;  in  16  gauge, 
weight ahaut  TH  lis.  The  favaritewitk  shaeters  whe  preier  m  pumpgun  with  a  hammer. 

IVtNCHBSTEk 


World  Standard  Arma  and  Ammanition 


See  THE  COUNCIL  FIRE  for  solution  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  camping 
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Look  to  your  laurels  gentlemen!    "Ladies  first"  is  no  longer  a  platitude  but  a  condition.    The  young 
woman  pictured  here  broke  seventy-nine  straight  as  I  watched 


the  ffcreen  and  he  promptly  obliterated  the  bullsejre 
of  each  and  every  one.  Next  a  bear  was  shown  slowly 
climbing  a  tree  at  perhaps  200  yards — A/  hit  it  in  tfu 
hind  leg.  And  when  running  deer  and  flying  birds  were 
projected  he  uiually  registered  on  the  landscape  a 
cofifiderable  distance  behind  his  mark  I 

Average  field  shots  who  were  present  never  missed 
their  quarry  and  very  seldom  failed  to  strike  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  the  vital  spot.  To  say  that  our 
officer  friend  was  astonished  at  his  showing  is  to  under- 
•tate  the  case,  and  yet  there  was  really  no  occasion  for 
surprise — all  of  his  practice  had  been  on  a  still  mark 
and  he  had  consequently  been  deprived  of  the  schooling 
of  eye,  hand,  and  mind  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
field  or  at  the  traps. 


The  ease  with  which  every  one  can  enjoy  the  bluf 
rocks  is  another  great  point  in  their  favor.  Few  tons 
can  boast  of  a  rifle  range,  but  almost  every^commuDky 
has  a  set  of  regulation  traps  and  where  this  is  not  i» 
case  the  hand  trap  offers  excellent  sport  and  still  more 
excellent  practice. 

Nor  is  the  game  essentially  a  rich  man's  pasdne. 
Thirty-five  dollars  will  buy  a  good  trap  gun,  serts 
dollars  an  excellent  trap  or  four  dollars  will  cover  tii^ 
best  of  hand  traps.  With  these  and  an  open  field  ooe 
may  be  sure  of  a  royal  good  time  and  invaluable  ttaimsi 
in  marksmanship. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  the  novice  should  join  a  6^ 
in  order  to  derive  the  benefits  accruing  from  shooting  c 
iConHntud  <m  pcge  4^ 


^^''Hilrinrn  of  the  Whippany  River  Club  whose  do-otion  to  the  day  birds  is  eiridenced  by  their  high  sctars 
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Real  Sport  at  the  Traps 

'X^RAP  SHOOTING  is  an  exhilarating  pastime. 

■^  It  provides  thrills  for  red-blooded  outdoor  men. 

There  is  rea!  sport  in  shooting  clay  pigeons  and  an 

added  zest  to  the  fun  when  you  use  Peters  Shells. 

Peters  Shells  are  dependable,  carefully  made,  with 
the  protection  of  the  shooter  always  in*  mind,  for 
they  are  reinforced  in  the  head  with  steel- 


ed 


» 


Steel  Where  Steel  Belongs 

A  Peters  Shell  is  a  quality  shelL  The  primer  is  sure-fire. 
The  gun  wads  are  of  pure  elastic  felt  that  confine  the  gases, 
improve  shot  pattern  and  prevent  leading.  The  shot  is  made  in 
Peters  Shot  Tower  and  uniform  in  size  and  finish.    Peters  Shells 

operate  freely  in  all  kinds  of 
repeating  and  automatic  guns, 
because  the  firm  l)eveled  crimp 
holds  its  shape. 


Goad  shooters  everywhere 
demand  the  (g)  Brand  of 
ammunition.   Insist  on  it. 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  CO. 
Cincinnati 


BRANGHEa: 

Nt^W  York 
S.in  FrHincisco 
New  Orleans 


The  Editor  of  FOLLOWING  THB  BALL  will  gciv>>ou  full  infonnatioa  abouifail  outdoor  gajsit 
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competition  with  others.  There  are  usually  veteran 
shooters  among  the  members  of  such  organizations 
who  are  glad  to  give  pointers  to  beginners  and  in  many 
instances  the  instruction  of  professionals  may  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  of  late  to  enjoy  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  number  of  our  Eastern  Country  Qubs  and 
in  each  instance  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  note  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  members  for  my  favorite  sport. 
The  men  (in  uniform  for  the  most  part,  nowadays) 
spend  hours  in  smashing  the  flying  saucers  and  the 
women  are  not  at  all  behind  them  in  zeal  and  very  little 
on  the  score  cards. 

While  my  own  preference  is  for  the  smaller  gauges, 
both  for  field  work  and  at  the  traps,  I  should  advise 
the  standard  12  for  the  beginner  and  he  should  be 
exacting  as  to  the  fit  of  the  gun.  An  arm  that  does  not 
suit  the  shooter  is  an  abomination,  a  source  of  poor 
scores  and  physical  discomfort  even  to  the  most 
hardened  veteran  and  an  utter  impossibility  to  the 
tyro. 

If  you  belong  to  a  club,  be  its  purpose,  golf,*tennis, 
yachting,  or  just  sociability — get  the  members  together 
and  install  traps.  Outing  stands  ready  to  help  you 
in  the  good  work  with  plans  and  suggestions  even  to 
the  extent  of  putting  you  in  touch  with  instructors 
whose  services  are  gratis. 


Fair  samples  of  what  Long  Island  can  offer.    The 

largest  of  the  drum  fish  weighed  70  pounds;  the 

smallest  40 


New  York's  Fishln'  Hole 

HAVE  you  ever  had  a  fifty-pound  bass  on  the  other 
end  of  350  feet  of  number  12  line?  Are  you 
familiar  with  that  indescribable  feeling  when  you  know 
for  certain  that  you've  hooked  him  ?  Can  you  remember 
that  awful  moment  when  he  had  taken  all  your  line 
save  for  a  few  remaining  turns  and  you  held  your 
breath  for  fear  that  the  dumed  critter  would  make  his 
next  rush  straight  out  to  sea?  And,  oh,  the  supreme 
moment  when  the  monster  came  tumbling  in  with  the 
surf,  still  as  full  of  fight  as  a  hornet!  That  is  surf  fishing 
and  there  is  no  variation  of  the  gentle  art  more  fascinat- 
ing. 


Does  it  sound  good  to  you,  Mr.  Novice?  Then  get 
together  your  tackle  and  make  your  plans  to  include 
Long  Island,  for  along  the  shores  of  that  sea-girt  garden 
the  big  fellows  have  their  happy  hunting  grounds. 
Few  places  so  accessible  offer  such  excellent  sport 
to  the  saltwater  fisherman,  for  here  are  bass,  weakfish, 
king  fish,  that  prince  of  fighters,  the  bluefish,  the 
floppy  flounder,  and  the  recently  reformed  grayfish 
(nee  dog  fish). 

The  fishing  is  particularly  good  along  the  South 
Shore  where  many  attractive  resorts  offer  accommoda- 
tion to  the  angler. 

OUTING*S  Outing 

THIS  sitting  at  a  desk  day  in  and  day  out,  teUing 
other  people  (from  memory)  what  wonderful 
times  are  awaiting  in  the  woods,  on  the  mountains,  and 
by  the  sea  is  enough  to  get  on  the  nerves  of  a  saint,  and 
even  editors  are  saint-like  enough  to  have  nerves  1 

When  the  first  open  car  rumbled  down  Broadway  the 
editors  of  Outing's  three  Departments  stirred  uneasily 
in  their  chairs.  When  the  first  Summer  Girl  of  191 7 
vintage  appeared  in  the  sheerest  of  frocks  and  the 
heaviest  of  furs  the  Departmental  Sanctum  became  a 
place  of  discord  and  unrest  and  when,  yesterday,  we 
glimpsed  the  primary  male  straw  hat — it  was  just 
naturally  all  off.  There  and  then  we  left  the  great 
World  of  Sport  (which  hangs  breathlessly  upon  our 
words)  flat  as  a  pancake  and  adjourned  to  our  favorite 
beanery  for  lunch. 

That  repast  shall  live  in  history,  for  between  the 
apple  pie  and  the  coffee  the  most  perplexing  question 
of  all  time  was  solved — How  to  be  Happy  though 
Working.  Be  it  known,  then,  that  Outing's  Service 
Departments  have  planned  four  epoch  making  trips 
during  the  coming  summer — each  to  occupy  a  week's 
time.  We  shall  hit  the  Open  Road  with  auto  and 
trailer  for  seven  glorious  days,  we  shall  Follow  the  Ball 
into  the  wilderness  oti  foot  for  an  equal  period.  From 
Sunday  to  Sunday  we  shall  cook  our  meals  over  the 
Council  Fire  by  the  banks  of  some  stream  while  we 
cruise  in  a  canoe  with  an  outboard  motor,  and  we 
shall  dodge  submarines  in  a  motor  boat  along  our 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  half  a  fortnight. 

During  these  trips  we  shall  fish  and  shoot  and  tennis 
and  golf  and  loaf,  and  having  done  these  things  we 
willjgo  back  to  our  work  refreshed  and  filled  with  new 
ambition  and  experience.  We  shall  tell  you  about  the 
things  we  did  and  what  we  saw — we  shall  write  of  the 
car  and  the  trailer,  the  canoe  and  the  motor^boat. 
You  shall  know  what  we  wore  and  what  we  ate  and 
why.  You  shall  learn  of  our  equipment  and  its  merits 
or  demerits. 

All  these  things  we'shall  do  for  you,  dear  reader,  and 
gosh!  how  we  hate  it! 

A  New  Leather 

THE  Bureau  qf  Fisheries  is  conducting  some  in- 
teresting experiments  with   fish   skins,   particu- 
larly with  those  of  the  erstwhile  too  sociable  shark. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  skins  of  this  species 
(Continued  on  page  4'fX^ 
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HEINZ  57  VARIETIES 

— Real  baked  beans  —  oven-baked.  With  pork  or  with- 
out. With  tomato  sauce  or  witlmut.  How  do  you 
want  'em?  Good  hot  or  cold. 
— You  don't  have  to  stalk  the  wily  tomato  sauce  or 
snare  the  special  cheese.  Caught  and  cooked  for  you. 
Juit  heat  and  eat,  if  you  know  what's  good.  Very 
nourishing. 

HEINZ  Cream  Soups         —Celery,  Pea  and  Tomato. 

HEINZ  Tomato  Ketchup  — A  real  relish. 

HEINZ  Peanut  Batter      -^All  butter  purposes;  keeps  sweet. 

HEINZ  Pickles 

HEINZ  Preserres 

HEINZ! 

Sold  by  all  good  grocers — Send  for  list  of  the  57  Varieties 
H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


The  OUTING  Depiutinents  are  made  to  Mrve  the  readers. 
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have  been  turned  over  to  tanners  for  experimentation 
and  some  promising  looking  leather  has  resulted. 

The  samples  so  far  returned  are  at  present  under- 
going tests  to  determine  the  tensile  strength  and  wear- 
ing qualities  and  should  they  prove  satisfactory  the 
new  leather  will  doubtless  come  into  general  use. 

Just  how  far  this  product  will  supplant  cowhide  is 
a  matter  to  be  determined,  but  a  multitude  of  uses 
suggest  themselves.  I  should  like,  for  instance,  to 
add  a  layer  of  sharkskin  to  the  soles  of  my  wading 
boots.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  would  prove  a  won- 
derful slip  preventive. 

The  War  and  You 

As  I  write  this  the  country  at  large  is  undergoing 
a  characteristically  American  spasm.  From 
my  lofty  window,  New  York  is  a  veritable  sea  of 
tossing  flags — the  roar  of  the  Mongolia's  stern  gun  is 
echoed  in  the  blare  of  countless  brass  bands — thous- 
ands of  obviously  non-combatant  citizens  are  march- 
ing on  the  avenue,  and  in  the  restaurants  where  we 
dine  (when  we  find  time  for  such  things)  the  orchestras 
keep  us  busy  demonstrating  our  patriotism  at  the 
expense  of  our  digestions.  All  this  is  typically  Ameri- 
can. It  is  thrilling,  it  is  inspiring,  and — it  is  abso- 
lutely futile. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  seek  to  belittle  the  splendid 
spirit  that  actuates  the  flag-waving,  emblem-bedecked 
citizen,  the  anthem  singing  school  girl  or  the  suburban 
Home  Defense  Leaguer  who  gives  up  his  well  earned 
rest  in  guarding  a  two  by  six  water  works  of  enormous 
strategic  importance.  These  people  are  akin  to  those 
who  tossed  the  tea  into  Boston  Harbor,  they  are  of 
the  stock  that  left  a  trail  of  blood  at  Valley  Forge  for 
the  ages  to  follow.    Of  such  stuflP  is  America  made. 

We  do  not  lack  patriorisra  in  this  country.  We  are 
all  of  us  willing  to  serve  and  here  comes  the  rub- 
willingness  will  not  keep  a  man  on  his  feet  in  the  water- 
soaked  trench,  it  will  not  renew  worn  out  muscles 
on  the  forced  march  and  it  will  not  help  to  train  a 
gun  on  a  periscope  with  any  degree  of  success! 

Let  us  get  down  to  brass  tacks. 

What  we  need  is  men,  men  who  may  be  worked  and 
sweated  and  molded  into  efficient,  enduring  fighting 
machines.  The  celerity  with  which  our  military 
authorities  (and  there  are  none  better)  can  build  an 
army  depends  upon  the  foundation  upon  which  they 
begin.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  soldier  out  of  a  man 
in  a  few  months  of  concentrated  work,  but  no  power 
on  earth  can  make  a  man  out  of  an  inert  mass  of  flesh 
hung  over  a  skeleton. 

fFhat  sort  of  raw  material  are  you? 

If  you  have  pracdced  the  gospel  that  Outing  has 
been  preaching  for  the  past  thirty-three  years  you 
should  be  pretty  good  stuff  to  work  on.  You  should 
be  able  to  hit  what  you  aim  at  with  fair  consistency, 
you  should  know  how  to  make  a  sanitary,  confortable 
camp  under  adverse  conditions,  you  should  have  no 
trouble  in  packing  a  thirty-pound  sack  over  broken 
country  during  a  long  da/s  hike,  and  you  should  be 
able  to  cook  your  own  food  and  to  sleep  the  sleep  of 
the  just  on  the  bare  ground.  What  you  have  learned 
for  the  sport's  sake  you  should  be  able  to  apply  to 
the  grim  game  of  War. 


Perhaps  there  are  reasons  that  keep  you  from  the 
recruiting  tent  until  the  last  call  is  sounded  (I  have 
a  four-year  old  reason  myselQ*  In  that  case  you  can 
still  do  your  bit.  Put  yourself  into  such  physical 
shape  that  when  the  call  comes,  bt  it  for  service  in 
the  field  or  at  a  desk,  you  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  this  happy  result 
may  be  accomplished.  Do  you  live  in  town?  Then 
get  up  an  hour  earlier  than  is  your  wont  and  walk  to 
the  office.  Walk  home  again  at  night  and  forget  the 
automobile  on  Sundays  in  favor  of  a  cross  country  hike. 
You  will  be  surprised  how  rapidly  your  waist  line  will 
go  down  and  your  spirits  up! 

Is  your  home  in  the  country?  Rise  with  the  birds 
and  have  a  go  at  the  garden  before  breakfast  and 
when  you  go  to  the  8:15,  walkX  Knock  oflP  work  early 
on  Saturdays  and  spend  the  afternoon  on  the  local 
rifle  range  or  at  the  traps.  Join  your  Home  Defense 
Organization — ^ycu  will  learn  little  of  value  from  the 
military  standpoint  except  to  obey  orders,  but  if 
your  drills  do  nothing  else  they  will  keep  you  moving. 

Is  your  hobby  golf,  tennis,  canoeing,  shooting, 
fishing?  Then  play  your  own  particular  game  and 
play  it  hard.   There  can  be  no  better  preparedness. 

Try  This 

Scalloped  Crayfish. — 14  ounces  of  grayfish;  2  level 
tablespoons  butter;  3  level  tablespoons  flour;  i  tea- 
spoon lemon  juice,  or  \i  tablespoon  finely  chopped 
capers  or  sour  pickle;  i  cup  liquid  (water,  milk, 
tomato  juice,  or  canned  tomato  soup);  few  drops 
onion  juice;  few  grains  cayenne  pepper.  For  the 
sauce,  melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour,  and  cook  for  one 
minute;  then  add  liquid  and  boil  until  the  mixture 
thickens.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  oversalring 
this  sauce.  Into  a  baking  dish  put  alternate  layers  of 
fish  and  sauce,  cover  with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake. 

If  tomato  juice  or  tomato  soup  is  used  in  place  of 
water,  omit  the  lem^n  juice.  Vinegar  may  be  used  in 
place  of  lemon  juice.  Either  may  be  used  with  milk 
provided  it  is  not  added  until  the  sauce  has  become 
thick. 

2,000  Fishing  Days 

An  interesting  experiment  in  fishing  regulation  and 
conservation  is  now  being  put  into  eflPect  at  Pisgah 
National  Game  Preserve  in  Western  North  Carolina. 
Instead  of  opening  the  streams  to  all  comers  for  the 
length  of  the  season,  there  has  been  a  limit  set  upon  the 
number  of  fishing  days  for  the  season. 

No  individual  may  fish  more  than  four  days.  The 
total  number  of  fishing  days  is  2,000^  t.r.,  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  person  fishing  for  that  number  of  days. 
If  each  of  five  hundred  applicants  reserves  his  highest 
possible  number  of  days,  there  will  be  only  five  hun- 
dred permits  issued. 

The  Forester,  Mr.  Verne  Rhoades,  did  not  force  this 
plan  through  without  consultation.  Citizens  of  the 
country  about  there,  the  officials  at  Washington, 
Boards  of  Trade,  and  others  discussed  it  thoroughly 
before  adopting  it.  By  a  date  early  in  April  more  than 
half  of  the  fishing  days  had  been  awarded.  We  wel- 
come this  new  method  of  conservation. 


{Cmtlinued  on  page  430) ' 
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And  they  talk  about  imitating  a  live 
minnow.  YE  GODS!  if  a  live  minnow 
tried  to  imitate  one  of  our  Pork  Rind 
Minnows,  it  would  break  ita 
back  in  the  attempt,  and 
would  tneak  away  to  the 
nearest  rock  or  tog  and  hide 
its  head  in  f  hame. 

Our  pork  rind  strips  are  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  these  lures, 
thin  and  flexible,  free  from  grease  and  the  genuine  bear  our  label. 

If  your  dealer  is  "asleep  at  the  switch/^  send  in  your  remittance 
for  samples. 

A  I  C  /\  C  C  1718  to  17M  Columbus  Ro«d 

L.  •      r  VI  O  O  CLEVELAND,  O. 


If  You  Were  a  Fish 

would  you  strike  at  those  monstrosities  that 

you  have  been  hurling  at  them? — only  a  chunk 

of  wood  gaudily  painted  (to  catch  the  angler) 

and   just    bristling  with   gang 

hooks  (to  catch  the  weeds)  or 

would    you    strike 

something  more 

"delicatessen"    (as 

one  angler  put  it) 

Little  Egypt  Wlffsler  7S  cents  such   as  our    Pork 

—         Rind  Minnows,  that 


3S  cents 
13  pieces 


look  and  act  like  something. 


Skldder7BcenU 


**Cast'»  your  lot  with 


HQHOU 


Your  reel  will  ''sing"  its  praises  when  it 
is  oiled  with  this  Sportsmen  »  Oil 

Also  use  HOMOL  on  yotir  dry  flies,  hooks 
and  other  tackle— prevents  rust,  too.  Also 
good  for  guns,  typewriters,  bicycles,  phono- 
graphs and  all  light  machinery.  HOMOL 
in  the  HOMOL  patented  can  puts  a  drop 
of  the  slickest  oil  made  in  the  riyht  spot. 

If  your  dealer  has  not 
yet  received  his  supply  of  /T£\ 
HO  M  OL,  sen  d  us  a  q  uarte  r(    T^} 
and  his  name  and  we  will^^^^/ 
put  a  can  in  your  hands  ^"^ 
prom  p  tly ,  c  harges  pre  paid . 

Five  ftill  ounces  for  five  litile  nickela. 

WILLIAM  PETERMAN,  Ini;, 
200  FIPTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ThelReel 
That  Experts  Use 

Among   professional   anglers  — men 
know  and  want  the  best 

Takapart 

Bait  Casting  Reel 

is  regarded  as  America*!  highest  standard 
in  fishing  reels  —  supreme  in  lightness, 
strength  and  mechanical  perfection. 

More  Field  &  Stream  Contest  Prizes  have 
been  won  with  the  use  of  Meisselbach  Reels 
than  with  anv  other  make. 
Ask  your  tackle  dealer  to  ihow  you  the  "TakapErt 
H«l,  SS.SO,  and    Tfiuart"  Reel.  UlUe  brother  of  tti* 
"Takapart/'  $4*50, 
Write  for  lUusifottd  Caii^ou  ,>''*^ 

A.  F.  iEISSaiACH  k  BRO.    f^_^ 


at 


r'/^mfrvrt  SPORTSMAN'S 

V><V/111XV^1  t  FIRST    ESSENTIAL 
Feet  Stand  Hardest  Knocks.     Protect  Them  With 

Witch -E:1R  Boots 

Lightest,  easiest  boot  made.  All  heights  for  men  and  women. 


A«k  dealer  to  order  pair  or 
write    for    Catalog    "O'' 


Also  Moccasins,  Golf;  Ten n in. 
Baseball  and  all  Athletic  Shoes 


Witchell-SKeiU  Companxt     -     mcmSll 


THE  OPEN  ROAD  will  answer  your  Motor  and  Travel  quattions. 
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The  articles  described  below 
have  been  tested  and  approved. 
Complete  informatioii  will  be 
furnished  upon  request.  The 
coupon  on  page  436  may  be 
used  for  this  ptupose 
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A  Shirt  for  Cruisers  (10) 

A  COAT    of   the  usual  type  is  a  nuisance  in  the 
woods.     It   is   bulky,   confining,   and   is   never 
supplied  with  an  adequate  number  of  pockets. 

Not  so  with  the  cruising  shirt  here  shown.  It  has 
no  less  than  six  convenient  pockets  one  of  which  oc- 
cupies  the   entire   back   of  the   garment,  measuring 


F 


The  Cruising  Shirt — a  thoroughly  practical  garment 
of  wide  usefulness 


30  X  21  inches  with  openings  at  both  sides.  Worn 
over  a  shirt  in  winter  it  acts  as  a  wind  and  weather 
shield  and  affords  ample  protection,  while  in  the  sum- 
mer its  lightness,  durability,  and  simplicity  make  it 
an  ideal  garment. 

The  cruising  shirt  may  be  had  in  khaki,  flannel, 
mackinaw,  and  forestry  cloth  in  various  weights  and 


OUTINQ  service  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  reader.  The  editor 
will  be  glad  to  recommend  reli- 
able sporting  goods  and  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  out- 
door life  and  recreation 


) 


colorings  and  waterproofed  if  desired.  The  pnces 
range  from  ^3.25  for  U.  S.  shelter  khaki  to  ^10.00  in  20- 
ounce  forestry  cloth. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  most  practical  shirt  for 
general  utility  in  the  field  and  is  unique  in  that  it 
serves  equally  well  at  all  seasons. 

For  Ocean  Fishermen  (11) 

ARE  you  a  salt  water  fisherman?  No?  Well  then 
by  all  means  get  into  the  game  this  summer  for 
you  are  missing  the  time  of  your  life!  If  you  have  never 
fought  one  of  Father  Neptune's  children  to  a  stand- 
still you  have  yet  to  learn  the  full  joy  to  be  derived 
from  the  angler's  art. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  new  to  the  sport  I  have 
gathered  here  two  complete 
outfits — one  for  casting  from 
the  beach  and  the  other  for 
boat  fishing.  Both  are  un- 
usually low  in  price  and  good 
in  quality. 

The  surf  casting  rod  is  of 
greenheart,  agate  mounted  and 
fitted  with  a  spring  butt.  With 
it  are  'supplied  a  leather  rod 
rest,  a  German  silver  free  spool 
reel  with  a  capacity  of  300 
yards,  and  six  hundred  feet  of 
the  best  grade  Cuttyhunk  line. 
Altogether  a  most  satisfactory 
and  serviceable  combination  at 
the  low  cost  of  ^19.00. 

Those  who  prefer  the  less 
strenuous  pastime  of  landing 
weak  fish  from  a  boat  will  find 
the  other  set  illustrated  quite 
practical  and  worth  more  than 
the  ^4.50  asked  for  it.  It  con- 
sists of  a  bamboo  weakfish  rod, 
a  reel  that  will  hold  150  yards, 
600  feet  of  surfman's  line,  and 
a  double  3-foot  leader.  The 
quality  of  the  van'ous  articles 
is  excellent  in  view  of  the  low 
price  and  the  outfit  will  stand 
up  wonderfully  well. 

On  the  following  page  are 
illustrated  the  accessories  that 

go  with  the  rods  shown  above.  The  fisherman  who 
possesses  both  of  these  outfits  will  be  ready  to  tackle 
anything  that  swims  in  salt  water. 


Weakfish  rod  at  the 

left.     The  other   is 

a  surf  rod  with  spring 

butt 


iContinued  on  page  4J#)> 
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Traveling  inaCircle 
Never  Gets  You  Any- 
wKere  -       *     -i 


—bur  lost.  Every  Outdoor  Man— Sports- 
man»  Motorist,  Traveller,  Tourist — nci?ds 
a  good  Compass. 

Stej>  tnto  your  dealer's  (Optidan,  Drug- 
gist,' Sporting  Gocxls)  ask  to  see  the 

LEEDAWL  COMPASS 

The  only  Gu^rantwd  Jewdisl  Compasi  &t  tl.OO^ 
EHvered  Metal  Dial.  Whll*  Metal  C»«c,  Screw  Top 
— ^try  to  roatch  thcae  features  at  the  price* 

OTHER   TAYLOR-MADE  COMPASSES 

Cefbimite.f3.00;  MeradiaJ.  |2.fi0*  Utcaiten  *2,00; 
AurapQlen  $2.50—0.  complete  haLaaM]in(t,  Made  ia 
Aiaenca  Line. 

If  your  dealer  is  *^jUil  out."  off  en  "juat  u  good.' 


rc<- 


etc.—dooi  t>e  mialtd^  InaUt  that  he 
get  a  Taylor- made  Compass  for  you  or 
order  direct  from  wa. 

Write  for  f  aider  or  send  10  ceaU 

for  book  "^^The  Compaq,  the  Stfo 

Post  of  thK  World/' 

Jaykr/nsframeta  Cix^uk^ 

ROCHESTER,  N    V* 

Mnkrnt «/  ScirntiHc  inttramentt 

of  SufifTioritu 

i:)E  Al.EHJi^-Tayiflr  M^Ap- 

Yajft  Scllerm.      Wrtte  rt.tr  <mr 


GERMANTOWN 
.MASTER  HUNTER 

THE  MOST  EmOENT  TRAIL  AX  EVER  MADE 

I  Thi»is  the  ax  with  tha  thin  blada.  It  gives  a 
deep  clean  cut,  and  is  balanced*  to  a  perfect  swing. 
Made  of  the  finest  steel  procurable  and  tonpercd 
individually.  Every  as  tested.  All  proportions  ei- 
acdy  righL  Handle  that  won't  come  out  Drives 
nails  or  pegs  like  a  hammer.  The  only  ax  that  satis- 
fies  the  experienced  woodsman.  Price  $1*50  and 
$1.75,  including  hobter.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
wnte  to  us. 

^*;{?  Germantoivn  Tool  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

«"*""        Branch:  63  East  Laica  Straat,  Chicaco,  111. 


MICHIGAN  DOPE-Keept  Mosquitoes  Away 


*Thto  Is  th«  Dope  that  killed  father— Let*a  get  a  move  on" 

Mlehlgan  dope  will  ghre  you  comfort  while  flshlng. 
hunting  or  eampliig.    Send  for  olreular. 


Post] 


jBtpald, 
Alaom 


lu.  1  OS.  ean  U  oeote:  4  os.  can  fiO 
made  In  paste  form  to  fit  Test  pocket. 


THE  BRILLIANT  SEARCHLIGHT  MPO.  CO. 
Davt.  M.  Duliith,  Mian..  U.  S.  A. 


LUCKY? 

NOT  a  bit  of  it.  There  was 
more  than  mere  luck  in  that 
catch.  He  went  after  his  fish  in 
the  right  way  with  the  right  tackle. 

Before  he  made  his  first  cast,  ne  saw  to  it 
that  his  tackle  came  from  the  house  that's  been 
putting^  fishine  brains  and  experience  into  rod, 
line  and  lure  for  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

His  tackle  and  that  of  knowing  anglers  every- 
where is 

ALDey&Imbrie 

nSHING  TACKLE 

Rods  [hat  are  made  to  dt>  their  spenlic  jobs 
best,  lines  that  stand  up  undet  punishment, 
hooks  antJ  lutes  that  mean  full  creds— thejie  are 
[o  he  found  undct  the  Abbey  &  Imbrie  Sign  of 
the  Leaping  Dolphin,  Look  for  the  dealet  that 
shows  it  or  send  ft>r  out  interest-crammed  cata- 
log O. 

ABBEY 

BiTiiioB  nf  BAKER 
HURRAY  ft  IMBRIE 

S-t7    Warren   Street 
New  York  City 


See  THB  COUNCIL  FIRB  for  aolution  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  canapinglproblcfns. 


•    -  an.  ML  fr^m 

:  rniA  ?~-TTTrrnF-  Sen. 
"   .  .arm*'  •  riir  i^^sns^ 


i.  .i:— =t-     -zi- 
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MAR61.IS 


Hunting  Knives 
aivd  Safety  Axes 


^h  fty®^^  A  tmstj  Marblfl  Kaile  ind  oaa  of  th©  wooderful  keen-edBed    ytilebia"  Safelr 

MlJfiKKV^^  Pocket  Axes  abouJd  be  inevcrThaotcr'i.iTapper'icircanipcrsouifliu  ThcffB*/*^ 

^  f^of  etU  Marble  prcHluecs  is  Gio  weJl  kaowa  tbdt  It  needs  no  t^mphtisii  here.    Ao^  ex> 

jK'periftnced  sportsman  can  teilFoa  that  money  Cannot  fauya  l>«iter  buntine  knife 

1^  thai]  Marble's  nor  a  h^nditt  ti>ol  for  camp  or  trail  than  Mmrble'a  Saf<!ty  Pocket 

wj^  Axet.    Sopply  yo^t  D«edi  d«w^  before  jou  ttart  OQ  lone  nsxi  Irip*    Voar 

^     i&eafe«t  aDOitiQS-toodfi  dealer  eui  gqppI;  r^tj, 


^ 


Marble^s  Safety  Axe 

TU  HiB&it  T«al  ■  Sf^fttnwi  £nr  CarriiJ'* 

Praclieal.  perfectlT  buiEanctd,  toutfh  and 
keen,— ^capable  of  wiihstandrnti:  tbe  severest 
QUtfe.  Serves  all  the  purposes  ot  aie,  hatchet 
_jd  bjmmer*  yet  i9  ao  light  and  convepJent  that 
it  can  be  easily  carried  lo  pocket  of  bell  and  the 
weight  wUI  scarce ly  be  noticed,  A  perfect  *io  lor 
aiittine  a  tent.  blaj:ing  a  tr^iU  cutLiaff  gambrel 
Slick*,  bridjrinf  a  stream  or  buLldinff  a  raft-  Ha* 
many  other  use*  for  hunting,  camping  and  fishinff. 
Nickfll  plated  aprint;  bmced  ftiard  ii  lined  with  Lead 
and  lolds  iaio  handle.  BUdeof  tool  at  eel,  carefolly 
tempered  and  sharpened.  Metal  handlei  aredrop- 
lorffed  and  will  never  break-  Side  pfatet  are  ol 
rubber.  Wooden  handles  are  of  seler.ted  hickory  and 
have  nickei  plated  steel  [?nard  and  lining — for  grcMJve 
i  rs  h  a  nd  le.  Wit  b  w^od  haad  le^  $hS& ;  with  at«6 1  hand  le, 
S!,50dnd  13.00.  For  sale  by  dei4en  cTctTwtsens^  Ordcn 
uiicd  direct  »h>;r«  we  liavfl  pa  dealcb  Wm»  let  CHMivt  No.  U 
fJiowirjB  entire  line. 

Marble  s  Smtety  Knife  n l d  dosed 

I  iMicket  or  open  in  sheath,   Haslonir  bUde  with  a  short 

'  handle.  Extension  ^M&cd  acts  jl*  a  satetT  lock  when 

krwfe  isopivfi.   Stag  handle ;  German  silver  trimmtnct 

tV^  io.  blniJo  $3^1*);  /I  5-in  S^OO.    Sheath  iacUided 


Marble's  Expert  Knife     ^ 

{At  nthiJ  A  knife  for  pTofessioiiLil  buntprsT^ 
trappers  and  srniiJcs  who  reqnire  a  tbin*  kern 
edjje  for  dressine  skin?  and  furs.  That's  why  we 
call  it  the  "Expert,"  Cocobolo  handle  with  stag- 
horri  tip.  Blade  5'inch,  Weight  iHo'-  Pricft. 
incladini;  she^ith,  }2.2!h 

Marble'«  Ideal  Knife  (swn^) 

The  €rst  Marble  Knife  f»ttt  on  tbe  market  uud 
today  mor«  p&pnlar  th]»4a  ever.  Blade  de^innetl 
for  fi ticking  and  skinnini;.  Oval  ground  at  back 
€i|  pc^int  forchopt»inff  bone.  Handle  of  teatlier 
and  fibre  discs.  Wiih  Isather  sheath.  5  Jfi-  blade 
tilSt  6^1  n.  blade  52  SO;  Hn- blade  $J, 75;  a-ih* 
blade  $3-00,    Add  30c  to  above  for  stag  ban.dk. 

Vrift  Ttd*f  f«r  Ctuleg  No.  1ft 

Shows  many  difFeT*;ni  styles ol  Marble's  Hoat- 
irtK  Knives;  also  Game-Oeuer  Gun  and  entire 
line  of  Marble's  SUtr  Sptecinities  for  Sportsmen. 
Write  for  yonr  cocy  t^.Twiay.  Fnt  tsm^U  Af-f pW*V 
Nitrt  Siiifmt  Oil  it  deaJef's  tiame  is  mentiOQed. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MF&  CO. 

GlAditDiM.  Micb.,  U.3.A.    iv^ 


A  FULL-SIZE  TENT  THAT  YOU 
CAN  CARRY  IN  YOUR  POCKET 


GuaraTjtfMHl      w&tcrprrxiilf 

\MLhX  tiijtrlgtic.  Tlint'dtnc 
^ponsm£Lii'4  ^S't>'Io  C'umpac 
Teot,  ihQw  n  At  lett  Bpt>rT  9- 
man'tf  Teat  Is  only  ooa  nf 
fflAinj  eampind  accftSQfles 
In  dueled  In  our  line  of 

Hunting  Tuliirt^ilik^lwiif 

ArjfJ  i»ur  prlcta  hav#t  not 
udvance<:l.  djiortstnan^jg  Teiit 
i"«rri«  b  mil  4  x  16  Inf  fj**.  P1tel3«i  wunout  pies.  Weighs  only 
ZH  Tb".  Plenty  of  mum  f'sr  two  pfrBOttS.  l-loor  clntli  KwM  m 
o^  T>an  of  tJ^nt,  Knur  adjuflrjitkle  ventilators,  Laflt4  lorywra. 
Wrire  for  full  details  and  tree  tilitstrate*!  cataloff. 
COMPAC  TENT  CO,    355  W.  Tenth  St.,  liidiaiii|«ilk,  lad 


^^^^  MARINE  CANOE  GLUE 

WATERPROOF,  BEST  FILLER  FOR  CANVAS 

Any  pnni?tLire  or  Itak  in 

bcMit,  uancf!^  c»r  dyinj;  boat 

can  be  repaired  in  5  min- 

iitc!i»    It  ia  as  valuable  to  a 

tiinoci^iai^a  p"t>alr  kit  to  a 

l>]cycliat  or  aijti*tnahilii;t.  It 

13    a.     Johnrty-nn-the-spot 

urticle   I  hilt    no    bCMitman 

•should  be  Wthoqt,     Itdnstfa 

Slot  dr>'  up  nor  deteriorate 

BIFFI  AANGt  Hir;  [>     TIT      m    the    can^    hut    will    be 

f  Ml  I  nd  CQUaTly  ttwAy  for  use  In  ten  yvan?  zis  today.     Friction 

tLS|> emjerRt-ncy  c^iw^  35  cl4-  each;  hy  mail,  iO  €ts=  each. 

.1  f  ^U  Jftifdivarf  tiffif  Sparlings  GtM>di  FJufttsti,  S&nd  far  fret 

htMjkiii—MtinHe  l,ttie,  "Whai  Ui  t^e  ah  J  Htm'  i9  Use  it"' 

L.  \V.  FIilRDlNAND  &  CO. 
152  Kneeland  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


■^•sir            1 

vT 

h 

&^<^ 

OMFORTABLY 

SAVE  HOTEL  BILLS 


flrjfe  /or  futt 
particuiarm 

You  can  sleep  snug  and  warm  every  night— anywhere, 
with  no  cramping  and  no  inconveniejice  if  your  car  is 
equipped  with  the 

e:v£.ready  auto  bcd 

"A  complete  »prinsi  bed  and  ii^nt  combined'' 

Eniny  a  bed  h*  csnifia noble  as  your  own  at  honne  while  campinf . 
fiahiTiH  or  t«unn«.  Full  size  f^ir  two  persona  -  ready  in  o  minute. 
C^^^^a  vtttlc  more  than  tent  and  two  cota — is  mtich  handirr  and  ii 
light  m  weiRht.  Fits  neatly  and  compectJy  on  the  runninn  board 
of  any  jroadster  or  touring  car.     9i2J.SO  and  up^-com-pltte. 

CO.»    3320  lATalritit  [S^tizHe^toAGl^M* 


The  Editor  of  FOLLOWING  THE  BALL  will  ijve  you  full  informaUtm  about  atl  outdoor  ftamcs. 
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Here  is  the 
Camper's 
Home  set 
up  and 
ready  for 
use.     Note 
the  ample 
proportions 


The  top  ol 
the  table 
serves  as  a 
carrying 
case  for  the 
whole  outfit 
beds  in- 
cluded ! 


quarter  of  an  hour)  the  two  beds  are  one  above  the 
other  and  occupy  just  half  of  the  tent,  the  corner  posts 
forming  the  corner  and  center  poles  of  the  tent  itself. 
Four  pretty  husky  people  can  sleep  with  comfort  since 
each  bed  is  four  feet  wide. 

There  remains  a  floor  space  of  4  x  7  feet,  so  that 
after  the  table  and  chairs  have  been  added  there  is 
still  plenty  of  room. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  side  rails 
of  the  beds  act  as  a  double  set  of  braces  between  the 
front  and  rear  tent  poles  and  these  at  the  corners,  which 
adds  enormously  to  the  rigidity  and  strength  of  the 
whole. 

A  few  minutes  work  and  the  entire  camp  is  back  in 
its  case  ready  to  be  transported  to  the  next  site. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  one  of  the  most  compact  and 
practrcal  of  camp  outfits  and  it  should  prove  worth 
many  times  its  cost  of  $58.50. 

Mattresses  to  fit  the  beds  may  be  had  for  $5.25 
each. 

Land  the  Big  Ones  (14) 

THE  landing  net  that 
combines  strength  with 
extreme  lightness  is  the 
Barnes  shown  in  our 
illustration.  It  is  made  with 
an  aluminum  frame  that 
folds  upon  itself  for  con- 
venience, but  which  may 
be  snapped  firmly  into  place 
with  a  flick  of  the  hand. 

When  extended  the 
Barnes  measures  25  inches 
over  all  while  the  net  is  a 
foot  long  and  9^  inches  at 
its  widest  part. 

With  the  metal  frame 
the  net  weighs  only  8 
ounces,  and  it  is  also  made 
of  split  bamboo  which 
reduces  the   weight    by    3 


ounces.  It  comes  with  cither  square  or  pointed  bottom 
and  in  several  qualities  of  netting  and  is  priced  from 
$2.25  to  $2.75. 

A  loop  is  provided  by  which  it  may  be  hung  from  a 
button  or  from  a  hook  sewn  to  your  belt  and  when 
so  worn  it  is  instantly  accessible  and  not  at  all  in  the 
way.  A  strong  spring  snap  holds  the  net  rigid  when 
extended. 

And  the  Little  Ones  (15) 

IF  you  can  remember  as  far  back  as  your  Mother 
Goose  days  you  will  call  to  mind  a  lyric  concerning 
a  "little  minnow  in  the  brook.  Daddy  caught  him  with 
a  hook."  Daddy  had  the  right  spirit,  yet  I  dare  say 
the  fishing  season  was  well  nigh  over  before  the  enthu- 
siastic old  gentleman  collected  his  bait. 


With  this  net  at  hand  your  bait  tank  need  never 

be  empty  ' 

With  the  King  Minnow  Net  here  illustrated  the 
angler  of  to-day  can  land  enough  shiners  with  one  fell 
swoop  to  last  through  the  longest  da^^'s^lnn^      ^  ^ 
{Continued  on  page  436)  O 
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GRANLIDEN  HOTEL,; 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H,  At  the  gateway  of  tlie  White 
M  nun  tains.  The  IdcA  Tour  Hotel  at  Lake  Sunapee, 
)  Fine  golf  course,  saddle  horses,  tennis,  boatingj  canoeing, 
bathingj  fishing  for  salmon,  trout  and  bass  as  good  if  not  the  best  in  New  England,  dancing  afternoon  and 
evening,  fine  motoring,  cEc,  Furnished  cottages  to  rent.  Accommodates  300  gnests.  Write  for  circular. 
Address  W,  W.  Brown,  Hotel  Manhattan,  42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Mr,  Brown  may  be  seen 
personally  at  Hotel  Manhattan  from  Mav  i^th  to  June  5th;  after  that  date,  Granliden  HoteU  Lake  Sunapee, 
N,  H.     Wmter   season    HOTELS    INDIAN   RIVER    and    ROC KL EDGE,    Rockledgc,    Florida. 


Canadian 
GovernmEnf 

Out  OF  Door 

KORTH£RN    QUiaCC 
NORTHERN     ONTARIO 


It  contains  the  latest  information  about  , 

Trout,  Masldnoiifte,  Stuf^eon, 
Bms,  Pike,  Flshlna  and  Canoe  THp« 
in  the 
CANADIAN  VIRGIN  WOLDS 
The  services  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Armstrong,  Canadian 
Cooemmenl  Railways'  Sportsman's  Guide.  Cochrane, 
Ont.,  can  also  be  enUsted  for  further  detailed  infor- 
motion. 

H.  H.  MELANSON,  C.  a.  HAYES. 

General  Paaaenger  Asent.       General  Traffic  Manacsr. 
Mooctoa.  N.B. 


t^Z.^^ 


II  m  ^irr mi 


COLORADO 

IS  CALUNG  YOU  NOW 

Vacation  in  DENVER*S  New  Mountain  Park* 
and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  (Elstes) 
the  most  wonderful  m<iuntaia  scenery  and  automobile 
trip  in  the  world.    3S  other  Short  Scenic  Trip* 

by  Rail,  Atito  and  Trolley.  1 4  ™e  day  tripi.  Low 
rales  on  all  railfoadt  lo  Denver  the  CatewAf  to  1 2 
NatKH^l  Parks  and  32  National  Monumenti. 

Write  for  FREE  Picture  Books 

dial  tell  wher«  to  go,  what  lo  see  and  what  it  co*!i  to  enjoy 

A  one,  two,  ihre^  or  four  weeb  vacation  m  CoJonda. 

THE  DENVER  TOURIST  BUREAU 

£3S  17th  St^  Denrer,  Cula 


'ino 


k. 
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The  net  is  of  the  umbrella  type  with  a  folding  frame 
of  sturdy  black  enameled  steel  wire,  to  the  four  prongs 
of  which  the  net  itself  is  attached  by  means  of  brass 
rings.  The  netting  is  of  good  quality  reinforced  at  the 
corners  and  tape  bound. 

The  one  shown  in  our  photograph  measures  a  yard 
square  when  opened  and  makes  a  package  31  inches 
long  and  about  as  big  around  as  your  wrist  when 
folded.    It  costs  j5 1. 75. 

While  I  have  found  this  size  particularly  handy  the 
King  comes  in  four  and  two-foot  sizes  as  well  and  the 
fisherman  who  has  a  weakness  for  his  bait  will  find  it  a 
valuable  addition  to  his  tackle. 


Gentlemen,  Be  Seated!    (16) 

ONE  of  the  few  good  things  to  successfully  dodge  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  U-Boat  is  the  stool  shown  in 
our  illustration  which  has  just  arrived  from  England. 

Not  only  will  it  prove  a  great  comfort  in  camp  and 
to  the  automobile  tourist  but  it  is  an  ideal  seat  for  the 
fisherman. 

The  seat  itself  is  made  of  strong  duck,  dyed  a  light 
preen  and  measuring  just  twelve  inches  square.  To 
carh  corner  are  sewn  metal  loops  which  fit  over  notches 
cut  in  the  frame  for  that  purpose. 

The  frame  is  of  metal,  stands  one  foot  high  when 
set  up  and  is  strong  enough  to  hold  the  heftiest  of  men. 
It  is  of  the  swivel  construction  that  permits  the  sitter 
to  face  any  point  of  the  compass  at  will,  a  feature 


that  makes  it  particularly  valuable  to  the  fisherman. 

When  not  in  use  the  frame  folds  after  the  manner 
of  an  umbrella  and  wraps  in  the  seat  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  snap  to  hold  it  in  place.  The  whole  makes 
a  package  eleven  inches  long,  two  inches  through  and 
one  pound  and  three  quarters  in  weight. 

Only  a  limited  number  are  obtainable  and  they  are 
priced  at  $1.75. 

Rarely  is  an  article  of  such  general  usefulness 
offered  at  so  reasonable  a  price. 

A  New  Book  on  Rifles    (17) 

I  AM  deeply  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  R.  Bevis  and 
John  A.  Donovan  of  Butte,  Montana,  for  a  copy 
of  the  first  volume  of  "The  Modern  Rifle"  of  which 
they  are  the  joint  authors.  The  book  treats  of  exterior 
ballistics  and  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second,  covering 
interior  ballistics. 

Always  of  absorbing  interest,  the  rifle  and  its  use 
are  at  the  present  time  particularly  in  the  public  eye 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  have  the  subjects  expounded 
thoroughly  and  withal  so  simply  that  the  layman  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  them.  Messrs. 
Bevis  and  Donovan  know  their  subject  and  possess 
the  happy  faculty  (so  often  lacking  in  technical  writers) 
of  passing  their  knowledge  along  to  the  uninitiated 
reader. 

A  good  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  chapter  heads — Graphs  and  curves. 
Comparative  Effixriency  of  Projectiles,  Muzzle  Velocity, 
To  Determine  Range,  Barometric  Influences  upon 
Ballistics,  Winds,  Influence  and  Correction,  Deflection 
Due  to  Rotation  of  the  Earth,  Drift,  Mean  Deviations, 
Angle  of  Departure,  The  Ballistic  Coefficient  and  the 
Fundamental  Elements  and  Their  Practical  .Appli- 
cations. 

To  these  are  added  space  and  time  functions,  bal- 
listic tables,  logarithms  and  other  valuable  data. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  diagrams 
which  help  materially  in  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
text  together  with  some  photographic  reproductions 
of  modern  rifles  and  ammunition.  I  am  awaiting  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  the  appearance  of  the  second 
volume. 

"The  Modern  Rifle,"  is  a  valuable  text  book  for 
riflemen  and  covers  its  subject  in  minute  detail.  It  is 
of  convenient  size  and  well  arranged  and  the  expert 
as  well  as  the  tyro  will  benefit  from  its  perusal. 


June,  1917. 
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Up  the  La  Cloche  Range 

By  Williams  Haynes 

Photographs  by  the  Author 

When  You  Hunt  Mountains  and  Portages 
It  Is  Well  To  Carry  a  Map  and  a  Compass 


TO  me  a  mountain  is  always  some- 
thing to  climb  up,  to  reach  the 
top  of,  to  look  off  from,  and  the  first 
moment  I  saw  that  splendid  range  I 
longed  to  stand  on  its  highest  crag,  to 
see  what  lay  out  in  the  Beyond. 

From  our  main  camp  on  the  shore  of 
Penache  we  could  not  see  La  Cloche, 
but  from  out  on  the  lake  the  moun- 
tains rose  boldly  above  the  pine  forests. 
They  are  the  strong  backwall  of  the 
Penache  country  and  from  the  south- 
west dominate  the  whole  region  of  th^ 
big  thirty-mile  lake  and  its  chains  of 
tributaries.  And  as  we  explored  those 
wonderful  fishing  waters,  working  with 
canoes  and  duffle  over  the  portages, 
everv  now  and  then,  from  some 
height  of  land  between  two  lakes,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  familiar  range 
through  a  vista  of  balsams  and  white 
birches.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
escape  the  spell  of  those  glorious 
heights,  so  soft  and  alluring  in  the 
haze  of  early  morning,  so  bold  and 
beckoning  in  the  noontide  sunlight. 


Not  everyone,  however,  shares  this 
feeling  for  mountains.  My  camping 
partner  did  not.  Just  so  long  as  the 
bass  were  biting,  he  could  see  no 
farther  than  his  best  cast,  and  he  re- 
ceived most  coolly  my  enthusiastic  pro- 
posal that  "we  take  a  couple  of  days' 
side  trip  up  La  Cloche."  I  tempted 
him  with  certain  rumors,  gathered  up 
from  among  the  Indians,  of  a  lake  up 
in  the  range  inhabited  by  square  tail 
trout.  He  reminded  me  that  the  ob- 
ject of  my  life  was  to  map  the  best 
bass  fishing  waters  in  the  Penache 
country.  This  was  true,  and  I  had 
to  appeal  to  Alec  for  help. 

The  wiry  little  Frenchman  is  far 
too  good  a  guide  to  §ive  opinions  about 
plans,  confining  himself  strictly  to 
ways  and  means;  but  there  was  some- 
thing exasperatingly  super-professional 
in  his  studied  reserve  on  the  subject  of 
La  Cloche.  A  few  words  from  him 
would  have  fired  my  companion's 
spirit  of  adventure,  but  these  words 
were  never  spoken. 
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Alec  is  not  lazy,  but  all  uncon- 
sciously he  once  revealed  to  me  a 
suppressed  desire  some  day  to  guide  a 
hopeless  invalid,  with  a  corrugated 
iron  lined  stomach,  to  some  small,  very 
accessible  Ontario  lake,  bountifully 
stocked  with  hungry  bass,  where  they 
would  lie  on  the  caribou  moss  in  the 
sun  all  day  and  eat  three  tremendous 
meals  of  fried  bacon,  fried  fish,  fried 
venison,  fried  com  cakes,  and  "other 
good  bergou  zat  stick  to  ze  ribs." 
Cherishing  such  an  ideal,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  Alec  should  be 
interested  in  scaling  those  rough,  bare 
granite  heights. 

The  prospect  of  my  getting  up  the 
mountains  seemed  to  get  fainter  and 
fainter  as  days  went  by,  and  then 
suddenly  the  unexpected  opportunity 
came.  We  explored  the  West.  Bay  of 
Penache,  and,  returning  to  our  head- 
quarters, we  stopped  at  the  lumber 
company's  depot  where  my  companion 
found  some  letters  that  set  him  dick- 
ering with  the  teamster  to  drive  him 
out  to  the  telegraph. 

We  waved  them  off  and,  hoping  the 
wind  would  die  down  with  the  sun 
for  we  had  no  njind  to  plow  throuj^h 
pitching  waves  in  a  loaded  canoe  tor 
eight  miles  back  to  our  camp.  Alec 
and  I  went  in  to  supper  with  the  lum- 
bermen. The  wind  did  not  abate,  but 
I  decided  to  push  on,  for  we  had  been 
away  three  days  and  I  was  anxious  for 
our  stores. 

Black  clouds  covered  the  sky.  In 
the  west  they  had  been  torn  to  shreds 
by  the  wind  in  front  of  a  fiery  sunset, 
and  over  to  the  east  we  could  see  the 
lurid  reflection  of  the  forest  fires  that 
raged  around  Fox  Lake.  The  water 
stretched  away  on  all  sides  of  us 
black  and  broken  looking.  The  wind 
beat  against  us,  flinging  the  cold 
spray  in  our  faces,  drenching  us  to  the 
skin.  Our  canoe  bucked  and  plunged. 
We  knelt  low  and  drove  the  paddles 
with  short,  quick  strokes,  throwing 
all  the  strengtn  of  backs  and  shoulders 
into  every  thrust. 

I  was  m  the  bow,  and  mechanically 
I  fell  to  counting  the  paddle  strokes, 
wondering  how  many  hundred  more 
before  we  would  slip  under  the  lee  of 


Charlie  Rameau's  Island  and  be  able 
to  rest.  Slowly  we  crept  across  that 
great  expanse  of  water,  fighting  for 
every  inch  gained  and  shippmg  a  little 
water  at  every  wave. 

Once,  when  the  canoe  plunged  for- 
ward, the  toes  of  my  moccasins  went 
wet.  It  startled  me  and  I  looked  up. 
Straight  ahead  of  us,  the  clouds  had 
been  pushed  back  from  the  horizon. 
A  long,  silvery  stretch  of  sky  reached 
over  the  tree  tops,  and  against  it  the 
mountains  of  the  La  Cloche  ran&;e  stood 
out  eray-green  in  the  weird  light. 

"Alec,'*  I  shouted  above  the  wind, 
"we're  goin^  up  La  Cloche  to-morrow!" 

"Mon  Dieu,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is 
well  to  get  to  camp  first." 

Early  Morning  Courage 

We  did  get  back  to  camp,  though 
the  water  was  sloshing  back  and  forth 
in  the  canoe  wettine  even  my  knees 
and  Alec  was  mumbling  prayers  to 
many  saints.  Half  an  hour  later,  our 
clothes  changed,  our  blankets  dried 
before  a  big  fire,  our  goodnight  pipes 
snrioked,  we  were  asleep,  and  the  next 
thing  I  knew  Alec  was  tuggine  gently, 
insistently,  at  the  blankets  about  my 
feet  and  whispering  over  and  over 
again,  M'sieu'  Billee,  M'sieu'  Billeel 
Quat'  heureSy  quat*  heures — ^time  get 
up,  M'sieu'  Billee." 

Less  than  half  awake,  I  thought  he 
was  a  Pullman  Porter,  a  curious,  far- 
away porter  with  a  funny  French- 
Canadian  accent,  who  tried  to  eet 
me  up  to  dress  for  some  station  I  did 
not  want  to  reach,  so  I  buried  my 
head  in  the  blankets.  It  was  still 
black  dark  in  the  little  tent.  I  had 
forgotten  the  trip  up  La  Cloche. 

Surely  it  could  not  be  more  than 
midnight,  and  I  stubbornly  refused 
to  be  roused.  But  old  Alec  kept  pull- 
ing gently  at  the  blankets  and  repeat- 
ing, **Quat'  heures — ^time  get  up.  Les 
montagnes  aujounVhuiy  les  montagnes 
—La  Cloche,  M'sieu'  Billee." 

That  got  me  up.  I  rolled  out  of  the 
blankets,  grabbed  my  clothes  and  a 
towel,  and  telling  Alec  to  have  break- 
fast ready  when  I  got  back,  I  ran  down 
to  the  lake  for  a  swim. 
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As  long  as  the  basi»  wert'  biting  my  partnt't  ctuild  see  no  farther 
thsn  hts  best  cast 


Alec  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  cook  tent  with  my  shotgun 
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We  discussed  the  trail  over  break- 
fast, and  it  was  then  that  I  first  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  Alec's  aversion 
to  the  range.  As  he  poured  out  my 
coffee,  he  remarked  dolorously, 
"M'sieu*  Billee,  it  one  altogether  dam' 
hard  climb  up  we  take  to-day." 

I  laughed  and  offered  to  lend  him 
a  pair  of  soled  boots  to  wear  in  place 
of  his  soft  moccasins.  He  refused 
politely  and,  after  a  pause,  added 
gloomily,  "  all  rocks — no  trees  up  there 
— ires  desolcy  ver'  lonely." 

"Dave  says  it's  a  ^reat  bear  coun- 
try," I  said  to  cheer  him  up. 

"Huh,"  he  grunted,  "great  wendigo 
country! 

Ready  for  the  Wendigo 

"A  wendigo  country,"  I  exclaimed 
and  burst  out  laughing,  for  Alec  had 
filled  us  full  of  his  wild  tales  about  the 
wendigoes,  strange  halfbear,  halfwild- 
man,  creatures  who  roam  the  woods 
in  his  vivid  imagination. 

"You  can  laff,"  he  said,  "but  my 
ole  father  he  see  a  wendigo  on  La 
Cloche  long    'go." 

He  went  off  to  pack  the  lunch,  and 
appeared  in  a  few  moments  at  the  door 
of  the  cook  tent  with  my  shotgun 
slung  over  his  arm.  "I  carry  this  'lone, 
M'sieu'  Billee,"  he  explained  a  little 
sheepishly. 

"For  the  wendigo?"  I  asked, 
smiling,  and  he  answered,  noncom- 
mitally,  "Maybe  so  we  see  some 
partridge." 

The  sun  was  rising  as  we  set  off  on 
the  old  tote  road  behind  our  camp. 
We  wound  down  the  valley,  putting 
up  hajf  a  dozen  partridges — at  which 
I  noticed  Alec  took  no  shots — and 
past  the  little  twin  lakes  where  we 
startled  a  doe  with  a  nearly  grown 
fawn  at  their  morning  drink.  Over 
the  bare,  rocky  ridge,  a  taste  of  the 
country  ahead  of  us,  we  went,  and 
skirted  the  big  beaver  swamp  at  the 
head  of  Fish  Lake,  and  so  into  Terry 
Doyle's  camp. 

We  had  covered  six  miles — the  easy 
half  of  our  journey — and  we  rested 
a  few  moments.  I  sat  on  the  bench 
outside  the  empty  log  shack  while  Alec 


studied  some  fresh  bear  tracks  by  the 
spring.  It  is  a  difficult  thing,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  distinguish  the  trail 
of  a  wendigo  from  that  of  a  big  bear, 
but  he  was  evidently  satisfied,  for  he 
remarked  casually,  as  we  started  on, 
that  a  she  bear  and  a  cub  had  been 
prowling  around  the  night  before. 

From  now  on  our  trail  would  be 
strange  to  us.  Dan  Sheehan  had 
directed  us  to  follow  the  old  logging 
road  that  runs  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Fish  Lake  till  we  came  to  an 
old  portage,  going  off  at  right  angles 
to  the  left,  straight  to  Mountain  Lake 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  range.  Skirting 
the  lakeshore,  he  said,  we  would  find 
a  sort  of  a  trail  to  the  foot  of  the  lake 
where  we  could  cross  the  outlet  over 
the  forsaken  lumber  dam. 

After  that  we  must  blaze  our  own 
way,  but  La  Cloche  would  then  be 
just  before  us  in  plain  sight  through  a 
comparatively  open  country.  It 
seemed  simple  enough. 

It  was  no  trouble  to  find  the  old  lum- 
ber road,  and  we  picked  our  way  over 
its  rotting  corduroy  skeleton  across 
the  beaver  swamp.  Along  the  lake 
the  road  was  badly  choked  with  un- 
dergrowth, and  we  had  to  plow 
heavily  along  till  we  came  to  a  pipe 
woods  where  the  going  was  easy. 
Catching  glimpses  of  the  lake  at  our 
right  every  now  and  then,  but  finding 
no  signs  of  a  portage  to  the  left,  we 
tramped  along,  plunging  down  into  a 
hollow  and  then  up  again  onto  a  little 
ridge.  From  here  we  could  see  the 
foot  of  Fish  Lake. 

Evidentlv  we  had  missed  the  port- 
age, and  Alec  was  for  retracing  our 
steps,  but  we  could  see  the  range 
plainly,  and  I  climbed  up  a  big  rock 
to  investigate.  Three  miles  to  the 
south  of  us  the  mountains  rose 
abruptlv  from  an  open  rolling  coun- 
try. There  were  probably  two,  maybe 
three,  rocky  ridges  between  us  and 
them;  the  going  would  be  bitterly 
hard,  but  there  was  no  chance  of  mis- 
sing the  direction,  and  I  decided  to 
go  'cross  lots.  So,  picking  out  the 
highest  peak  in  the  range  before  us, 
we  plunged  into  the  bush. 

The  valleys  were  thick  and  tangled, 
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\reritable  jungles;  the  ridges  were 
rough,  rocky,  desperately  steep.  In 
the  second  valley  we  found  a  tumbling 
stream,  the  outlet  of  Mountain  Lake, 
and  we  had  to  follow  it  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  before  we  found  a  place  to  cross. 
Everywhere  we  saw  signs  of  game. 

In  the  valleys,  the  thick  brush  was 
all  cut  through  by  a  labyrinth  of  deer 
runways,  and  the  mossy  bogs  were 
punched  full  of  their  hoof  prints.  On 
the  ridges  were  plentiful  signs  of  both 
bears  and  wolves,  and  although  we 
made  enough  noise  for  an  army,  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  young  bear 
shuffling  away  over  a  ridge  in  front  of 


us. 


We  were  in  a  piece  of  back  country 
that  probably  had  not  been  visited 
either  by  fire-ranger  or  hunter  since 
the  lumbermen  deserted  it  ten  years 
aeo.  Its  very  roughness  made  it  an 
ideal  game  country. 

Old  Alec  stopped  to  examine  criti- 
cally every  bear  sign,  print  or  dung, 
but  he  seemed  always  to  be  reassured 
by  his  studies.  He  whistled  and  sang 
a  good  deal,  wasting  valuable  breath, 
but  doubtless  feeling  that  it  was  well 
spent. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  range,  and  then 
it  was,  as  Alec  had  prophesied,  ''one 
altogether  dam'  hard  climb  up." 
Scrambling  up  and  slipping  back, 
crawling  on  all  fours,  pullmg  ourselves 
up  by  our  arms,  creeping  from  toe- 
hold to  toe-hold,  we  toned  up  the 
steep  granite  sides  of  the  mountain. 

After  two  hours  hard  climbing,  we 
reached  a  little  flat  knob  where  two 
tall  pines  stood  guard  as  in  a  sentry 
box  on  the  walls  of  some  ancient 
castle.  Here  we  stopped  for  lunch, 
and  lying  flat  on  the  moss  to  keep  out 
of  the  wind,  we  munched  our  bacon 
sandwiches  and  gloried  in  the  strange 
view  spread  out  beneath  us. 

At  the  very  edge  of  the  steep, 
ragged  slope  below  us  lay  Mountam 
Lake,  a  bright  blue  patch  in  the 
midst  of  the  dark  evergreens.  Beyond 
the  great  woods,  becoming  more  and 
more  olive-drab  color  till  they  melted 
into  an  indefinite  haze  at  the  horizon, 
stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could 


reach.  Here  and  there,  everywhere 
were  lakes,  dotting  the  woods,  but 
never  breaking  their  wide  reaches. 
They  seemed  pitifully  little  these 
lakes,  more  like  little  ponds,  in  the 
vast  stretches  of  the  forests. 

Traveling  through  the  North  Woods, 
along  its  water  roadways,  the  lakes 
and  rushing  rivers  assume  undue 
proportions.  They  are  so  ever-present, 
so  dominant  that  even  when  one 
trudges  over  a  long  portage,  one  for- 
gets that  all  these  mighty  waters  are 
but  trickling  through  a  vastly  mightier 
woods. 

"By  gar,"  Alec  exclaimed  joyfully, 
"voila  U  train!"  He  pointed  to  a  thm 
wisp  of  gray  smoke  creeping  over  the 
treetops.  'She  don't  look  so  lone- 
some, now,"  he  added,  and  I  knew 
the  sight  of  that  great  expanse  of 
forest  without  a  sign  of  man  or  his 
work  had  made  him,  too,  feel  little 
and  helpless.  "She  be  the  Soo  branch, 
C.  P.  R.,"  Alec  said,  thinking  out  loud, 
as  a  woodsman  often  does,  "maybe 
so  the  morning  local." 

Lost:  One  Village  I 

The  train  stopped  and  a  great  black 
column  of  smoke  rose  straight  toward 
heaven.  "Mais  ouii"  he  exclaimed, 
consulting  his  fat  silver  watch,  "she 
at  Nairn  Center  now."  He  conferred 
with  his  watch  again,  and  then 
searched  the  landscape  for  some  sign 
of  the  little  village.  "OA,  mon  DieUy 
M'sieu'  Billee,"  he  asked  in  a  worried 
voice,  "where  is  Nairn  Center.^" 

"Swallowed  up  in  the  woods,  isn't 
it.  Alec?    Let's  go  on." 

Alec  wanted  to  go  back,  and  he  pro- 
tested the  view  would  be  no  better  from 
the  summit.  But  I  wanted  to  know 
what  was  on  the  other  side.  He 
pointed  to  a  bank  of  rain  clouds 
gathering  in  the  east,  but,  if  we  were 
going  to  get  wet,  we  would  probably 
be  drenched  to  the  skin  anywhere,  so 
up  we  climbed. 

Over  the  range  we  found  another 
range,  even  higher,  and  in  the  great 
cup  between  the  two  nestled  a  beau- 
tiful lake.  If  we  had  only  brought 
food    and    blankets    for    over    night, 
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and  tackle,  since  this  must  be  the 
mysterious  lake  of  the  great  square 
tail  trout! 

How  peaceful  and  happy  it  looked, 
hiding  there  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountains!  What  a  haven  for  fish  and 
game!  Up  every  gully  of  the  range 
was  a  deer  run,  and  everywhere  were 
fresh  signs  of  wolves  and  bears,  but 
as  Alec  philosophically  remarked,  "She 
be  one  ver'  nice  HI'  job  t'  get  out  head 
from  here." 

Then,  suddenly,  the  rain  came,  a 
perfect  deluge  that  soaked  us  through 
before  we  could  find  a  little  sheltering 
cave.  It  stopped  almost  as  quickly 
as  it  began,  and  we  pushed  on,  slip- 
ping down  the  wet  granite,  creeping 
carefully  over  the  treacherous  rock 
moss,  crawling  cautiously  down  fallen 
trees,  picking  the  easiest,  straightest 
line  for  the  foot  of  Mountain  Lake. 

Into  the  thickets  at  the  mountain's 
base  we  plunged.  Every  movement 
meant  a  shower  bath,  and  we  reached 
the  old  lumber  dam  wringing  wet, 
begrimed  with  bark  and  charcoal 
from  the  old  burnings,  tired  after 
dragging  our  heavy,  soaked  clothes 
through  the  bush. 

Not  finding  the  trail  along  the  lake- 
side to  the  portage  that  we  had  missed 
in  the  morning,  we  set  off  through 
the  woods  for  Fish  Lake  two  miles 
away.  Alec  was  leading.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  short  and  swore  potently 
in  French  and  English.  We  had 
come  back  again  to  Mountain  Lake. 
There  was  the  great  range  towering 
above  its  opposite  shore.  Neither  of 
us,  lik^  idiots,  had  brought  his  com- 
pass, but  we  set  off  again,  and  again 
we  tramped  a  big  circle  and  again 
brought  up  at  Mountain  Lake. 

"Here,  Alec,"  I  said,  "you've  had 
two  tries;  let  me  lead."  *'Eh  itVn," 
he  grunted,  following  me,  mumbling 
most  discouraging  prophecies  about 
a  cold,  wet  night  in  the  woods. 

I  set  off  bravely.  There  was  no 
sun,  but  I  resolved  to  hold  a  straight 
course  and  fixed  my  mind  on  this  pur- 
pose. For  half  an  hour  we  struggled 
through  the  bush,  and  suddenly,  from 
a  rise,  I  saw  blue  waters  ahead.  We 
were  back  a  third  time  at  Mountain 


Lake.  Alec  swore  the  wendigo  of 
La  Cloche  had  put  a  spell  on  us.  I 
laughed  in  spite  of  our  gloomy  pros- 
pect and  felt  better. 

It  began  to  look  as  if  his  doleful 
prophecies  might  be  fulfilled.  We 
were  at  least  eight  miles  from  camp 
without  a  compass,  or  food,  or  blan- 
kets. It  was  beginning  to  rain  again, 
and  in  another  hour  it  would  be  dark. 

"Come  on.  Alec,"  I  said  with  more 
conviction  than  I  felt,  "we're  a  fine 

fair,  if  we  can't  get  out  of  this  in  an 
our." 

We  went  down  to  the  lake,  and  after 
studying  the  mountains,  I  decided  we 
had  not  yet  come  to  the  Mountain 
Lake  end  of  that  elusive  portage,  so 
we  went  on  along  the  lakeside  to  find 
it.  As  we  crossed  the  outlet  of  a  little 
swamp  on  a  fallen  log.  Alec  whispered 
"S — s — s — s!  Regardez  la!''  and  not 
a  hundred  feet  away  a  splendid  buck 
stood  feeding  at  the  edge  of  the  bog. 

At  Last  La  Portage 

Alec  wanted  to  shoot  him,  but  I 
would  not  let  him,  and  he  contented 
himself  by  throwing  a  stick  at  him. 
Off  the  fine  fellow  bounded  with  a  snort 
and  a  wag  of  his  white  tail,  across  the 
swamp,  straight  up  a  path  that  came 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  same 
thought  flashed  into  both  our  heads, 
and  we  looked  at  each  other  and 
grinned.  **La  portage^**  Alec  chuckled. 
Certainementr 

It  was  indeed  the  portage,  a  nice, 
clean  portage,  a  blind  man  ought  to 
have  found,  and  just  as  we  set  off 
over  it,  the  rain  stopped  and  the  sun 
began  to  set  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Happy 
in  the  sure  prospect  of  a  hot  supper 
and  a  warm,  dry  bed  in  our  own  camp, 
we  tramped  in  silence  through  the  still 
evening  woods.  A  score  of  rabbits 
scurried  off  before  our  quiet  approach, 
and  we  heard  a  couple  of  fat  porcu- 
pines waddling  away  from  us. 

The  cool  earthy-piney  smell  of  the 
wet  woods  filled  my  nostrils  as  I  gulped 
down  great  draughts  of  the  evening 
air,  and  I  forgot  that  I  was  tired.  A 
pair  of  loons,  crossing  from*  lake  to 
lake,  flew  over  us,  crying  their  weird 
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evening  call,  and  just  as  we  reached 
the  ridge  from  which  in  the  long,  gray 
northern  twilight  we  caught  our  first 
view  of  Penache  again,  the  long- 
drawn  howl  of  a  hunting  wolf  came 
to  us  faintly  from  the  mountains. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were  sitting 
down  to  a  banquet  of  venison  steak, 
fried  hominy,  and  soda  biscuits  with 
a  great  pot  of  black,  black  coffee. 
After  supper  I  built  our  little  council 
fire  out  on  the  bluff  overlooking 
Penache,  and  when  his  dishes  were 
washed,  Alec  joined  me  beside  it.  He 
threw  himself  down  with  a  sigh. 

"We  mak*  one  gran'  'side  trip* 
aujourd'huty"  he  exclaimed. 

"Wasn't  the  view  fine?"  I  said, 
ignoring  the  twang  of  sarcasm  in  his 


voice. 


"For  the  eyes,  yes,  it  is  pran', 
mats  pour  Us  piedsl" — he  stopped  and 
held  up  his  foot.  The  sole  of  his 
moccasm  was  worn  quite  through. 

"Alec,  you  certainly  earned  your 
wage  to-day,  didn't  you?" 

*  Je  pense  que  ouiy*  he  replied  em- 
phatically. 

"I  think,  too,  you  earned  a  new  pair 
of  moccasins  to  boot,"  I  added.    "If 


you  can  get  a  good  pair  from  the 
squaws — moosehide  ones — I'll  pay  for 
them." 

''Merely  M'sieu'  Billee,"  he  said 
simply,  and  we  smoked  our  pipes  in 
silence  for  a  long  time. 

"M'sieu'  Billee,"  he  said  at  length. 

"Yes,  Alec." 

"Nevair  'gain  do  I  go  without  my 
compass." 

"I've  just  made  the  same  resolution. 
I'm  going  to  wear  it  around  my  neck 
to  keep  off  wendigo  spells." 

He  chuckled  quietly  to  himself,  and 
there  was  another  long  pause  before 
he  spoke  again.  I  rolled  over  on  my 
back  and  lay  watching  the  Northern 
lights  streakmg  across  the  sky,  think- 
ing of  the  little  lake  up  in  the  heart  of 
La  Cloche. 

"M'sieu'  Billee,"  said  Alec  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Yes,  Alec." 

"You  recall  le  petit  lac  up  in  the 
mountain?"  I  nodded  and  he  went 
on.  "Lots  fish,  lots  deer,  lots  bear, 
and  maybe  so  some  wolf  for  bounty 
for  Alec  up  there.  Well,  how  you  lak 
that  you  an'  me  go  camp  there  maybe 
so  sometime." 


* 


* 


Timing  the  Spark 


A  TYPE  of  automobile  that  was 
once  very  popular  and  is  still 
much  in  use  \n  various  parts  of  the 
country  is  the  two-cyHnder  opposed. 
One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  in 
the  operation  of  this  car  has  to  do  with 
the  proper  timing  of  the  spark.  Here 
are  some  suggestions  for  setting  the 
timer  gear. 

The  timer  lever  should  first  be  set  at 
the  center.  Place  the  spark  plugs  on 
the  cylinder  so  that  spark  will  occur 
and  can  be  observed  when  proper  con- 
nections are  made.  Find  end  of  com- 
Eression  stroke  in  one  cylinder,  that 
eing  the  stroke  in  which  air  is  forced 
from  cylinder  to  spark  plug  opening. 
The  upper  end  of  this  stroke  can  be 


determined  by  inserting  long  screw 
driver  or  iron  rod  in  spark  plug  opening 
until  it  rests  on  top  ot  piston  and  starts 
to  travel  back  with  the  piston.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  spark  in  that 
cylinder  should  occur.  The  timer  gear 
should  then  be  set  in  relation  with  its 
driving  gear  so  that  spark  is  formed  at 
plug  of  that  cylinder.  Then  turn  the 
motor  over  and  be  sure  that  the  spark 
occurs  at  the  exact  end  of  the  stroke. 
If  the  timer  is  set  propeily  for  one 
cylinder,  the  other  will  also  be  properly 
adjusted,  since  the  two  always  main- 
tain the  same  relation  toward  each 
other  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
crank  shaft  and  segments  of  the 
timer. 
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Tracking"  Up  the  Bear  River 

By  Willis  Heath  Proctor 

Pbotographfl  by  the  Author 

A  Cross  Between  a  Nightmare  of  an  Erie  Canal 
Mule  and  a  Trip  Through  the  Whirlpool  Rapids 


LAST  summer  I  took  what  I  had, 
in  my  Chechako  mind,  considered 
as  a  pleasure  trip;  or  at  least  a  journey 
in  which  pleasure  might  be  combined 
with  a  little  healthful  exercise.  Friend, 
beware  of  any  pleasure  or  exercise  or 
combination  thereof  that  must  be 
partaken  of  on  the  front  end  of  a  track- 
ing line.  Not  even  for  two  fried  eggs 
would  I  aeain  attach  myself  to  a 
cordelle.  That  pleasure  trip  gradually 
chameleoned  into  a  cross  between  a 
nightmare  of  an  Erie  canal  mule  and  a 
trip  through  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  in 
a  birch-bark  canoe. 

I  have  hunted  deer,  and  know  that 
this  means  packing  a  nine  pound 
blunderbuss  about  seventy  miles  per 
diem  through  rain^  swamps,  snow,  etc., 
until  you  get  lost,  and  then  spending 
the  re;mainder  of  your  vacation  End- 
ing your  way  out.  Fve  fished  for 
trout,  and  know  that  this  includes 
getting  up  at  four  o'dock  and  fighting 
alders,  willows,  and  black  flies'  until 
you  look  like  a  piece  of  raw  meat 
draped    in    ribbons,    and    then    being 

E  inched  because  the  only  trout  inyour 
asket  measures  but  five  and  seven- 
eighths  inches.  Knowinc  all  this,  I 
still  labored  under  the  hallucination 
that  tracking  a  York  boat  up   Bear 


River  might  be  fun.  Denny  La  Nauze 
says  that  "nothing  is  too  hard  for  the 
Police";  but  Bear  River  is  no  stream 
for  tourists,  and  I  feel  it  my  bounden 
duty  to  warn  any  pleasure-seeking 
civilians  against  being  lured  into  such 
a  trip  thinking  that  they  are  going  to 
to  have  the  time  of  their  young  lives. 
Bear  River  is  that  stream  which 
connects  Great  Bear  Lake  with  the 
Mackenzie  River,  which  later  flows 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  length  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  hundred  miles, 
although  I  should  estimate  it  at  hot 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
up-stream,  and  approximately  forty 
down.    Then  too,  tne  distance  varies 

Proportionately  with  the  draft  of  your 
oat. 

To  ascend  the  river  you  "track." 
Tracking  consists  of  tying  yourself  to 
one  end  of  a  long  rope  and  your  craft 
to  the  other,  then  fixing  your  eye  on 
the  next  point  up-stream  and  proceed- 
ing thence.  Naturally  the  boat  fol- 
lows you  if  the  bottom  of  the  river 
isn't  too  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
In  such  a  case  you  proceed  into  the 
water  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  that  the  boat  may  float.  Many 
variations  may  be  introduced  such  as 
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pushing,  liftinsy  swimming,  drowning, 
or  sticking  in  the  mud. 

The  party  was  what  you  might  call 
mixed  and  consisted  of  three  police- 
men, one  priest,  one  trader,  one  trap- 
per, one  Eskimo  with  his  wife  and  her 
daughter,  two  Indians,  myself,  and 
nine  dogs.  I  believe  the  does  enjoyed 
the  trip.  I  sent  my  canoe  ahead  with 
the  scow  of  freight  belonging  to  the 

Eolice  party,  which  left  several  days 
efore  we  did.    Thus  did  f  burn  my 
bridges  behind  me,  as  it  were. 

Never  again  will  I  part  from  my 
canoe.  A  canoe  is  much  more  easily 
tracked  than  a  York  boat,  and  it  was 
a  craft  such  as  the  latter  that  we  were 
blithely  planning  to  track  to  Bear 
Lake  in  nve  or  six  days.  At  any  rate 
it  had  once  been  a  York  boat.  Of  this 
I  am  positive,  for  I  repeatedly  heard 
the  Inspector  refer  to  it  as  "My  York 
boat";  and  it  still  retained  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  such  a  craft,  being  pointed 
at  both  ends. 

I  suppose  it  was  a  good  boat  all 
right  except  that  it  had  a  lot  of  holes 
and  cracks  in  it,  and  what  whole 
boards  it  had  were  so  rotten  that  you 
had  to  wear  snowshoes  to  keep  from 
falling  through  into  the  water.  How- 
ever, the  Inspector  had  it  gone  over 
and  fixed  up.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
tar  or  pitch  adhering  to  its  bottom, 

Erobably  from  some  previous  over- 
auling  when  the  owner  still  considered 
the  boat  seaworthy.  With  flaming 
birch  bark  the  boys  heated  this  sub- 
stance until  it  thinned  and  ran  enough 
to  conceal  the  holes  and  cracks.  Then 
they,  shoved  the  boat  into  the  water 
and  pronounced  it  water-tight.  On  the 
trip  up  the  river,  Arden  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  the  water  under,  and 
on  his  knees,  in  the  boat,  hunting  for 
those  concealed  holes  and  cracks  with 
a  chunk  of  tallow. 

We  finally  got  away  from  Fort 
Norman,  Nlackenzie  River,  N.  W. 
Territory,  one  bright  morning,  with- 
out salt  and  one  or  two  other  little 
things,  but  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 
As  soon  as  we  reached  the  current  in 
Bear  River,  the  Captain  ordered  a 
stop  to  get  out  the  tracking  line, 
tump  straps,  and  to  make  tea. 


The  tea  was  a  disappointment,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  tne  acting  cook 
laid  out  the  grub  on  the  smoky  side  of 
the  fire.  I  unwittingly  added  to  the 
discomfort  by  pouring  water  on  the 
fire  and  raising  a  cloud  of  fine  ashes 
which  settled  lightly  on  the  butter. 
Thus  ended  my  cheerful  frame  of 
mind.  I  don't  remember  being  cheer- 
ful for  some  six  weeks  after. 

When  we  had  sharpened  our  teeth 
well  on  the  bannock,  the  Captain 
divided  us  into  gangs.  That  is  he 
appointed  Hib,  my  hunter,  as  steersman 
Ilavenirk,  the  Husky,  as  bowsman, 
and  the  remaining  eight  into  two 
shifts  to  track,  turn  about. 

When  It  Isn't  Bad  Us  Worse 

Thereupon  began  my  experience  in 
tracking  a  York  boat  up  Bear  River. 
I  made  numerous  discoveries  in  the 
course  of  that  first  day.  There  are 
some  mud  banks  on  tnat  river  that 
ought  to  be  charted.  Somehow  I  drew 
the  first  place  on  the  line  and  it  be- 
came my  job  to  detect  such  places 
first.  I  detected  most  of  them  about 
up  to  my  waist. 

There  is  much  to  break  the 
monotony  of  tracking  on  this  river.  At 
times  the  channel  leaves  the  shore 
and  takes  to  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
At  such  places  the  trackers  follow  suit, 
and  that  Bear  River  water  is  cold.  If 
it  were  any  colder  you  could  skate  on 
it.  Knee  deep  isn't  bad,  but  when  it 
gets  up  around  your  waist,  it  begins 
to  hurt. 

It  is  remarkable,  though,  how  much 
of  this  one  can  stand.  I  believe  no  one 
in  the  party  felt  the  eflPects  much  ex- 
cept the  strain  on  the  temper  when 
some  unfortunate  received  a  ducking 
caused  by  slippery  rocks.  We  dis- 
covered (luring  the  course  of  the  day 
also  that  the  York  boat  boasted  a  keel. 
Now  I  know  I'm  a  landlubber,  but  I 
could  never  see  the  need  of  a  keel  on  a 
boat  that  needs  tracking.  That  keel 
seemed  to  stick  on  every  rock  in  the 
river. 

Higher  up  the  keel  wasn't  so  notice- 
able, and  1  imagine  that  when  they 
pulled  the  boat  out  for  the  winter  in 
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Dease  Bay,  they  were  sorely  puzzled 
at  finding  the  keel  com oletely  gone. 
I  think  you  could  easily,  trail  our 
course  up  the  river  by  bits  of  that 
keel  sticking  to  rocks. 

About  seven-thirty  we  camped,  and 
shortly  afterwards  it  began  to  rain. 
I  felt  guilty;  but  no  one  seemed  to 
blame  me,  which  was  a  relief,  for  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  I  hadn't  been  in 
the  party  it  wouldn't  have  rained. 
Even  if  l  had  taken  a  tent  we  might 
have  had  fair  weather.  However  the 
Captain  had  two  tents,  Hib  and 
Ilavenirk  each  had  one,  and  the  two 
Indian  boys  had  a  waterproof  tar- 
paulin, so  we  erected  a  young  city  on 
the  bank  and  went  to  bed  feeling  very, 
very  mouldy. 

The  second  day  the  river  was  worse, 
and  we  made  only  five  or  six  miles. 
Each  tracking  gang  spent  their  "rest 
spell"  mostly  in  the  water  lifting  and 
pushing  and  cursine  in  three  languages. 
That  is  to  say  all  cursed  except  the 
Priest  who  was  blessed  with  the  evenest 
temper  any  man  ever  had.  When  we 
found  ourselves  on  a  gravel  bar  and 
talked  of  going  around  or  making  fire. 
Father  would  say  "Never  mind,  we 
will  go  ahead,"  and  then  the  trackers 
would  dig  in  their  toes,  and  we  on  the 
boat  would  lift,  and  Bump,  Bump, 
Bang  I  the  old  hull  would  go  over  the 
bar  and  into  deep  water  on  the  other 
side. 

We  were  ready  to  camp  early  that 
night  and  did  so  at  a  point  which 
Arden  described  as  the  only  good 
camping  place  for  some  distance.  His 
gooa  camping  place  sloped  into  the 
river  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees..  Now  I've  done  some  camp- 
ing and  slept  in  some  queer  places, 
but  I  was  certainly  interested  to  know 
how  we  were  going  to  sleep  on  that 
side  hill. 

I  awaited  developments,  and  soon 
saw  the  boys  digging  into  the  bank; 
so  I  proceeded  tohew  myself  a  grave 
in  the  hill,  having  the  presence  of 
mind  to  use  someone  else's  axe.  It 
looked  like  a  clear  night  and  the 
mosquitoes  were  bad;  so  we  stretched 
our  mosquito  bars  instead  of  tents. 

It  was  necessary  to  chain  all  the 


dogs  up  at  night  so  that  they  couldn't 
get  into  the  boat  and  eat  the  grub. 
This  particular  night  I  chained  mine 
to  one  of  the  mosquito  bar  stakes  and 
retired.  Not  so  with  the  dog,  how- 
ever. It's  funny  how  a  dog  goes  to 
bed.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  turn  around  three  complete 
times  before  lying  down.  When  ne  is 
chained  to  a  peg  this  is  an  awkward 
operation  and  requires  an  intelligent 
beast  and  a  calculating  brain.  My  dog 
is  intelligent  all  right,  but  he  experi- 
enced some  difficulty. 

Good  Advice  to  the  Dog 

I  suggested  to  him  that  he  revolve 
one  and  a  half  times  and  then  reverse, 
thus  completing  the  entire  evolution 
without  getting  tangled  up  in  the 
chain.  He  looked  thoughtful  and  then 
tried  it.  However,  when  he  reversed 
I  think  he  stripped  his  gears,  for  he 
put  one  foot  in  my  face  and  another 
through  the  top  of  the  bar.  The  bar 
collapsed,  and  it  was  only  by  sharp 
work  that  I  saved  the  whole  outfit 
from  rolling  down  that  good  camping 
place  into  tne  river.  After  rearranging 
the  bar,  I  tied  the  dog  to  a  nearby 
clump  of  willows. 

In  the  night  it  rained  as  usual. 
Invariably  when  we  put  up  the  tents 
the  night  was  clear,  but  when  we 
slept  under  mosquito  bars  it  always 
rained.  One  of  the  boys  came  to  my 
bar  and  suggested  that  we  get  out  a 
tent.  However,  I  contended  that  I  was 
then  entirely  wet,  and  moving  into  a 
tent  would  not  protect  me  from  the 
moisture  I  had  already  absorbed  and 
I  preferred  to  remain  where  I  was. 

I  couldn't  remember  when  I  had 
ever  been  dry,  and  fully  expected  to 
be  wet  the  remainder  of  the  trip,  so  I 
was  indifferent.  Small  torrents  gushed 
merrily  down  our  good  camping  place 
under  and  over  me,  and  I  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed  I  was  again  on  the  track- 
ing line. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we 
observed  it  by  making  a  late  start. 
We  were  beginning  to  be  a  rather 
dilapidated  crew.  One  of  the  police 
had  developed  some  interesting  bunches 
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on  the  soles  of  his  feet  which  must 
have  made  life  uninteresting  for  him; 
but  being  a  policeman,  he  merely 
wrapped  a  few  yards  of  duffle  around 
them  and  said  little.  We  lost  one  of 
the  Indian  boys  here.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany at  Norman,  and  had  been  sent 
with  the  party  for  a  couple  of  days  as 
a  sort  of  a  guide. 

You  see  the  "Company"  once 
owned  this  river,  so  their  men  natur- 
ally know  its  peculiarities  better  than 
others.  Anyway  he  said  something 
about  "steamboat  wood,"  and  putting 
his  canoe  into  the  water  soon  drifted 
out  of  sight  below  the  next  bend,  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  arrangement 
made  previously  with  the  Captain. 
He  expected  to  reach  Norman  in  two 
hours,  a  distance  we  had  required  two 
days  to  make  with  the  York  boat. 

Strong  for  the  Police 

We  made  a  start  about  nine-thirty, 
and  found  good  tracking  all  day, 
making  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
miles.  The  Captain  called  a  halt  about 
four  o'clock  so  that  bannock  could  be 
baked,  for  we  were  out  of  bread.  We 
camped  on  a  broad  grassy  slope  and 
the  boys  remembering  the  previous 
night's  experience  erected  the  tents. 
However,  I  felt  certain  that  so  long 
as  the  tents  were  up  it  wouldn't  rain, 
and  insisted  on  sleeping  under  a  bar 
although  the  sky  was  cloudy. 

Here  one  of  the  policemen  did  one  of 
the  things  that  make  R.  N.  W.  M. 
Policemen  welcome  in  every  shack  in 
the  North.  I  was  feeling  a  little  under 
the  weather  although  m  no  way  in- 
capacitated, and  perfectly  able  to 
make  my  own  camp;  but  Wight, 
learning  of  it,  took  an  axe  and,  leveling 
off  a  place,  made  my  camp  and 
stretched  my  bar  without  my  knowl- 
edge. Wight  wa?  the  man  with  feet 
so  sore  it  must  have  been  extremely 
painful  to  walk  at  all.  Contact  with 
men  of  his  stamp  is  a  privilege  not 
frequently  enjoyed. 

The  next  day  we  again  had  our 
troubles  working  in  the  water  and 
dragging  the  boat  over  gravel  bars  by 


main  strength.  However,  we  reached 
George  Martin's  River,  which  is  at 
the  foot  of  a  rapid  seven  miles  long. 
We  camped  in  a  driving  rain  on  a 
barren  spot  where  there  was  no  shelter 
or  wood  within  half  a  mile.  We 
pitched  the  tents  and  proceeded  to  dry 
out. 

These  rapids  are  hardly  real  rapids. 
The  drop  is  considerable  and  the  river 
is  shallow,  but  they  are  nothing  like 
the  big  rapids  on  the  Athabasca  River 
or  the  Slave.  Four  of  the  party 
loaded  two  canoes  and  went  up  to  the 
head  of  the  rapids  the  day  we  reached 
George  Martin's  River,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  took  one  more  canoe  load  up. 
This  lightened  the  load  in  the  York 
boat  considerably,  and  the  third  day 
we  negotiated  the  rapids  with  it. 

It  was  hard  work,  but  not  much 
worse  than  at  other  points  on  the 
river.  The  banks  in  the  rapids  are 
mainly  sandstone  in  small  rough 
pieces,  and  the  wear  on  moccasins 
that  day  was  more  than  on  all  the 
rest  of  the  trip.  These  sandstone 
banks  §o  through  three  or  four  pair  of 
moccasms  a  day,  and  the  sporting 
boots  sold  in  the  city  last  probably  a 
day  and  a  half. 

The  following  day  capped  the  cli- 
max. It  was  cold  and  cloudy,  which 
made  working  in  the  water  worse 
than  ever  because  it  was  impossible 
to  warm  up  when  you  came  out.  The* 
river  above  the  rapids  is  wider  and 
hence  shallower,  and  the  channel  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  making  it 
necessary  to  track  in  the  water  practi- 
cally all  the  time. 

This  was  the  sixth  day  from  Nor- 
man. I  had  planned  to  do  the  round 
trip  within  nine  days,  and  we  were 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  way  to 
Bear  Lake.  Therefore  I  was  somewhat 
relieved  when  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  we  met  a  trapper  on  his  way 
down  to  Norman  to  trade  with  me  for 
his  next  winter's  outfit.  He  agreed  to 
wait  for  me  at  the  Fort  if  I  would  be 
back  within  three  days;  so  it  was 
necessary  to  push  on  ahead  of  the 
York  boat  party  with  a  canoe  if  I 
would  see  Bear  Lake. 

Borrowing  a  canoe  from  the  Cap- 
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tain  and  taking  Hib  and  one  Indian,  I 
started  on  immediately.  About  eight 
o'clock  we  caught  up  with  the  scow 
containing  the  police  freight  and  my 
canoe.  When  we  reached  the  camp 
some  kind  of  a  pow  wow  was  in 
progress,  In- 
dians have 
many  differ- 
ent kinds  of 
Eow  wows, 
ut  they  are 
all  similar  in 
that  rhe  main 
idea  is  to  eat 
all  they  can 
hold. 

Many  Bear 
Lake  Indians, 
hearing  that 
the  scow  was 
en  route  in 
charge  of 
'^Goolay," 
one  of  their 
own  tribe, 
and   that  the 


Bt^^r  Lake  Inctian 
and  Kh  home. 
The  Kaiser  has 
raised  tht  prne 
of  clothings   am- 


boat  contained  "le  farie  thlon/'  and 
"le  dee  thlon,"  i.e.,  plenty  flour  and 
plenty  tea,  had  thrown  what  fish  they 
had  handy  into  canoes  and  gone  forth 
to  meet  the  scow.  Hence  the  pow 
wow  when  they  arrived. 

I  gained 
Goolay's  at- 
tention long 
enfvygh  to  in- 
quire as  to 
the  present 
location  of  my 
canoe,  as  it 
wasn't  to  he 
seen,  and  that 
gentleman 
told  me  that 
it  would  be 
found  some 
two  miles  far- 
ther up  the 
river  with 
plenty  holes 
in  it,  I  waxed 
vvrathy,  but 
Goolay  wor- 
ried   not.     It 

mimirron  and 
ni'tK.  ft  affects 
even  fhc  Birar 
Ljke  Indians  in 
ihe  Arcnc 


Claylee  and  his  family  with  their  boss,  B.  V.  Fisherman.     Taken  on  Bear 
Lake,  July,  1915 
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was  broken  beyond  repair,  he  said. 
They  had  been  using  it  to  relay  freight 
over  shallow  water  and  had  struck  a 
stone.  Thereupon  he  inquired  into  the 
condition  of  my  tobacco  pouch. 

Goolay  had  been  appointed  captain 
of  the  scow  and  the  position  must 
have  struck  him  rather  heavily.  So 
long  as  the  scow  still  floated,  a  canoe 
or  two  broken  up  made  little  diflPer- 
ence  to  him.  Anxious  to  see  the  canoe, 
I  pushed  on  for  a  distance  until  we 
reached  the  camp  of  two  white  trap- 
pers en  route  for  Bear  Lake  with  a 
schooner  and  some  two  tons  of  grub. 
They  were  Harry  Harrison  and  his 
partner  Sloane.  Harrison  hails  from 
the  last  place  he  hung  his  hat,  and 
Sloane  originated  in  Kentucky,  al- 
though not  noticeably,  for  there  was 
nothing  on  board  in  the  line  of  liquid 
refreshment  but  tea. 

These  two  boys  were  taking  the 
schooner  heavily  loaded  up  the  river 
without  assistance  except  in  the  rapids. 
Ten  men  on  the  scow  were  making  but 
little  better  time.  They  astonished 
the  Indians  by  actually  sailing  up- 
stream in  places.  When  informed  that 
they  would  never  get  up  the  river 
with  the  schooner,  they  merely  grinned, 
took  another  chaw  of  "terbacker,"  and 
said,  "Watch  us." 

The  Indians  did  watch,  and  that 
mostly  from  behind,  for  the  schooner 
went  up  the  river  so  fast  that  the 
Indians  had  to  work  thirteen  hours  a 
day  on  the  scow  to  keep  up.  Being  as  I 
have  said,  from  the  South,  Harrison 
and  Sloane  invited  us  to  camp  and 
"Have  a  tater,"  which  we  did. 

In  the  morning  we  soon  reached  the 
broken  canoe,  and  finding  only  five 
holes  in  it,  stopped  an  hour  or  two  and 
made  repairs.  This  done  we  arranged 
with  two  Indians  to  take  the  other 
canoe  back  to  the  York  boat  and 
started  on.  We  soon  caught  the  scow, 
which  had  passed  us  earlier  in  the  day. 
There  was  a  convoy  of  several  canoes 
tracked  by  women  and  small  boys 
traveling  along  the  shore. 

Among  them  was  Grand  Gooloo 
with  his  wife.  He  stopped  us  at  his 
fire  and  with  much  grunting  on  his 
part  and  chattering  from  his  wife  he 


removed  his  moccasins  and  duffles, 
exposing  a  foot  for  my  inspection.  He 
had  hurt  it  some  way  and  wanted 
medicine.  I  explained  that  I  had  no 
medicine,  but  the  police  had  some  and 
would  fix  up  his  foot  at  Bear  Lake. 
His  foot  beine  sore,  he  was  not  able 
to  track,  which  suited  him  right  down 
to  the  ground,  for  he  was  then  able  to 
ride  in  the  canoe  while  his  "girl"  did 
all  the  work. 

I  thought  him  worth  photographing 
and  did  so.  He  evidently  thought  his 
foot  interested  me,  for  when  I  de- 
veloped the  negative  I  discovered  he 
had  been  holding  the  injured  member 
out  for  me  to  photograph.  He  gave  us 
directions  as  to  which  side  of  the  river 
to  travel  on,  and  we  left  him  sitting 
on  the  bank  waiting  for  the  scow  and 
dinner. 

We  worked  hard  that  day.  In  thir- 
teen hours  we  traveled  a  distance  that 
the  York  boat  party  required  six  days 
to  cover,  and  reached  Bear  Lake  about 
ten  o'clock.  Across  the  bay  from  the 
head  of  the  river  is  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Franklin,  where  Sir  John  Franklin's 
party  wintered  when  exploring  the 
country  nearly  eighty  years  ago. 
About  one  mile  from  this  place  is  tne 
present  Indian  settlement.  It  con- 
sists of  probably  fifteen  or  twenty 
houses  and  is  known  as  the  Bear  Lake 
Fish  Camp. 

Too  Much  Shelter 

Although  we  landed  in  the  night, 
Claylee,  fisherman  for  the  Northern 
Trading  Company,  came  forth  to 
welcome  us,  and  invited  us  to  camp  in 
his  house.  I  accepted  the  invitation 
before  seeing  the  nouse.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  building  except 
it  was  hardly  Targe  enough  for  the  eignt 
that  slept  there  that  night.  There 
shouldn't  have  been  a  roof  on  it  at  all 
to  suit  me  under  the  circumstances, 
for  the  air  was  rather  bad. 

In  the  morning  I  cleared  out  as  early 
as  possible  both  to  get  fresh  air  and  to 
escape  numerous  requests  for  tea, 
tobacco,  etc.,  from  a  few  thousand  old 
men  and  smiaws,  who  hearing  that  the 
"Mola"    (Trader)    had    arrived,   had 
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dropped  in  that  they  misht  not  miss 
anytning  in  the  line  of  a  tree  hand-out 
that  mieht  be  going  around. 

Bear  Lake  is  a  ^reat  dreary  stretch 
of  water.  Its  size  is  unknown  exactly, 
but  Its  shore  line  must  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  Lake  Superior,  and  its 
area  nearly  if  not  quite  as  large.  It 
consists  of  four  immense  bays,  each 
probably  as  large^  as  Lake  Ontario  or 
lareer.  The  lake  is  deep  and  the  water 
is,  like  all  other  Northern  lakes,  un- 
usually clear.  One  can  see  the  bottom 
in  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  watch  from  a  canoe  trout 
of  immense  size  swimming  with  the 
canoe,  deep  down  in  the  water. 

The  lake  abounds  in  fish.  Thirty 
or  forty  pound  trout  are  not  uncom- 
mon, ana  large  white  fish  abound  in 
places.  When  the  herring  are  running 
near  the  fishery,  the  Indians  take  two 
or  three  hundred  from  one  net  in  a  day. 
In  fact  fish  is  the  main  diet  of  the  Bear 
Lake  Indians. 

However,  the  district  is  not  an  in- 
viting one.  It  is  cold.  Bear  Lake  is 
entirely  free  from  ice  a  little  over  one 
month  in  the  year,  and  snow  storms 
in  August  are  not  uncommon.  When 
you  in  the  States  are  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July,  the  Bear  Lake  Indians 
are  traveling  on  the  ice  with  dogs.  The 
ice  breaks  up  between  the  fifteenth  of 
July  and  the  first  of  August.  Then 
there  is  a  month  of  storms  and  the 
lake  freezes  again. 

Bear  Lake  seems  to  resent  explora- 
tion, for  as  soon  as  one  gets  nicely 
started  for  some  particular  point  on  its 
shores  a  storm  arises.  The  explorer  is 
promptly  blown  around  over  some 
hundreds  of  miles  and  then  frozen  in 
some  place  where  he  doesn't  want  to 
be. 

The  country  is  inhabited  by  Slavey 
and  Dog  Rib  Indians.  The  Dog  Ribs, 
from  Fort  Rae,  stay  pretty  well  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Lake,  and  the  Norman 
and  Good  Hope  Slaveys  hunt  the  other 
three  sides.  However,  the  Slavey 
Bear  Lake  Indians  have  intermingled 
and  intermarried  with  the  Dog  Ribs 
until  the  two  have  about  the  same 
characteristics  and  the  less  said  about 
them  the  better. 


The  noble  Red  Man  up  here  has 
surely  taken  a  tumble.  Tney  are  the 
worst  beggars  on  the  globe,  and  with 
but  very  tew  exceptions  are  not  to  be 
depended  on  in  any  way.  As  a  general 
rule  they  hane  around  a  fishery  and  live 
on  fish,  for  what  is  the  use  of  working 
when  one  can  live  by  merely  visiting 
the  nets  a  couple  times  a  day?  They 
do,  some  of  them,  hunt  deer  at  times. 

The  Indians  on  the  south  and  east 
sides  of  the  lake  subsist  mainly  on 
deer  meat,  but  grub  is  about  all  that 
interests  them.  When  they  need 
clothing  they  make  babiche  and  dry 
meat  to  trade  at  the  posts. 

I  concluded  what  little  business 
took  me  to  the  lake,  and  we  started  on 
our  return  to  Fort  Norman  the  evening 
of  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  the  fish 
camp.  We  started  paddling  across  the 
bay  on  calm  water,  but  an  oflF-shore 
wind  rose  twenty  mimites  after  we 
left,  and  before  we  got  across  we  were 
taking  water  from  almost  every  wave. 
However,  by  hard  paddling  we  made 
the  other  shore  safely  in  probably 
something  over  an  hour,  and  were  soon 
in  Bear  River.  Our  usual  rain  accom- 
panied us. 

Bear  River  at  its  head  is  noticeable, 
for  the  current  runs  for  several  miles 
at  something  over  ten  miles  an  hour, 
and  we  shot  around  bend  after  bend 
in  a  gratifying  manner.^  If  ^  Bear 
River  is  one  of  the  worst  rivers  in  the 
North  to  ascend,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
best  to  descend.  We  drifted  at  a 
great  rate,  and  camped  with  Harrison 
and  Sloane  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Bear  Lake. 

In  the  morning,  we  started  on  down 
and  in  an  hour  or  so  met  the  York 
boat  party.  They  were  in  the  worst 
part  of  the  river  and  going  slowly,  but 
nevertheless  moving.  After  a  stop  of  a 
half  hour  or  so,  we  pushed  oflF  on  the 
last  leg  of  the  journey.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  note  the  distances  we  had 
made  on  the  way  up,  for  we  passed 
one  of  our  old  camps  every  couple  of 
hours.  We  reached  Norman  that  eve- 
ing,  having  come  down  the  river  in 
about  fourteen  hours,  a  distance  it 
took  the  York  boat  twelve  of  thirteen 
days  to  make  going  up. 
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Does  the  Cougar  Scream? 

By  W.  D.  Young 

A  Favorite  Bugaboo  of  Wilderness  Fiction- 
ists   Upset  by  Old    Guides    and    Hunters 


HAVE  you  ever  heard  a  mountain 
Hon  scream  ?  Have  you  listened, 
breathless,  to  that  long  blood-curdling 
wail,  said  to  resemble  the  scream  of  a 
woman,  ringing  out  in  the  still  air  of 
the  mountain  night?  What,  you  have 
never  heard  it!  Perhaps  then  you  do 
not  visit  the  wilderness  during  your 
vacation  in  search  of  fish  or  game  or 
recreation. 

But  surely  you  have  heard  some  of 
your  sportsman  friends  tell  of  this 
terrifying  cry  of  the  cougar.  You  are 
indeed  an  exceptional  reader  if  you 
have  never  listened  to  some  hair- 
raising  tale  centered  about  the  alleged 
vocal  performances  of  the  North 
American  mountain  lion. 

This  much  misunderstood  animal 
masquerades  under  various  names. 
It  is,  or  rather  was,  known  in  the  East 
or  Southern  States  as  the  panther  or 
painter.  In  the  West  it  is  called  the 
cougar  or  mountain  lion.  Concerning 
its  habits  and  traits  of  character  there 
has  often  been  the  grossest  exaggera- 
tion and  misstatement.  It  has  some- 
times been  credited  with  great  ferocity 
and  courage  and  many  exciting  tales 
have  been  told  concerning  its  alleged 
habit  of  springing  from  trees  upon  the 
lonely  woodsman. 

Almost  invariably  the  typical  cougar 
story  must  insert,  in  order  to  sound 
strictly  orthodox  and  authentic,  a 
statement  concerning  the  wild,  terrify- 
ing cries  emitted  by  the  cougar, 
especially  at  night.  It  seems  to  have 
become  rather  an  established  idea 
among  a  certain  class  of  city  sports- 
men and  campers  that  to  have  heard  a 
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cougar  scream  at  night  and  to  have 
survived  the  harrowing  ordeal  marks 
the  main  difference  between  the  tender- 
foot and  the  hardened  woodsman. 
Probably  this  is  only  too  true. 

After  investigation  I  have  been  led 
to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  to 
have  heard  a  cougar  scream  is  likely 
to  stamp  the  hearer  as  either  a  rather 
tender  tenderfoot,  a  person  of  guileless 
credulity,  or  the  victim  of  an  active 
auditory  imagination. 

For  years  I  had  accepted,  without  a 
thought  or  question,  the  tales  heard  as 
a  boy  regarding  the  cougar.  So 
emphatically  were  these  stories  im- 
pressed upon  mind  that  often  I  was  led 
to  wonder  how  sportsmen  could  get  a 
decent  night's  sleep  when  camping 
in  country  infested  by  these  animals. 
From  an  early  age  my  summers  have 
been  spent  in  the  wilderness,  in  fact 
for  the  past  twelve  years  this  has  been 
the  case,  most  of  the  time  in  territory 
well  stocked  with  mountain  lion. 

During  the  first  years  of  this  wilder- 
ness experience,  it  was  distinctly 
annoying  not  to  hear  what  had  been 
pointed  out  to  me  to  be  a  common 
wilderness  sound.  Upon  questioning 
guides  and  woodsmen  of  long  ex- 
perience it  surprised  me  to  find  that 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  alleged 
noisy  habits  of  the  cougar.  Since  this 
first  disillusionment  it  has  been  in- 
teresting to  question  both  sportsmen 
and  other  men  of  long  wilderness 
experience  on  this  point.  Without 
exception  the  experienced  men  have 
said  that  they  believed  there  was 
nothing  in  the  tale. 
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There  were  those  who  did  believe 
that  the  cougar  screamed,  but  they 
were  all  men  who  had  spent  but  little 
time  in  mountain  lion  country.  The 
evidence  of  my  own  twelve  years  of 
listening  in  vain  for  this  wilderness 
cry  is  of  course  inconclusive.  Still,  it 
led  me  very  naturally  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  scream  of  the  cougar 
must  be  a  rare  sound. 

In  a  question  of  this  nature  we 
would  naturally  refer  to  those  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  hunting 
and  trapping  the  cougar.  With  this 
idea  in  mind  I  wrote  to  a  number  of 
the  most  prominent  hunters  of  moun- 
tain lion  in  the  United  States.  The 
replies  received  from  these  men  should 
be  of  interest  to  those  sportsmen  who 
have  a  cougar  yarn  ready  to  spring 
on  their  friends  at  the  first  opportune 
moment.  As  will  be  seen  these  letters 
are  unanimous  in  their  statements  in 
reply  to  my  questions. 

The  first  letter  is  from  Mr.  M.  P. 
Dunham  of  Ovando,  Montana.  Mr. 
Dunham,  the  oldest  guide  in  his  state, 
has  spent  his  life  in  the  mountains, 
hunting  buffalo  in  the  early  days.  He 
says: 

"I  have  been  in  the  mountains 
since  1872  and  among  the  lion  all  the 
time.  1  have  seen  the  tracks  of  20 
in  one  day  but  I  have  the  first  sound 
to  hear  from  one  of  them.  I  have  heard 
a  lot  of  talk  about  their  screaming  like 
a  woman,  but  will  have  to  hear  one 
make  a  sound  before  I  will  believe 
they  scream." 

Mr.  Scott  Teague,  well  known  big 
game  hunter  and  guide  of  Colorado, 
replied  as  follows: 

*'I  don't  think  I  have  ever  heard  a 
cougar  scream.  I  have  heard  lynx 
scream  before  a  storm  but  never  a 
cougar,  and  I  have  caught  them  ever 
since  the  8o*s  and  camped  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado  since   1879.'* 

Another    well    known    hunter    and 

fuide  for  mountain  lion  is  Mr.  Steve 
llkins    of    Mancos,    Colorado.      He 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

"No,  I  never  heard  a  cougar  scream, 
though  I  have  caught  over  a  hundred. 
I  do  not  believe  they  scream,  but  I  do 
think  all  wild  animals  have  a  mating 


call  and  also  a  call  for  their  young. 
In  nearly  all  localities  where  there  is  a 
possibility  of  there  being  lions,  every- 
thing seen  or  heard  at  night  is  called 
lions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  usually 
a  coyote  or  other  animal.  I  have 
hunted  twenty  years  and  I  don't 
believe  I  ever  heard  the  scream  of  a 
cougar." 

Mr.  S.  N.  Leek  of  Jackson,  Wyom- 
ing, well  known  for  his  photographs 
and  protective  activity  of  the  elk  in 
that  vicinity,  sent  me  an  interesting 
letter  in  which  he  states: 

"I  cannot  say  that  cougars  scream, 
having  never  heard  one,  though  I  have 
been  in  a  country  where  there  were 

flenty  of  them  for  thirty-five  years, 
have  heard  sounds  that  others  pro- 
nounced mountain  lions,  but  I  knew 
they  were  not.  In  some  cases  these 
sounds  were  coyotes,  in  others,  owls. 
Of  course  a  Western  man  never  at- 
tributes these  sounds  to  a  mountain 
lion;  in  every  case  it  was  a  tender- 
foot." 

A  Case  of  Imagination 

The  letter  received  from  Mr.  F.  S. 
Warner  of  Oakridge,  Oregon,  is  most 
interesting  and  typical  of  the  opinions 
voiced  by  scores  of  guides.  Mr. 
Warner  has  spent  over  sixty  years  in 
the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregon. 
I  know  him  as  an  exceptional  guide 
and  woodsman  and  place  absolute 
faith  in  any  of  his  opinions  on  wilder- 
ness topics.     This  is  his  letter: 

"As  to  the  wild  cougar  screaming, 
I  never  heard  one.  I  have  heard  lots 
of  queer  sounds  while  I  have  been  in 
the  mountains  and  have  had  them 
[cougars]  follow  me  into  camps,  but 
did  not  know  that  they  were  about 
until  the  next  morning  when  I  would 
see  their  tracks.  I  have  always 
thought  it  queer  that  so  many  have 
heard  them  scream  when  I  never  have 
since  I  have  been  out  as  much  as  any 
one  of  my  age. 

"You  remember  when  we  were  at 
the  Meadows  at  Salmon  Lake  and 
heard  that  queer  noise,  you  said  it 
sounded  like  a  lot  of  silly  girls  chatter- 
ing?   If  some  of  those  fellows  who  go 
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into  the  mountains  had  heard  that 
noise  they  would  have  said  it  was  a 
cougar  screaming. 

"I  saw  two  young  fellows  come  into 
camp  once  with  their  eyes  sticking 
out  and  faces  pale  with  fright;  one 
had  lost  his  hat  and  their  clothes  were 
torn.  I  asked  what  was  the  matter 
and  they  said  a  cougar  screamed  at 
them.  I  asked  them  what  it  sounded 
like  and  they  desiribed  a  pheasant 
drumming.  I  have  always  thought  the 
cougar  were  very  saving  of  their 
screams  when  I  was  in  hearing." 

These  men  were  selected  as  being 
prominent  hunters  and  guides  and 
men  of  long  experience  in  lion  country. 
They  were  taken  from  diflFerent  sec- 
tions so  do  not  represent  any  one 
locality.  Surely  any  tenderfoot  or  city 
sportsman  should  hesitate  before  ques- 
tioning the  authoritative  statements 
of  these  well  known  mountain  men. 
Some  of  these  men  suggest  that  the 
noises  which  the  inexpenenced  visitor 
in  the  woods  attributes  to  the  mountain 
lion  are  really  the  cries  of  owls, 
wolves,  coyotes,  bobcats,  lynx,  and 
loons. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  justifiable  to  say 
that  the  cougar  never  does  scream, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  the  occur- 
rence, if  it  happens  at  all,  must  be 
exceedingly  rare.  Moreover  if  the 
cougar  ever  does  scream,  the  average 
city  sportsman's  chance  of  hearing  it 
during  his  brief  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness is  almost  nil. 

Where  then  do  these  tales  originate 
based  on  the  scream  of  the  cougar? 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
there   are   animals   and   birds   in   the 


wilderness  that  are  known  to  make 
weird  cries  in  the  night.  Two  or  three 
loons  on  a  mountain  lake  in  the  dead 
of  night  can  certainly  make  an 
unearthly  and  terrifying  racket  to 
unaccustomed  ears. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
mountain  lion  will  trail  a  man  in  the 
wilderness  under  certain  conditions, 
and  even  on  rare  occasions  come  close 
to  camp  when  the  fire  has  died  down. 
The  writer  has  on  at  least  two  morn- 
ings seen  fresh  cougar  tracks  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  camp  fire.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  the  cougar 
is  ever  inspired  to  approach  this  close 
to  a  man  except  through  curiosity. 

Probably  there  is  far  too  much 
loose  gossip  about  the  terrors  of  the 
wilderness.  No  doubt  there  are  some 
dangers  in  every  real  wilderness,  but 

E probably  the  experienced  man  takes 
ewer  chances  there  than  he  would  in  a 
city  dodging  traffic  and  disease.  It 
seems  unfortunate  that  more  do  not 
realize  that  the  wilderness  is  not  a 
vast  unknown,  harboring  strange  sights 
and  terrors,  but  a  tranquil,  friendly 
retreat.  Some  timid  people  lose  many 
enjoyable  trips  merely  oecause  they 
accepted  the  sportsman's  tales  too 
literally. 

If  you  cherish  a  belief  that  the 
cougar  screams,  test  it  out  for  yourself 
on  your  next  wilderness  trip  by  per- 
sonal observation  and  careful  inquiry. 
Do  this   for  a   period  of  years   and 

Erobably  you  will  be  induced,  as  I 
ave  been,  to  abandon  your  idea  as 
merely  a  bit  of  modem  wilderness 
mythology. 


Even  though  America  is  at  war  and  we  are  feeling 
the  pressure  of  added  burdens  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  our  play  and  our  vacations.  Outing  believes 
in  sport  for  the  sake,  of  the  manhood  it  develops. 
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By  I.  D.  Graham 

A  Man  of  Sixty  Finds  the  Road  Back  to 
the  Wellbeing   and   Appetite  of  Youth 


TO  have  reached  the  age  of  three 
score  years;  to  have  had  all  of 
the  experiences  to  be  gained  in  an 
active  life  of  six  decades;  to  have 
attained  to  an  average  degree  of  success 
in  five  duodecimal  periods,  and  to  have 
come  through  it  all  without  ever 
having  had  a  real  vacation  and  then 
to  feel  younger,  and  actually  to  be 
younger,  than  many  a  man  at  forty, 
and  younger  by  far  than  I  was  a 
year  ago,  is  something  of  an  achieve- 
ment. 

There  are  differences  in  vacations. 
A  vacation,  in  the  usual  acceptance 
of  the  word,  is  simply  a  let-up  from 
the  ordinary  daily  routine,  with  an 
incidental  trip  to  the  seashore,  the 
mountains,  or  the  lakes,  and  living 
for  a  few  weeks  in  a  hotel  where 
costumes  are  the  principal  scenery, 
and  then  to  return  to  your  desk  or 
your  shop  and  try  to  convince  your- 
self and  friends  that  you  are  greatly 
benefited  in  a  physical  way,  though 
your  atrophied  pocketbook  may  not 
speak  so  well  for  your  mental  con- 
dition. This  is  one  kind  of  a  vacation 
— the  common,  or  garden  variety. 

But  this  is  not  my  kind  of  a  vaca- 
tion. My  kind  rests  the  pocketbook 
as  well  as  the  remainder  of  me,  and  I 
claim  that  the  pocketbook  is  the 
tenderest  and  most  sensitive  part  of  a 


man's  anatomy  and  needs  an  occa- 
sional vacation  as  well.  No  man,  or 
woman  either  for  that  matter,  can 
really  enjoy  a  vacation,  or  enjoy  a 
real  vacation  when  the  pocketbook 
is  suffering  from  that  dull,  aching 
void  which  nearly  always  accom- 
panies one.  Hence  I  call  my  kind  a 
real  vacation  and  in  this  dennition  I 
am  upheld  by  the  Lady  Who  Advises 
Me,  so  I  cannot  be  very  far  wrong. 

As  the  years  string  along  men  get 
fat,  or  lean,  but  mostly  ftt.  Well, 
mv  years  had  strung  along  and  this, 
added  to  a  sedentary  habit  of  life  and 
strenuous  work,  had  served  to  put 
me  out  of  condition  in  a  physical 
sense  and  as  is  the  physical,  so  the 
mental  condition.  I  was  fat,  I  was 
soft,  and  I  wasn't  hungry,  ever.  I 
ate  regularly  and  irregularly  and,  on 
too  frequent  occasions,  I  dined,  but 
I  never  got  hungry.  I  was  nervous 
and  irritable.  My  business  demands 
were  irksome;  while  at  social  func- 
tions I  generally  played  the  wall- 
flower and  had  pretty  much  the  color 
of  one. 

Far  back  in  some  half-forgotten 
pigeonhole  of  my  memory  I  seemed 
to  recall  dimly  a  time  when  I  abounded 
with  life  and  vigor;  when  my  muscles 
were  hard  and  I  delighted  m  wholly 
unnecessary  exercise,  and  when  I  was 
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always  hungry.     I  lived  for  the  joy 
of    living    and    the    cookies    in    the 

Fantry.  There  was  a  zest  in  everything 
did — except  work — and  it  was  a 
joy  to  exist.  The  two-mile  tramp  to 
the  "old  swimmin'  hole"  after  school 
had  so  little  terror  for  me  that  most 
of  the  distance  was  taken  on  the  run. 
And  then,  the  hunger! 

I  was  sure  of  my  memory.  That 
at  least  was  working  all  right,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  reconcile  the  pictures 
of  memory  with  the  present  known 
facts.  However,  sometning  had  to  be 
done  and,  whatever  it  was,  the  semi- 
wild  and  care-free  life  of  my  youth 
when  my  fishing  tackle,  my  twelve- 
gauge,  and  my  nutting  excursions 
were  really  the  most  important  things 
in  life  awoke  visions  which  became 
an  obsession,  and  it  was  either  obses- 
sion or  obesity  for  mine. 

I  had  become  the  owner  of  a  tract 
of  "cut  over"  land  on  the  shore  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the 
heavily  timbered  region  of  Northern 
Idaho.  This  land  was  possessed  of  a 
domicile,  locally  known  as  a  "shack", 
which  was  so  put  together  that  the 
wind  had  free  play  through  the 
cracks,  "to  let  the  ventilation  out" 
as  a  neighbor  boy  explained.  A 
family  of  wrens  had  found  a  doorway 
through  a  knot  hole  and  had  built 
for  themselves  a  nest  above  one  of  the 
windows.  The  squirrels  had  adopted 
as  much  of  the  premises  as  they  could 
and  the  shack  was  filled  with  farm  and 
logging  tools. 

In  my  college  days  I  had  studied 
anatomy  and  thought  I  was  fairly 
familiar  with  the  human  framework, 
but  after  that  first  day  in  clearing  out 
the  shack,  putting  up  the  tent,  and 
getting  a  place  to  sleep  made  ready, 
I  knew  that  the  old  anatomists  were 
mere  amateurs.  I  had  developed 
soreness  in  muscles  that  I  never 
dreamed  I  possessed,  located  in  sec- 
tions of  my  framework  where  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  any  use  for  them. 

I  was  too  tired  to  eat  much  and,  as 
I  gazed  out  across  the  waters  of  the 
lake  at  the  sun  setting  behind  the 
mountains,  I  was  not  strongly  im- 
pressed  with   the   scenic   beauty  nor 


with  the  musical  cadence  of  the 
breeze  through  the  pine  boughs  over- 
head. I  was  only  conscious  of  having 
become  one  vast  and  mighty  ache. 

In  bed  I  was  like  Riley's  boy.  I 
"couldn't  lie  flat  enough,"  and  when, 
by  lying  quietly  so  as  not  to  distress 
any  of  my  aching  muscles,  I  did  doze 
oflF  a  little,  a  big  owl  in  the  pines 
would  start  me  all  over  again  witn  his 
emphatic  and  vociferous  "WHO?" 
"WHO?"  which  was  evidently  ad- 
dressed to  me  and  expressed  my  own 
views  exactly.  However,  I  was  satis- 
fied of  one  thing — they  were  not 
muscles  at  all,  just  places  to  hold 
more  ache — but  I  do  think  I  might 
have  been  warned  by  the  anatomists. 

JvM  Agony  At  First 

The  next  day  we  sat  in  the  hammock 
chairs  and  ate  our  food  cold,  though 
I  did  manage,  through  infinite  pains 
(pains  is  right),  to  pick  up  enough 
of  the  pine  cones  about  the  shack 
to  boil  the  coffee.  I  could  hear  the 
squirrels  chattering  all  about  and  the 
occasional  drum  of  a  grouse,  but  I 
knew  that  if  I  turned  my  head  my 
neck  would  squeak  and  so  they 
passed  unseen. 

Along  in  the  afternoon  it  became 
necessary  to  go  after  some  water,  for 
you  are  to  understand  that  we  were 
entirely  alone  and  dependent  upon  our 
own  resources.  Our  next  neighbor 
lived  a  half  mile  down  the  mountain- 
side and  our  spring  was  located  an 
equal  distance  along  the  "bench"  on 
wnich  the  cabin  stood.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  get  that  water  for  ourselves 
or  do  without.  Well,  we  got  it  and 
on  the  homeward  climb  with  two 
buckets  of  water,  and  with  many  a 
pause  for  breath  and  rest,  I  noticed  a 
return  of  those  symptoms  which  had 
not  been  experienced  for  so  long.  I 
was  hungry. 

The  next  day  and  the.  next  were 
very  like  the  first,  though  with  a 
decreasing  number  and  quality  of 
aches  and  an  increasing  interest  in 
those  periods  of  the  day  which  are 
usually  set  apart  as  meal  times.  The 
pure  air  and  the  out-of-door  life  had 
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much  to  do  with  this,  but  it  was 
augmented  by  the  necessary  work 
about  camp  and  at  first  this  was  real 
work.  The  ax  was  not  automatic — it 
had  to  be  worked  by  hand — and  by 
the  time  I  had  gotten  it  so  trained  that 
it  would  hit  twice  in  the  same  place, 
I  noticed  a  diflFerent  tone  to  my  system 
and  some  indications  of  the  develop- 
ment of  muscle  where  all  had  been  fat. 

With  this  rejuvenation  came  a 
desire  for  more,  and  a  knowledge  that 
I  should  win.  I  would  do  the  thing  for 
which  I  had  come.  With  it  also  came 
the  knowledge  that  a  real  vacation 
does  not  consist  in  simply  doing 
nothing,  even  though  we  call  such 
idleness  resting.  To  nave  a  real  vaca- 
tion, one  must  have  something  to  do. 
Merely  looking  at  the  scenery,  beau- 
tiful as  it  may  be,  and  eating,  delight- 
ful as  that  IS — now,  is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  occupation. 

The  camp  chores  become  drudgery 
after  a  few  days,  but  when  varied  by 
ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of  camp 
conveniences  and  in  the  devising  of 
new  methods,  they  are  recreation. 
Even  exploring  trips  soon  pall,  but 
when  their  objective  is  a  "mess"  of 
delicious  thimble-berries,  or  equally 
delicious  grouse  or  young  squirrel  for 
the  table,  they  possess  an  incentive 
strong  enough  to  induce  that  exercise 
which  reduces  flesh  and  strengthens 
muscles. 

We  planted  a  garden  and,  though 
the  manual  efforts  savored  strongly 
of  work,  the  results  fully  justified  it. 
It  does  not  matter  what  we  could 
have  done  in  the  way  of  having  a 
conventional  outing  with  expensive 
equipment  and  hired  retainers  to  do 
the  heavy  work. 

What  we  wanted  and  what  we  had 
was  a  return  t«  primitive,  or  at  least 
pioneer,  conditions  where  we  were 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
artificial  and  made  to  depend  wholly 
upon  our  own  resources.  Vigor  of 
body  and  mind  could  not  be  attained 
by  proxy.  The  enjoyment  of  a  long 
vacation  was  a  secondary,  very 
important,    consideration-   of*^   course. 


I  bought  a  rowboat.  I  was  offered 
a  very  good  bargain  in  a  motor  boat, 
and  this  surely  was  a  temptation  as 
the  lake  is  many  miles  long  and  con- 
tains many  bays  and  inlets  which 
needed  to  be  explored,  but  this  temp- 
tation was  brushed  aside  much  to  our 
ultimate  satisfaction  for,  while  we  did 
not  go  so  far  or  so  fast,  we  did  gain  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  what  we 
saw.  Any  gentleman  who  is  not 
satisfied  with  his  equatorial  dimen- 
sions can  learn  something  to  his  ad- 
vantage through  the  vigorous  use  of  a 
pair  of  oars. 

To  explore  the  little  bays  hemmed  in 
by  the  giant  rocks  cast  from  the 
mountains  by  some  titanic  force  and 
landed  in  the  margin  of  the  sapphire 
depths  where  hide  the  jeweled  trout; 
to  row  amid  the  lily  pads  where  the 
icy  torrent  merges  with  the  placid 
lake  and  lure  the  mighty  bass;  to 
idly  float  o'er  crystal  deeps  that  seem 
but  liquid  air  and  view  the  piled  up 
heights  shrouded  in  lasting  green  and 
embellished  with  great  white  foun- 
tains of  wild  syringa;  to  soundlessly 
tread  the  dim  forest  aisles  and  see 
the  wild  things  undisturbed;  to  climb 
the  topmost  crest  and  look  down  upon 
a  world  that  billows  to  the  horizon; 
to  breathe  the  ozone  of  the  balsam 
laden  hills  and  to  feel  a  new  life 
coursing  through  your  veins  with 
every  breath  you  draw,  were  surely 
ample  pay  for  blistered  hands  and 
tired  feet. 

To  pit  your  wits  against  nature  and 
depend  upon  your  skill  for  your  food 
and  your  strength  for  your  comfort; 
to  enter  the  contest  with  an  aged, 
flaccid  body,  and  an  inert  will  and  to 
turn  back  the  years  to  youth  and 
strength  and  courage;  to  gain  inspira- 
tion from  its  fountain  sources  for  a 
bigger,  richer  life  back  amid  the 
haunts  of  men,  and  to  have  developed 
the  courage  and  judgment  to  do  this 
thing,  in  this  way  and  no  other,  will 
be  our  heritage  through  the  years. 

Nature  is  a  rough  physician  with 
<lrastic  remedies,  but  her  cures  are 
thorough  and  lasting. 
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Where  Climate,  Altitude,  and  Topography  Combine 
To    Make    a    Playground    Summer    and    Winter 


"q^HE  Land  of  the  Skv,"  so  called,  is 
A  a  great  plateau  in  Western  North 
Carolina  at  an  average  elevation  of 
somewhat  more  than  two  thousand 
feet.  It  has  been  dubbed  "The  top 
of  Eastern  America,"  and  it  is  just 
that.  If  your  travel  demands  the 
unique,  there's  point  one  for  the 
section. 

A  circle  drawn  about  Asheville  with 
a  radius  of  eight  hundred  miles  strikes 
through  New  York  City  and  the 
central  part  of  Illinois.  Railroads  are 
plenty  and  automobile  roads  are  good. 
That  s  how  accessible  it  is. 

Settled  in  a  large  hollow  between  the 
Great  Smoky  ana  Bald  Mountains  on 
the  west  and  north,  with  the  Iron,  the 
Black,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
continuing  the  circle  around  to  the 
southeast,  it  enjoys  a  most  comfortable 
and  desirable  temperature  throughout 
the  year.  The  fact  that  nearly  a  dozen 
religious  bodies  have  chosen  it  for 
their  summer  playground  proves  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  for  when  a 
Puritanically  inclined  group  of  people 
decide  to  play  they  do  it  with  all  their 
power.  There  is  fishing  and  hunting 
in  plentv,  sports  of  every  sort  through 
most  of  the  year,  numerous  and  fine 
hotels,  innumerable  opportunities  for 
camping  and  hiking,  and  cordial 
inhabitants.  What  more  can  the 
traveler  want? 

[4861 


The  commercial,  sport,  and  social 
center  of  this  region  is  Asheville.  It 
is  not  fair  to  let  that  statement  stand 
alone,  however,  for  Hendersonville, 
Tryon,  Waynesville,  Hot  Springs,  Lake 
Toxaway,  Hickory  Nut  Gap,  or  any 
one  of  half  a  dozen  other  places  could 
justifiably  take  exception  to  parts  of  it. 
Mention  of  their  peculiar  calls  to  the 
outdoor  enthusiast  will  follow  as  occa- 
sion demands. 

You  might  as  well  make  up  your 
mind  to  go  up  Mt.  Mitchell,  even  if 
you  feel  that  either  an  excursion  or  a 
trail  trip  of  that  sort  could  not  con- 
ceivably interest  you.  Long  before 
you  reach  whatever  city  you  have 
chosen  as  a  destination,  you  will  begin 
to  hear  rumblings  of  the  need  of  seeing 
Mt.  Mitchell.  If  you  do  not  heed 
them  soon  enough  they  will  develop 
into  personal  solicitation  at  the  hands 
of  local  enthusiasts.  File  it  away  in 
your  memory  for  future  reference:  If 
you  reach  the  vicinity,  you  will  cer- 
tainly go  up  Mt.  Mitchell. 

Suppose  you  are  in  Asheville.  If 
you  buy  a  newspaper,  the  principal 
advertisement  will  be  of  the  glories 
of  the  Mt.  Mitchell  trip.  I?  you 
wander  to  a  vacant  hotel  chair,  you 
will  sit  down  upon  a  booklet  scheduling 
in  detail  why  you  should  go  to  "The 
Top  of  Eastern  America,  6,711  feet." 

You  had  long  ago  learned  the  height 
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of  Mt.  Mitchell.  You  have  also  read, 
at  least  half  a  dozen  timesy  the  heieht 
of  Asheville.  Finally,  you  wonder 
how  much  higher  the  peak  of  Mitchell 
is  than  the  hotel  level  where  you  sit. 
You  can  not  possibly  remember.  After 
close  scrutiny  of  all  available  literature, 
you  learn  Ashcville's  elevation.  Sim- 
ple subtraction  decides  the  ques- 
tion. About  the  time  you  think  you 
have  it  all  settled,  a  short  heavily  built 
man  with  a  erayish  moustache  shoves 
another  booklet  into  your  hand  and 
mumbles: 

"Greatest  trip  in  the  world." 
You  sit  on  that  Mt.  Mitchell  book- 
let also,  but  you  don't  forget  the  ap- 
f>arent  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the 
ow  voice  that  assured  you  of  the 
supreme  trip  for  to-morrow.  Your 
eyes  follow  the  heavy  figure  waddling 
from  one  chair  to  another,  murmuring 
his  melody  and  casting  his  spell.  In 
spite  of  yourself  you  are  fascinated. 

You'll  Have  to  Climb  the  Mountain 

There's  only  one  thing  left  to  do, 
and  you  do  it.  Arrange  to  have  an 
early  call  in  the  morning  so  as  to  take 
the  train  for  Mt.  Mitchell.  You  have 
read  and  heard  a  hundred  times  that 
it  costs  only  half  of  a  five  dollar  bill. 
You  have  read  at  least  half  as  many 
times  that  there  are  specially  reduced 
rates  out  of  Asheville,  but  you  have 
never  learned  what  they  are.  On  that 
uncertain  basis,  you  lull  yourself  to 
sleep  with  plans  of  what  you  will  do 
with  what  you  save  through  the 
reduced  fare. 

The  station  agent  surprises  you  by 
chargine  only  eightv  cents.  You 
figure  tnat  that  will  be  subtracted 
from  the  $2.50  when  you  change 
trains  at  Mt.  Mitchell  Station,  six- 
teen miles  east  of  Asheville.  It  isn't, 
and  the  two-fifty  goes  into  the  hands 
of  another  ticket  agent  there. 

Down  a  short  stairway  stands  a 
train  of  cars  which  seem  to  have  been 
transformed  from  a  good  quality  of 
freight  cars.  It's  a  mountain  trip, 
though,  and  there  is  no  surprise,  al- 
though there  is  a  more  than  vague 
remembrance   of   reading   about   the 


specially  constructed,  palatial  coaches. 

One  glance  at  the  coke-burning 
engine  which  drives  by  means  of  a 
transmission  rod  rather  than  by  visible 
drive  wheels,  and  at  the  name  "Perley 
and  Crockett,"  instead  of  "Mt.  Mit- 
chell Railroad,"  and  it  is  time  to  enter 
the  coach.  The  chairs  are  removable, 
as  stated  in  the  advertisement,  so  that 
you  may  move  from  side  to  side  of  the 
car  in  order  to  view  the  scenery  wher- 
ever fancy  dictates.  You  wonder  why 
they  are  arranged  in  pairs,  one  twenty- 
two  inches  wide  and  the  other  only 
thirteen.  That  Wonder  never  leaves 
you,  for  you  never  find  out. 

"How  nice  of  them  to  have  the 
engine  behind,"  says  your  partner. 
"Tnat  eliminates  the  smoke." 

For  five  minutes  there  is  no  quarrel 
with  that  statement.  Then  the  train 
runs  into  a  switchback  and  reverses, 
the  engine  ahead,  pulling  instead  of 

Eushing.  So  it  alternates  for  two 
ours.  Start,  stop,  and  reverse — start, 
stop,  and  reverse.  But  what  you  see  is 
worth  it.  Mt.  Mitchell  station,  where 
you  left  eighty  cents  more  than  you 
planned,  gradually  drops  rather  than 
recedes  and  you  forget  tnc  extra  charge 
as  you  view  its  hill-ringed  beauty.  A 
bit  higher  and  the  valley  that  houses 
Black  Mountain  comes  along.  It  too 
seems  below  rather  than  away  from 
the  train. 

Half-way  up  the  ascent,  a  kindly 
conductor  announces  that  there  is  a 
straight  pull  all  the  rest  of  the  way, 
and  a  hundred  or  more  tourists  choose 
permanent  places. 

If  you  are  interested  in  municipal 
affairs,  the  Asheville  watershed,  an 
expanse  of  thousands  of  acres  owned  by 
the  city,  will  not  fail  to  call  for  comment 
upon  a  city's  foresight  as  the  train 
crawls  along  its  crest.  But  a  great 
expanse  of  valley  on  the  other  side  of 
the  train.  Potato  Knob,  and  that  un- 
rest which  always  marks  the  near- 
completion  of  a  journey  makes  one 
guickly  forget  that  no  man  lives  in  the 
Asheville  watershed  nor  ever  shall. 

If  it  is  early  in  the  season — say,  in 
April — the  Mt.  Mitchell  restaurant 
is  not  yet  open.  Again  a  kindly  con- 
ductor comes  to  the  rescue  of  a  hungry 
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group,  sending  the  engine  up  a  slope 
alone  to  the  lumber  camp  commis- 
sariat for  a  great  pot  of  coflFee.  That  is 
lunch,  unless  some  other  kindly  soul 
remarked  the  night  before  that  carry- 
ing a  lunch  would  be  wise.  The  book- 
let neglects  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  little  matter.  If  it  is  later  in  the 
season,  there  is  no  trouble  about 
sandwiches  to  make  the  saliva  flow 
and  set  the  gastric  juices  to  pleasant 
work. 

If  you  are  a  regular  American, 
heavy,  clums>r  clothes,  even  fur,  and 
other  foolish  impedimenta  will  force 
the  expenditure  of  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  on  foot  along  the  trail  toward 
the  vaunted  top  of  Eastern  America. 
Granting  that  one  is  more  sensibly 
inclined — and  dressed — proportion- 
ately less  time  will  suffice.  There's  no 
hardship  about  it,  except  that  the 
rarity  of  atmosphere  at  6,711  feet, 
flabby,  neglected  muscles,  superfluous 
fat,  and  a  soft  heart  may  call  for  a 
number  of  rests  of  which  the  owner  is 
ashamed.  However,  the  panorama 
is  worth  it  all. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  land  falls 
away  on  all  sides  from  the  highest 
point,  only  to  rise  in  peaks  of  almost 
equal  height  and  similar  lonesome 
grandeur.  Sight  of  the  ruined  and 
tumbled  grave  of  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell, 
who  spent  much  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  in  determining  the 
highest  point  east  of  the  Rockies,  car- 
ries the  memory  back  historically 
through  the  stirring  events  which  have 

fassed  within  the  memory  of  man. 
t  is  proposed  to  build  an  expensive 
and  ornamental  monument  to  this 
great  man.  Perhaps  it  were  better  to 
leave  it  as  it  is.  Certainly,  it  gives 
rise  to  the  thoughts  which  are  immemo- 
rially  associated  with  isolated  places. 
A  trip  of  this  sort  is  worth  little 
aside  from  the  impression  carried 
away.  The  money  would  be  better 
expended  in  teaching  thoughtless  visit- 
ors not  to  dig  up  shrubs  and  trees  on 
Government     land.       Never     a     trip 

E asses  by  but  that  many  future 
eauties  of  the  mountain  peak  are  cut 
off  or  dug  up  and  carried  away  to  satisfy 
that  craven  longing  for  "curios." 


On  the  return  there  is  nothing  new, 
unless  it  be  Andrew's  Geyser  which 
passed  as  only  a  name  in  the  morning. 
A  dropping  sun  will  throw  a  bit  of 
light  into  your  eyes  from  far  below. 
After  all,  it  is  merely  a  fountain,  the 
water  from  a  spring  being  piped  down 
into  the  valley  and  turned  upward  by 
a  right-angle  pipe.  Still,  the  fact  that 
it  shoots  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
into  the  air  brings  some  consolation  for 
the  discovery  of  the  misnomer. 

There  may  be  some  distraction  in 
learning  that  a  physician  who  played 
hookey  from  a  medical  meeting  in  order 
to  see  Mt.  Mitchell  is  now  paying  the 
price  in  the  shape  of  a  near-faint. 
There  will  be  more  interest  in  having  a 
nicely  dressed  gentleman  step  into  the 
coach  with  the  excited  question: 

"Is  there  a  physician  here?" 

Of  course,  there  is  a  wag  who  re- 
marks: "There's  one  in  the  next  car 
back — but  he's  sick." 

It  turns  out  that  the  lady  is  quite  ill 
from  the  rare  air  and  her  exertions  on 
the  trail,  and  there  is  hurry  to  get 
water,  most  of  which  ruins  the  linilig 
of  a  fine  coat  loaned  by  a  sympathetic 
lady. 

A  Long  Way  To  Fall 

The  real  excitement  comes,  however, 
when  the  Negro  brakeman  places  a 
heavy  stick  in  the  brake-wneel  for 
leverage  against  the  rusted  brake. 
An  unaccustomed  jerky  movement, 
seemingly  unnecessary,  too,  brings  a 
question.  The  answer  is  slow  in  com- 
ing, but  no  less  forceful  for  all  of  that. 
The  air-brake  went  out  of  commission 
during  the  up-trip,  and  has  not  been 
fully  repaired. 

Just  at  that  time,  the  fainty  lady 
decides  that  warm  water  would  be 
more  welcome  than  cold.  Only  the 
brakeman  dares  to  drop  from  the  train, 
board  the  engine  as  it  comes  along, 
and  get  the  water.  One  needful  person 
in  a  faint  calls  for  more  care  than  a 
hundred  well  ones,  so  the  Brakey  gives 
another  hitch  to  the  lever  and  goes 
for  water.  Three  times  it  happens  so, 
but  all  goes  well. 

Before  long,  it  appears  that  there  is 
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Courtesy" Ashcvllle  Board  of  Trade 

Below  Chimney  Rock  lies  the  valley  of  the  Reeky  Broad,  a  climatic  Eden 


much  less  distance  to  fall  than  there 
was,  with  a  consequent  relief.  Even 
so,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  from  making 
a  mental  comparison  of  chances  on 
this  train  and  facing  a  submarine.  But, 
of  course,  all  goes  well  with  the  lucky. 
At  the  last  switch-back,  the  slant 
sun  lights  up  the  valley  you  left  below 
in  the  morning.    There  are  thousands 


of  dogwood  trees  in  bloom,  all  the 
profusion  of  Southern  forest  flowers, 
rhododendron,  laurel,  black -eyed 
Susans,  honeysuckle,  berry  and  apple 
blossoms,  ferns,  lichens,  mosses,  and 
mistletoe,  the  parasite,  webs  the  bran- 
ches of  the  oaks. 

Once  more  at  Mt.  Mitchell  Station, 
a  log  train,  passed  in  the  morning,  is 
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rolling  Its  burden  into  the  pond  by  a 
lumber  mill  with  resounding  splashes, 
reminding  the  tourist  that  the  road 
was  originally  designed  and  built  for 
that  purpose;  recalling  also  certain 
sad  signs  of  man's  careless  ereed  along 
the  route  of  the  trip  to  hignest  Appa- 
lachian for  along  the  way  there  are 
burned  and  logged-over  areas,  rotting 
in  the  weather,  letting  the  surface 
wash  away  to  no  good  purpose,  the 
land  lying  idle  and  useless  because 
never  reforested. 

However,  the  discovery  that  the 
eighth-cent  ticket  means  return  to  the 
startmg  point,  and  the  fact  that  an 
air  brake  refuses  to  work  only  once 
in  a  blue  moon,  r.akes  one  feel  that  all 
is  well.  Comi?.g  dusk,  the  memory 
of  highest  eatem  U.  S.  A.,  and  its 
expanses  of  Leauty,  with  the  thoughts 
to  which  that  give  rise,  smother  the 
minor  disappointments  of  the  day. 
You  are  glad  to  have  made  the  trip. 
Even  a  late,  lonesome  dinner  in  the 
hotel  and  a  charge  of  fifteen  cents  for 
an  extra  poached  egg  on  your  plate 
cannot  bring  regret.  You  really  are 
elad  to  have  stood  on  the  tip  of  Eastern 
America. 

A  Negro  Driver,  Ice  Cream,  even  **Pi8gy 
Ham'' 

If  you  think  you're  through  with 
sightseeing  when  you  have  made  the 
Mt.  Mitchell  trip  you  are  mistaken. 
Sunset  Road,  an  exclusive  automobile 
highway,  leads  to  a  point  high  above 
Grove  Park  Inn  for  a  look  over  the 
Southern  city  that  is  forgetting  the 
Old  South  and  making  itself  felt  in 
commercial  as  well  as  scenic  lines. 
"The  Sapphire  Country"  has  its  quota 
of  admirers  who  range  from  individual 
acquaintances  picked  up  about  the 
city  to  jewelry  stores  with  native  stones 
for  sale.  Lake  Toxaway  and  the  region 
roundabout  get  full  publicity,  albeit 
with  a  slight  apology  for  an  unkind 
Providence  which  swept  away  the 
dam  in  1916  with  the  worst  storm 
remembered  by  man. 
.  If  time  is  limited  the  score  of  "ought 
to  be  seen"  places  will  probably 
dwindle  to  Mt.  Pisgah  and  the  Rat, 


and  the  Chimney  Rock  section.  Be 
it  said  here  that  this  last  named  is  the 
one  famed  in  a  book  called  Esmeralda. 

Before  going  to  Mt.  Pisgah,  George 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
Biltmore,  the  palatial  Vanderbilt  Es- 
tate, from  which  Mt.  Pisgah  was  sold 
to  the  Government  as  a  Game  Pre- 
serve. 

For  three  dollars  and  a  half,  George, 
or  some  other  similarly  colored  driver 
will  furnish  a  whole  afternoon  of 
pleasure  in  seeing  what  money  can  do, 
whether  it  be  in  building  a  pleasure 
castle  in  French  chateau  fashion  or  in 
intelligent  forest  conservation  of  land 
otherwise  of  little  use. 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  get 
George,  the  silk-hatted  gatekeeper 
will  take  your  passes  with: 

"Good  afternoon.  You've  got  the 
best  driver  in  the  city,  and  I  know 
you'll  have  a  pleasant  drive." 

Naturally,  George  grins  as  only  a 
dusky  driver  can. 

At  a  fork  of  the  road,  leading  toward 
the  chateau,  George  will  announce: 

"We  takes  dis  road  only  when  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt's  not  to  home.  She  won't 
let  tourist  folks  drive  yere,  'ceptin' 
when  she's  in  de  city." 

And  he  won't  stop  to  let  you  look  at 
le  mansion  \      "  '     ' 
the  last  gate. 


the  mansion  until  he  is  safely  beyond 


you 
fely 


As  for  the  model  dairy,  George's 
principal  interest  is  in  notifying  you 
that  there  is  ice  cream  served  there. 
Whereupon,  of  course,  you  ask  if  they 
allow  drivers  to  have  any. 

"Oh,  yes,  sah !  We  eats  it — ^when  we 
gits  it.    We  ain't  allowed  to  buy  it." 

Mentally,  his  tip  is  then  and  there 
proportionately  reduced. 
•  The  Biltmore  Estate  seems  to  be  a 
great  business  home,  run  on  lines  as 
economical  as  the  vast  initial  expendi- 
ture will  allow,  and  as  efficiently  as  we 
expect  from  those  who  have  great 
wealth.  It  is  an  afternoon  well  spent. 
The  barren  hillsides  of  Western  North 
Carolina  can  be  made  fruitful  and 
productive  as  well  as  beautiful.  The 
fertile  soil  can  be  made  worth  its  culti- 
vation, the  streams  can  be  stocked  with 
fish  and  made  a  continuous  paradise 
for  anglers,  homes  can  be  made  there 
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At  Mountain  View  Inn  hewers  of  wood  may 
have  a  hard  time,  but — 

that  are  joys  forever.  Dairy inc  is  not 
a  myth,  farming  is  not  impossible,  the 
natives  can  be  led  into  profitable 
homespun  and  other  desirable  lines  of 
activity. 

Mt.  risgah  National  Game  Preserve, 
85,000  acres  which  was  recently  sold 
by  the  owners  of  Biltmore  to  the 
Government,  must  have  a  day.  It 
really  ought  to  have  more,  for  camp- 
ing here  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
Hunting  is  forbidden,  but  tliousands 
of  wild  things  are  there  to  see,  elk  have 
recently  been  brought  from  the  West 
where  they  starve  every  winter,  and 
there  is  elegant  fishing — up  to  four 
days  per  person.  Only  the  artificial 
fly  may  be  used,  which  is  an  evidence 
of  intelligence  welcomed  by  thousands 
who  have  not  had  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  until  they  find  them 
printed  in  Government  regulations. 

Pisgah  is  only  nineteen  miles  from 
Asheville,  a  very  pleasant  run  through 
country  broken  into  easy  though  con- 
tinuous grades  and  curves.  Although 
Buncombe  County,  in  which  Asheville 
is  situated,  is  short  yearly  some 
$2,000,000  of  products  which  it  con- 
sumes, the  well-kept  and  cosy  homes 
flanking  the  hillsides  indicate  that  the 


innate  thrift  of  the  inhabitants  is 
taking  the  fact  to  heart.  It  is  a 
pleasant  land  to  visit,  and  a  pleasing 
set  of  people  to  come  to  know. 

If  you  have  nerves,  some  of  the 
curves  and  grades  up  the  mountainside 
will  give  them  that  semi-comfortable 
edge  which  you  are  just  able  to  conceal 
from  your  companions. 

Every  curve  is  a  new  glory,  and 
nearly  every  one  gives  a  new  view  of 
Pisgah,  which  lies  usuallv  in  a  dark 
splendor  just  ahead  and  always  above. 
If  it  is  not  the  hunting  lodge  near  the 
peak,  it  may  be  the  celebrated  "Pink 
Beds"     that     attract    most    interest. 


The  drawers  of  water  merely  send  a  bucket  over 
the  river  to  a  spring,  where  it  fills  itself 

Vast  forested  hillsides  and  valleys 
stretch  oflF  toward  Hendersonville  in  a 
glory  of  pink  all  their  own.  More  than 
likely,  however,  it  will  be  the  pleasant, 
lanky  North  Carolinian  keeper  and  his 
wife  who  get  closest  to  you. 

There's  lunch  waiting.  Virginia  ham 
may  be  wonderful — good  enough  for 
Mrs.  Wilson  to  send  to  Madame  JoflFre 
as  a  love  present  in  war  time.  Having 
tasted  North  Carolina  ham,  "raised  on 
the  top  of  Mt.  Pisgy,"  as  the  wife  of 
the  keeper  says,  we  challenge  pro- 
ducers of  ham  to  better  satisfy  an 
appetite.  If  it  can  be  done,  the  glor^ 
of  it  shall  be  written — and  sold  if  it  is 
salable.  "Mt.  Pisgy"  eggs,  milk, 
coflFee,  and  apple  pie,  none  of  them  fall 
below  the  standard  set  by  the  "Pisgy 
ham." 

Don't  ask  the  price.  There  isn't 
any.  The  one  who  prepared  the 
"eats"  on  almost  no  notice  will  shake 
her  head  and  say: 
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"I  ain't  allowed  to  charge.  I'm  told 
to  feed  whoever  comes.  I?  they  leaves 
somethin',  an'  I  finds  it,  I  can't  very 
well  return  it.    Thank  you." 

All  these  things  there  are  to  do  and 
see  and  enjoy  in  this  ''Land  of  the 
Sky."  These  and  a  hundred  more  like 
them.  Perhaps  you  will  fish  in  the 
Green  River,  nine  miles  from  Hender- 
sonville.    Perhaps  it  will  be  some  other 

Rlace  half  a  hundred  miles  away, 
laybe  Caesar's  Head,  just  over  the 
State  line  in  South  Carolina,  will  draw 
you.  Perhaps  Hot  Springs  to  the 
north.  Why  detail  them?  They  all 
await  to  give  pleasure  and  renewed 
nervous  systems,  as  if  this  were  one  of 
Nature's  Sanitariums — which  the 
visitor  never  wants  to  leave. 

If  you're  staying  a  while,  though — 
and  we  risk  great  displeasure  in  saying 
it — take  a  thorough  look  at  the  Chim- 
ney Rock  part  of  the  country.  Lying 
along  the  valley  of  the  Rocky  Broad 
River,  it  may  be  reached  either  via 
the  Southern  Railway  or  the  Seaboard 
Airline.  Although  it  lies  on  neither 
line,  public  service  automobiles  will 
complete  the  journey  for  you  from  the 
stations  along  the  railroad.  It  is  ap- 
proximately twenty  miles  from  Ashe- 
ville  or  Hendersonville  on  the  South- 
em,  and  from  Rutherfordton  on  the 
Seaboard.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  region  is  far  from  any  real  center 
of  population,  it  is  possible  to  sit  in 
the  beaver-boarded  reception  hall  of 
Mountain  View  Inn,  for  mstance,  and 
telegraph  or  telephone  wherever  your 
busmess  or  pleasure  demands. 

Su^arloaf  Mountain  keeps  guard  on 
one  side,  and  a  bold  cliff*  runs  for  miles 
alone  the  other  edge.  If  early  teach- 
ing has  created  the  belief  that  bold 


promontories  are  limited  to  New 
England  coasts  or  to  the  Rockies, 
walk  along  the  Appian  Way  to  the 
summit  of  Chimney  Rock,  or  scour  the 
mountains  elsewhere  in  this  beautiful 
part  of  the  Appalachians.  There  was 
something  wrong  with  the  teaching. 
Take  a  Took  at  the  silvery  stream 
forming  Hickory  Nut  Falls  with  a 
total  drop  of  960  feet  very  close  to 
Chimney  Rock  itself. 

There  are  inns  of  divers  sorts  and 
decrees  scattered  all  along,  where  the 
visitor  may  dress  as  he  pleases,  wander 
or  fish  as  he  chooses,  even  eat  as  his 
nature  prompts  him.  There's  no  re- 
straint placed,  and  life  runs  on  as 
reputed  in  classic  Grecian  mountains. 

Directly  at  the  foot  of  Chimnev 
Rock  is  the  center  of  an  isothermal  belt 
which  runs  for  several  miles  along  the 
Rocky  Broad  River.  Here,  for  jtwo  or 
three  hundred  feet  in  altitude,  the 
season  is  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
surrounding  territory  when  Spring 
comes — and  lasts  longer.  When  buds 
ten  miles  away  are  first  swelling,  here 
the  wild  honeysuckle  is  in  bloom,  and 
dwarf  rhododendron  is  in  full  pro- 
fusion. Dogwood  trees  are  pure  white 
in  the  forests  about  the  Bottomless 
Pools,  Silver  and  Rainbow  Falls,  Bat 
Cave,  and  other  intensely  intimate 
places  along  the  tumultuous  Rocky 
Broad. 

It  is  just  east  of  the  divide  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  has  for  catch  words 
both  "Esmeralda  Country"  and  "In 
the  Heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge."  Either 
is  suggestive,  but  not  complete  enough 
to  give  all  the  charm  that  being  there 
will  do.  You  will  hunt  long  for  a 
more  satisfying  vacation  than  here 
on  the  Asheville-Charlotte  Highway. 


Look  in  The  Council  Fire  for  straight 
talk    about    canoes — page    554. 
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Teaching  Women  to  Shoot 

A  Brief  Lesson  in  the  Art  of  Trap  Shooting 
By  Belle  G.  Earle 

SUCCESS  in  any  sport  is  assured  if  one  has  proper 
instruction  from  the  beginning  coupled  with  enthusiasm. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  "sport  alluring." 

I  have  often  heard  the  growth  of  trap  shooting  among 
women  referred  to  as  "remarkable"  and  as  an  instructor  in 
the  sport  whose  work  has  been  and  is  largely  among  my 
own  sex  I  must  take  exception  to  that  word. 

That  shooting  clay  pigeons  should  be  popular  with 
women  is  in  no  sense  remarkable — on  the  contrary  it  is 
quite  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world!  The  feminine 
lack  of  interest  in  shooting  of  former  days  was  due  in  part 
tO'  the  old  fashioned  dread  of  firearms  but  mostly  to  the 
absence  of  a  proper  introduction  to  the  sport. 

On  the  following  pages  I  have  tried  to  show  (so  far 
as  is  possible  in  black  and  white)  the  fundamental  principles 
of  successful  shooting.  Once  the  novice  has  been  taught  to 
hold  and  stand  correctly  it  becomes  largely  a  matter  of 
practice  to  follow  the  target  in  its  flight  and  to  pull  the  trigger 
at  just  the  right  moment. 

Most  women  will  find  a  20-gauge  gun  weighing  from  6^ 
to  73^  pounds  the  best  with  which  to  begin  their  education 
at  the  traps.  Such  a  gun  is  easily  handled  and  will  not  tax 
the  strength  of  one  who  is  new  to  the  sport.  The  shells 
should  be  loaded  with  2  or  2)4:  drams  of  powder  and  ^  of 
an  ounce  of  No.  8  chilled  shot. 

The  use  of  this  equipment  should  continue  until  the 
pupil  has  learned  the  basic  principles  of  the  game,  and  her 
muscles  have  become  accustomed  to  the  unaccustomed 
demands  made  upon  them.  After  this  she  may  use  the 
regulation  12-gauge  trap  gun  which  would  have  proven 
burdensome  without  the  preliminary  training  aff^orded  by 
the  lighter  piece. 

Precluded,  except  on  rare  occasions,  from  the  more 
strenuous  pastimes  of  her  brothers,  woman  has  found  at  the 
traps  a  sport  which  combines  thrill  and  skill  with  bodily 
benefits.  It  is  an  ideal  sport  for  women  and  that  they  have 
not  been  slow  to  recognize  it  as  such,  I  can  vouch  from  my 
own  experience. 
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The  first  and  by  far  iht 
must  importasit  thing  for 
chi*  novice  to  learn  is  how 
lo  h^indlc  a  j*un  with  ^safety 
to  herseff  and  to  others. 
Ihat  the  lesson  is  well 
ran^ht  is  evidenced  by  tht^ 
fact  that  not  a  single  fatal' 
accident  has  been  recorded 
at^  the  trapjf.  Renif  mher 
that  a  loaded  ^iin  has 
business  nowhere  except  on 
the  firing  line*  Ketp  the 
muzzle  clear  of  the  ground, 
for  any  fortngn  substance  in 
tht  barf  el  will  cause  it  to 
burst  at  the  first  shot 


It  is  essential  that  the  j^nn 
batt  should  rest  firmly 
against  the  shoulder  iirhLr- 
Wise  poor  scores  and  pus*ijldc 
bruise*;  will  result.  The 
pupd  should  extend  her  arm 
at  full  length  horizonully 
until  the  gun  is  placed. 
When  the  arm  is  brought 
forward  a  natural  pocket  is 
formed  into  which  the  butt 
fits  snuigly.  Once  accus- 
tomed to  the  proper  position 
the  shooter  will  readdy  find 
it  for  herself 


\^. 
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The  placing  of  the  left 
ha.nd  depends  to  a  l^rge 
e^Ltem  upon  the  individu^t, 
The  fingers  should,  of 
course,  he  so  held  as  to 
offer  no  obstruction  to  9 
dear  vision  along  the  bar- 
rel and  the  ann  should  he 
crooked  so  sij  to  afford 
the  maximum  degree  of 
comfort.  A  position  well 
forward  is  advised  as  it  is 
the  left  arm  that  is  called 
upon  to  point  the  piece 


V 


When  the  novice  h  a  ^s 
le3rne<I  the  correct  positions 
of  head,  arms,  hands,  and 
feet  she  should  never  al- 
ter them.  When  the  bird 
has  been  covered  thf  bujy 
mot^i  from  thi  wain  as  a 
unit  as  is  shown  in  tht 
photograph.  The  yiiun^; 
woman  is  shooting  far  tf> 
the  left,  but  the  positions 
illustrated  in  the  other  pic- 
tures remain  unchanged. 
Pivot  from  the  waist 
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Below  the  bridge.     This  was  the  water  they  went  through — more  than  a  mile  of  it — a 
hundred  yards  of  it  under  water 


Over  Rocks  and  Rapids 

By  L.  W.  Hutchins 

It  Was  Down  the  Peaceful  Housatonic,  But 
There  Were  Thrills  Enough  For  a  War  Hero 


'TF    they    want 


thrills  why  don't 
they  enlist?"  I  distinctly  heard 
the  Doctor  say  as  he  fumbled  in  his 
case  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

It  brought  me  half  upright  and  to 
clear  consciousness.  Once  more  I  was 
ready  to  fight  as  I  had  in  the  rapids  a 
short  time  before.  I  answered  him: 
"We'll  do  that  too  when  we're  needed" 
— and  dropped  back,  shivering  vio- 
lently. 

Then  a  thought  struck  me. 
"Where's  Jim  ?"    I  chattered. 

"He's  all  right,"  some  one  assured 
me.  "Go  to  sleep." 

[600] 


But  I  didn't  want  to  sleep.  I  was 
too  cold.  Besides,  I  wanted  to  think, 
to  review  the  many  thrills  of  that 
cruise  down  Connecticut's  wonderful 
Housatonic,  and  to  figure  out  how  I 
came  to  be  in  a  regular  bed — and 
freezing. 

We  had  planned  to  leave  for  the 
"wilds  of  New  England"  on  the  Wed- 
nesday night  of  the  week  before  Con- 
gress was  to  meet  to  consider  the  great 
question:  "Shall  we  enter  the  war.^" 
starting  from  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
we   were   going   to   cruise   down    the 
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Housatonic  River,  taking  advantage 
of  the  high  water  of  early  spring,  and 
had  weeks  before  shipped  a  canoe  up 
there.  And  perhaps  I  ought  to  tell 
about  that,  too,  for  this  proved  to  be  a 
war  time  trip  from  start  to  finish. 

Express  and  railroad  companies 
just  naturally  dislike  canoes,  the  reason 
apparently  being  that  the  company 
handlers  vent  their  feelings  on  the  frail 
crafts  and  the  companies  have  to  pay. 
But,  be  that  as  always,  when  a  food 
shortage  threatened  the  country  and 
they  were  held  partly  responsible 
they  saw  an  opportunity  to  refuse  to 
ship  canoes  and  seized  it.  Justifying 
our  action  by  the  training  we  would 
get  in  case  we  were  needed  to  help 
protect  our  country,  we  pointed  out 
with  the  aid  of  an  efficient  public 
service  commissioner  that  someone 
had  neglected  to  place  an  embargo  on 
canoes,  therefore — 

Our  canoe  was  awaiting  us  on  that 
Wednesday  night,  but  again  war — 
and  our  wives — interfered.  It  was 
this  way.  Jim  is  a  broker  and  married. 
I — ^well,  I  am  married  too.  Congress 
was  to  meet  the  next  week.  Certain 
of  Jim's  clients,  scenting  war  and  an 
increase  in  prices,  wanted  to  buy 
heavily.      Our    wives,    getting    their 


heads  together,  agreed  that  they 
would  take  part  of  the  cruise  with  us. 
This  meant  another  canoe  to  be 
shipped  quickly  to  some  point  farther 
down  the  river. 

So  it  was  that,  due  to  war,  wives, 
fearful  buyers,  and  railroads — a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  one  might 
say — Jim  and  I  didn't  get  away  from 
the  city  until  Friday  afternoon.  With 
two  big  packs — outfit  for  four,  as  our 
wives  were  to  meet  us  at  Merwinsville 
Sunday  night — we  tumbled  out  of  a 
taxi  at  Grand  Central  and  packed 
•  through  to  the  train. 

"It  hardly  seems  possible,  does  it?" 
I  mused,  as  I  studied  a  map  of  the 
country  where  we  expected  to  camp, 
cruise,  shoot  rapids,  and  otherwise 
find  adventure  and  escape  civilization. 

"What's  that?"  Jim  asked,  from 
the  depths  of  a  news  story  of  the  war. 

"It  hardly  seems  possible,"  I  re- 
peated, "that  we  should  find  any  out- 
doors at  all  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
One  would  think  by  our  outfit  that  we 
were  bound  for  Canada.  Instead  we 
will  be  somewhere  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  within  shouting 
distance  of  the  suburbs  of  each." 

"That's  right."  Jim  had  chucked 
his  paper  under  the  seat  and  was  trac- 


This  was  the  boulder  they  shot  the  canoe  over — to  be  capsized  in  the  water  just  below 
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Jim — broker,  sandwich  pirate,  impromptu 
comedian,  and— some  canoeist 

ing  on  the  map  the  course  of  the 
Housatonic  down  across  Connecticut 
to  Long  Island  Sound.  "What's  more, 
I  never  imagined  that  this  river  was 
big  enough  for  canoeing." 

In  the  growing  darkness,  as  our 
train  carried  us  along  the  shore  of  the 
Housatonic,  we  alternately  glued  our 
faces  to  the  window  panes  and  read 
about  the  river  from  a  letter  that  a 
friend  who  had  made  the  trip  had  writ- 
ten to  Jim.     He  said: 

"At  West  Cornwall  there  is  a  dam, 
followed  by  bad  rapids.  It  is  best  to 
carry  on  the  road  to  the  left  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  and  put  in  again  just 
beyond  an  abandoned  wooden  shop. 
I  came  to  grief  by  shooting  the  dam 
and  rapids — smashing  one  canoe  be- 
yond repair  and  smashing  planking 
and  ribs  of  the  other,  and  putting 
several  twelve  inch  rips  in  the  canvas. 
Those  were  the  days  of  foolhardy 
youth. 

"A  little  below  Bull's  Bridge  there 
is  a  bad  rapids.  The  river  drops  over 
a  ledge." 

And  we  agreed  to  run  everything 
that  was  "runable." 

Staying  over  night  at  the  hotel  at 


Great  Harrington  so  as  to  perfect  our 
packs  and  get  an  early  start,  we  were 
afloat  by  eight  on  Saturday  morning. 
The  water  was  high  and  flowing  fast 
on  its  way  to  the  Sound.  The  ice  had 
only  been  out  three  days,  they  told 
us,  and,  judging  by  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  we  were  not  inclined  to 
doubt  it. 

All  the  morning  we  shot  along,  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  as  the  river  wound 
here  and  there,  back  and  forth,  every 
bend  presenting  another  just  ahead. 
Although  not  dangerous  or  even  ex- 
'  citing  it  kept  us  busy  dodging  treach- 
erous snags  and  floating  debris  and 
ducking  under  overhanging  trees. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  we  came 
to  the  beautiful  falls  at  Falls  Village, 
and  carrying  around,  we  went  into  camp 
in  a  pine  grove  just  below.  And  that 
evening  in  camp,  how  quiet,  how 
peaceful!  I  can  well  believe  that  a 
quiet  night  in  the  bomb  torn  trenches 
stands  out  as  a  high  light  and  an  ex- 
perience.    For  that  is  the  way  that 


Light-hearted,  liftht  of  load — and  perhaps  a  bit 
light-headed — ^we  pushed  oflF 
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A  group  of  admiring  youngsters  gathered  wood  and  built  a  fire  while  we  stripped 
off  our  clothes  and  spread  out  the  contents  of  our  packs 


The  canoe  was  sound  in  wind  and  limb  when  it  went  over  the  boulder — but  afterwards! 
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camp  seemed  to  us  two  days  later.  It 
was  as  the  calm  before  the  storm. 

From  midnight  until  sun-up  it 
rained.  We  broke  camp  and  started 
down  stream  in  a  fog  which  was  dis- 
pelled by  a  warm  spring  sun  just  be- 
fore we  reached  the  old  dam  at  West 
Cornwall. 

"It  is  best  to  carry  on  the  road  to 
the  left  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile," 
our  adviser  had  said  in  his  letter,  but 
adventure  was  in  the  blood  and  the  din 
of  white  water  in  our  ears.  Looking 
it  over  carefully  we  parleyed: 

"Believe  there  is  a  chance  of  making 
it  just  to  the  rieht  of  the  center.  What 
do  vou  say?"    1  queried  Jim. 

*  We'll  have  to  load  her  aft  or  she'll 
strike  her  nose  on  the  bottom.  But 
look  at  those  combers,"  and  we  turned 
our  attention  to  the  rapids  some 
hundred  yards  below. 

Knowing  well  all  the  time  that  the 
chance  of  shooting  the  dam  and  then 
running  the  rapids  was  about  one  in  a 
thousand,  we  took  the  chance,  first 
tyin|  all  our  duffle  doubly  fast  and 
tackmg  a  poncho  over  the  bow.  When 
all  was  ready  Jim  took  his  place  in  the 
stem,  for  he  is  heavy  and  I  am  light, 
and  I  knelt  amidships,  and  we  headed 
down — 

Swish — aswash — one  wave  came 
over  us,  leaving  about  three  inches 
aboard,  but  we  were  afloat  and  steady. 

"Hold  her  up  I"  I  shouted,  and  we 
struck  the  first  comber.  The  bow 
rose  gracefully  over  it  and  eased  down 
to  take  the  next  which  towered  ahead. 

"Nice  wor-r-r,"  I  started  to  call, 
when,  glancing  quickly  back,  I  saw  the 
stern  disappear.  The  next  instant  we 
were  both  in  the  water  with  the  comb- 
ers breaking  over  us.  It  was  only 
for  a  minute  and  we  were  in  quiet 
water,  each  with  a  paddle  in  one  hand 
and  grasping  the  canoe  with  the  other. 
Pulling  ourselves  over  the  pack  laden 
boat,  we  quickly  paddled  asnore  where 
a  crowd  of  admiring  youngsters 
gathered  wood  and  built  for  us  a  fire 
while  we  stripped  oflF  our  clothes  and 
spread  out  the  contents  of  our  packs. 

"Foolhardy  youth,"  said  Jim,  rub- 
bine  his  bald  spot. 

"Hope  we  never  lose  it,"  I  replied. 


"I  wouldn't  have  missed  that  for  the 
world." 

And  so  we  discussed  the  first  of  our 
thrills  as  we  got  things  into  shape  to 
proceed  and  cooked  rice  and  made 
coffee  for  our  lunch. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  we 
shoved  ofF  for  the  run  to  Bull's  Bridge 
— and  some  run  it  was:  Rapid  after 
rapid,  boulders,  combers,  wicked 
bends — for  some  fifteen  miles.  Twice 
we  pulled  ashore  to  empty  a  few 
quarts  of  water  that  had  splashed 
aboard,  but  we  lost  no  time,  as  we  had 
promised  to  meet  our  wives  that 
nieht. 

*We  might  as  well  go  into  camp 
before  long,"  Jim  suggested  as  we 
neared  Kent.  "It  wilFsoon  be  dark 
and  we  can't  meet  the  girls  tonight." 

"All  right,';  I  agreed.  "Let's  pull 
in  at  those  big  buildings  and  fill  our 
water  bag." 

The  Sandwich  Pirate 

Drawing  up  the  boat  and  getting 
the  water  bag,  we  climbed  the  em- 
bankment toward  what  looked  to  us 
like  a  first  class  hotel.  At  the  top  we 
were  met  by  several  boys,  immacu- 
lately dressed  in  white  flannels,  who 
eagerly  plied  us  with  questions  as  to 
where  we  hailed  from,  whither  we  were 
bound,  and  about  the  camping.  In 
return  we  extracted  the  information 
that  we  were  entering — by  the  kitchen 
door — a  private  boarding  school  for 
boys  and  that  five  miles  of  auiet  water 
lav  between  us  and  Bull  s  Bridge. 
Meantime  we  were  led  to  the  kitchen 
sink  where,  busily  engaged  in  filling  a 
ten  quart  bag  oy  way  of  a  three 
quarter  inch  hole  and  answering  num- 
berless questions,  I  forgot  to  keep 
track  of  Jim.  The  pirate  I — He  told 
me  afterwards  that  all  of  his  ancestors 
but  one  had  been  ministers — and  that 
one  had  been  a  pirate — I  found  him 
improving  the  snining  moment  by 
borrowing  some  roast  pork  sand- 
wiches from  the  chef — ^with  the  full 
knowledge  and  consent  of  that  gentle- 
man. Tne  bait  used  was  the  old  one 
of  flattery. 

Reachmg  our  canoe,  we  jumped  in 
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and  pushed  off,^  and  "fell  to** — urn — 
yum,  how  good  it  tasted.  It  was  a  full 
meal  and  we  needed  it.  I  am  sure  that 
the  manager  or  '*boss**  or  Father  or 
whatever  they  have  in  such  places  to 
handle  the  monies  would  not  have 
begrudged  us  those  sandwiches  could 
he  have  seen  us  eat  them.  And  the 
chef — may  he  wear  a  crown. 

Feast  over,  we  debated.  What 
should  we  do?  Go  into  camp  at  the 
first  likely  spot  or  push  on  in  tne  dark? 

"An  hour's  paddling  to-night  will 
save  an  hour  in  the  morning/'  I 
arguedy  and  Jim  agreed.  Little  recked 
we  what  effect  war  might  have  on  our 
plans  and  actions.  In  fact,  we  had 
completely  forgotten  that  our  country 
was  ready  to  make  the  great  decision. 

We  pushed  on.  Five  miles  lay 
ahead,  they  had  said,  but  what  were 
five  miles?  The  lunch  and  the  rest  and 
the  cool  evening  air  gave  us  new  energy 
and  we  swung  our  blades  with  that 
steady  rhythm  that  devours  miles.  For 
now  the  mad  rapids  were  no  more  and 
a  calm  stretch  ot  quiet  water  lav  ahead, 
backed  up,  we  knew,  by  the  big  dam 
at  Bull's  Bridge. 

Here  and  there  a  star  appeared  only 
to  be  blotted  out  by  the  hazy,  shifting 
clouds.  The  moon,  nearly  full,  lighted 
the  eastern  horizon.  To  either  side 
of  the  channel,  threatening  black 
stumps  and  ruined  trees  projected 
from  the  water,  warning  us  to  have  a 
care  lest  we  drive  amuck  on  their 
wicked  bones.  But,  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout,  we  traveled  on. 

Now  a  faint  roar  caught  our  ears. 
We  listened.  Yes,  it  was  the  dam  and 
we  would  soon  be  in  camp.  Louder 
and  louder  the  noise  became  until  it 
was  hard  to  tell  how  far  ahead  the 
waters  on  which  we  were  riding  tum- 
bled down  a  hundred  feet. 

"Easy,"  I  shouted.  "Swing  her  to 
the  right  shore."     Carefully  we  ap- 

Eroached,  takine  care  not  to  snag  our 
oat  in  the  flooded  underbrush. 
"Hold  her,"  and  I  reached   for  a 
drooping  sapling,  and  none  too  soon, 
for  a  scant  twenty  feet  ahead  the  water 
fell. 

But  we  were  safe.  Gingerly  working 
closer  to  shore  and  stepping  out,  we 


tied  our  boat  securely  and  followed  a 
trail  up  the  steep  side  of  the  hill  which 
overlooked  the  falls.  At  its  top,  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  flash- 
ing, roaring  falls  and  yet  so  close  that 
one  could  easily  toss  a  stone  into  the 
tumbling  waters,  we  found  the  ideal 
spot. 

Tired  but  cheerful,  we  put  up  our 
shelter  tent,  built  a  fire,  and  set  to 
work  on  a  sumptuous  repast,  war, 
dynamite,  and  aestruction  farthest 
from  our  thoughts. 

It  was  along  toward  eleven  o'clock. 
Our  blankets  and  other  equipment 
were  nearly  all  bone  dry.  Supper, 
long  delayed  until  everything  else  was 
ship  shape  for  the  night,  was  now 
nearly  ready.  Spaghetti  was  cooked 
and  baking,  coflFee  ready,  and  biscuits 
browning  m  the  reflector  baker.  A 
few  minutes  more  and  a  long,  exciting 
day  would  be  ended. 

*Ready  to  eat,  Jim?"  I  called,  as 
he  started  to  take  down  the  blankets 
from  a  line  stretched  in  front  of  the  fire. 

Enter  the  Gens  d'Armee 

"I've  been  ready  all  day.  Dish  it  up 
and — "  He  stopped  and  we  botn 
stepped  to  the  side  of  the  tent  to  see 
who  was  coming  up  the  hill  from  our 
rear. 

"You  fellows  will  have  to  get  out  of 
here,"  a  man  addressed  us  m  no  un- 
certain tone  and  then  stumbled  over 
a  guy  rope. 

"Wha-wha-at's  the  matter,"  Jim 
asked  hesitatingly,  for  two  more  men 
were  following  the  first  and  one  of  them 
carried  a  shotgun. 

"Nothing's  the  matter,"  the  first  man 
replied,  recovering  himself  from  what 
threatened  to  be  a  headlong  dive  into 
our  fire.  "You  got  to  get  oflF,  that's 
all;   and  hurry  up  about  it." 

Naturally  a  bit  obstinate  and  for- 
getting for  the  moment  that  these 
were  war  times,  we  started  to  argue 
the  case,  not  realizing  that  we  were 
camping  on  the  property  of  the  local 
light  and  power  company, 

"Can't  we  stay  until  morning?" 

"No,  we  have  orders  to  keep  every- 
body oflF." 
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"What's  the  idea?  Think  we're 
Germans?'* 

"Mebbe." 

"But  where  are  we  going?  We  can't 
go  up  or  down  the  river  at  night,  and 
we  can't  pick  up  our  outfit  and  canoe 
and  start  cross-country." 

"Where  is  your  canoe?" 

"Down  by  the  river." 

"Well,  you  got  to  get  away  from 
here,  quick" 

"Sec  here,"  Jim  interrupted  as  he 

f;ot  to  his  feet  from  where  he  had^  been 
umbling  in  a  food  bag.  "Here  is  my 
name  on  a  club  card  and  here  is  mv 
business  card  and  here  is  another  club 
card  and — *' 

"And  here  is  my  card,"  I  broke  in 
"and  here  is  a  New  York  Hunting 
License  and  here  is  a  Jersey  Fishing 
License  and — " 

"Don't  make  any  difference,"  our 
captor  announced.    "Get  busy." 

No  use  to  argue,  but  where  should  we 
go  ?  We  tried  another  tack.  Jim  began 
to  chuckle.  He  couldn't  be  serious  for 
more  than  five  minutes  if  he  tried.  I 
looked  at  our  biscuits  to  see  that  they 
were  not  burning  and  then  surrendered. 
"All  right,  we  will  go  but  you  will  have 
to  take  us.   Where  to?" 

There  was  a  consultation  and  we 
knew  that  the  "Where"  was  not  easy 
to  answer.  Finally  one  departed 
down  the  hill  and  Jim  accosted  the 
leader  before  he  could  give  more 
orders:  "We  haven't  had  our  dinner. 
Can't  we  eat  before  we  go?" 

"Hurry  up  then,"  was  the  reply — 
and  we  hurried. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  the 
messenger  came  back,  and  meantime 
we  ate  and  got  things  ready  to  leave, 
securing  the  assurance  of  our  captors 
that  our  tent  and  outfit  would  be  safe 
until  momine.  Then,  with  orders  to 
"come  on,"  they  led  the  way  down  the 
hill  and  we  followed,  Jim  carrying  a 
canvas  water  bucket  as  his  traveling 
bag  while  I  toted  a  white  bae  such  as 
the  banks  use  for  silver  on  wnich  was 
printed   in  large  red  letters — $1,000. 

It  was  only  now  that  we  began  to 
appreciate  the  joke  of  it.lOur  belated 
meal  showed  us  another  side  of  mis- 
fortune.   Jim  began  to  laugh,  to  howl, 


and,  between  spasnis,  he  asked  if  I 
had  seen  Captain  Kidd,  Jr.  I  hadn't, 
so  he  asked  the  others,  who  by  now 
had  begun  to  wonder  whether  they 
had  not  made  a  mistake  after  all. 
They  had  not  seen  the  play  so  Jim 
offered  to  send  them  tickets,  and  again 
he  laughed,  telling  me  betimes  of  the 
cocksure  village  constable  who  thinks 
he  knows  all  there  is  to  know  and 
knows  nothing. 

Soon  we  arrived  at  a  house,  and,  as 
we  entered  the  living  room,  a  sleepy, 
female  voice  called  from  an  adjoinmg 
room,  "What's  the  matter?"  "Just  a 
couple  of  German  spies,"  our  "con- 
stable" replied.  "Oh — ee,"  she 
squealed^  gleefully,  apparently  jump- 
ing clear  out  of  bed.  "Let  me  see 
them."  •  And  we  knew  that  we  were 
being  surveyed  from  behind  drawn 
curtains. 

Without  more  ado  we  were  loaded 
into  an  automobile. 

"Where's  the  ccK)p?"  Jim  asked  as 
two  of  the  men  got  in  the  car. 

"New  Milford." 

"Bath  with  hot  and  cold  water?" 

"Bread  and  water  and  iron  benches." 

And  so,  with  joking  and  laughter, 
we  dashed  alone  a  muddy  country 
road  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on  our 
way  to — ^would  you  believe  it? — a 
respectable  hotel  where  we  were  es- 
corted to  a  comfortable  room  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  steam  heat  and  an 
honest-to-goodness  bed.  This  Ger- 
man spy  business  was  ganz  gut,  nicht 
wahrf  An  entertaining  adventure,  a 
twelve  mile  auto  ride,  a  bed  in  a  hotel 
— and  sleep. 

After  making  arrangements  with 
our  jailer  to  meet  us  in  the  morning  at 
the  Merwinsville  station,  three  miles 
from  the  dam,  to  take  us  back  to  our 
deserted  camp,  we  bade  them  good- 
night. 

"Up  for  more  adventures,"  Jim 
called  me  in  the  morning. 

"No  such  good  luck.  We  must 
mend  our  ways  before  we  meet  the 
girls.    I  wonder  where  they  are." 

Dressing — in  camp  clothes — before 
a  mirror,  shavine,  scouring,  we  fairly 
shone  when  we  descended  to  the  din- 
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ing  room  to  partake  of  a  breakfast  on 
those  who  had  brought  us  to  this. 
That  over,  we  just  had  time  to  catch 
the  train  to  Merwinsville.  fFhat  next  ? 
Stepping  from  the  train  whom  should 
we  see  but  our  wives,  seated  on  a 
lumber  wagon  with  a  canoe  loaded  aft. 

Arriving  the  previous  day,  they  had 
found  a  place  to  stay,  made  fnends, 
and  now  were  getting  ready  to  meet 
us  as  we  came  down  the  river.  Hardly 
did  they  look  for  us  on  a  train  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction. 

But  our  captor  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  We  waited  a  while  and  then 
I  decided  to  call  him  up.  A  feminine 
voice  answered  and,  when  I  had  told 
who  was  speakings  she  began  laughing 
and  explained  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  impossible  for  anyone  to  meet  us 
as  the  men  had  arrived  home  shortly 
before  daylight.  Their  machine  had 
become  stuck  in  the  mud  on  the  return 
trip  and  there  it  was  yet,  as  they  had 
walked  home.  Our  jailers  were  still 
sleeping  and  we — the  spy  suspects — 
must  rustle  for  ourselves. 

"Hurrah,  Jim!"  I  called  as  I  came 
from  the  telephone.  "Adventure  is 
still  with  us" — It  was! 

The  girls*  friend  of  the  waeon 
willingly  oiFered  to  take  us  up,  and  so 
we  all  drove  to  our  deserted  camp 
above  the  dam.  Ah,  it  was  beautiful 
now.  Even  more  imposing  than  the 
night  before  seemed  the  waters  at  our 
feet.  How  we  wished  for  a  day  to 
spend  in  that  camp,  but  we  must  be 
on  our  way.* 

Striking  the  tent  and  packing  the 
duffle  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes, 
when  we  threw  the  packs  in  the  wagon 
to  be  taken  down  where  the  girls 
would  meet  us,  and  we  carried  the 
canoe  around  and  put  in  below  the 
falls. 

Light  hearted,  light  of  load — and, 
perhaps,  a  bit  light  headed,  we  pushed 
off,  not  forgetting,  however,  that 
there  was  a  wicked  ledge  of  rock  just 
below. 

"Carry  to  the  right,"  our  advisor 
said  in  his  letter,  but  we  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  it  as  we  drove  along  the 
road  and  had  decided  that  we  could 
run  it  "just  so." 


"No  use  of  looking  it  over,"  Tim  said 
as  the  white  water  appeared  ahead. 

"All  right,"  I  agreed.  "WeMl  shoot 
her  across  through  the  break  in  the 
rocks  and  hit  that  piece  of  level  water 
below — "Here  goes!"  and  I  dipped 
my  blade  for  the  sprint,  for  to  make 
it  meant  hard,  snappy  work. 

"Shoot  her,"  I  called  as  I  rocked 
back  to  ease  the  bow  on  the  first  drop 
— but  it  wasn't  enough.  A  curler 
came  aboard.  Still  we  had  planned 
on  that. 

"Harder!"  and  we  both  pulled  to 
shoot  across  to  the  dead  water.  Five 
more  feet  and  we  would  have  made  it, 
but  the  straight  current  was  too  much 
for  us.  In  the  fraction  of  a  second 
that  we  lost  at  the  drop  we  were 
washed  down  so  that  the  first  of  the  big 
combers  caught  us  foul.  Lifting  under 
the  starboard  bow  it  threw  boat  and 
all  straight  up  and  over.  There  wasn't 
a  chance.  Our  angle,  our  speed,  our 
whole  plan  of  action  defeated  us,  and 
we  were  being  tossed  here  and  there 
in  the  rapids,  each  grasping  the  canoe. 

Through  the  Rapids 

Though  closer  to  the  left  bank,  the 
current  was  swinging  us  to  the  right, 
so  we  bent  our  energies  to  making  that 
shote.  It  seemed  easy  as  we  started 
out,  but  we  soon  discovered  that  the 
current  was  running  at  mill  race  speed 
and  that  the  rapids  at  the  bridge  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  were  ^tting 
alarmingly  near.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  seen  by  the  villagers  but  too  late 
to  save  us  from  the  rapids. 

Over  a  boulder  we  dived  with  the 
canoe.  There  was  a  crash.  •  The 
canoe  turned  over.  I  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river.  The  canoe  rolled. 
I  grasped  the  inch  keel  with  one  hand 
and  tnen  caught  a  thwart  with  the 
other.  A  wave  hit  me  in  the  face. 
Again  the  canoe  turned.  I  got  a  new 
hold.  "Would  I  never  come  to  the 
surface?  Yes,  of  course.  Hope  I 
don't  hit  that  bridge  pier — or  a  rock, 
but  I  won't.  The  water  will  throw  me 
away  from  them.  Light?  Gee,  that 
was  a  dirty  slap.  There,  I  hit  bot- 
tom again.' 
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And  then  I  came  to  the  surface, 
still  grasping  the  canoe.  At  the  end 
of  the  bridge  appeared  my  wife;  I 
waved  my  nana.  I  was  jubilant — 
But — ^where  was  Jim  ?  He  was  gone. 
My  heart  sank.  I  looked  back.  I 
had  passed  under  the  bridge.  He  must 
be  lost.  What  should  I  do?  What 
could  I  do? 

Then  I  looked  toward  the  left  bank. 
"There  he  is  and  all  is  we — No,  his 
face  is  upturned — Good,  he  is  floating 
— "  Then  he  turned  and  swam.  I 
yelled — ^words  of  encouragement.  He 
was  almost  to  shore.  Good,  he  has 
hold  of  a  root— he  is  safe.  He  is  calling 
to  me. 

"Now  for  shore — it*s  cold — I  must 
get  out  of  here."  I  worked  the  canoe 
toward  shore,  but  it  was  slow  progress. 
The  bridge  was  almost  out  of  sight.  ^ 

On  the  shore  men  were  running, 
trying  to  keep  up  with  me.  One  man 
got  ahead.  He  tried  to  pull  a  grape 
vine  loose  to  reach  out  to  me.  I  was 
past.  ^  Another  was  ahead.  "Ah, 
there  is  a  chance — a  tree  trunk  pro- 
jects over  the  river.  A  man  is  crawl- 
mg  out  on  it.  Why  doesn't  he  move 
faster?  No  use.  But  there  is  another 
tree  hanging  over  the  water.  Til  get 
that.    I  must — I  have  it. 

"Reach  out  a  limb.   Hurry — it's  cold 


—awfully  cold.  That's  it  I  I've  got 
it — "and  winding  my  legs  about  it, 
they  pulled  me  ashore. 

No,  I  didn't  want  to  sleep.  I  was 
too  cold.  Besides,  I  wanted  to  think, 
to  review  the  many  thrills  of  that  cruise 
down  Connecticut's  wonderful  Housa- 
tonic  and  to  figure  out  how  I  came  to 
be  in  a  regular  bed — and  freezing. 

Later  they  told  me  a  few  things  that 
I  only  remembered  hazily  or  not  at  all. 
I  had  been  washed  nearlv  a  mile  down 
the  river,  far  from  any  house.  When 
they  had  pulled  me  out,  feet  first,  by 
the  limb,  they  stripped  off  my  clothes, 
built  a  fire  and  rubbed  me  until  a 
waeon  could  be  sent  for.  And  then 
bed,  and  the  Doctor. 

Jim?  Oh,  he  was  knocked  loose 
from  the  canoe  when  we  hit  the  first 
boulder  in  the  rapids  and  was  carried 
beneath  the  surface  down  and  across 
the  river  for  some  two  hundred  yards. 
Then  he  caught  a  root  and  was  pulled 
out. 

" but  I   believe  we  can  make 

it,"  Jim  declared  the  next  day  after 
we  had  carefully  surveyed  the  cause 
of  our  downfall.  And  we  will — if  the 
war  doesn't  claim  us  first. 

But  the  Housatonic  in  flood  is  no 
place  for  a  nervous  canoeist,  as  more 
than  one  has  learned  to  his  eternal  cost. 


Bob  White's  Mistake 


SOMETIMES  it's  a  mistake  to  be 
too  good.  It  puts  you  in  the 
wrong  class.  Witness  the  sad  case  of 
the  quail  in  Ohio.  For  venerations 
mankind  has  thrilled  at  tne  mellow 
call  of  Bob  White  and  has  found  in  it  the 
sweetest  music.  But  it  has  remained 
for  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  add  the  last  leaf  to  his  crown 
of  laurel  by  putting  him  on  the  list  of 
song  birds.    Protection  is  all  very  well, 


but  a  little  common  sense  mixed  with 
legislation  is  a  highly  desirable  thing. 
The  action  of  Ohio  adds  nothing  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
conservation  and  increase.  Further- 
more, we  do  not  believe  that  our  good 
gamy  little  friend  would  feel  flattered 
at  being  thrown  into  the  company  of 
the  feathered  operatists.  Doubtless 
he   regrets   that   he   ever  learned   to 
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What  Everybody  Knows 

By  Lee  S.  Willenborg 

You're  Always  Using  the  Wrong  Bait  No 
Matter  Whether  the  Fish  Take  It  or  Not 


"QURELY,"  said  I  to  myself  as  I 
i3  stowed  the  tackle  in  ^  the  boat 
and  pushed  oiF^  "surely,  this  morning 
was  made  to  order  for  bass  fishing/' 

I  gave  the  oars  a  half  dozen  strokes 
and  let  the  boat  drift  while  I  set  up 
my  rod.  Long  slender  fingers  of  light 
were  piercing  the  gray  dimness  of  the 
east.  Small  fleecy  clouds  near  the 
sun's  path  were  washed  with  delicate, 
subtle  color,  pearly  rose,  and  pale 
yellow,  and  tender  violet.  It  was  good 
to  be  alive  on  such  a  day;  it  was  bet- 
ter still  to  be  a-fishinc;,  with  the  won- 
der of  daybreak  before  you,  a  soft 
south  wind  blowing  and  filled  with 
woodsy  smells,  and  a  good  rod  in  your 
hands. 

I  selected  a  modest  ereen  and  white 
underwater  "plug"  and  attached  it  to 
my  line.  Then  a  voice  from  the  mist — 
in  the  direction  of  the  launch-pier — 
hailed  me. 

"What  are  you  fishin'  fer,  stranger?" 

This  seemed  a  silly  question. 

"Bass,"  said  I. 

'You've  chose  a  poor  morning  for 
it." 

"Indeed?"  I  asked. 

"Wind  ain't  right  and  the  sky's  too 
clear.    You  won't  ketch  nothin'." 

There  seemed  no  answer  to  this  so 
I  made  none.  But  the  light  was  get- 
ting stronger  and  I  made  out  my 
pessimistic  friend  lounging  on  the  pier. 

I  sent  a  long  cast  directly  toward 
him  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  I  got  a 
good  strike.    For  the  next  minute  or 
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two  I  was  busy  landiqg  a  two-pound 
lar^e  mouth. 

How  do  you  like  it?"  I  asked. 

"Accident,"  said  my  late  adviser. 

"I  hope  I  am  in  for  a  lot  of  accidents 
that  size,"  said  I. 

Allowing  the  boat  to  drift  in  the 
gentle  breeze,  I  kept  casting  along  the 
west  bank  and  had  covert  possibly 
two  hundred  yards  when  I  first  noted 
a  boat  quite  near. 

"What  luck?" 

"I  have  one,  but  it  was  an  accident," 
said  I. 

"What  lure  are  you  using?"  he 
asked. 

I  showed  him  by  holding  it  up. 

"I  euess  your  fish  was  an  accident, 
all  rignt.  Don't  you  know  that  this 
is  the  time  of  day  bass  are  feeding?" 
he  queried. 

"Is  it?"    I  parried. 
^  "Sure,"  said  he.    "Now  this  is  the 
right  bait,"  he  added,  lifting  a  three- 
inch  chub.    "If  I  had  any  extra  ones, 
I'd  let  you  have  'em,  but  I  haven't." 

"Very  kind,  I  am  sure,"  said  I 
politely. 

"How  many  have  you  caught?"  I 
added. 

"Oh,  none  yet.  But  I  will.  So 
long,"  he  added  hastily. 

I  made  a  cast  and  hooked  a  pound 
and  a  half  bass  not  ten  feet  from  his 
boat. 

"Well,  of  all  the  luck!"   said  he. 

I  silently  added  my  latest  catch  to 
the  stringer  and  took  to  the  oars.    A|Tp 
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the  extreme  north  end  of  the  lake  a 
small  pond  reaches  out  toward  the  east 
and  connects  with  the  main  lake  by  a 
narrow  channel.  This  pond  is  one  of 
my  favorite  spots.  Patches  of  lily 
ads  cover  the  edges,  with  open  spots 
ere  and  there.  And  there  are  plenty  of 
windfalls  and  heavy  tree  roots  under 
which  the  big  fellows  are  wont  to  lie. 

Altogether  it  is  a  spot  to  charm  the 
accurate  and  finished  bait^aster,  and 
thoueh  I  am  far  from  being  either  I 
would  rather  take  one  fish  from  this 
cover  than  half  a  dozen  from  deep 
water.  Why?  Well,  personal  taste 
if  you  like.  To  my  notion,  it  takes  a 
much  higher  type  of  skill  to  cast  suc- 
cessfully and  to  bring  your  fish  to  net 
from  this  cover  than  from  deep  water. 
Here  every  cast  is  a  probleni  and  to 
land  a  fish  involves  instant  decision  and 
great  care. 

But,  to  get  back  to  my  fishing.  As 
I  rounded  the  comer,  I  discovered 
that  another  fisherman  was  ahead  of 
me.  He  was  whipping  the  cover  in- 
discriminately and — to  my  notion — 
reeling  Vay  too  fast.  I  deliberated 
for  a  minute  between  a  weedless  coaxer 
(home-made)  and  an  artificial  frog. 
The  frog  finally  won,  and  as  I  was 
retrieving  my  first  cast  with  it  my 
neighbor  hailed  me. 

*^ow'sluckr  he  yelled. 

I  would  have  heard  him  a  mile 
away. 

"Just  fair,"  said  I. 

"What  bait  you  using?"  (Poor 
grammar  but  quoted  verbatim). 

I  told  him. 

"That's  no  bait  for  this  water,"  he 
said  with  much  assurance.  "This  is 
the  one  that  gets  *em,"  dangling  a 
pork  rind  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 

"Have  you  got  any  bass?*'  I  asked 
innocently. 

"No,"  he  said  with  less  assurance. 
"But  the  weather  isn't  just  right." 

"Weather  conditions  must  be  dif- 
ferent in  the  main  lake,"  said  I. 

He  spoke  to  his  oarsman  and  they 
passed  me  without  further  talk.  I  ht 
a  cigarette.  After  all  the  commotion 
he  had.  raised,  it  would  be  fifteen 
minutes  at  least  till  casting  would  be 
feasible. 


Why  is  it  that  some  people  can  never 
get  out  in  the  open  without  whooping 
and  yelling  and  making  any  amount  of 
silly  noise?  I  know  a  score  of  bass 
fishermen  who  have  had  this  same  sort 
of  experience.  My  latest  adviser  was 
one  of  the  type  that  feels  for  some 
reason  that  noise  helps  the  fishing. 
Perhaps  it  does,  but  it  is  hard  on  the 
dispositions  of  those  who  have  to 
listen. 

I  finished  my  cigarette  and  took  up 
my  rod.  I  worked  the  cover  as  care- 
fully as  my  poor  skill  oermits  but  with- 
out luck.  1  had  nearly  completed  the 
circle  of  the  pond  and  was  deciding 
what  I  would  do  next  when  it  hap- 

Eened.  A  reasonably  long  cast  that 
t  happily  alongside  a  winofall  did  the 
trick. 

Scarcely  had  it  hit  th#  water  when 
there  was  a  swirl  and  a  splash,  and  a 
jerk  on  the  rod.  He  fought  like  a 
wild-cat.  He  tore  around  in  the  weeds 
and  made  for  open  water.  He  came 
directly  toward  the  boat;  then  rushed 
directly  from  it.  But  I  was  slowly 
retrieving  my  line  and  each  rush 
found  him  nearer  the  boat*  The 
crucial  moment  came  at  last  and  the 
gods  were  with  me.  I  slipped  the  net 
under  him. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  decide 
what  moment  of  bass  fishing  holds 
the  keenest  pleasure — ^the  strike,  the 
fight,  or  the  nnal  capture.  As  I  stood 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  my  catch 
(he  weighed  four  pounds  three  ounces) 
a  voice  behind  me  said: 

"Nice  fish.  Weigh  about  two 
pounds,  eh  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  I,  turning 
around,  "but  he  seems  heavier  than 
that." 

My  latest  acquaintance  seemed  to 
lose  interest  in  the  weight  question. 

"Using  an  underwater  bait?"  he 
queried. 

"No — artificial  frog,"  said  I  briefly. 
This  bait  catechism  was  beginning  to 
get  tiresome. 

"Show  him  that  stringer,  Joe." 

Joe  obediently  lifted  the  stringer. 
He  had  six  small  bass,  three  of  them 

undersize.  r^r\r\ri]o 
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''Bucktail  got  that  bunch.  Some 
bait!"  he  said  proudly. 

"It  gets  the  little  ones,"  said  I, 
trying  to  be  cheerful. 

"They're  best  to  eat,"  he  stated  with 
finality. 

Joe  started  the  oars  and  I  watched 
them  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  mali- 
cious hope  that  they  might  meet  the 
game  warden. 

Out  on  the  main  lake  the  wind  had 
freshened  so  that  rowing  and  casting 
at  the  same  time  was  manifestly  im- 
possible. I  looked  at  my  watch;  it 
was  seven-thirty.  I  had  been  out  four 
hours,  and  a  good  breakfast  seemed  at 
that  time  most  desirable  so  I  pulled  for 
the  cabin  hotel. 

It  was  just  nine  o'clock  when  I 
started  out  again  to  work  the  cover 
on  the  northeast  shore. 

"Bass  fishing?"  asked  a  chap  in 
khaki  who  was  enjoying  a  pipe  on  the 
pier  head. 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

"Poor  time  for  it,"  he  said.  "Better 
wait  till  about  four  this  afternoon." 

"Rot,"  said  I  ungraciously  and 
shoved  off. 

There  was  no  need  to  row.  An 
occasional  pull  with  the  left  oar  would 
keep  her  straight.  I  worked  over 
toward  the  east  bank  and  began  to 
fish  the  fronts  of  the  boat  houses.  The 
first  three  yielded  nothing  but  at  the 
mouth  of  the  fourth  I  hooked  a  nice  one 
just  under  two  pounds.  After  the 
fight,  I  noted  a  voung  man  in  a  bath- 
ing suit  who  had  come  out  of  the  boat 
house. 

"Wonders  will  never  cease,"  he 
announced.  "I  notice  your  lure, 
whiich  is  the  worst  looking  I  ever  saw." 

1  looked  at  the  lure — a  red  and  green 
subfnerged — as  if  I  thought  it  should 
answer  this  insult.  Several  sharp 
answers,  were  on  my  tongue,  but  I  only 
smiled  patronizingly.  These  smart 
alecks  were  not  gomg  to  get  a  rise  out 
of  me  nor  spoil  my  day. 

I  pulled  mto  deeper  water  and  put 
on  a  bucktail  and  spinner  combination. 

The  wind  was  dyine,  but  not  the 
cheerful  advisers.  I  had  made  possiblv 
a  dozen  casts  when  a  low  power  launch 
went  by. 


"Doing  any  good?"  came  a  hail 
from  the  launch. 

"Not  much,"  said  I. 

"No  wonder,  with  that  bait." 

"What's  the  matter  with  it?"  I 
asked. 

"Nothing — just  the  wrong  selection, 
that's  all.  Put  on  a  white  underwater 
and  you'll  get  results,"  he  added  with  a 
cocky  air. 

"If  that's  the  case,  you  had  better 
tie  one  around  your  neck  and  jump 
overboard,"  I  snapped. 

This  would  never  do.  I  had  just 
promised  myself  that  I  wouldn't  lose 
my  temper.  Oh,  for  a  strike  to  prove 
my  judgment!  Then  I  reflected  that 
he  would  doubtless  spring  the  time 
worn  alibi  already  used  on  me — 
"Accident!" 

I  let  the  boat  drift.  In  a  retrospec- 
tive mood  I  reflected  on  my  peculiar 
experiences  of  the  day's  fishing.  I  know 
fisnermen  as  a  class  are  inveterate 
liars,  but  this  unsolicited  advice  about 
lures  and  weather  and  cover  was  most 
unusual.  And  I  made  a  resolve  to 
answer  no  more  questions  regarding 
the  lures  I  was  using. 

Then  I  put  on  one  of  these  "wob- 
blers"— a  weird-looking  black  and. 
yellow  affair.  I  was  experimenting 
with  it  and  noting  its  various  move- 
ments under  dilFerent  speeds  of  reeling 
when  a  boat  approactied  with  two 
women  in  it. 

"Oh,  what  a  funny  bait,"  said  one. 

Her  companion  looked  also. 

"I  don't  believe  it's  any  good,"  said 
Companion.  "Anyway,  it  isn't  like  the 
one  my  husband  uses." 

Holy  Mackerel!  Even  the  women 
were  taking  a  hack  at  my  bait 
selections! 

I  laid  down  the  rod  and  bent  to  the 
oars,  determined  to  find  some  secluded 
spot  where  no  loquacious  light  weights 
foregathered.  I  was  two  miles  from 
the  cabin  hotel  when  I  finally  came  to 
a  halt  under  the  overhanging  boughs 
of  a  friendly  water  maple.  A  pipe 
would  soothe  me,  I  decided. 

I  had  scarcely  lighted  it  when  the 
sound  of  oars  and  creaking  rowlocks 
reached  me.  From  my  cover  I  could 
watch  and  listen  without  being  seen. 
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The  boat  had  two  occupants,  and  from 
their   appearance   were   two   country 

lads  out  for  a  day's .   I  was  goins 

to  say  fishing.  They  could  have  saved 
time  and  ener^  by  buying  their  fish, 
as  their  sole  idea  was  meat.  When 
they  saw  me,  the  oarsman  stopped. 
He  noted  my  landing  net  ana  my 
rod. 

"Say,  mister,"  he  called,  "would 
you  mind  throwin'  that  bait  a  few 
times?  Fve  heard  a  lot  about  'em, 
but  I  never  seen  one  work." 

Here  at  last  was  an  audience,  and 
by  all  evidence  an  appreciative  one 
reader  at  hand.  In  a  spirit  of  mischief 
I  quickly  detached  the  wobbler  and 
snapped  on  the  frog,  and  I  did  it  with- 
out being  detected  (as  I  fondly 
thought).  Half  a  dozen  casts  brought 
no  result.  Then  a  strike  and  a  short 
sharp  struggle  and  a  bass  of  about 
two  pounds  was  in  my  hand.    Up  to 


this  time  the  oarsman's  companion 
had  ventured  no  comment.  Now, 
however,  he  said  with  an  "I-told-you- 
so"  expression: 

"Well,  he  ketched  one  all  right." 
Then  he  added,  "That's  because  he's 
usin'  live  bait.  You  can't  ketch 
nothin'  on  them  fancy  wooden 
minnies." 

Can  you  beat  it?  I  laughed  loudly 
The    country    boys    moved    on    with 

ritying  glances  at  nie.  They  thought 
was  crazy.  A  squirrel  ran  across  the 
open  and  into  the  woods  beyond.  I 
took  the  oars  and  started  for  the  cabin 
hotel  in  answer  to  the  dinner  bell 
whose  ringing  came  faintly  over  the 
two  miles  of  water  between. 

The  squirrel  barked  after  me.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was  trying  to  oflPei 
advice  anent  the  lure  or  the  cover  oi 
the  weather.  But  I  didn't  answer. 
What  was  the  use? 


A  Regular  Amateur 


IT  happened  in  a  golf  club  in  New 
England.  Names  are  deleted  by 
the  censor  in  order  to  avoid  doing 
undue  injury  and  giving  discomfort  to 
the  enemy. 

A  local  golfer  had  been  proposed  for 
membership  in  the  club,  said  proposal 
beine  viewed  slightly  askance  oy  some 
of  the  older  and  more  conservative 
members.  The  aspirant  was  un- 
deniably a  good  golfer,  but  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  his  personal  desir- 
ability— and  after  all  a  club  is  a  club. 

The  younger  members,  however, 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  winning  of 
tournaments  and  the  consequent 
greater  glory  of  the  club  argued  down 


the  opposition  and  the  man  was  duly 
elected. 

All  went  well  for  a  month  or  two 
and  the  gray-beards  were  about  ready 
to  regret  their  snobbishness  when  the 
following  notice  appeared  on  the 
bulletin  Doard  of  the  club: 

"In    behalf   of   —    —    I    hereby 

challenge  any  member  of  the  

Golf  club  to  a  thirty-six  hole  match 
for  the  championship  of  the  club  and  a 
hundred  dollars  a  side** 

This  notice  was  signed  bv  the  name 
of  a  comparative  unknown  as 
"manager."  Needless  to  say  the  name 
of  his  principal  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  newly  elected  member.^  ^ 
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A  Welcome  Oriental 

By  W.  R.  McIllrath 

Sport  That  the  Mongolian  Pheasant  Offers 
Among  the  Woods  and  Fields  of  Oregon 


IN  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Willa- 
mette in  Oregon  dwells  the  prince 
of  American  game  birds.  Though  he 
is  an  imported  prince,  and  though  he 
comes  in  the  gaudy  trappings  so 
eminently  befitting  an  Oriental  poten- 
tate, he  is  already  Americanized  and  a 
good  citizen.  Though  he  will  not,  and 
should  not,  wholly  displace  native 
American  game  birds,  he  is  easily  the 
most  important  addition  to  them  from 
without;  and  by  virtue  of  his  manv 
eminent  qualities,  including  a  superb 
and  masterful  ability  to  take  care  of 
himself,  he  has  undeveloped  possi- 
bilities little  dreamed  of  by  tne  average 
sportsman. 

In  time  he  will^  solve  the  problem 
of  the  gameless  Middle  West.  For  he 
favors  not  the  thick  coverts  but  the 
fields  and  wood  lots.  He  has  in  com- 
mon one  attribute  with  the  Virginia 
deer;  that  of  living  in  close  proximity 
to  man  and  developing  that  contempt 
for  him  that  intimacy  breeds.  But, 
like  the  deer,  he  adds  to  this  an  almost 
uncanny  sense  of  "open  season."  How 
he  gets  it  into  his  oird  consciousness 
so  quickly  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to 
me,  but  an  old  cock  that  struts  con- 
temptuously within  fifty  yards  to-day 
will  rise  at  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
go  skimming  away  for  a  mile,  day 
after  to-morrow.     He  flies  as  straight 
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and  swift  as  a  hawk  and  he  keeps  his 
weather  eye  always  peeled. 

Also,  he  has  a  highly  developed  sense 
of  maneuver  and  strategy.  If  there  is 
a  marsh  near  him  when  lie  rises  he  will 
invariably  fly  across  it.  The  ruffed 
grouse  is  no  more  expert  in  putting 
tree  trunks  and  bushes  between  him- 
self and  a  shotepun.  Wounded,  regard- 
less of  his  brilliant  hued  plumage,  he 
can  run  and  play  hide  and  seek  with 
the  best  of  them. 

He  is  not  only  swift  of  wing  and 
swift  of  foot  but  he  uses  his  head  all 
the  time.  Like  a  close,  tight  poker 
player  he  sits  in  at  the  ^ame  of  life 
and  death  with  an  admirable  clear- 
headedness. 

He  plays  to  win  always,  takes  no 
unnecessary  chances,  and  he  is  game 
to  the  core.  Not  alone  his  gamy  at- 
tributes, but  his  unsurpassed  plumage 
recommend  him  to  sportsmen.  He  is 
the  goldfish  of  game  birds. 

Out  from  Portland  and  near-by 
cities,  in  the  fall,  proceeds  a  hegira  of 
sportsmen,  a  general  and  nmatic 
exodus,  all  bound  up  the  valley  after 
"chinas."  The  smoking-car  is  filled 
with  happy  hunters  radiating  tobacco 
smoke  and  unquenchable  optimism. 
The  $300  gun  of  the  wholesaler  or 
banker  competes  with  the  $3  mail 
order  product  of  the  country  boy  forj 
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the  honor  of  bagdng  that  lord  of 
Oregon  game,  a  "china  rooster." 

Tne^  young  birds,  like  any  young 
game,  inexperienced,  are  easily  bagged. 
But  before  the  season  has  run  many 
days  the  sportsman  earns  his  beauti- 
ful trophy  every  time  he  gets  him.  It 
is  the  sport  de  luxe  of  the  Coast. 

You  tramp  the  fields  with  a  pair  of 
good  dogs  it  you  have  them,  or  with- 
out if  you  haven't.  The  sun  pours  a 
mellow  warmth  on  your  back.  You 
cross  the  laden  apple  and  prune  or- 
chards and  C;nter  a  piece  of  open  creek 
bottom.  You  follow  alone  the  little 
stream  until  presently  the  winged 
maharajah  spnngs  into  the  air  forty 
yards  away  and  is  instantly  towering 
over  the  trees. 

It  is  a  case  for  quick  and  accurate 
estimate  of  distance,  true  holding, 
and  the  unparalleled  assistance  of  the 
eoddess  of  Luck.  If  your  aim  is  right 
his  rin£-necked  highness  somersaults 
down  through  the  trees.  Otherwise — 
you  explain  it  to  your  companions  to 
the  immense  satisfaction  of  yourself. 

But  there  is  a  three-six  method  of 
taking  this  meteoric-rainbow  creature. 
That  is  with  a  good  twenty-two  rifle, 

f>referably  fitted  with  a  telescope.  I 
ike  it  even  better  than  the  shotgun 
game.  You  don't  get  so  many  birds, 
not  nearly  so  many,  but  you  enjoy 
each  individual  kill  ever  so  much  more. 
It  has  all  the  charms  of  woodchuck 
shooting,  all  the  characteristic  rural 
scenery;  green  hills,  grain  fields,  wood 
lots,  autumn  wild  flowers,  during  the 
best  season  of  the  year  in  the  loveliest 
valley  in  the  West;  and  you  have 
time  to  look  at  them  all. 

Well  indeed  do  I  remember  one  such 
day.  I  was  staying  a  few  days  with 
George,  huntine  and  having  a  general 
good  time.  One  Saturday  Georee 
had  to  go  to  town.  The  trip  would 
be  long  enough  to  spoil,  if  it  did  not 
consume,  the  whole  day.  I  did  not 
fancy  spending  such  a  superb  day  in 
town  and  must  have  shown  it  in  my 
looks.  Anyhow  George  divined  it. 
(George  is  a  boss  diviner  where  the 
happiness  of  his  friends  is  concerned.) 
At  breakfast  that  morning  he  said 
to  me:    '*Why  don't  you  try  getting 


a  few  of  those  boys  with  a  rifle?  It's  a 
ereat  game!  You  think  you  are  a  real 
hunter;  now  go  and  prove  it!" 

"But  I  never  did,"  I  started  to  ob- 
ject. For  though  I  was  instantly 
struck  favorably  by  the  idea,  I  was 
just  as  instantly  struck  unfavorably  by 
the  idea  of  the  ridicule  from  George 
and  George  Junior,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  smiles  of  sympathy  from  Mrs. 
George,  that  a  failure  to  bring  in  at 
least  one  "china  bird"  would  entail. 

"You  can  take  my  twenty-two 
special,"  continued  George,  ignoring 
my  pleading.    "You  are  in  luck  if  you 

Set  to  see  those  boys  sitting  at  a  hun- 
red  yards.     Better  take  your  field 
glasses  too." 

Trying  the  ,22 

After  Geoi]ge  was  off  to  town  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  take  the  beauti- 
ful little  rifle,  mounted  with  its  5x 
'scope,  and  try  it  out  at  about  the 
range  I  expected  to  shoot.  Its  per- 
formance was  fully  up  to  its  looks  at 
the  known  ranges,  but  I  feared  for  the 
long  unknown  ones.  At  a  hundred 
yards  I  could  sight  the  cross-hairs  per- 
fectly upon  any  object  the  size  of  a 
"china.''^ 

About  half-past  ei^ht  I  walked  down 
through  a  young  English-walnut  or- 
chard to  the  edee  of  the  Bie  Pasture 
through  which  flowed  a  small  stream. 
The  pasture  had  quite  a  bit  of  fresh 
slashing  and  the  down  trees  made 
splendid  cover  for  the  birds.  Just  as  I 
was  entering  the  pasture  a  big  rooster 
rose  about  forty  yards  in  front  of  me. 
Oh  what  a  chance  that  would  have 
been  with  a  twelve  gauge  and  a  duck 
load! 

I  started  to  kick  myself  for  not  hav- 
ing it  when  ^  I  remembered  what 
George  had  said  about  enjoying  each 
individual  kill.  "You  don't  want  to 
kill  'em  all  anyhow,"  was  one  of  the 
favorite  sayings  of  George.  Just  then 
the  rest  of  the  flock,  five  or  six  in  num- 
ber, rose  and  sailed  oflf  to  the  side  of  a 
hill  half  a  mile  away.  More  about  this 
hill  later. 

I  continued  through  the  pasture  but 
always  flushed  the  birds  before  I  got 
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to  see  them.  Finally,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  very  much  discouraged,  I 
started  for  the  house.  I  went  back 
by  the  hill  where  I  had  seen  the  birds 
light.  I  flushed  one  bunch  again  and 
they  went  back  to  the  Big  rasture. 
On  top  of  the  hill  was  a  wood  lot  of 
green  fir  timber.  From  a  fence  where 
wood  and  field  met  I  scanned  the  lay 
of,  the  land  with  the  glasses. 

A  ranee  of  hills  led  away  in  front  of 
me  to  the  southeast  with  sides  that 
sloped  down  to  the  Big  Pasture.  To 
the  east  and  northeast  were  fields.  A 
couple  of  hunters  in  the  field  to  the  east 
were  putting  up  the  birds.  I  sat  there 
on  the  fence  and  enjoyed  one  of  the 
rarest  sights  of  my  hunting  experience. 
**Chinas '  were  getting  up,  spread  out 
like  an  irregular  skirmisn  line,  flying 
across  in  front  of  me  and  alighting 
down  in  the  Big  Pasture  from  which 
I  had  just  come. 

How  close  they  looked!  And  how 
many  there  were  of  them!  A  dozen 
or  more  were  in  the  air  at  one  time  and 
others  constantly  rising,  while  still 
others  were  yet  visible  where  they  had 
alighted  down  in  the  Big  Pasture. 
Here,  near  at  hand — not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  away,  a  big  rooster 
rose,  and  over  along  the  range  of  hills 
at  varying  distances  were  more  until 
they  faded  out  of  sight  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  away. 

They  all  seemed  to  fly  because  they 
saw  others  flying,  and  they  all  seemed 
to  be  making  back  to  the  Big  Pasture. 
It  was  a  rare  and  beautiful  sight.  I 
counted  eleven  at  one  time  where  they 
lit  in  the  Big  Pasture  before  they  dis- 
appeared. Then  I  remembered  what 
George  had  said  about  enjoying — no, 
I  hadn't  even  had  an  individual  kill. 
But  the  morning  was  one  of  the  rarest 
in  my  life.  I  could  now  endure  the 
smiles  of  sympathy  from  Mrs.  George 
(which,  by  the  way,  always  got  me 
more  than  the  chaffing  of  George  and 
George  Junior),  for  I  had  already  had 
my  reward. 

When  I  returned  to  the  house  for 
dinner  it  was  as  I  had  expected.  Mrs. 
George  was  graciousness  itself,  and 
little  George  showed  by  his  demeanor 
that  his  confidence  in  3^e  mighty  hunter 


was  slipping,  if  it  had  not  already 
slipped. 

A  good  dinner  over,  I  was  out  and 
after  them  again.  This  time  I  resolved 
to  remain  on  the  hills  and  in  the 
fields  and  let  the  other  hunters  drive 
them  out  of  the  Big  Pasture  to  me. 
Then  I  should  at  least  be  able  to  see. 
The  two  hunters  I  had  seen  had  been 
popping  away  in  a  lively  fashion  down 
there  during  the  noon  hour. 

Back  again  to  my  fence  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  I  gave  it  up  a  little  later 
for  a  fir  tree  that  had  broken  off  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  Up  the 
sloping  trunk  I  walked  to  the  top  of 
the  stump.  From  there  I  could  see 
"the  whole  show."  I  spotted  the 
places  where  "chinas"  were  lighting 
in  the  fields  and  watched  the  hunters 
through  the  glasses. 

Oetiing  His  Bird 

There  were  now  five  of  them  down 
in  the  Big  Pasture  after  the  birds.  It 
was  a  lively  skirmish  with  its  bangety- 
bang,  and  they  were  getting  quite  a 
few.  I  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  get 
down  from  there,  streak  it  to  the  house, 

fet  the  old  pump,  and  get  down  in  the 
(ig  Pasture  myself.    George's  advice 
looked  very  pale  and  thin  just  then. 

But  again  I  was  rewarded.  I  had 
not  occupied  my  point  of  vantage  in 
the  comer  of  the  wood  lot  more  than 
ten  minutes,  when  I  looked  at  one  of 
the  new  hunters  fooling  around  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  slashing. 
Presently  up  jumped  a  big  rooster  and 
he  turned  nis  pump  loose  on  it.  It 
was  nearly  halt  a  mile  away  and  he 
came  direct  as  a  bullet  for  me.  The 
hunter  fired  three  shots  after  him. 
As  he  approached  the  wood  lot  he 
swerved  slightly  to  the  right  and  lit 
in  a  field  about  a  hundred  yards 
away. 

I  slid  down  from  my  perch  and  ran 
in  my  tennis  shoes  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  There,  not  more  than  sixty 
yards  away,  standing  erect,  was  the 
finest  china  rooster  I  ever  saw.  Kneel- 
ing, I  put  the  cross-hairs  on  his  breast 
and  in  an  instant  he  was  thrashing 
in  the  stubble.    I  retrieved  him  and  in     t 
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about  two  minutes  after  I  left  it,  I  was 
back  at  my  perch. 

A  scatterea  flock  lit  in  a  field  next 
after  the  one  where  I  had  killed  mine. 
Three  or  four  single  birds  passed  over 
and  through  my  wood  lot.  They  were 
almost  constantly  in  sight  and  moving. 
I  could  hear  other  guns  behind  me  to 
the  north.  It  seemed  everybody  was 
out. 

Finally,  after  an  hour  of  watching, 
I  decided  to  go  down  to  a  green  hill 
slope  at  the  west  edge  of  the  timber  I 
was  in  and  look  from  there  for  a  while. 
From  the  edge  of  the  woods  a  green 
sod  sloped  down  for  a  hundred  yards, 
then  an  oats  field.  In  the  field  are  fully 
two-hundred  yards  from  the  fence  was 
a  bunch  of  ''chinas."  I  sneaked  down 
to  the  fence,  adjusted  my  sight,  and 
took  a  careful  shot,  but  missed.  I  had 
to  do  it  then  for  the  hunters  coming 
down  from  the  north  would  have  soon 
flushed  the  birds.  I  went  back  to  my 
woods  on  the  hill. 

Once  inside  the  green  cover  I  skirted 
around  the  outer  fringe  of  it  to  see  if 
any  had  lit  within  rifle  range  of  the 
edge.  Far  around  at  the  northeast 
comer  I  came  upon  a  bunch  not  more 
than  forty  yards  out  in  the  stubble  and 
killed  a  rooster.  Back  then  again  to 
my  tree  vigil. 

After  waitine  a  reasonable  time,  I 
again  patrolled  the  border  of  the 
woods.  The  result  was  that  I  added 
another  bird,  this  time  a  young  hen, 
to  my  bag. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock  and  be- 
tween that  and  sundown  I  added  two 
more  by  the  same  practice  without 
leaving  my  woods.  I  called  my  woods 
Little  Round  Top.  There  were  hunt- 
ers enough  to  keep  them  moving  and 
the  slopes  of  the  nill  seemed  to  be  a 
favorite  lighting  place  for  them,  being 
the' first  hieh  ground  north  of  the  Big 
Pasture  and  the  first  woods  for  a  mile 
or  more  north  of  it.  I  might  explain 
that  this  wood  lot  contained  about 
twenty  acres. 

That  evening  George  was  home  be- 
fore me  and  I  proudly  exhibited  my 
five  birds  before  the  admiring  eyes  of 
Mrs.  George.  George  Junior  turned 
for  me  and  between  us  we  made  it 


uncomfortable  for  George  senior,  thus 
demonstrating  who  was  a  real,  sure- 
enough  hunter. 

I  did  not  often  do  so  well.  Indeed  I 
never  did  do  so  well  as  on  that  rare 
day.  For  one  or  two  "chinas"  in  an 
afternoon  with  a  rifle  bespeaks  good 
shooting  and  good  Indian  work  on  the 
part  of  the  hunter. 

But  the  mere  killing  is  incidental. 
It  is  the  joy,  the  wine  of  new  Hfe  that 
throbs  through  one's  veins,  and  the 
unparalleled  pleasure  of  just  looking 
at  things  that  takes  the  true  nature 
lover  to  the  hills,  under  the  tall,  dark 
firs,  through  the  oak  grub  wood  lots 
and  down  into  the  creek  bottoms 
among  the  alder  trees.  On  the  hills 
among  the  ancient,  moss-bearded, 
gnarly  oaks,  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
enter  into  the  very  mood  of  primitive 
Nature  herself. 

How  delightful  to  putter  around 
and  spend  an  autumn  afternoon,  even 
thougn  no  prize  china  rooster  nestles 
in  your  hunting  coat  at  nightfall!  If 
he  escaped  you  to-day  he  will  surely  be 
there  to  tease  you  to-morrow.  But 
in  any  event  you  have  had  your  day, 
a  bead  in  the  bright  rosary  of  life  with 
which  you  would  not  part. 

Charms  of  Twilight  Shooting 

Then  there  is  a  method  practiced 
by  the  farmers'  boys,  which  though 
seemingly  unsportsmanlike  is  really 
quite  a  sporting  proposition;  ten  to 
one  more  so  than  knocking  down  a 
quail  flushed  by  a  birddog.  That  is 
shooting  them  as  they  are  going  to 
roost  (not  while  they  are  asleep)  flying 
up  and  calling. 

They  are  so  alert  that  it  takes  the 
finest  kind  of  pussy-footing  to  get 
within  range,  even  long  shotgun  range, 
of  a  tree  with  a  "china"  in  it,  un- 
detected. Oftener  you  will  see  a  flit- 
ting shadow  gliding  through  the  woods 
while  you  are  still  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  yards  away,  if  indeed  you  see 
anything  at  all.  For  be  it  known  a 
"china"  uses  his  head  all  the  time 
even  when  he  is  going  to  roost. 

Let  me  describe  one  such  evening. 
We  stood  on  a  steep  wooded  hillside 
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in  the  twilight.  Around  us  and  over 
our  heads  the  ancient  oaks  spread 
their  enarly  branches,  from  whicn  the 
drip,  drip,  a  rip  of  the  fall  rains  steadily 
fell.  Otnerwise  dead  silence  filled  the 
somber  woods.  The  darkness  was 
creeping  up  from  below  like  some 
stealthy  criminal  hand.  The  "Oregon 
mist"  continued  to  fall  and  went  plop, 
plop,  plop,  on  our  hat  brims.  The 
gaunt  limbs  of  the  oak  trees  began  to 
take  on  ghostly  shapes. 

Though  it  was  wet  I  was  very  warm 
in  my  mackinaw,  and  I  tucked  my 
hands  in  the  pockets  and  watched 
proceedings.  Mv  companion  was  ^o- 
mg  to  show  me  now  to  shoot  a  chma 
at  roosting  time*  I  soon  discovered 
that  he  depended  almost  entirely  on 
his  ears.  I  listened,  too,  but  all  I 
could  hear  was  the  ceaseless  drip  in 
the  wet  woods. 

After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  we 
heard  it.  Far  down  below,  where  the 
shadows  were  creeping  up  the  hill, 
sounded  a  peculiar  cry.  *  Come  on," 
said  my  companion.  It  was  a  forced 
march  at  double  quick  and  a  silent 
one.  The  wet  leaves^  aided  us.  It 
would  be  dark  now  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  I  had  out  my  night  glass 
and  was  scanning  the  tops  of  the  trees 
and  the  shadows  in  the  gray  moss 
around  us. 

Presently  my  companion  slowed 
down  as  suddenly  as  he  had  started. 
A  few  catlike  steps  and  he  stood  still. 
We  were  approacning  the  place  of  the 
call.  We  stood  under  the  dripping 
trees  and  listened  and  stared  into  the 
gloom,  I  with  the  glasses.  Presently 
a  flash  in  a  tiny  open  glade  and  then 
back  to  cover  at  an  acute  angle.  A 
china  rooster  had  started  to  cross,  saw 
us,  darted  back  into  cover,  and  was 


gone — gone  like  a  shadow.  It  was 
almost  uncanny. 

A  long  wait  and  almost  total  dark- 
ness. No  more  calls.  Then  a  hundred 
yards  ahead  and  below  us  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  bird  flying  up  into  a  tree. 
Then  another,  another,  and  another. 
Again  we  moved  quickly  and  with  the 
utmost  silence.  We  went  straight 
toward  the  sound.  When  we  drew 
near  I  tried  to  penetrate  the  gloom  of 
the  deep  moss-nung  pockets  with  the 
glass.  My  companion  was  as  alert  as 
a  tieer  at  night,  with  the  little  twenty 
ready  for  instant  business. 

Then  it  happened!  We  were  look- 
ing in  one  direction  and  gradually 
working  that  way,  nerves  atm^le  and 
every  sense  straining  to  receive  an 
impression.  Forty  yards  away  on  our 
flank  and  down  toward  opr  rear  they 

flushed.    One — ^two — ^three — ^four ! 

they  went  in  rapid  succession.  We 
stood  under  the  trees. 

A  belated  b-r-r-r-r-r-r  and  a  shadow 
catapulted  out  of  the  moss-hung  trees 
over  our  heads.  A  keen  crack  of  nitro 
and  a  thud  in  the  woods.  There  would 
have  been  no  time  for  a  second  shot. 
Indeed  only  an  expert  hunter  would 
have  seen  anything  to  shoot  at,  at 
all. 

We  groped  until  we  found  our  bird, 
and  then  groped  until  we  got  out  of  the 
dripping  woods. 

We  carried  a  young  "china  rooster." 
He   had   demonstrated   that   he  was 

iroung  by  not  leaving  when  the  others 
eft.  For,  like  the  wolf,  if  a. "china 
rooster"  survives  to  see  his  second 
year,  his  chances  for  dying  of  old  a^e 
are  excellent.  For  that  reason  he  is 
all  the  more  interesting.  May  his 
shadow  never  grow  less  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption. 


Learn  to  shoot !  Leam  now !  The  Outing  Legion — 
page  532 — ^tells  you  how.  It  also  tells  you  something 
of  the  importance  of  the  rifleman  in  modem  war. 
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Flapjacks  au  Nature! 

By  Louis  B.  Capron 

Bill's  Eflforts  Weren't  Much  As  Flapjacks, 
But  They  Did  Produce  One  Desired  Result 


WILLIAM  Billington  Smithrac 
cording  to  his  stories,  was  an 
original,  leather-backed  forty-niner. 
He  was  a  sour-doueh  from  way  back. 
The  only  reason  he  didn't  go  out 
every  summer  and  kill  some  more 
grizzlies  or  Rocky  Mountain  eoats 
was  just  because  the  press  of  his 
thriving  law  business  wouldn't  permit 
it.  But  when  it  came  to  camp  cook- 
ing, Bill  would  stand  aside  for  no  one 
on  either  side  of  the  eauator.  He 
could  cook  every  camp  dish  fronri  flap- 
jacks to  elephant's  feet  baked  in  the 
ground  a  la  African  native. 

Bill  said  this.  /  wouldn't  trust  him 
to  open  a  box  of  predigested  breakfast 
food. 

One  evening  the  three  of  us,  Bill, 
Jack  Ryan,  and  I,  found  ourselves 
simultaneously  in  the  Grey  parlor, 
each  trying  to  convince  Marjone  that 
he  was  glad  he  happened  in  when  the 
others  were  there.  It  was  a  dismal 
failure.  Once  Jack  ventured  the 
assertion  that  he  had  caught  a  far- 
away glimpse  of  a  fFimbotus  Oskimel" 
ium  in  his  rambles  that  morning,  and 
that  it  was  quite  unusual  to  find  this 
particular  moth  east  of  the  Rockies, 
but  even  this  enlightening  conversa- 
tion didn't  start  things,  ^farjorie  said 
in  a  rather  detached  manner,  "Really! 


How  •  exciting  I"  and  silence  settled 
down  once  more. 

Then  without  warning,  Bill  started 
on  a  cyclonic  career  in  eulogy  of 
camp  life.  Magnificently  he  described 
the  glories  of  a  bed  of  hemlock  boughs, 
the  soughing  of  the  wind  through  the 
trees  in  the  stillness  of  the  starry 
night.  Marjorie  began  to  show  in- 
terest. This  cave-man  stuff  always 
seems  to  appeal  to  women. 

It  fairly  made  Jack  and  me  cringe 
with  shame  when  he  told  of  the  nar- 
row, sordid  life  of  the  citydweller.  We 
might  have  suggested  that  Bill  him- 
self seemed  to  prefer  this  narrow, 
sordid  life,  but,  of  course,  this  won- 
derful idea  didn't  occur  to  us  until 
about  a  week  later. 

Marjorie  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  her  chair,  her  eyes  sparkling  and 
her  hands  clasped  on  her  knees.  He 
concluded  with  a  vivid  description  of 
the  ambrosia  that  is  served  the  vora- 
cious camper.  He  painted  bacon 
frying  over  an  open  fire  until  you 
could  positively  smell  it  and  hear  it 
sizzle.  But  when  he  described  the 
delicious,  hot,  brown  flapjack,  Mar- 
jorie stood  up  and  fairly  shot  out: 

"Oh,  William!  I  have  a  wonderful 
idea!  I'll  call  up  Ruth  and  Mary  and 
the  six  of  us  will  go  for  a  day's  trip 
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Painting  bacon  frying  over  an  open  fire 

and  we'll  have  some  of  those  marvel- 
ous flapjacks  and  biscuit."' 

It  may  have  been  that  he  didn't  like 
the  idea  of  such  a  large  party,  but  Bill 
lost  some  of  his  enthusiasm.  He  in- 
sisted that  he  would  enjoy  nothing 
more  than  such  an  outing,  but  that  the 
exigencies  of  his  business  really  would 
not  allow.  But  Marjorie  had  made  up 
her  mind. 

''Now,  William,"  she  pouted,  "that 
is  really  too  mean  of  you.  You  have 
just  set  our  appetites  on  edge  for  all 
those  good  things,  and  now  you  are 
going  back  on  us.  Anyway,  you  were 
going  to  give  me  all  Saturaa>r  for  that 
trip  along  the  Sound.  This  will  simply 
take  its  place.  Til  be  so  disappointed 
if  you  don't." 

There  was  no  escape  for  Bill.  As 
for  us,  we  couldn't  let  him  enioy  his 
little  trip  all  alone,  even  if  ne  was 
going  to  far  outshine  us.  There  never 
was  any  question  of  our  accepting. 

We  went  in  Bill's  Fearless.  I  have 
the  occasional  use  of  a  car  myself  when 
it  isn't  in  Bilkin's  parage  having 
things  done  to  its  insides  that  will 
make  me  bring  it  back  within  a  week. 
But  you  can't  crowd  six  healthy  people 
and  all  the  things  Bill  needed  to  cook 
with  into  a  Flivver.  Judging  from  what 


he  needed  for  one  meal,  Bill  must  have 
had  a  special  section  of  fourteen  cars 
to  carry  along  his  cooking  outfit  for  a 
week's  trip. 

Bill  couldn't  have  anything  in  front 
with  him  except  Marjorie  because  it 
might  get  in  his  way  when  he  wanted 
to  shift  gears  or  something,  so  every- 
thing was  piled  in  back.  Jack  sat 
between  the  two  girls  with  his  feet  on 
the  piled  oven,  pails  and  food  bags. 
I  sat  on  the  pile  plus  Jack's  feet. 

Bill  wasn't  very  talkative.  Now 
and  then  when  we  hit  a  particularly 
vicious  bump  and  I  had  to  embrace 
the  back  of  the  front  seat  to  stay  with 
the  party,  I  could  hear  him  muttering 
things  like  "boil  for  fifteen  minutes" 
in  a  worried  tone. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  "Bang!"  and 
a  "Fiz-z-z!"  Bill  jammed  on  the 
brakes  and,  as  I  grabbed  the  front 
seat  to  keep  from  doing  a  double 
somersault  over  the  windshield,  I 
heard  him  say  something  that  hadn't 
the  least  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
cooking.  He  climbed  out,  walked  to 
the  back  of  the  car,  took  oflf  his  hat, 
ran  his  hand  through  his  hair,  and 
looked  what  I  had  just  heard  him  say. 
At  that,  the  rest  of  us  piled  out  too. 
The  nigh  hind  wheel  was  as  flat  as  one 
of  Bill  s  famous  flapjacks. 

Bill  stood  and  looked  at  the  tire  and 
thought.  Bill  is  a  mighty  efllicieht 
thinker,  because  in  about  thirty  sec- 
onds he  turned  to  me  with  a  pleading 
look. 

"Say,  Jim,"  he  said  in  a  voice'that 
would  imply  that  his  wife  had  just 


Embracing  the  back  of  the  front  seat 
(Note:  the  artist  is  a  realist) 
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died  and  the  remainder  of  his  seventeen 
starving  children  ^  were  in  the  last 
throes  of  diphtheria.  "Say,  Km,  you 
know  how  to  change  a  tire.  This  en- 
gine hasn't  been  sounding  right  for  the 
last  few  miles  and  I  want  to  look  it 
over.  Would  you  just  as  soon  put  on 
that  new  shoe — ^Jack  will  help  you — 
while  I  look  over  the  ennne  so  we 
won't  have  any  trouble  witn  that  the 
rest  of  the  trip?  Extra  tubes  are  un- 
der the  back  seat  and  so  are  the  tools." 
Then  he  hid  under  the  hood  so  I 
couldn't  refuse. 


Not  subway  excaTadon;  just  looking  for  the 
tools  in  the  tonneau 

So  I  had  to  climb  back  in,  over  the 
bales  and  boxes,  excavate  to  the  seat, 
and  dig  out  the  tools.  I  stripped  off 
my  coaty  got  down  in  dust  aoout  six 
inches  deep,  and  began  to  wrestle  with 
that  tire.  At  a  conservative  estimate 
it  had  graced  that  particular  wheel 
undisturbed  for  the  last  three  years 
and  was  rusted  tight. 

Jack  help  me  I  Heavens!  Jack  stood 
there  watching  me  for  about  two 
minutes  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  my  gracious!  There  goes  a 
fVhiffenpoofus  Bunnyhuggem!  and 
started  chasing  his  fool  head  off  after 
a  fool  bug.    I  changed  that  tire  alone. 

Curiously  enough.  Bill  decided  that 
he  had  tinkered  with  the  engine  long 


enough  just  about  the  time  I  got  that 
tire  nicely  on  and  pumped  up.  Then 
the  full  beauty  of  his  marvelous  thought 
was  evident.  Bill  hadn't  overheated 
himself  lifting  that  hood  up.  He 
hadn't  even  taken  off  his  coat.  I  was 
dust  from  head  to  foot  except  for 
streaks  down  my  face  where  little 
rivulets  had  run  or  mud  puddles 
where  I'd  mixed  the  dust  with  the 
rivulets.  That's  the  description  Jack 
gave  afterward. 

^  The  trip  was  uneventful  for  some 
time.  We  rolled  along  the  main  road 
for  miles  and  miles.  Fmally  we  turned 
off.  The  cow  path  we  followed  was 
through  dense  woods.  I  was  fully 
occupied  dodging  the  branches  that 
were  doing  their  oest  to  brush  me  off 
and  tnring  to  connect  with  the  car 
when  I  came  down  after  eveiy  rock 
we  hit;  so  I  wasn't  interested  in  any- 
thing else  until,  suddenly,  the  car 
wheezed  a  couple  of  times  and  stopped 
dead. 

We  all  climbed  out  again  and  Bill 
opened  the  hood.  This  time  he  took 
off  his  coat.  He  was  gazing  despair- 
ingly at  the  engine's  insides,  when 
Marjorie  gurgled  and  pointed  to  a  little 
stream  near  the  road. 

**Neyer  mind  the  car,  William," 
she  said.  "This  is  a  lovely  place  to 
have  our  dinner  and  I'm  famished." 

Bill  didn't  seem  to  mind.  He  had 
another  of  his  efficient  periods  of 
thought. 

"HI  get  the  fire  going,  and  will  you 
fellows  bring  the  stuff  down  from  the 
car?"   he  modestly  requested. 

So  Jack  and  I  carted  ton  after  ton 
of  kitchen  fumituTe  to  the  bank  of  the 
stream  while  Bill  rambled  around 
picking  up  a  stick  at  a  time.  He  was 
impressively  particular  about  it.  It 
was  evident  that  not  every  piece  of 
wood  was  worthy  to  be  used  in  a  fire 
of  Bill's  making. 

First  it  must  be  sighted  from  a 
distance — those  near  at  hand  appar^ 
ently  hadn't  the  slightest  charm.  Then 
it  had  to  be  felt  over  carefully  to  the 
accompaniment  of  mysterious  mum- 
blings. But  a  moment  after  Jack  and 
I  perched  ourselves  on  the  enormous 
pile  of  Bill's  cooking  necessities  and 
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began  to  mop  the  effects  of  our  violent 
labors  from  our  faces,  the  diminu- 
tive pile  of  firewood  was  completed. 

Bill  got  down  on  his  knees  and  began 
all  over  again.  He  took  sticks  from 
one  pile  and  made  another,  arranging 
them  after  some  preconceived  pattern, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  look  off  in 
the  distance  as  if  it  all  brought  back 
poignant  memories  of  similar  fires  in 
the  African  jungle.  Then  he  stood 
up,  wet  his  finger  and  held  it  in  the 
air  as  though  he  expected  a  white 
dove  to  fly  from  the  depths  of  the  wood 
and  perch  upon  it.  It  was  as  though 
we  gazed  on  the  ancient  rites  of  some 
Persian  fireworshipper. 

"Getting  the  direction  of  the  wind," 
he  replied  to  five  mystified  faces. 

Since  all  the  trees  were  frantically 
waving  toward  the  northwest,  it 
seemed  obvious  that  the  wind  was 
from  the  southeast,  but  it  was  Bill's 
fire,  and  if  holding  his  wet  fineer  in  the 
air  was  necessary  to  start  it,  ne  ought 
to  know. 

Then  he  moved  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  pile,  took  a  match  out  of 
his  pocket,  lighted  it,  and  knelt  down 
again  in  front  of  the  fire.  The  wind 
blew  the  flame  out. 
.  "Aren't  you  going  to  use  paper?" 
asked  Marjorie  innocently. 

"Paper!"  exploded  Bill,  as  he  rose 
and  towered  indignantly  above  us. 
He  explained  at  length  that,  while  in 
an  effete  civilization  unfair  advantage 
is  taken  of  innocent  fires  by  kindling 
them  with  paper,  no  such  indignity 
is  heaped  upon  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Then  he  squatted  down  again 
and  let  the  wind  blow  out  another 
match. 

In  about  five  minutes  there  were 
enough  burned  matches  under  the  pile 
to  have  broiled  the  bacon.  Bill  had 
used  all  his  and  three-quarters  of  those 
Jack  handed  over.  One  stick  was 
slightly  charreiJ. 

Just  then  there  came  a  lull  in  the 
breeze  and  a  wee  flame  caught  one 
of  the  branches.  Bill  clucked  over  it 
as  though  he  were  a  maternal  hen  and 
it  were  his  lone  chick.  Tenderly  he 
held  his  hat  in  front  of  it.  Carefully 
he  bent  over  until  his  head  touched 


the  ground.     And,  having  thus  kow- 
towed, he  blew  it  out. 

The  fire  seemed  woefully  ignorant 
of  the  ethics  in  the  case  and  had, 
apparently,  not  the  slightest  regard 
for  the  fact  that  Bill  was  doing 
things  in  the  most  approved  woods- 
man style. 

Then,  as  Bill  finished  Jack's  matches 
and  began  on  mine,  he  started  to  ex- 
plain just  why  the  fire  refused  to 
light.  He  couldn't  find  the  right 
kind  of  wood,  of  course,  but  that 
wasn't  the  main  trouble,  because  any 
kind  of  wood  except  wet  wood  will 
bum.  There  seemed  to  be  no  birch- 
bark  about,  an  article  every  woods- 
man had  before  he  started  a  fire.  Bill, 
it  seems,  had  determined  to  do  his 
best  in  spite  of  this  lack,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  Marjorie's  hunger  and  the 
car's  obstinacy. 

When  two  matches  are  left,  how- 
ever, he  came  to  his  final  conclusion. 
It  was  that  we  made  him  nervous 
watching  him.  He  went  into  such 
grewsome  detail  as  to  our  cynical  ex- 
pressions and  lack  of  sympathy,  that 
we  indignantly  walked  off  down  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  leaving  Bill  to  his 
weird  ceremonials. 

About  five  glopmy  minutes  had 
passed  when  Jack,  who  was  watching 
the  gyrations  of  some  diminutive 
insect  with  a  name  six  sizes  too  large 
for  it,  pointed  up  the  stream.  It  was 
true.  Over  the  bushes  where  we  had 
left  Bill,  smoke  was  rising.  We 
found  him  seated  on  a  rock,  fanning 
his  red  face  with  his  hat  and  watching 
a  sturdy  little  blaze. 

But  Bill  blushed  even  redder  as  he 
caught  five  accusing  glances  riveted 
on  some  suspicious  charred  fragments 
underneath  the  fire. 

"Birchbark,"  he  explained.  "I 
found  some  after  all." 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Marjorie, 
with  a  look  that  pleaded  forgiveness 
for  her  unjust  conclusions. 

Now  I  may  be  cruelly  suspidous, 
but  I  want  to  know  why  Bill  started 
to  unwrap  the  packages  when  he 
could  have  asked  Jack  and  me  to  do  it. 
Such  a  sudden  xeformation  doesn't 
seem  possible. 
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But,  however  he  started  it,  Biirs 
fire  was  going,  and  five  mortals  as 
hunery  as  we,  could  forgive  a  disregard 
of  the  proper  procedure  on  the  plea 
of  unusual  difficulties  in  this  particular 


case. 


**Will  somebody  get  out  the  pota- 
toes?'' suggested  Bill  as  he  piled  on 
more  and  more  wood. 

As  only  Bill  and  his  Creator  knew 
where  thmgs  were,  this  seemed  a  little 
unfair,  but  after  opening  everything, 
I  finally  found  them  stowed  away  in 
some  sort  of  a  sheet  iron  contraption. 
I  handed  them  over  to  Bill,  who  poked 
the  fire  around  with  imminent  danger 
of  its  extinction,  and  raked  it  all  back 
together  after  he  had  hidden  the  first 
course  in  the  coals. 

"Now  the  flour,  baking  powder, 
salt,  lard,  condensed  milk,'  said  Bill 
as  though  he  were  repeating  a  lesson. 
"And  will  you  get  a  pail  of  water, 
Jack?"  Bill  nonchalantly  walked 
down  to  the  stream  and  washed  his 
hands. 

Out  of  the  debris,  now  plentifully 
scattered  over  the  landscape,  Bill 
took  various  mysterious  utensils.  Then 
he  mixed  a  horrible  concoction, 
stopping  between  each  operation  to 
gaze  into  the  distance  as  if  to  evoke 
the  god  of  woodcraft  or  as  if  trying  to 
remember  something. 

"Camp  biscuit,"  ne  explained.  He 
was  becoming  as  laconic  as  any  woods- 
man of  fiction. 

When  the  mess  had  apparently 
reached  the  reauisite  stage  of  sticki- 
ness. Bill  ladelea  it  out  on  a  board  and 
pluneed  in  with  both  hands.  I  have 
an  idea  his  purpose  was  to  knead  it. 
I  could  see,  though,  that  things  were 
not  going  right.  He  probably  made 
it  too  sticky,  because  it  stuck  to  the 
board  on  the  bottom  and  to  his  hands 
on  top,  stringing  out  in  long  streamers 
every  time  he  tried  to  take  his  hands 
away. 

"Didn't  you  forget  to  flour  the  board 
and  your  hands?"    Ruth  suggested. 

The  back  of  Bill's  neck  began  to 

ijlow.  There  was  an  ominous  silence 
or  a  minute,  and  then,  in  slow, 
measured  words,  Bill  explained  graphi- 
cally that,  while  Ruth  probably  knew 


all  about  cooking  in  a  kitchen,  her 
ignorance  of  the  same  operation  in  the 
woods  was  abysmal. 

Certainly  he  hadn't  forgotten  to 
flour  the  board  and  his  hands.  That 
came  later.  If  he  did  it  at  this  point 
the  biscuit  would  be  heavy  and  utterly 
uneatable.    The  girls  walked  away. 

It  must  have  been  near  the  flouring 
stage,  however,  for  it  was  only  a 
moment  before  Bill  drew  out  one  hand, 
scraped  as  much  dough  as  he  could 
off  with  the  other,  and  plunged  it  into 
the  flour  bag.  Then  he  plentifully 
sprinkled  the  board,  the  doueh,  his 
hands,  his  clothes  and  a  space  (or  sev- 
eral feet  around  him  with  flour.  After 
that  it  looked  a  little  more  like  the 
biscuit  dough  I'd  seen;  although  there 
were  still  points  of  difference,  notably 
the  fact  that  in  some  places  the  flour 
hadn't  mixed  with  the  water,  that  the 
lard^  seemed  to  show  a  great  affinity 
for  itself,  and  that,  where  things  had 
mixed,  it  seemed  somewhat  lumpy. 

"Get  that  oven!"  ordered  Bill. 

He  wasn't  even  offering  excuses  for 
making  us  work  at  this  point.  After 
bringing  to  him  numerous  articles  that 
might  have  been  ovens  and  being  sent 
back  with  them  each  time  like  a  trick 
dog  chasing  a  stick,  I  discovered  that 
the  oven  was  the  thing  in  which  I  had 
found  the  potatoes. 

"Now  grease  the  pan!" 

I  looked  in  vain  for  any  pan. 

"Inside!  INSIDE!  Man!" 

Then  I  remembered  having  seen  the 
thing  when  I  took  out  the  potatoes. 

Bui  carefully  folded  the  dough,  put 
it  in  the  pan,  put  the  pan  in  the  oven, 
and  covered  it. 

"Now  we'll  put  the  coffee  on,"  he 
announced  when  he  had  removed  most 
of  the  dough  from  his  hands  at  the 
stream,  "and  it  ought  to  be  ready 
about  the  time  the  biscuits  are." 

He  found  the  coffee  and  poured  it  in 
a  pail.  Then  he  filled  the  other  half 
of  the  pail  with  water.  On  each  side 
of  the  (ire  he  drove  in  a  forked  stick. 
This  wasn't  as  easy  as  it  sounds,  be- 
cause, by  now,  the  roaring  bonfire 
gave  no  indication  of  its  insignificant 
origin.  It  was  another  ceremonial. 
He  hit  each  stick  twice,  said  things. 
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and  retreated  to  cool  off  before  re- 
peating^ the  performance.  Things  fin- 
ally suited.  He  ran  a  stick  through 
the  handle  of  the  pail  and  hung  it  over 
the  fire. 

Hunger  is  a  sreat  appeaser  of  anger. 
The  girls  had  wanaered  back  and 
watched  Bill  as  he  shoved  his  baking 
contraption  in  the  fire  with  sticks.  He 
piled  burning  branches  around  it,  put 
coals  on  top,  and  built  up  the  fire. 

"Now  for  the  flapjacks/'  he  an- 
nouncedy  and  Jack  got  some  more 
water  as  I  dug  out  more  tools.  The 
mixing  seemed  to  require  rather  violent 
nieasures  and  Bill  gave  a  good  imita- 
tion of  my  Flivver,  plowing  along  a  poor 
country  road  on  a  muddy  day. 

Bill  wiped  the  batter  freckles  from 
his  face  and  began  to  slice  bacon.  He 
didn't  slice  it  thin.  He  put  three 
hunks  in  a  frying  pan  and  walked 
toward  the  conflagration.  Then  he 
changed  his  mind,  held  the  pan  at  arm's 
length,  and  sidled  up  to  the  blaze.  He 
got  the  pan  almost  a  foot  from  the 
fire. 

Then  he  raked  out  some  coals  and 
built  another  fire.  This  one  didn't 
resemble  a  bumine  town  hall. 

I  thought  I  had  been  hungry,  but 
when  that  bacon  began  to  sizzle  and 
the  smell  began  to  pervade  the  sur- 
rounding landscape,  I  realized  that 
up  to  that  time,  1  had  felt  as  though 
I  had  just  finished  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  at  the  old  homestead.  Now  I 
beean  to  realize  what  hunger  really  is. 

All  of  us  were  crowding  in  a  narrow 
circle  like  a  pack  of  Jack  London's 
northwestern  wolves  around  a  treed 
miner.  Bill  was  shifting  the  pan  from 
hand  to  hand  as  the  spattering  grease 
burned  each  in  turn.  Then  an  in- 
sidious blaze  crept  over  the  edee  of  the 
pan,  and  the  bacon  was  part  of  the  fire. 

Bill  stood  up  precipitously.  His 
elbow  hit  Jack's  glasses;  they  dropped 
on  a  rock  and  splintered.  Bill  waved 
the  pan  wildly.  Grease  and  bacon 
flew.  So  did  we.  Bill  looked  at  the 
empty  pan. 

Always  grease  pans  that  way  in 
camp,"  he  explained  and  poured  it 
full  of  batter. 

This  was  to  be  the  famous  flapjack. 


Indicating  the  behavior  of  a  languid  and  un- 

appreciative  flapjack  in  the  hands  of  a  gifted 

amatear 

The  air  was  positively  scintillating 
with  expectancy  as  Bill  sauatted  down 
and  held  the  pan  over  tne  fire.  We 
gathered  close  again. 

Bill  stood  up,  motioned*  us  to  stand 
back,  and  grasped  the  handle  of  the 

San  firmly.  He  gave  it  a  quick  flip, 
ine  side  of  the  flapjack  rose  gracefully, 
swung  over,  and  gently  wrapped  itself 
about  the  opposite  edge  of  the  pan.  A 
little  stream  of  batter  began  to  drip 
in  the  fire. 

Bill  scraped  the  pan  into  the  fire 
and  filled  it  again.  This  time  the  other 
side  of  the  cake  rose  in  a  graceful  arc 
and  dribbled  over  the  edge. 

"Pan's  too  hot,"  Bill  asserted.  "I'll 
let  it  cool  while  I  take  out  the  biscuit." 

Bill  raked  the  other  fire  aside,  pulled 
out  the  oven,  and  started  to  open  it. 
I  have  never  seen  the  scalp  dance  of 
the  Wah  Wah  Indians,  but  I  have  a 

Eretty  good  idea  now  of  what  it  must 
e  like.  After  it  was  over  Bill  decided 
to  use  a  stick  instead  of  his  fingers. 

As  the  oven  top  s^ung  off  there 
were  five  audible  sasps  of  admiration. 
There,  smiling  back  from  the  pan,  were 
six  deliciously  browned  sauares  of 
ambrosia.  Bill  pointed  to  tnem  with 
justifiable  pride. 

"There,"  he  said,  "are  real  camp 
biscuit,"  and  he  divided  them  among 
the  starving  multitude. 

"But,  William,"  Ruth  protested, 
**they  aren't  done  through.' 

It  was  true.  The  brown  was  a 
delusion,  a  snare,  and  even  less  deep 
than  beauty.  The  rest  of  the  biscuit 
was  just  plain  dough. 

Bill's  face  fell.  He  glared  at  Ruth. 
"Don't  eat  'em  then,"  he  snapped  at 
her  as  though  she  were  to  blame  for  it 
all.  "I  just  haven't  used  one  of  these 
things  in  so  long  I  happened  to  forget 
something.   The  next  will  be  all  right." 
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He  put  all  the  dough  that  was  left  in 
the  pan  and  the  oven  back  in  the  fire. 

''l  suppose  I  might  as  well  start  the 
rice,"  he  said  dogeedly. 

He  poured  thebag  of  rice  in  a  pail 
and  filled  the  remaining  two  inches 
with  water.  I  could  see  that  Ruth 
liked  rice  from  the  satisfied  expression 
on  her  face,  but  the  others  seemed 
puzzled.    Bill  noticed  it. 

"I  suppose  you  wonder  why  I  didn't 
measure  it/'  he  suggested.  In  camp 
we  guess  at  the  amount  of  water  and 
then  watch  the  rice.  If  it  goes  dry 
we  put  in  more  water,  and  when  it  is 
done  we  pour  off  what  is  left." 

Ruth  still  looked  pleased  and  said, 
"what  a  novel  method!*'  in  an  un- 
usually sweet  tone  of  voice.  Marjorie 
was  about  to  say  something  when 
there  came  an  interruption.  The 
coffee  boiled  over,  loudly  and  asser- 
tively. 

Bill  made  a  dash  for  the  fire,  seized 
the  stick  on  which  the  coffee  pail  was 
hanging,  and  dumped  it  all  in  the 
fire. 

In  Bill's  eyes  was  the  look  of  a  man 
hunted  by  a  relentless  fate.  He 
wandered  over  to  the  other  fire  and 
draped  a  few  more  flapjacks  over  the 
side  of  a  pan.  He  wandered  back  to 
the  first  fire,  raked  out  the  oven,  and 
turned  out  his  biscuit.  He  had  made 
all  the  remaining  dough  into  one 
glorified  edidon  and  he  had  accom- 
.  plished  a  wonderful  blending  of  colors. 
On  top  the  biscuit  was  coal  black  and 
it  graoually  faded  out  to  a  dark  brown 
on  the  edees.  He  turned  it  over. 
The  dark  brown  on  the  edges  gave 
way  to  the  white  of  untouched  dough 
in  the  center.  It  sailed  gracefully 
into  the  bushes. 

He  looked  into  the  rice  pail  and 
called  for  more  water.  The  rice  was 
dry.  Also  it  filled  the  pail.  He 
divided  it  between  two  pails  and 
filled  both  up  with  water.  Then  he 
fed  the  other  fire  incomplete  flap- 
jacks for  five  minutes.  One  didn't 
stick  to  the  pan,  but  he  missed  it 
coming  down  and  the  general  effect 
was  the  same. 

In  the  meantime  the  indefatigable 
bug  hunter  was  peering  around  in  the 


bushes  near  the  scene  of  carnage  and 
the  girls  were  sitting  hopelessly  on 
the  ground.  Tack  couldn  t  see  any- 
thing now  that  his  glasses  were 
broken,  but  he  liked  to  pretend  that 
he  could.  Suddenly  he  shouted  ec* 
statically,  **What  a  wonderful  OsU(h 
pathic  frimdoodUr 

Then  he  appeared  holding  something 
triumphantly  aloft.  He  began  to  run, 
which  is  dangerous  when  one  cannot 
see.  His  foot  caught  in  a  root.  You 
know  the  rest.  But  he  held  his  price- 
less specinien  aloft.  Bill  glared  at 
him  and  seized  it. 

"Don't  throw  that  rare  mushroom 
away,"  pleaded  Jack  in  agony.  But 
Bill's  famous  biscuit  made  a  second 
beautiful  parabolic  curve  into  the 
bushes. 

By  this  time  it  was  necessary  to  fill 
two  more  pails  with  rice.  It  looked 
as  though  we  wem't  ^ing  to  starve 
after  all.  Then  Bill  tned  a  few  more 
times  to  persuade  both  sides  of  a  flap- 
jack to  leave  the  pan  at  the  same  time. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  crash.  We 
looked  up  m  time  to  see  one  of  the  rice 
pails  rolling  erratically  down  the  bank 
toward  the  streani,  leaving  a  pretty 
white  trail  behind  it.  The  other  three 
had  carefully  turned  their  contents 
into  the  fire.  The  stick  had  burned 
through.  Bill  turned  his  agonized 
eyes  toward  it  for  a  moment  and  then 
thoughtfully  draped  the  last  of  the 
flapjack  batter  over  the  edge  of  the 
pan. 

Then  he  joined  the  gloom  party  that 
sat  on  the  grass.  He  gazed  into  the 
distance  to  avoid  the  reproachful 
glances  that  assailed  him. 

As  the  pink  of  sunrise  gradually 
spreads  over  the  east,  a  smile  grew  on 
Bill's  face.  "The  potatoes!"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  began  frantically  digging 
in  the  ashes  for  our  last  hope.  He 
finally  separated  three  from  the  other 
coals  ana  broke  them  open.  They 
were  black  to  the  core.  There,  there 
was  a  little  spot  of  brownish  red. 

The  gloom  was  unrelieved.  Jack 
had  disappeared,  but  the  rest  of  us 
sat  and  glared  at  Bill  who  watched  the 
tree  tops.  This  occupied  us  until  we 
heard  Jack  shout.  Jle^  stumbled  ^oyut 
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What  the  baker's  pie  made  them  feel  like  doing 
to  the  baker's  horse 

of  the  bushes  holding  something  brown 
and  round  in  his  hands. 

"It's  that  biscuit  again  I"  said  Bill, 
only  he  characterized  the  biscuit  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  the  girls.  With 
fire  in  his  eye  he  started  for  Jack  and 
seized  his  newest  specimen.  He  drew 
back  to  throw  it,  when  he  grinned. 

"Where  in  thunder  did  you  get  it?" 
he  shouted.  We  crowded  up.  It  was 
a  veritable  gift  of  the  gods — a  round, 
brown,  juicy  apple  pie. 

It  seems  that  Jack  had  scented  some 
sort  of  a  bug  and  trailed  it  to  the  main 
road  where  he  lost  track  of  it.  Sud- 
denly his  ears  caught  the  sound  of 
wheels  and  his  nostrils  were  assailed 
by  a  breeze  from  heaven.  It  was  a 
baker's  cart. 


We  ate  the  pie.  Jack,  of  course, 
hadn't  thought  of  buving  out  the 
whole  stock.  We  could  almost  have 
eaten  the  horse.  One  apple  pie  isn't 
much  of  a  meal  for  six  otherwise 
healthy  people  in  the  last  throes  of 
starvation,  but  what  there  was  of  it 
hit  the  spot. 

Thus  fortified,  I  wandered  up  to  the 
car  and  began  tinkering.  Fmally  I 
thought  of  the  easoline.  I  lifted  up 
the  cushion  to  find  the  tank,  and  I 
found  something  else.  It's  title  was 
"Camp  Cooking,"  and  it  was  new.  I 
put  it  back.    Bill  had  trouble  enough. 

Of  course  it  was  the  gasoline.  There 
wasn't  a  drop — except  in  the  reserve 
tank,  which,  naturally,  wasn't  turned 
on. 

We  left  things  just  as  they  were. 
The  place  looked  as  though  Pharaoh's 
army  had  been  routed  there  in  the 
midst  of  a  hearty  meal.  Some  fanner 
undoubtedl^r  has  enough  new  utensils 
to  restock  his  kitchen. 

At  the  nearest  town  we  filled  the 
tank  with  gasoline  and  ourselves  with 
the  best  dinner  in  the  hotel. 

Jack  and  I  congratulated  ourselves. 
From  our  standpoint  the  trip  was  an 
unaualified  success.  But  we  reckoned 
witnout  feminine  inconsistency.  Ruth 
explained  it. 

"You  see,"  she  said  as  Jack  and  I 
sat  gloomily  in  her  parlor,  exiles,  per- 
force, from  the  Grey  home,  "Mar- 
jorie  told  me  all  about  it.  She  felt 
that  William  needed  someone  to  take 
care  of  him  and  see  that  he  didn't  go 
on  any  camping  trips.  She  wasn't 
going  to  see  his  bnlliant  prospects 
ruined  by  any  chance  of  acute  in- 
digestion." 


If  you  want  to  know  the  story  of  your  boy's 
day's  work  at  the  training  camp,  read  the  letter 
from  the  Outing  man  at  Plattsburg — ^Page  570. 
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The  First  Spring  Day 

By  Frederick  L.  Coe 

Back  to  the  Old  Home  for  a  Go  at 
the  Trout  and  a  Champion  Sucker 


SOMEONE  once  said  that  anticipa- 
tion is  better  than  realization.  It 
sounds  well,  like  many  wise  sayings 
of  the  ancients,  but  I'll  bet  my  best 
split  bamboo — ^the  one  I  rewound  so 
lovingly  last  Winter — against  a  tooth- 
pick that  the  old  Greek  who  made  it 
up  never  went  trout  fishing. 

Come  to  diink  of  it,  I  never  heard 
of  there  being  any  trout  in  Greece. 
Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  trouble 
they're  in  at  present  because  they 
haven't    any    backbone   or   sense    of 

Claying  the  game  straight.   They  never 
ad  the  natural  advantages  we  have. 
Anyhow,  I  don't  agree  with  it. 

I  don't  deny  but  what  it's  fine  fun 
planning  out  the  trips  ahead  of  time 
— that's  one  way  of  living  through  the 
Winter — but  it  isn't  to  be  compared 
with  the  real  thing,  not  by  a  long  shot. 
No  imagination  can  ever  approach  the 
reality  when  you  crawl  up  to  the  edge 
of  a  pool  and  cast  over  into  the  hidden 
deptns;  wait  in  breathless  suspense; 
then  the  strike,  the  music  of  the  reel, 
and  the  battle  is  on.    That's  life. 

Over  in  our  Brooklyn  apartment  of 
three  so-called  rooms  and  ^  bath 
Billie  and  I  counted  the  days  until 
Spring.  Every  evening  before  turning 
in  we  had  a  sacred  nte  to  perform. 
We'd  solemnly  cross  oflF  the  date  on 
the  calendar  and  raise  our  rieht  hands 
to  salute  THE  DAY  which  in  this 
case  was  April  15th,  when  our  trip 
back  home  for  two  weeks  vacation  and 
fishing  commenced.  We  talked  about 
it  constantly,  planning  and  replanning; 


whether  to  first  try  out  the  Dugway 
Creek,  Roaring  Brook,  or  the  River. 

Many  were  the  heated  arguments 
we  had,  usually  ending  with  the  com- 
promise that  conditions  of  weather 
and  water  would  decide.  Yes,  it  does 
seem  strange  that  two  people  should 
stay  in  and  talk  such  things  in  the 
evenings  when  we  might  be  at  Caba- 
rets or  the  Movies;  out  you  see  we 
were  new  to  city  life — or  existence — 
and  simply  content  with  each  other. 
Thus  passed  the  long  Winter. 

One  cold,  raw  evening — typical  New 
York  weather — as  I  came  in  after  the 
arduous  journey  over  from  the  city, 
including  the  Bridge  crush  and  the 
horrors  of  the  Flatbush  Avenue  trolley, 

was  surprised  to  see  Billie  fairly 
dancing  with  joy  and  bursting  with 
the  desire  to  tell  me  about  it.  I 
thought  that  she'd  succeeded  in  selling 
the  other  story.  But  it  was  even 
better. 

"It's  coming.  Boy,  it's  coming  at 
last;  I  saw  the  f-rst  si~;ns  to-day*and 
I'm  so  glad —  here  she  stopped  at 
my  look  of  blank  amazement  but  con- 
tinued slowly  and  with  a  little  catch 
in  her  voice —  "I  saw  a  blue  bird  over 
in  Prospect  Park  this  afternoon,  a 
really  truly  one  and  I  know  Spring 
is  on  the  way." 

It  was.  Only  a  few  weeks  later  saw 
us  bidding  farewell  to  the  hurry  of  city 
life  with  no  regrets  and  a  great  glad- 
ness— even  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
ordeal  of  the  trip  up  the  Shepau 
Division    before    i^^^.u^NQ^hing   coul 
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daunt  our  courage;    not  even   that. 

As  we  sped — poetic  license — nearer 
and  nearer  our  home  portion  of  Con- 
necticut the  more  impatient  we  be- 
came. When  the  country  commenced 
to  grow  familiar  we  could  hardly 
restrain  ourselves.  At  Romeford  I 
pointed  out  the  cover  where  I  got 
live  partridges  in  six  shots  once  in  my 
far  distant  youth,  forgetting  that  I 
had  told  of  it,  yea,  these  many 
times. 

While  at  West  Morris  I  was  shown 
the  place  and  listened  with  awe  as  to 
how  Billie  had  landed  the  pound-and-a- 
quarter  trout  from  the  pool  under  the 
old  dam  before  the  crowd  of  the 
admiring  but  previously  sneering  vil- 
lagers— only  there  isn't  even  a  village 
there,  nothing  but  a  combination* 
store,  railroad  station,  and  volunteer 
post-office — ^with  a  little  fly  rod,  using 
a  White  Miller.  I  may  add  that  I, 
too,  had  heard  that  tale  before. 

The  First  Night  ai  Hwne 

Then  the  arrival  at  Hometown  and 
the  walk  up^  to  the  farm,  there  to  find 
a  fire  buming  in  the  kitchen  range 
and  a  bountiful  supply  of  provisions 
supplied  by  a  thoughtful  neighbor. 
The  old  house  was  a  sight  to  warm 
our  hearts  even  though  its  strange 
()uietne|ss — the  rest  of  the  family  were 
in  Florida  for  the  Winter — seemed  so 
unusual.     But  we  soon  forgot  that. 

Hardly  had  we  started  supper  when 
a  series  of  excited  barks  were  heard 
and  violent  thumps  against  the  door 
intimated  that  someone  desired  earn- 
estly to  come  within.  I  opened  the 
door  and  BufF,  red  coated  Buff,  fairly 
flew  at  us.  Trust  an  exuberant  Irish 
setter  to  welcome  back  his  master  and 
mistress,  especially  when  he  hadn't 
seen  them  for  long,  weary  months. 
We  missed  you,  too,  BuflF  dog,  but 
there  was  no  place  to  keep  you  in  the 
city  and  we  knew  that  old  ratsy  would 
take  the  best  of  care  of  you.  During 
those  two  weeks  that  blessed  dog 
wouldn't  allow  us  out  of  his  sight  for  a 
moment.  Even  at  night,  not  content 
with  sleeping  beside  the  bed,  several 
times  I  was  awakened  by  an  inquisi- 


tive nose  or  pawing  to  be  certain  we 
were  still  there. 

So  anxious  were  we  to  start  in  the 
momine  that  we  could  hardly  wait 
to  eat  breakfast.  Even  digging  bait 
was  a  pleasure.  Yes,  we  hsh  with 
worms;  one  has  to  that  time  of  year 
or  not  fish  at  all  as  no  trout  can  be 
persuaded  to  take  a  fly  until  the  first 
May  flies  commence  to  speckle  the 
water.  At  last  we  were  off.  Buff  rang- 
ing along,  now  close  at  heel  and  then 
racing  far  ahead,  wild  v^th  the  joy  of 
living  and  beine  out  in  the  woods 
with  nis  beloved  home  folks. 

We  had  decided  not  to  do  any  wad- 
ing and  so  wore  our  oil-tanned  mocca- 
sins, that  most  comfortable  of  all 
footwear.  Soon  we  turned  off  from 
the  fields  and  roads  and  entered  the 
deep  woods.  We  had  been  talking 
away  merrily,  but  now  all  at  once  talk 
seemed  so  superfluous,  out  of  place 
there. 

Buff,  who  had  come  rushing  back  to 
report  as  to  a  squirrel  he  had  treed, 
looked  inquiringly  at  us.  Then  his 
tail  drooped  despondently  as  though 
rebuked.  That  brought  us  back  to 
ourselves  and  we  made  much  of  him 
so  that  his  tender  heart  was  appeased. 

It  was  well  up  in  its  upper  waters 
that  we  came  upon  the  brook,  above 
where  we  usually  fished  but  ov^ng  to 
.  the  recent  warm  rains  we  figured  that 
the  trout  would  be  up  stream.  And 
so  it  [proved.  In  a  tew  minutes  we 
had  jointed  up  and  started  the  cam- 
paign, each  selecting  a  place.  It 
meant  a  lot,  that  first  fisn,  as  our 
rivalry  was  keen. 

I  had  in  mind  a  wdl  remembered 
ripple  leading  down  a  short  run  into 
a  deep  pool,  while  Billie  decided  to 
cast  directly  into  another  hole  a  short 
distance  below,  creeping  up  carefully 
as  it  was  a  tricky  spot  to  get  a  line  in. 
My  pole  was  cautiously  threaded 
through  the  bushes  with  hardly  an 
inch  of  line  out  above  the  short  leader 
until  the  worm  settled  into  the  swift 
water  there  to  be  fed  out  and  swept 
down  by  the  rush  of  the  current. 

It  happened  just  as  I  had  intended — 
it  doesn't  always  in  trout  fishing; 
far  from  it — ^with  not  even  a  snarl  orj 
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tangle  on  any  of  the  pestiferous  black 
alder  burrs.  While  I  was  all  intent 
upon  guiding  it  I  heard  a  reel  sing 
near  by  and  a  joyful  "Hooked  him, 
Boy!'*  from  Bilhe.  Even  as  I  started 
to  look  up  I  felt  a  sudden  yank  and 
saw  the  line  straiehten  and  the  water 
snap  from  it,  whue  the  tip  bent  and 
bowed  in  that  manner  no  words  can 
describe.  Then  I  proceeded  to  devote  all 
my  attention  to  the  matter  at  hand. 

It  was  no  easy  task  playing  that 
fish  in  the  cramped  place;  all  i  could 
do  was  to  try  and  keep  it  away  from 
the  snags  at  the  side  of  the  pool  and 
then  lead  it  into  the  swift  water  where 
I  knew  that  it  would  soon  tire.  But 
it  took  time,  and  long  before  I  had 
reeled  the  brave  fighter  up  the  narrow 
race  little  by  little  until  it  was  help- 
less against  the  rush  of  the  current 
and  had  lifted  it  out  with  fingers 
hooked  into  its  Rills,  Billie  was  at  my 
side  helping  with  the  brush  in  every 
way  she  could. 

I  will  admit  that  I  was  unduly  boast- 
ful as  I  stepped  back  to  the  level  bank 
holding  the  beautiful  trout  up  to 
admire  it.  Her  silence  should  have 
warned  me.  It  didn't.  Then  I  saw 
her  catch  a  short,  ^  chunky  old  bull 
trout,  now  lying  quietly  in  the  partly 
unrolled  fern  fronds.  I  had  to  admit 
that  she  had  wiped  my  eye  that  time 
and  no  question  about  it. 
^  Buff  was  sniffing  at  it  rather  super- 
ciliously, wondering  why  his  mistress 
made  such  a  fuss  over  that  cold, 
slimy  thing  while  the  woods  were  so 
filled  with  interesting  life.  Hadn't 
he  just  flushed  a  partndge  and  held — 
frozen — until  his  nerves  had  almost 
snapped,  each  instant  expecting  the 
roar  of  the  gun  and  the  collapse  of  the 
bird^  as  it  swept  off  in  a  beautiful 
straightaway,  then  to  turn  and  find 
no  one  even  paying  the  slightest 
attention? 

Buff  was  highly  indignant  and 
showed  it  plainly.  But  as  he  trotted 
off  he  encountered  so  many  other 
entrancing  sights  and  scents  that  he 
with  his  happy  Irish  setter  nature 
could  never  hold  a  grouch.  Soon  his 
excited  barks  informed  us  of  further 
adventure. 


It  was  good  fishing;  seldom  had  we 
enjoyed  better,  the  trout  nearly  all 
running  good  sized,  hardly  a  fingerling 
being  landed.  Such  as  we  did  get  of 
course  were  gently  replaced  and  chid- 
den for  their  youthful  daring.  One 
incident  alone  broke  the  round  of 
pleasure.  Billie  had  cast  into  the 
upper  end  of  a  long  pool,  had  a  strike 
almost  instantly,  and  was  leading  the 
fish  down  where  it  was  more  open, 
when  suddenly  she  dropped  the  pole 
and  leaped  in  the  air.    Also  she  yelled. 

As  she  did  so  I  both  saw  and  heard 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  as  a 
large  black  snake  shot  off  the  bank 
close  under  her  feet  and  into  the  water 
with  a  decided  "plop."  I  have  always 
maintained  stoutly  that  Billie  went 
up  in  the  air  and  stayed  there  until 
certain  that  the  snake  had  gone  away. 
It  was  some  jump,  anyway. 

And  not  only  did  she  lose  the  trout 
— ^which  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
day  of  course — but  also  most  of  the 
contents  of  her  belt  bait  box  went  into 
the  pool  to  the  great  rejoicings  of  the 
inhaoitants  therein.  We  watched  a 
cloud  of  red  dace  gather  to  the  feast. 

TimeioEai 

Then  came  lunch  and  the  best  part 
of  the  day.  An  ideal  place  was 
selected  where  the  brook  flowed 
through  a  little  glade  surrounded  by 
ridges  of  hard  wood,  gray  beech,  and 
white  oak  with  a  few  scattered  clumps 
of  small  white  pine  lending  their  deep 

f^reen  to  the  general  color  scheme  of 
ighter  yellow,^  that  always  mysterious 
color  of  opening  buds  and  leaves  so 
hard  to  describe  or  get  on  canvas. 
There  we  ate. 

Never  did  food  taste  so  good.  The 
fresh  com  bread  and  cold  chicken — 
such  chicken  as  we  had  dreamed  of 
for  mondis — vanished  like  magic,  not 
forgetting  Buff's  full  lawful  share  and 
all  the  rest  he  could  get  besides.  Then 
we  sat  there,  nibbling  sweet  chocolate 
and  talking.  But  soon  the  warm  sun 
together  with  the  exercise  and  the  food 
had  its  effect  and  we  became  over- 
poweringly  drowsy.  So  we  did  the 
obvious  thing  and  went  to  sleep  there 
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in  the  little  glade  ringed  about  with 
the  sentinel  trees. 

We  were  roused  by  a  tremendous 
commotion  as  BufF,  awakened  from  a 
sound  sleep  by  some  subtle  instinct, 
charged  over  us  heedless  as  to  where 
he  stepped  to  give  battle  to  an  inquisi- 
tive old  woodchuck  sitting  in  the 
entrance  of  his  burrow.  The  gray 
whiskered  old  sinner  waited  until  the 
dog  was  all  but  upon  him  before  dis- 
appearing with  a  contemptuous  flick 
ofnistail. 

To  say  that  BufF  was  mad  is  putting 
it  mildly.  He  was  hurt  as  to  his  honor 
and  insisted  upon  digging  that  'chuck 
up  and  then  and  there  vindicating 
himself.  After  assuring  him  that  he 
had  saved  us  we  succeeded  in  calming 
the  frantic  animal  and  again  we 
started  on  our  wanderings  down  the 
brook. 

Only  a  short  distance  farther  on  we 
had  an  experience  that  made  us  yearn 
for  the  camera.  BuflF,  who  was  a  few 
yards  in  advance,  suddenly  stopped 
and  said  in  unmistakable  setter  sim 
language  that  here  was  a  bird.  We 
cautiously  worked  up  behind  him, 
admiring  his  position,  one  fore  leg  up, 
head  out,  tail  rigid,  and  all  as  though 
carved  in  warm,  red  marble  by  a 
master  sculptor. 

We  momentarily  expected  the  roar 
as  the  bird  rose,  but  another  surprise 
awaited  us.  There  was  a  flutter  and 
out  of  the  brush  came  a  hen  partridge, 
running  alone  with  one  wing  trailing 
helplessly,  one  made  off  but  not  at  a 
fast  pace,  verv  evidently  inviting 
pursuit.  We  had  seen  that  trick 
worked  too  many  times  and  called 
BufF  to  us — no  easy  task — notwith- 
standing the  look  of  outraged  dignity, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  her.  seeing 
this  she  rose  with  a  crash  and  whirred 
away. 

It  only  took  a  few  minutes  to  locate 
the  nest,  even  though  it  was  hidden 
cunninglv.  There  it  was  with  its 
thirteen  beautiful  eggs,  showing  clearly 
the  prolificness  of  this  our  best  of  all 
game  birds.  It  was  amusing  to  watch 
oufF  sniflF  around  the  nest  though  I 
kept  a  firm  grip  upon  his  collar.  There 
was  no  necessity,  as  he  showed  not  the 


least  desire  of  harming  them,  only  an 
overpowering  curiosity. 

Even  though  the  air  was  warm  we 
did  not  wish  to  take  any  chance  of  the 
eggs  becoming  chilled,  so  we  hurried 
away.  We  had  only  gone  a  short 
distance  when  we  heard  the  return 
flight  of  the  anxious  mother  bird  to 
her  soon-to-be  babies. 

Somehow  the  edee  seemed  to  be 
taken  off  the  joy  of  fishing.  It  was 
hot  and  sticky  in  the  brush;  bugs  smd 
crawly  things  would  persist  in  getting 
inside  of  collar  bands  and  continitiixg 
their  course  downward.  Also — and 
more  important — the  trout  weren't 
biting.  We  had  all  we  needed  foil- 
both  ourselves  and  our  thoughtfql 
neighbor  who,  like  many  farmer^, 
can  t  find  time  to  fish  or  hunt.  So  \|pe 
resolved  to  call  it  a  day  and  headed  f6r 
the  railroad  to  follow  it  back  through 
the  Pine  Woods.  But,  all  unknown, 
another  adventure  awaited  us. 

Trouble  for  the  Suckers 

As  we  approached  the  bridge  over 
Bantam  River  we  saw  a  crowd  of  boys 
collected  there  fishine  in  the  deep  pool 
below  for  suckers.  We  stopped  and 
watched  them.  Reader,  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words  for  that  much 
maligned  and  scorned  fish.  In  early 
Spring  when  the  water  is  cold  he  is  a 
real  fish;  he  can  and  will  fight.  More- 
over he  is  then  splendid  eating,  the 
flesh  firm  and  good.  As  both  a  nghter 
and  eating  fish  the  sucker  is  not  to  be 
despised. 

But  to  continue.  As  we  stood  there 
talking  to  the  boys  one  of  them  had 
a  bite  and  in  the  depths  of  the  pool  we 
caught  a  vague  glimpse  of  a  white 
belly  as  the  great  fish  tore  loose.  It 
looked  like  a  young  whale  I  I  gasped. 
So  did  Billie.  Then  without  a  word  I 
commenced  to  joint  up  my  rod  and 
looked  up  to  see  her  doing  the  same. 
As  we  opened  our  bait  boxes  one  of 
the  boys  said: 

"Them  worms  be  tew  small,  take 
these  here  night-walkers,"  at  the  same 
time  offering  the  contents  of  a  can 
generously  filled  with  our  cousins  of 
snakes.    We  took  them.    But  now  the  j\r> 
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suckers  didn't  appear  to  be  hungry. 
We  fished  and  fished  but  with  all  the 
lines  out  not  a  bite  was  had.  The 
shadows  were  fast  lengthening  when 
Billie  spoke  meditative^.  . 

"I'm  going  to  try  one  more  cast  and 
bait  up  in  a  different  way."  Saying 
which  she  selected  the  largest  night- 
walker  in  the  can^though  not  with- 
out a  shudder;^  Billie  hates  snakes  as 
!>erhaps  one  might  have  judged  from 
brmer  events-^and  just  caught  the 
hook  through  its  body  once  near  the 
middle,  leaving  the  ends  to  dangle  and 
squirm  as  they  would.  Then  she 
dropped  this  nightmare  bait  into  the 
lower  end  of  the  pool  under  the  shadows 
of  the  overhan^g  willows. 

We  waited.  Then  we  waited  some 
more.  I  took  my  rod  apart  and  sat 
down.  But  Billie  was  patient.  Then, 
so  gently  as  hardly  to  oe  noticeable*,  I 
saw  the  tip  of  the  pole  commence  to 
bend.  More  and  more  it  lowered. 
We  were  silent — ^watching.  Billie  had 
risen.  Suddenly  she  struck  sharply, 
and  the  battle  was  on. 

The  fish  could  not  be  stopped  on 
that  light  tackle;  all  she  could  do  was 
to  try  and  keep  it  away  from  the  snags 
under  the  willows.  But  she  did  it  and 
more,  gradually  working  up  stream 
until  sne  had  a  clear  field.  We 
watched  in  breathless  excitement,  the 
boys  and  I,  as  she  scientifically  played 
the  huge  sucker. 

It  had  broken  water  several  times — 
yes,  lowly  suckers  do  jump  like  aristo- 
cratic bass — so  we  had  a  good  view  of 
the  fish.  It  looked  like  a  big  codfish, 
as  well  it  might,  weighing  as  later 
proved  a  little  over  four  ana  a  quarter 

Sounds.  How  that  frail  three  ounce 
y  rod  could  ever  stand  the  punish- 
ment was  a  wonder.  Nor  could  it 
under  a  less  skillful  handling. 

Now  the  rushes  of  the  fish  grew 
weaker,  it  was  tiring  rapidly,  that  was 
very  evident.  More  often  the  white 
belly  showed  while  the  yells  of  the  boys 
rose  shriller  and  shriller  as  they 
watched  the  battle.  Then  came  the 
final  act.  I  had  been  wondering  how 
we  could  ever  get  the  huee  sucker  in 
as  the  bank  shelved  steeply  into  deep 
water  with  hardly  any  beach. 


Very  carefully,  always  keeping  a 
stead V  strain  on  the  line,  up  came  the 
tip  of  the  pole  until  it  was  back  of  her 
and  the  taut  silk  down  across  her 
shoulder  in  easy  reach.  The  pole  was 
then  dropped  and  hand  over  hand 
the  fish  eased  in.  But  here  another 
difficulty  arose.  In  the  shallow  water, 
once  the  sucker  touched  bottom,  it 
would  be  certain  to  thrash  around  and 
break  loose,  nor,  owine  to  the  light- 
ness of  the  tackle,  could  it  be  lifted. 
Billie  solved  that. 

Without  a  bit  of  hesitauon  she 
stepped  into  the  icy  water,  deeper  and 
deeper  until  it  was  well  above  her 
knees.  Carefully  she  bent  over,  her 
body  hiding  what  she  was  doing; 
then — a  great  splash  and  back  to  the 
bank  she  floundered,  heedless  of  the 
splashing  water,  holding  the  great 
fish  high  in  the  air  with  fingers  jammed 
tightly  in  its  gills. 

It  was  a  triumph  and  well  she 
deserved  the  yells  of  delight  and  praise. 
There  was  only  one  dissenting  note; 
Buff  had  been  as  excited  as  any  of  us 
during  the  battle,  but  now,  after  one 
disgusted  sniff,  he  saw  that  it  was  only 
another  of  those  cold,  slimy  things 
without  any  of  that  heavenly  gamy 
smell    about    them. 

The  four  mile  tramp  back  kept 
Billie  warm — though  the  memory  of 
that  battle  would  have  anyway — and 
a  hot  supper  completed  the  prevention. 
And  what  a  supper  it  wasl  Trout 
rolled  in  com  meal  and  fried  to  just 
the  right  degree  of  crispness;  creamed 
potatoes,  cold  chicken  and  coffee,  not 
forgetting  generous  helpings  from  an 
array  of  jams  and  preserves  we  had 
yearned  for  since  leavine  home.  Then 
we  broke  an  ironclad  rule;  we  left  the 
dishes  just  as  they  were  and  adjourned 
to  the  sitting  rooni. 

A  fire  of  well  seasoned  hickory  was 
burning  in  the  huge  old  fireplace, 
lighting  up  the  room  with  its  fitful 
glow;  that  one  thing  above  all  others 
which  brings  back  memories  of  home 
and  home  folks — and  promises  of  the 
future.  There  we  sat  m  the  Deacon's 
Seat  with  Buff  curled  up  close  beside 
us.  Sometimes  happiness  is  too  com- 
plete for  words,     ^.y,  ,.^, ^,  _, _>OQ Ic 


The  OUTING  Legion 

The  Need  of  the  Day  Is  for  Men 
Who  Know  a  Rifle  and  Can  Shoot 


THE  first  business  of  a  soldier  is  to  shoot.  That  was  practically  the  whole 
duty  of  the  ragged  Continental — that  and  starving.  The  business  of  war 
has  changed  in  these  degenerate  days  to  include  so  man^y^  correlative  activities 
that  we  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  soldier  is  really  a  man  with  a 
gun  in  his  hands  and  the  knowledge  and  v^llingness  to  use  it. 

Machine  guns,  shrapnel,  high  explosives;  aeroplanes,  all  the  refinements  of 
machineiy  and  chemistry,  have  altered  the  position  of  the  rifleman  but  have  not 
destroyed  him.  It  is  still  the  man  with  gun  in  hand  who  holds  the  trenches 
day  and  night  and  who  makes  his  own  the  ground  that  the  big  guns  have  cleared. 
Today  more  than  ever,  Americans  have  need  for  trained  riflemen — men  who 
have  more  than  a  casual  knowledge  of  guns  on  which  the  instructors  in  the 
camps  may  build.     For  a  rifleman  is  not  made  in  a  week  or  a  month. 


The  Role  of  the  Sharpshooter 

IT  is  a  common  remark,  nowadays, 
that  "The  machine-gun  has  put  the 
rifle  out  of  business.''  oo  it  has  in  the 
one  function  of  concentrating  an  over- 
whelming fire  on  a  narrow  front.  But 
war  is  not  a  matter  of  continuous^  as- 
saults. Through  the  long  periods 
when  nobody  shows  himself  in  No 
Man's  Land,  the  machine-guns  are 
silent;  even  the  ardllery  has  its  rest- 
ing spells.  Among  all  the  weapons 
of  modem  war  there  is  only  one  that 
is  everlastingly  busy,  always  ready 
to  fire  on  the  instant  whenever  an 
enemy's  face  shows  at  a  loophole; 
that  weapon  is  the  sniper's  rifle. 

It  used  to  be  that  crack  shots 
stayed  with  whatever  regiments  they 
chanced  to  have  enlisted  in,  and  were 
shifted  from  place  to  place  whenever 
their  regiments  moved.  But  now  on 
the  Western  front,  they  are  organized 
as  separate  forces,  and  each  unit  is 
stationed  permanently  at  a  certain 
place  on  the  battle  line.    Thus  they 


become  so  familiar  with  the  terrain, 
so  sure  of  the  distance  to  any  spot 
within  their  view,  that  no  enemy's 
head  can  be  exposed  for.  a  moment 
without  grave  risk  of  being  punctured 
by  a  sniper's  bullet. 

Despite  the  shrapnel,  the  high  ex- 
plosives, the  hose-like  action  of 
machine-guns,  there  never  was  a  war 
in  which  individual  marksmanship 
counted  for  more  ("accounted"  for 
more),  than  it  does  right  now.  Never 
were  sharpshooters  so  highly  trained, 
so  scientifically  equipped,  so  skillfully 
distributed,  so  encouraged  to  make 
the  most  of  their  own  judgment  and 
devices. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  functions 
of  the  common  infantry  arm  that  no 
machine-gun  can  fill  or  supplant. 
Some  day,  maybe,  we  shall  see  Dr. 
Holmes's  "benevolent-looking  gentle- 
man in  spectacles"  appear  before  an 
army,  scatter  a  pincn  of  chemical 
snuff  before  it,  and  that  army  shall 
"cease  to  exist;"  but  until  then  there 
will  be  no  scrap-heap, |9jj^^  oS^^^lC 
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The  Making  of  a  Markaman 

DO  you  knowy  by  the  way,  where 
8naq>shooter8  come  from  ?  Not 
from  the  frontiers,  as  you  might  think, 
but  mostly  from  towns  and  cities 
where  there  are  rifle  ranges.  The  train- 
ing that  made  them  dead  shots  in 
deliberate  fire  was  not  ^ined  on  the 
hunting  field  nor  in  battle,  but  on  the 
commonly  ignored  target  range  at 
home.  There,  and  there  only,  was  it 
possible  for  them  to  learn  just  what 
a  rifle  is  capable  of,  and  how  to  adjust 
it  with  certainty  for  any  distance, 
for  any  conditions  of  wind  and  weather. 

For  example,  here  is  a  Sprinfi;field 
rifle.  The  leaf  on  its  rear  sight  is 
graduated  from  100  to  2^50  yards, 
with  intervals  of  100  yards  for  the 
shorter  ranges,  and  from  50  down  to 
25  yards  at  the  longer  ones.  There  is  a 
self-adjusting  correction  for  drift;  and 
there  is  a  wind  gause  by  which  allow- 
ance can  be  made  for  a  wind  of  any 
velocity  and  from  any  quarter. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler,  in  theory, 
than  to  hit  any  clearly  seen  mark  if  you 
know  how  far  away  it  is.  Just  set  the 
rear  sight  for  the  range,  fix  your  wind 
gauge,  if  necessary,  steady  your^  rifle 
on  a  good  rest,  aim  truly,  draw  trigger 
unflinchingly,  and  ''plunk  the  center." 
That  is  what  a  field-trained  rifleman 
might  object  to  do  (meaning  one  who 
is  a  good  shot  at  same  but  never  has 
done  any  target  shooting). 

But  send  him  to  the  front  without  a 
course  of  tareet  practice,  and  what 
will  happen  ?  He  will  miss,  and  keep  on 
missing,  at  all  but  the  shortest  ranges; 
and  never  will  he  learn  for  himself  the 
reason  why,  nor  how  to  correct  his  aim. 

What  the  Targets  Teach 

THE  "why"  is  by  no  means  simple. 
First:  The  graduations  on  all 
Springfield  sights  are  exactly  alike, 
ruled  by  the  same  machine;  but 
scarcely  any  two  rifles^  shoot  alike. 
Every  one  has  peculiarities  of  its  own 
which  can  be  learned  in  no  other  way 
than  by  testing  it  over  measured 
distances. 

Second :  The  adjustment  that  is  cor- 
rect for  one  man  may   be  wrong  for 


another.  Everybody  has  his  personal 
equation  in  shooting,  as  in  anything 
else.  So  the  gun  issued  to  you,  even 
though  you  have  had  it  ''shot  in"  and 
adjusted  by  an  expert,  may  shoot  to  a 
different  center  for  you.  This  personal 
correction  you  must  learn  for  your- 
self by  careful  target  practice. 

Third :  Different  weather  conditions 
require  different  elevations  and  wind- 
age. Due  allowance  can  be  learned 
only  by  experience  on  the  range  and 
keeping  notes  of  the  results.  One 
acauires  in  this  way  a  "weather  eye" 
ana  skill  in  making  approximate  al- 
lowance almost  instinctively,  without 
carrying  tables  in  his  head. 

Fourth:  A  bullet  will  fly  higher 
when  the  gun  is  shot  in  the  prone 

Position  than  if  shot  oflF-hand,  and 
igher  still  if  the  barrel  is  rested  on 
some  object.  It  will  shoot  lower,  and 
to  one  side,  when  the  bayonet  is  fixed. 
These  are  refinements  that  cannot  be 
considered  bv  a  soldier  in  the  heat 
of  combat;  he  can  only  set  his  rear 
si^ht  by  scale  and  trust  to  luck.  But 
sniping  at  a  loophole  several  hundred 
yards  away  is  a  different  matter. 
Then  an  expert  does  take  such  things 
into  account,  and  the  more  shrewd 
his  allowances,  the  better  he  will  serve 
his  country.  This  is  why  sharp- 
shooters must  be  trained  on  the  tar]^et 
range.  They  are  "made"  on  the  finng 
line,  but  not  without  thorough  pre- 
liminary training  at  "marks  on  paper." 
Even  a  common  soldier  should  be 
taught  at  least  this  much:  that  if  he 
rests  his  rifle  on  a  sandbag  he  must 
deduct  150  yards  from  the  range,  or  he 
will  overshoot;  if  he  rests  it  on  a  log 
or  a  rock,  still  more  allowance  must 
be  made  in  lowering  the  rear  sight. 

Civilian  Rifle  Clubs 

TO  the  writer  it  seems  but  yester- 
day that  there  were  not  forty 
rifle  clubs  in  the  United  States  that 
shot  practical  weapons.  Now  there 
are  more  than  that  many  new  ones 
joining  the  National  Rifle  Association 
every  week.  The  Association  has 
official  standing  with  our  Government, 
which   issues  to  the   affiUated   clubs 
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military  arms  and  ammunition  at  cost. 
The  N.  R.  A.  comprises  civilian  clubs 
for  practice  with  service  rifles  at  all 
ranges^  outdoor  and  indoor  clubs  usin^ 
.22'sy  college  dubs,  military  school 
clubs,  high  school  clubs,  and  clubs  for 
pistol  and  revolver  practice.  They 
are  organized  all  over  the  Union. 

The  best  thing  a  civilian  can  do  to 
put  himself  in  form  for  eflPective  shoot- 
mg  is  to  join  one  of  these  rifle  clubs. 
He  will  find  it  a  group  of  enthusiasts 
all  doing  their  level  best  toward  one 
common  purpose,  with  no  professional- 
ism, but  just  a  clean  comradeship  in 
which  each  helps  the  other  along. 

Perhaps  the  best  feature  of  club 
membership  is  that  it  gives  one  an 
absolute  scale  of  his  own  ranking. 
There  is  no  chance  for  self-deception. 
For  example,  you  start  in  at  gallery 
shooting  {as  every  beginner  should). 
The  first  night  you  fire  four  ten-shot 
strings,  buUseyes  counting  5  each,  and 
a  perfect  score  totalling  200.  You 
wind  up  with  136,  or  68%  of  the 
possible.  Ten  other  novices  aggre- 
gate 1,320,  an  average  of  66%. 

Practice  Does  It 

For  a  beginner,  you  are  a  shade 
better  than  common;  not  quite  so 
good  as  some  (on  this  particular 
night).  The  five  high  men  of  your 
club  run  up  an  average  of  188,  or  94%. 
You  think  them  "crackajacks;"  but 
they  assure  you  that  five  West  Vir- 
ginia clubmen,  last  month,  hung  up, 
for  the  first  time  on  record,  a  perfect 
team  score — 1,000  points — a  possible 
made  in  competition  v^th  teams  from 
148  other  clubs. 

Now  you  have  your  gauge  and  your 
goal.  Stick  to  the  game,  and  try  for  a 
possible.  You  may  be  a  long  time 
reaching  it;  maybe  you  will  never 
attain  it;  but  it  is  the  tnring  to  do  so 
that  improves  your  work. 

Almost  anybody  can  become  a  good 
shot  if  he  is  properly  coached  and  puts 
determination  into  his  practice. 
Mighty  few  beginners  can  make  good 
progress  without  coaching,  either  in 
person  or  at  least  from  reading  the 
mstructions  published    from  time  to 


time  by  old  hands  at  the  game.  No- 
body can  become  even  a  tolerable  shot 
without  plenty  of  practice.  The 
"bom  marksman"  is  a  myth. 

If  you  are  nearsighted,  or  of  a 
highly  nervous  temperament,  don't 
let  that  discourage  you.  Some  of  the 
finest  shots  America  ever  produced 
had  to  shoot  with  glasses,  and  others 
were  by  nature  as  "jumpy"  as  cats. 
Either  of  these  misfortunes  is  a  handi-. 
cap,  to  be  sure,  but  both  of  them  can 
be  overcome. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  address  and 
personnel  of  the  nearest  rifle  club,  or 
if  you  wish  to  organize  a  new  one, 
wnte  to  Brig.-Gen.  Fred  H.  Phillips, 
Jr.,  Secretary  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation, Washington,  D.  C. 

Hunters  on  the  Range 

IN  quick  firing  with  accuracy,  and 
in  hittine  moving  objects,  hardly 
anyone  would  be  expected  to  do  bet- 
ter work  than  an  experienced  hunter 
of  big  eame.  But  such  a  one  surely 
will  be  oalked,  for  a  short  time,  when 
first  he  takes  up  military  rifle  shoot- 
ing. One  reason  is  that  he  is  used  to 
a  weapon  sighted  for  a  short  "point 
blank,''  say  150  or  200  yards.  Up 
to  that  distance  he  aims  right  where 
he  wants  to  hit.  At  longer  range,  if 
there  be  time,  he  elevates  his  rear 
sight;     if  the   shot    ^ust    be   taken 

Juickly,  he  merely  holds  over  or 
raws  a  coarse  bead. 
But  the  open  sight  of  the  Springfield 
(called  battle  sight),  that  corresponds 
to  the  open  sight  of  a  sporting  nfle,  is 
fixed  at  an  elevation  of  547  yards  (not 
530  as  the  military  textbooks  sav). 
At  200  vards,  when  you  aim  with  this 
sight,  the  bullet  will  fly  a  good  two 
feet  higher  than  the  point  aimed  at. 

The  reason  for  such  an  arrangement 
is  that  in  open  combat  the  soldier  can- 
not be  expected  to  change  elevations 
for  the  quicklv  shifting  ranges.  With 
the  fixed  battle  sight,  if  he  aims  at  an 
erect  man's  waist,  and  holds  true,  his 
bullet  will  not  fly  higher  than  the 
enemy's  head,  nor  drop  lower  than 
his  feet,  at  any  distance  up  to  nearly 
700  yards.    He  "draws  just  the  same 
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bead"  at  all  ranges  up  to  this  maxi- 
mum. 

Such  sighting  obviously  is  advan- 
tageous in  open  combat  against  men 
afoot  or  mounted;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  due  allowance  with 
the  battle  sight  when  only  a  part  of 
the  enemy's  body  is  exposed,  or  in 
shooting  at  any  other  small  target. 
For  fine  work,  such  as^  deliberate  tar- 
get shooting,  or  sniping  against  an 
entrenched  enemy,  the  leaf  sight 
always  should  be  used. 

Command  of  the  Trigger 

ANOTHER  feature  of  the  Spring- 
L  field  that  is  bothersome,  at  first, 
to  one  who  is^  used  to  a  sporting  rifle 
or  shotgun,  is  the  drag  trigger-pull. 
This  means  that  the  trigger  draws 
back  with  about  a  two-pound  pull  for 
a  short  distance  and  then  stops  until 
extra^  pressure  is  applied  to  re- 
lease it. 

The  first  take-up  known  as  the 
safety  pull,  makes  the  gun  safe  to 
handle  among  massed  troops;  the 
final  let-oflF  then  need  not  be  so  heavy 
as  in  old-fashioned  military  rifles — 
it  is  more  like  that  of  a  sporting  rifle. 
This  double  draw  confuses  a  novice, 
suggesting  a  creeping  trigger;,  yet  it 
is  not  a  creep,  but  somethmg  positive 
and  dependable,  and  is  soon  mas- 
tered. 

The  trigger  must  be  squeezed  between 
the  second  joint  of  the  forefinger, 
pressing  upward,  and  the  thumb 
pressing  downward  upon  the  top  of 
the  stock.  To  pull  or  jerk  it  is  sure 
to  cause  a  very  wild  shot.  The  final 
touch-oflF  is  applied  within  a  fraction 
of  a  second,  just  as  the  fore  sight 
swings  to  (before  it  passes)  the  object 
aimed  at.  It  positively  must  be 
accomplished  without  the  least  jerk, 
flinch,  or  "buck." 

Nothing  else  is  so  important  in 
n^arksmanship  as  this  delicate,  smooth, 
ai^d  steadv  command  of  the  trigger. 
Nothing  else  is  to  hard  to  master;  for 
it  must  be  performed  in  the  face  of 
instant  concussion,  without  blink  or 
waver  or  "yanki" 


GalUng  the  Shot 

THE  surest  and  quickest  way  to 
acquire  a  steadv  touch-oflF  is  to 
make  a  practice  of  *  calling  the  shot." 
This  means  that  you  see  clearly,  at  the 
very  instant  of  discharge,  exactly 
where  your  front  sight  stood  on  the 
target,  and  that  you  announce  it 
before  the  spotter  has  shown  it  with 
his   disk. 

Imagine  the  target  to  be  marked 
like  a  clock  dial.  Then,  if  you  saw 
the  top  of  your  front  sight  just  out- 
side the  buUseye,  in  the  position  of 
2  o'clock,  and  close  enough  to  be 
within  the  4-ring,  call  "a  4  at  2 
o'clock;"  and  so  with  any  other  shot. 
When  you  can  do  this  with  close 
approximation  to  the  fact,  as  shown 
by  the  marker,  it  is  proof  of  a  steady 
touch-off.  Trying  to  do  so  is  the  best 
way  to  overcome  flinching.  Your 
mind  becomes  so  centered  on  that 
front  sight,  your  eye  so  riveted  on  it, 
that  you  ignore  concussion. 

Steady  holding  and  exquisite  control 
of  the  trigger  nnger  will  come  later, 
by  practice.  Do  not  pay  so  much 
attention  to  them  at  first  as  you  do 
to  the  necessity  of  calling  your  shot. 
If  a  beginner  puts  his  utmost  enen^y 
into  the  effort  to  hold  his  rifle  steady, 
he  may  accomplish  it  for  a  second 
or  two,  but  then  is  very  likely  to  jerk 
his  trigger,  or  flinch  at  the  let-off,  and 
the  previous  steady  holding  counts 
for  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
though  his  fore  sight  bobs  about  and 
does  not  dwell  on  the  buUseye  for  a 
fiftieth  of  a  second,  yet  if  he  knows  ex- 
actly where  it  was  when  the  eun  went 
off,  he  has  won  the  first  qualification 
of  a  marksman. 

The  Unfit  Mhiute  Man 

EVERY  able-bodied  American  now 
is  subject  to  call  either  for  mili- 
tary service  or  as  an  emergency  police- 
man or  posseman.  It  is  a  simple  truth 
and  common  sense  that  nobodv  is  fit 
for  either  of  these  jobs  until  he  has 
learned  to  shoot  straight.  But  the 
ability  to  shoot  straight  cannot  be 
acquired   overnight,   nor  in   a  week; 
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it  takes  months  of  training  and 
practice. 

We  are  trying  to  train  a  great  army 
in  a  short  time.  Many  things  must 
be  taught  besides  shooting.  Our 
recruits  cannot  get  as  much  practice 
at  targets  as  they  should  have.  Every 
man  who  had  learned  to  shoot  straight 
before  he  enters  the  service  adds  much 
to  the  effectiveness  of  whatever  unit 
he  joins. 

Smith  does  not  have  to  go  to  war. 
Yet  one  day,  without  warning,  an 
emergency  arises  at  home.  The  sheriff 
sends  for  Smith,  swears  him  in  as  a 
deputy,  eives  him  a  gun,  and  orders 
him  on  duty.^  (Smith  never  has  used 
a  gun.)  He  is  sent  to  guard  a  bridge. 
Some  prowler  takes  a  shot  at  him. 
Smith,  as  in  duty  bound,  fires  back. 
He  misses  the  would-be  assassin,  but 
kills  a  child  off  at  one  side. 

Sihith  has  committed  homicide.  To 
the  end  of  his  davs  he  will  have  visions 
of  a  dying  child  staring  at  him  with 
mute  reproach.  Will  Smith  curse  the 
gun?  He^  should  curse  himself  for 
never  having  learned  to  shoot  straight 

Home  Training 

WHOEVER  is  a  good  marksman 
with  a  .22  caliber  rifle  can  learn  in 
a  day  or  two  to  handle  effectively  any 
kind  of  a  rifle  at  moderate  ranges.  It  is 
much  easier,  and  cheaper,  to  train  with 
a  .22  than  with  any  other  kind  of 
weapon.  The  absence  of  recoil  and 
concussion  help  you  to  overcome  the 
natural  tendency  to  flinch.  The  am- 
munition is  so  cheap  that  you  can  use 
plenty  of  it  in  practice.  The  gun  is 
safe  to  use  near  home,  or  in  your 
basement,  for  that  matter.    You  can 


practice  at  night  with  an  illuminated 
tarset. 

Snooting  at  a  1-inch  buUseye  at 
25  feet  will  do  to  teach  holding,  aim- 
u^Sy  trieger-puil,  and  the  co-ordination 
of  all  three.  The  range  being,  in  this 
instance,  so  short,  you  can  see  where 
the^  bullets  strike;  so  you  need  no 
assistant  to  spot  shots,  or  mechanical 
contrivance  to  run  tai|^s  back  and 
forth. 

But  don't  buy  a  three-dollar  toy 
gun  and  expect  to  do  serious  training 
with  It.  Get  a  real  rifle,  and  choose 
one  that  takes  the  .22  long  rifle  car- 
tridge. Note  well  the  second  word  of 
this  name,  and  put  the  accent  on  it. 
for  ''rifle"  distinguishes  this  ammuni- 
tion from  the  inferior  .22  long.  An 
arm  chambered  for  this  cartridge  will 
also  handle  the  common  .22  short, 
which  you  can  use  for  indoor  practice. 

For  outdoor  target  shooting  up  to 
50  yards,  the  .22  long  rifle  cartridge 
is  unexcelled.  In  fact  the  dny  thing 
shoots  very  true  up  to  100  yards,  or 
even  farther,  when  no  wind  is  blow- 
ing. The  reasons  for  its  superiority 
over  more  commonly  known  .22's  are 
that  the  bullet  is  long  and  heavy,  and 
that  it  projects  so  tar  ahead  of  the 
shell  that  it  is  partially  seated  in  the 
rifling  by  the  act  of  closing  the  breech 
(consequently  it  is  sure  to  start 
straight). 

If  practicable,  join  a  rifle  club.  In 
that  case,  do  not  buy  a  rifle  until  you 
have  joined  and  had  expert  advice. 
But  if  you  can't  reach  a  club,  eet  a 
rifle  anyway,  and  get  busy.  Your 
country  needs  nun  who  can  shoot 
straight — needs  them  at  home,  as  well 
as  in  the  army  and  navy. 


If  you  are  interested  fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to 
OUTING,  141  West  36th  St,,  N.  Y. 


Name 


Age 

Favorite  tport 

Would  like  Infbmuitioa  or  advice  on 


Height Weight. 
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''Scat!  I'm  Baving  this  for  VELVETS 

Mother  Nature  Protects    Your 
Tobacco  If  You  Smoke  VELVET 

She  sees  to  it  Velvet's  mellowness  and  aroma  are  not  created  by 
artificial  methods,  but  by  her  very  own.    That  is — 
A  complete  natural  curing  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  the  tobacco  remains,  untouched^  in  its   original 

wooden  hogsheads.     At  the  end 

of  two  years  it  is  made  into  Velvet 

and   is   as  smooth   as   its   name 

implieSp 

1 1  costs  us  more  money  to  prepare 
Velvet  in  this  way — it  will  cost 
^_*  w>^        you  only  10  cents  at  the  first  store 
^f^W^ U  ^^^  come  tO"to  prove  Velvet, 


J  fnlatitj/  good  doctor 
Jm.  wxtf  t  to  me  tmcti 
"WAgnittvme*  ta  mrin* 
ffilks,  Naturt  im  ihm  real 
M.  D. — I'm  ortlif  her  omU- 
fant."  That 'a  the  waff  I 
fmi  about  curin'  t&batto. 


THB  OPBN  ROAD  will  answer  your  Motor  and  Travel  questiaoa. 
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In  Peace,  Keep  Fit;  In  War,  Keep  *  Titter' '—What  Our  Motorcyclists 

May  Expect — ^Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  for  Recreation — 

On  Tree  Butchers — ^More  **Au touring''  Comfort 


On  Recreation 


RECREATION,  we  believe,  is  essential.    Essential 
in  peace,  it  becomes  doubly  so  in  war. 

A  nation  robbed  of  half  a  million  producers  finds 
itself  in  the  dilemma  of  dropping  back  in  its  rate  of 
progress  or  of  speeding  up  its  latent  energy  to  make  up 
the  deficit.  No  nation  wishes  to  see  retrogression  in 
any  detail  spelled  large  by  historians  among  its  progeny. 
It  longs  to  feel  that  the  opposite  shall  be  written,  that 
"the  impossible"  was  accomplished. 

Doubtless  there  is  much  potential  energy  in  all 
peoples.  That  is  quickly  transformed  into  action.  But 
it  will  not  compensate  for  the  difference  between 
what  full  population  was  doing  and  what  the  remainder 
will  do  with  an  unaccustomed  army  in  the  field.  That 
reserve  energy  which  can  be  called  forth  only  by  trial 
must  do  the  rest  if  the  pace  is  to  be  kept  up. 

Here,  in  the  extra  work  that  the  individual  finds 
before  him,  lies  the  crux  of  the  matter.  It  may  be 
done  with  extra  hours;  but  few  Americans  can  spare 
more  hours  in  productive  effort  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  doing.  Or,  it  may  be  done  by  unusually 
intelligent  application,  concentration;  which  we  are 
prone  to  laud  as  efficiency. 

Unusual  results  attained,  however,  seldom  fail  to 
demand  their  price.  Some  unfortunates  are  capable 
of  maintaining  highest  speed  until  the  whole  physical 
or  mental  fabric  falls  apart.  Then  comes  six  feet  of 
gloom;  or,  if  still  more  unfortunate,  endless  days  in  a 
sanitarium. 

Others,  more  unfortunate,  feel  the  signal  along  the 
nervous  system,  knowing  that  time  for  let-up  is  at 
hand.  This  is  the  time  for  wisdom.  When  the  body 
registers  the  S.  O.  S.  of  human  endurance,  rest,  not 
dope,  is  the  solution. 

In  war  time,  leisure,  travel  in  the  accepted  way, 
sense  of  responsibility,  will  not  always  allow  the  re- 
laxation otherwise  to  be  employed.  Yet,  since  it  is 
just  as  necessary,  even  more  urgent,  some  substitute 
must  be  found.  If  we  may  not  cruise  far  and  wide,  let 
us  cruise  near  and  narrow.  The  mental  attitude  must 
make  up  the  difference. 

The  war  cut  us  off  from  Europe.    We  rallied  to 
ourselves  and  said: 
IW81 


"We'll  see  our  own  far  places,  then." 

And  we  have  done  so,  generously  and  satisfyingly. 

Now,  if  we  feel  that  we  must  not,  or  may  not,  go  so 
far,  how  shall  we  re-create  ourselves,  half-devoured 
by  the  urge  of  new  wartime  demands? 

There  are  our  scores  of  National  Forests  and  Monu- 
ments. There  are  our  streams.  There  are  our  roads. 
There  are  our  home  towns,  cities,  townships,  counties. 
Others  come  to  see  them  from  afar  and  embarrass  us 
with  questions.  Let  us  see  them,  ourselves.  There's 
new  vision  and  inspiration  in  finding  wonders  close  at 
hand,  if  we  can  once  forget  the  farce  of  the  far  green 
pasture. 

Almost  every  National  Park  offers  practically  free 
camping  privilege. 

Each  stream  is  unique  in  its  environment.  A  more 
intelligent  eye  than  that  used  last  year  will  find  the 
charm. 

Trying  our  roads  will  teach  much  of  value  and 
pleasure  for  more  intelligent  development  when 
blessed  with  peace  again. 

It  is  often  quoted  as  a  standing  shame  that  "New 
Yorkers  never  know  their  own  city."  It  is  just  as  sadly 
true  of  others.  If  we  knew  more  abotit  our  own 
immediate  surroundings,  we  should  be  much  more 
sympathetic,  efficient,  and  happy,  as  well  as  healthy. 
Interest  in  what  lies  about  takes  one  outdoors.  There 
lies  the  recreation  that  we  mean. 

We  should  like  to  see,  then,  thousands  examining 
more  searchingly  their  own  sections  of  the  country 
before  they  complete  plans  for  travel.  There  would  be 
more  frequent  trips,  once  the  ease  of  access,  economy, 
and  satisfaction  become  apparent. 

Railroad,  automobile,  motorcycle,  motorboat,  horses, 
and  feet  should  have  no  less  use  during  war  than  during 
peace.  While  waiting  for  the  call  to  come,  get  out 
and  around  and  about.  Do  it  with  the  purpose  of 
making  yourself  better  fit  physically  and  mentally 
for  the  demands  of  war,  whether  it  be  in  uniform  or  in 
the  continued  and  intensified  routine  of  custom. 
The  recreation  coming  from  such  activity  will  more 
than  compensate. 
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Cords 

that  are 
Cords 


CORD  TIRES 


'EHOLD  the  cord  that  has  made  cord  ttres  mean  dtimhility^  easy-nJing 
comfort^  mileage,  and  gasoline  string  economy  to  knowing  automobile 
owners.  Behold  CABLE  CORD,  the  unique  cord  made  especially 
for  the  pa  cent- protected  two-ply  Stlvertown  Cord  Tires,  and 
found  ONLY  in  them. 

Note  the  SIZE  of  CABLE  CORD,  its  SLTPPLE  STRENGTH,  and  the  TWO  layers 
of  it  CROSS  WRAPPED  into  a  sinewy  tire  body. 


Wrought  of  many  threads  the  sire 
of  the  'cords"  of  WEB  TIRES,  strong 
enough  to  swing  tlie  weight  of  a 
man,  CABLE  CORD  gives  Silver  towns 
a  flexible  strength  which,  yielding 
to  the  blows  of  a  rough  road, 
comes  back  without  jolt  or  jar. 

Fused  with  rubber  as  a  cobbler's 
waxed  end  Is  waxed^a  perfect  weld 
of  cord  and  rubber  40  PER  CE>rr, 
RUBBER  — CABLE    CORD    keeps 


Silvcrtown  Tires  immune  to  tire 
fever  (internal  friction),  the  de- 
stroyer of  many  ply  tires. 
Therefore,  Silvertown  Cord  Tires, 
the  only  two-ply,  cable-cord  tireSj  out- 
last many  ply  tires  with  their  mul- 
tiplied tire  fever. 

Know  them  by  their  Red-Double- 
Diamond  trade  mark  and  graceful 
extra  size,  the  tires  you  can  not 
afford  to  deny  yourself. 


The  B.  R  GOODRICH  CO.,  Akron,Ohio 

Goodrich  also  niakes  the  fdtmous  fabric  tires  —  Blaczk  Safety  Treads 
**Sitvertaiifns  TttaMe    all     cars    hiah-arade 


See  THB  COUNCIL  PIRB  for  lolution  of  srour  shooting,  fi«hinq3fU]fff2^iiBp'^i-J>€^4$^ 
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Take  your  trips  just  the  same.  Make  them  short 
if  you  must — but  make  them. 

War  is  a  hard  teacher  and  a  surprising  one.  Canada 
has  maintained  her  baseball  because  her  population 
finds  its  recreational  value  worthy  as  well  as  necessary. 
This  Spring  she  published  a  widespread  notice  from 
the  British  War  Office  suggesting  that  every  aviator 
devote  one  day  each  week  to  golf  as  a  nerve  sedative. 

England  scorned  her  sports  at  first,  but  has  reversed 
herself,  as  many  of  our  Universides  did  recently.  We 
must  play  more  intelligently  in  order  to  work  more 
efficiently.  Let  the  games  go  on.  Travel  for  the 
benefit  of  fresh  scenes.  See  that  the  youngsters  use 
the  playgrounds  prepared  before  them.  Fish  for 
relaxation;  the  fun  of  fishing  is  more  in  the  fun  than  in 
the  fishing,  anyhow. 

When  you've  done  your  stint  of  work — ^play.  It's 
the  only  way  to  retain  perfect  sanity. 

The  MotOTcyde  In  War 

NOTHING  more  interesting  and  informative  in 
regard  to  motorcycles  and  their  use  in  war  has 
been  brought  to  Americans  than  an  interview  which 
J.  H.  Donohue,  editor  of  Motorcycle  lUustraUd,  had  with 
Captain  Louis  Keene  of  the  British  Army.  It  is  full 
of  value  in  a  personal  way  as  well  as  a  mechanical  one. 
THE  OPEN  ROAD  wishes  to  pass  part  of  it  on. 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  the  British  Army  has 
need  and  constant  work  for  approximately  70,ocx) 
motorcyclists,  slightly  more  than  half  of  them  with 
machine  guns  and  battery  equipment^  the  rest  in  dis- 
patch service.  It  is  rare  that  a  correspondent  sends 
word  of  a  motor^ 
cyclist.  Yet  the 
number  of  them 
in  service  fur- 
nishes sufficient 
argument  for 
their  value. 

One  incident  in 
the  life  of  a  squad 
is  so  well  told  that 
we  quote: 

"Along  a 
Flanders  road, 
shell-pitted,  fur- 
rowed, sodden 
under  a  chilling 
drizzle  of  rain, 
there  chugged 
cautiously  at 
dusk  of  a  certain 
memorable  day 
two  motorcycle 
machine  gun 
combinations,  a  pair  of  motorcycle  caissons,  and  four 
solo  mounts,  all  carrying  leanlimbed  men  in  khaki — 
young  Britishers  going  out  to  the  inferno  on  a  special 
mission. 

"For  half  an  hour  .  .  .  they  rode. forward,  hugging 
the  scant  shelter  of  the  roadside;  now  and  then  skirting 
the  edges  of  cavernous  shell  craters,  slipping,  slithering. 


Heavily  loaded  Australian  motorcyclists  on  the  way  to 
headquarters  just  back  of  the  front  in  France 


jolting,  but  keeping  unfailingly  the  pace  of  their  captain. 
"Only  the  captain  knew  where  he  was  going — and 
he  was  not  over  surei  A  superior  officer  had  simply 
called  him  in,  placed  a  pencil  point  on  a  military  map, 
and  said: 

"'Here  is  your  job;  and  there  is  your  shelter.  It's 
dirty  work,  but  important.     Do  it  tonight.'" 

Then  follows  in  scant  detail  how  they  left  their 
machines  a  mile  from  the  point  indicated  by  the  pencil 
and  carried  their  guns  through  the  mud. 

"Dawn  showed  the  motorcycle  fighters  what  they 
had  come  for.  On  a  slight  rise  of  ground  in  the  distance 
was  a  German  outpost,  cleverly  arranged  and  harboring 
deadly  snipers  and  equally  deadly  machine  guns. 
Fire  from  that  point  swept  an  important  bit  of  interest- 
ing road.  British  Headquarters  had  decided  that  it 
must  be  stopped,  and  the  motorcycle  section  was  out 
to  stop  it." 

After  holding  the  position  until  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  more  danger  to  be  expected  from  the  German 
outpost,  the  Captain  and  his  men  loaded  their  tools 
on  their  shoulders,  tramped  back  to  their  deserted 
motorcycles,  and  reported  at  headquarters  for  further 
duty. 

At  other  times,  says  the  Captain,  such  work  is  done 
in  another  way.  It  sometimes  becomes  important  to 
take  a  position  quickly.  A  motorcycle  section  gets  the 
assignment  to  take  and  hold  it  until  slower-moving 
infantry  or  other  forces  can  come  for  permanent  work. 
"I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  inspiring,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  ludicrous,  sight  than  a  motorcycle 
machine  gun  combination  swinging  over  a  rough  road, 
wide  open,"  said  Captain  Keene.     "The  pilot  keeps 

his  seat  fairly 
well,  doubled 
over  the  handle- 
bars and  gripping 
his  machine  with 
his  knees,  -  after 
the  manner  of 
racers,  but  the 
gunner  has  a 
terrible    time   of 

it Half  the 

time  he  is  in  the 
air,  and  the  other 
half  he  is  stopping 
a  jolt  with  some 
portion  of  his 
tortured  ana- 
tomy." 

^  Add  to  these 
things,  the  fact 
that  no  lights  are 
allowed  within 
ten  miles  of  the 
firing  line;  that  motor  lorries  have  express  train  right 
of  way  because  of  the  importance  of  munitions;  add 
a  score  of  other  unfareseen  demands  upon  individual 
resource  and  overworked  physique,  and  one  can  begin 
to  appreciate  what  this  war  means.  It  is  no  joke  nor 
game,  but  a  grim  and  bloody  job. 

Continutd  <m  Pag*  54^) 
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It's  a  pretty  good  idea  (now  that  the  lumber  mills  ih. 

the  Southern  Cypress  Mus.  Assn.  are  identifyinq  every 

CYPRESS  BOARD  THEY  SAW)  tO  MENTION  TO  YOUR  LXJMBER 
DEALER,  CONTRACTOR  Of  CARPENTER  —  and  tO  ASK  YOUR 

ARCHITECT   to  SPECIFY — that  your   Cypress    must  bb 


«TIDEWATER**< 
IDENTIFIED     BT 
THIS  TRADE-MARK 

Stamped  fat  flieEkidcjEviMT  Piece 
vt  AFPUSSi  TO  EVERT  BDNDLE 


ThAoe  Mask  Res.  U.S  PKROmcs 


When  a  manafactarer  ^iacea  his  imprint  indelibly  npon  his  prodnct  it  evidences  to  the 
consumer  two  factors  of  value  which,  together,  are  the  sum  total  of  all  any  buyer  wants; 
these  factors  are  integrity  of  purpow  and  complete  respondUlity  on  uie  part  of  the 
maker  of  the  dedred  commodity. 

The  abovelegallyregistered  "Tidewater  Cypress"trade-maik  is 
now  YOUR  INSURANCE  POUCY  of  LUMBER  QUALITY. 

It  appears  stamped  mediaiiically  into  the  end  o£  EVERY  board  and  timber  <A 

«<THE  WOOD 
ETERNAL." 


CYPRESS 


ThoTousrlily  dependable  Cypress  Flooring,  Sidinsr»  Moulding:  and  Shingles, 
etc.,  which  come  in  bundles,  bear  the  same  mark  on  EVERY  BUNDLE. 

The  legal  right  to  apply  this  epoch-making  symbol  of  STRICT  RESPONSIBILITY  IN 
LUMBER  UASl^Q  AND  SELLING  is  restricted  to  those  Cypress  mills  which,  by  their 
membership  in  the  Southern  Cypress  Mannfacttirers'  Association,  attest  their  devotion 
to  its  Principles  of  Sbrvicb  to  the  Consumbe.  Only  mills  cutting  •'Tidewater"  Cypress 
are  eligible  for  membership.  (Cypress  which  grows  too  far  inland  is  not  equally  noted  for 
the  ''Eternal,'*  or  decay-resisting,  quality.)  Only  mills  which  subscribe  to  the  Associa- 
tion's standard  of  scrupulous  care  in  Methods  of  MANUFACTURE,  INTEGRITY  OP 
GRADING  and  ACCURACY  OF  COUNT  can  belong  to  the  Association.  These  respon- 
dble  mills  the  Association  now  licenses  to  CERTIFY  THEIR  CYPRESS  by  applying  the 
registered  trade-mark  with  their  identifying  number  inserted, 

^0Y  TraS  MARK  you   KNOW   THAT 

IT'S  CYPRESS,   "THB  WOOD   ETER- 

NAL,"AND  WORTHY  OF  YOUR  FAITH  ' 

IT  IS  WELL  TO  INSIST  ON  SEEING 
.THIS  TRADE-MARK  ON  EVERY 
'board  OPPBRBD  AS  "CYPRESS.'* 


l^AMHMftftn.U^PvOnw 


>iM  Mam  ftn.  U^(M)ma 


ITPABTIIBNT  Mp  TOU  Jfi2BK      Cor   mMn 


Sonthern  Cypress  Mannf actnrers'  Association 


1218 


lANK  BLD&.  MEW  OtUiOIS.  LA.,  «r  1218  HEARD  NAUONAL  BANC  BLD&,  lACKSONVlLU;  FU. 


nOBr    Off  TRADB-MASXED    CTFBBV    AT    TOUB    LOCAL     LUMBBB    OBALUl'S.      IW    BB    BA»iT    IT.    LET    US  KNOW, 


The  Bditor  of  FOLLOWING  THB  BALL  win  give  you  full  information  about  all  outdoor  games. 
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Other  interesting  facts  brought  to  light 
through  Captain  Keene  by  Mr.  Donohue  are: 

That  dependability  rather  than  a  tern- 
porary  burst  of  speed  is  most  important. 

That  dispatch  riders  and  others  of  that 
class  have  found  lightweight  machines  better 
than  heavier  and  more  powerful  ones. 
Dragging  the  machine  out  of  shell  holes, 
slogging  along  through  deep  mud,  and  dodg- 
ing automobile  munition  trains  are  the  main 
reasons  for  this. 

That  there  is  little  firing  from  a  mounted 
chassis.  It  offers  too  good  a  target.  The 
motor  is  mainly  for  transportation. 

That  a  detachable  extra  wheel  is  a  desirable 
part  of  the  equipmetit. 

That  motorcyclists  must  have  at  least  six 
months  of  intensive  training. 

••That  motorcycle  service  in  war  is  not  a 
circus,  or  a  carnival,  or  a  dress  parade,  but  a 
bloody  business.** 

That  the  motorcycle  rider  is  held  respon. 
sible  for  repairs  on  his  own  machine.  There 
are  service  stations,  but  a  tng  part  of  the 
rider's  business  is  to  keep  his  machine  away 
from  them. 

That  about  1.000.000  motorcycles  have 
been  used  up  by  the  British  in  this  war.  An 
evidence  that  it  is  more  and  more  a  gasoline 
and  motor  war. 

That  America  should  have  10.000  motor, 
cyclists  now,  and  as  many  more  in  training. 


The  Army  officers  and  the  motorcycle  manufacturers 
will  caie  for  the  mechanical  and  organization  end  of 
our  motorcycle  work.  The  immediate  bit  for  riders 
to  do  is  to  know  how  to  get  the  best  and  longest  service 
out  of  their  mounts,  still  leaving  the  machine  ready  to 
continue  instead  of  having  it  ready  for  the  scrap-heap. 
Only  so  will  Uncle  Sam  be  able  to  get  best  results  in 
the  least  possible  time  when  he  calls. 

This  Transportation  War 

MORE  and  more  this  war  is  proving  to  be  one  of 
transportation.  Automobiles,  motorcycles,  and 
tanks  have  all  really  found  themselves,  through  it.  A 
smaller  matter  of  transportation  which  is  valuable, 
though  little  heard  of,  is  that  of  the  bicycle. 

Bicycles  were  originally  proposed  for  the  defense  of 
Paris  in  the  War  of  1870,  but  they  were  then  in  such 
a  stage  that  little  use  of  them  could  be  made.  Various 
armies  have  since  experimented  with  them,  always  with 
varying  results. 

While  bicycles  have  not  proved  such  a  startling 
success  as  a  means  of  transport,  they  are  being  largely 
used.  It  is  estimated  that  the  French  have  them  in 
numbers  of  at  least  thousands.  The  Germans 'fre- 
quently use  them  for  scouting  parties,  and  the  Bulgar- 
ians have  many  large  and  well  organized  companies.    « 

It  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  see  them  at  work  on 


The  Germans  find  a  number  of  bicycle  scouts 
invaluable 

the  Western  front.  During  all  of  one  summer  with  the 
Serbians,  I  did  not  see  one  bicycle.  They  may  have 
them,  but  in  negligible  numbers. 

When  the  Bulgarians  entered  Nish,  the  infantry 
scouts  were  followed  shortly  by  a  company  of  bicycle 
riders  who  had  scoured  the  country  far  and  wide 
behind  the  infantry.  So  far  as  possible  they  rode  in 
groups.  Their  lines  were  as  rigid  and  well  formed  as 
those  of  their  infantrymen.  Sometimes,  they  would 
alight  and  march  with  the  machines  at  their  right, 
keeping  step  and  line,  singing  as  lustily  as  a  group  of 
college  boys. 

As  the  winter  advanced,  bicycle  riders  became  less 
numerous  in  the  over-run  country.  It  has  become 
useless  to  say  that  the  roads  of  Serbia  were  the  worst 
in  the  world.  Everyone  knows  it.  Still  bicyclists 
continued  to  navigate  them  somehow.  Even  though 
they  are  now  allies  of  our  enemies,  it  still  gives  rise 
to  a  thrill  to  visualize  the  stocky  Bulgarian  rider,  short 
heavy  rifle  and  wicked  bayonet  over  one  shoulder, 
bicycle  on  the  other,  climbing  a  steep,  icy  hill,  or  wad- 
ing stolidly  through  the  inevitable  holes. 

Four  months  after  the  disappearance  of  Serbia  there 
were  thousands  of  Serbian  and  Russian  prisoners 
building  real  military  roads,  mainly  toward  Monastir 
and  Saloniki.  Perhaps  as  action  progresses  in  Mace- 
donia, the  Allies  will  find  bicycles  as  useful  there  as 
has  the  enemy.    The  country  is  well  adapted  to  them. 

At  Home  in  the  Woods! 

THE  ENGINEERING  NEWS  RECORD  for  May 
17,  19 1 7,  tells  of  an  engineer,  a  college  graduate 
and  all  the  rest,  who  had  his  first  assignment  as  leader 
of  a  gang  in  the  woods.  When  he  came  to  set  up  the 
tent,  he  discovered  that  the  ridge  pole  was  broken. 
His  first  official  act  was  to  despatch  a  Negro  helper 
to  a  telegraph  station  twelve  miles  away  to  wire  his 
superior  of  the  important  news.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  virgin  timber  and  had  an  ax. 
Instead  of  this  person  being  at  home  in  the  woods, 
it  appears  more  as  if  he  were  all  wood — ^above  the 
Quett-Peabody.  If  the  Creator  didn't  see  fit  to  en- 
dow one  with  common-sense,  educauon  can't  do  it. 

{ConUnu«d  on  Patt  544)^.  ^^  j^^^ 
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CANOES $20.00  and  up 

SAILING  OUTFIT,  oomptote 12.00 

PADDLES  (naroel  post  prepaid). 1 .60 

CANOES  WITH  ENGINE  INSTALLED 80.00  and  up 

"mm  iiii 

ROWBOAT8 $20.00  and  up 


BOATS    FOR    DETACHABLE    MOTORS    $27.50   and    up 

STANDARD  MODEL 16  ft.  and  17  ft. 

LAKE  MODEL 10  ft.  and  18  ft. 

FISHBOATS 13  ft.  and  17  ft. 

SQUARE  STERN  CANOES Id  ft.  and  18  ft. 

TILTJNG  DEVICE  for  any  of  our  boata 4.00 


MOTOR  BOATS  10  to  24  ft.  Long.      For  Lakes.  Rivera. 
Shallow  Water  and  Weeds. 

Without  Engine $04.00  and  up 

With  Engine  Installed 102.00  and  up 

(We  will  Install  engines  sent  us) 

CATALOG  FREE— Prices  t>asrd  on  seUlng  direct  to  user 
Please  suts  what  kind  of  boat  you  are  Interested  in. 

TNOMPtON  BMl  MAT  MFtt.  00.      II  Bh  Am 


Use  a  Navy  Anchor 

rmc    sine  ho  r   iias   no  "bite" — is 

a  cantankifTQus  thing  to  haul 

in-and  ifdra^ptd  on  the  bottom 

of  the  boat  It  makes  leaks. 

Use  a  for  lo^pound  Navy 

Anchor.  It's  much  easier 

bandied.    Bites  quick — 

and  holilt  fast.     Heavi- 

ly  galvanlied;  guaran^ 

teed.  If  not 

at     your 

dealer's. 

send  $1.20 

for    the  5- 

pound,    o  r 

$2.00  for  the 

10-pound 


Send 
for  This 
Book 

«-  'BeaCTaflSuf- 
geshuDsaiiciBup* 
pllesi:"  iflOtiii^ea  U 
letle  how  to  £i on  the 
oompLUia  and  vIumx, 
Is  ifrvpcT  uroLtiH) 
tank  La;  ii\Vf^  blQU 
onftorriQiiuoiiu.eir 

on  fcwJpt 
of  2bc 


WORLD'S    LARGEST     MANUFACTURERS 
of  MARINE   HARDWARE—EsUblUhed  1847 

MannfiBeturtr*  qftKe  Famous 
Maxim  Sll«ncer  for  Motor  Boats 


"Hooked" 

—  and  now  for  the  real 
sport  —  a  merry  fight 
with  plenty  of  thrill  be- 
fore he  is  ** played  out" 
and  finally  landed. 

Great  sport  going  after  the 
big,  gamy  fellows  —  you 
can  find  the  **holes"  where 
they  lurk— with  an 

EVINRUDE 

DtTuCHABU  ftOWaOAT  frCANOt  MOTOi 

For  reaching  the  fishing 
grounds  quickly,  or  for  troll- 
ing, you'll  find  it  mighty 
handy*  Over  80^000  fisher- 
men, hunters,  summer -home 
owners  —  outdoor  people 
everywhere^ — find  the  Evin- 
rude  a  necessary  part  of  their 
pleasure  equipment.  Port- 
able, easily  attached,  simple 
to  operate,  dependable. 

I'lijoittf"!  ni  liirjkjclc"}  l-:v!nnitl<5  M;u?iu?ta — 
hunt  til  My wtiMTl  Tijyf,  Auti^QQJtjc  Kevem© 
anil  nf'stf.reDDCinciiU!  for  1917-  Wort  ^peed 
and  tK>wer. 

l':itnli»h-  und  de&hir'0  oaroe  on  f«jiie»t.  Stjcclal 
foklef  deecr(ti«  mwtMMts.  ilE^Iattnda^20Ofl8lv 
^l^^s. 
EVINRUOE    MOTOR    COMPANY 

fiH2  Evtiinjde  Ukick 

Milwnuke*^.     Wli. 
Mmi  ma.iiutacimi:n  raf  MAS 
}l,V.  2-rt'cli;  InlioeirrJ  motors 
for  luunciies,  cmuu.^  dttiKhlofl, 

iHaiributinff  Bratiehrn 

m  I  .iftbiLfidt  m  ,  Now  Yi.r 
'2 1  i  Sttit**  8t .  ltu^ton,  M  .1 
4;H}  M  inrkc I  H I  ,  Kim  Ftji rj .  ■ 
21 1  Mi^rriBoiiSt  -JVirtlai«t.'>it 
K.  Drutpif.,  ^loiitn^ 
All.  tt'iniikiii*  MtkclilDDry  C*t 
TanJiiUj 

0*w  80,000  Mild— 

Jjjih  iht  NjitWjJ-J'.*  Most 
I'otktilur  Spurt—  Boitltfitf 


.-•Jl 


7  S.  Maltt.Stro0t,  MIddletown,  Goon. 
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In  the  Upper  Mid-West 


IN  referring  to  the  Upper  Mid-West  here  I  mean 
more  than  merely  the  Great  Lakes.  A  semi-circle 
with  a  radius  of  five  hundred  miles,  with  the  center  at 
Chicago  covers  the  region  for  all  practical  purposes. 
It  will  include  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  most  of  Minne- 
sota, a  comer  of  Iowa,  and  the  northern  ends  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  It  is  a  great  but  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated playground  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 


followed.  We  have  learned  the  feeling  of  the  pioneer 
through  reading  of  it;  we  may  still  experience  some- 
thing akin  to  it  by  canoeing  through  the  same  section 
of  the  country  in  any  one  of  a  score  of  trips. 

Now,  once  more  at  war,  with  Allies  instead  of  enemies 
to  the  north,  there  is  probably  no  more  peaceful  and 
enjoyable  part  of  the  country  than  this  whose  principal 
boast  might  well  be  that  there  are  no  great  mountains. 
The  scenery  is  the  sort  that  envelops  one  in  an  intimate 
and  personal  way  rather  than  giving  a  feeling  of  wonder 


We  won't  tell  just  where  this  was  taken.    To  do  so  would  be  unfair  discrimination  against  the  other 
States — and  against  a  thousand  other  places  in  the  same  States.     Enough:  It's  in  the  upper  mid-west 


As  to  accessibility,  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many 
great  railroads  centering  in  Chicago  as  there  are  in 
New  York  City.  They  make  special  rates  and  arrange- 
menu  for  vacationists.  There  is  even  one  that  runs 
a  Fisherman's  Week-End  Special  out  of  the  Windy 
City  after  hours  on  Saturday  and  brings  the  angler 
back  in  time  for  early  office  hours  on  Monday.  The 
only  unsatisfactory  part  of  this  arrangement,  I  should 
guess,  is  that  Monday  morning  must  come. 

For  further  comment  on  ease  of  access,  it  need  only 
be  said  that  Minnesota  has  io,ocx)  lakes,  Wisconsin 
practically  as  many.  Michigan  has  some  of  her  own, 
and  a  thousand  miles  of  lake  shore.  History  has  taught 
us  the  names  of  the  rivers,  from  the  Fox  and  Rock  in 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
in  Minnesota.  It  has  taught  us  the  story  of  the  eariy 
intrepid  French  of  Mackinac,  the  Voyageurs,  the  priests, 
the  canoe  and  portage  trips  from  Duluth  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  later  the  Black  Hawk  country  of  the  Rock 
River. 

There  is  not  lacking  the  destruction  of  Detroit  and 
the  real  estate  scandal  of  inefficient  officials  which 


and  awe.  Even  on  a  vacation  there  is  time  and  place 
for  thought;  and  the  thought  perhaps  uppermost  en 
route  will  be  that  there  is  such  a  vast  territory  available 
for  the  sort  of  gardening  that  we  have  set  ourselves  to 
do.  Golf  courses,  back-window  boxes,  and  plots  in  the 
rear  are  all  valuable  and  fine,  but  the  real  job  of  feeding 
our  hard-pressed  Allies  will  be  cared  for  by  not  too- 
rolling  hill  country  and  prairie. 

Vacations  may  be  shortened  during  the  war.  Wher- 
ever this  is  true,  they  should  be  so  much  the  more 
enjoyable  and  restful.  It  would  not  be  strange  for 
thousands  to  find  that  a  short,  strenuous  vacauon  pajrt 
higher  dividends  than  a  long,  leisurely  one;  dividends 
in  health,  which  b  the  real  preparedness.  Few  will 
quarrel  with  the  statement  that  he  who  plays  most 
hearuly,  works  afterward  most  efficiently. 

The  variety  this  Upper  Mid-West  offers  is  of  this 
sort.  There  are  plenty  of  places  where  lake,  air,  and 
water  furnish  all  the  named  and  un-named  sports,  with 
all  the  necessary  comforts  of  home  and  civilization. 
Not  far  away  there  is  hunung  and  fishing.  It  is  just 
(CofUiHU€d  on  poit  64<l)  r\(jl(> 
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ravel  \\\e  Water  Way 


HUDSON  RIVER 
NIGHT    LINES 

The  comfortable  way  to  travel  be- 
tween New  York  City,  Albany 
and  Troy  en  route  to 

The  Adirondacks 
Lake  Champlain 
The  North  &  West 

Daily  Service 

Through  rail  tickets  between  New  York 
and  Albany  or  Troy  in  either  direction  are 
accepted  on  these  lines, 

Hape  you  sent  for  your  eofip  of  the 
"Searchlight  Magazine  ?  " 

R.  M.  MUCH,  Pasiencer  Trmfllc  MaiMfer 
Ptor  S2,  North  River,  New  York 

Hudson  Navigation  Company 


THE  limuiioui  Bt^panUTS  of  th« 
D  &  C  Lake  Liiifii  arlord  tlie 
most  healUifiil  and  pleaJifirabLe 
mode  of  Bummer  tnivd  between 
Great  Lake  point*. 

In  dimnjf  scrvic* — featured  W  Great  Lakes  Fin  Foods 
and  other  appetuinji  menu* — D  &  C   Lin«  Bteam£i^   life 

Safety  &nd  health  provision^  are  all  that  could  be  dt*- 
idrcd,  Wirek'i^a  'equipment  is  a  feature  of  alJ  steainem. 
All  water  ia  SEefiitied  by  xiltra  violet  ray  procMS, 

Steamer  Schedules 

Thp  Two  Ciiojol  Htfnmfra  of  ttit*  Cfpnit  Jjikr-j.  'Oltjr-  of 
r>i'tn>lt  ni"  Hnd  "tMty  of  Ck-vrUmcJ  III/'  oppmli^  tlnlty  ttftwc*!! 
lictrtiit  ttUd  iJi;frftlo-  DftII>  bcttIw  i»l*o  bfiwefii  I>.nr(itt  ttnd 
i  J^vfluiiil  and  bpturtu  Toiado  mid  PTiMti-Hiiy  J-oiir  tr^tB 
ww?l«ly  bin»i'*ni  Toledo.  JJetroSt,  Mapklmic  Ij^IilucI  an4  Liike. 
Ituma  way  ports. 

Rati  Hcltetft  honored  on  I>fc  C  Line  Steam  Krt  In  either 
direction.  Aik  your  ticket  nftent  to  route  you  vlii  tl  At  C  Lliw. 

SrntI  Jc  Rtamp  for  IttUBtrnted  pamphlet  and  fSrcst  iJikHi 
Map,  Aiidi*:^  L,  G,  lJ3wla,  C>*  F.  A.,  NtK  1  Tbinl  Av«.  i>etrott, 
Mtchlgan. 

Detroit  &  Cle?elaiid  HaTigalioa  Companj 

rhUllp  H,  McM  WlftJiH  Ftps.   A  A. ?5chaiili,Mec-Pn3. & c ;eu. Mifr 


CAN  AD 

FOR   REAL  SPORT 

Wodfl^c  g»m1a«t  Rad  Spvckltrd  And  Lake 
Tr«ul,  fMaakaloriQa,  aasa  and  pjka 

to  lliotiflanda  of  rivem  Mud  lakes,  indudinj^ 

FRENCH  RIVCR  NinQDN 

POINT  AU  &AI11L 

KAWARTHA  LAKES      GEORGIAN  BAY 

Hffre  the   Ejrocrt    Anitkr  is  in  hia 

ckuieut  and  th^  NLrvir«i  quickly 

bocomes  an  cjLpert 

Only  21    Hour*  from  New  York 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

For   in/ommtii^n   and  til*'ruUtrc 

apply  in  iHHireMi  Cm  i',  H-  Aj^antjOr 
$niM  0.  SEYMOUR,  fienirat  Tourltt  kr\ 
CfliiAdlftn  Pi«lf««  RallWAy 
Montnil*  I3U*, 
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as  easy  to  find  alternate  dark  and  open  places  on  the 
streams  where  the  canoeist  and  fisherman  may  satisfy 
all  the  legitimate  desires  of  an  outing. 

To  itemize  the  lakes  of  one  of  these  upper  tier  of 
States  would  fill  ten  pages.  To  name  all  the  resorts 
or  canoe  trips  or  other  desirable  places  and  things  to  do 
would  fill  the  volume. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  outings  I  can  remember  was 
of  only  half  a  day  in  a  motorboat  on  Rock  River. 
Perhaps  the  most  vivid  is  of  an  evening  on  the  bank 
of  Geneva  Lake  when  lost,  as  a  youngster,  during  a 
heavy  rain  storm  with  only  flashes  of  lightning  to  show 
the  perilous  path  along  the  edge.  There  was  once 
another  in  the  heart  of  Michigan  equally  pleasant. 

Surely  no  one  needs  to  be  taught  the  magic  word 
Petoskey,  or  Mackinac,  or  St.  Croix  and  Au  Sable 
Rivers.  These  last  two  furnish  two  of  the  numerous 
canoe  places  approaching  Paradise.  Perhaps,  in  the 
words  of  a  popular  song,  "They're  twice  as  nice  as 
Paradise."  And  the  Dells  of  Wisconsin  are  hard  to 
duplicate,  where  the  Wisconsin  River  furrows  its  way 
through  rock. 


If  you  live  within  easy  reach  of  Chicago,  the  rest  is 
easy  by  rail  or  water.  If  you  are  further  east,  consider 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  trip.  Neither  of  these  are 
necessary  if  you  have  an  automobile.  Michigan  is  not 
ashamed  of  its  automobile  industry,  for  which  it  is 
probably  best  known  recently.  Neither  is  it  altogether 
backward  about  its  roads.  There  are  also  roads  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  in  spite  of  the  masses  and 
chains  of  lakes.  There's  plenty  of  room  to  drive  around 
and  the  roads  are  acceptable. 

Just  thinking  and  writing  about  it  now  makes  The 
Open  Road  sick  for  an  automobile  camping  trip  through 
the  Wisconsin  Dells  and  on  ever  northward.  Instead 
of  that  he  will  have  to  work  off  the  feeling  on  a  pooriy 
built  tennis  court  in  Jersey. 

In  spordng  and  some  other  circles  "Going  back" 
has  an  unpleasant  meaning.  In  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  visited  the  region  of  the  Upper  Mid-West,  it 
means  the  precise  opposite.  It  means  the  remembrance 
of  great  joy  and  the  anucipation  of  another  treat. 


Ciommon-Sense  and  Trees 


THIS  is  a  story  about  tree  surgery.  More  specifi- 
cally, it  is  about  a  company  which  makes  tree 
surgery  its  particular  business — The  Davey  Tree 
Expert  Co.,  Inc. 

If  it  were  mere  gratis  publicity,  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  time  it  takes  to  write  it.  There  is  a  pub- 
licity which  is,  and  should  be,  sneered  at  or  unheeded, 
because  it  is  of 


UtuiI  a  few  dtty&  ago  this  was 
1  bcautifullv  shaded  sttcet  near 
THE  OPEN  ROAD  Editor^s 
home.  Then  a  **biitcher'* 
turned  it  into  the  scene  below 
by  mutibtinK  ten  trcei  as 
shown  at  the  right*  The  trees 
might  have  been  intelligently 
trimmed  if  thefe  was  too  much 
shade.  In^ead  —  sad  tree 
skeletons  and  unsightly  tele- 
phone poles 


the  brand  known 
as  "free."  There 
is  also  a  publicity, 
free  and  untram- 
melled, which 
comes  properly 
under  the  heading 
of  "Justice."  In 
this  instance  of 
specific  mention 
of  a  commercial 
corporation,  it  is 
not  so  much 
justice  to  the 
reader  or  the  tree 
company  as  to 
TREES. 

Instead  of 
being  merely 
workmen  upon 
diseased  trees, 
the  members  of 
this  company  are 
skilled  surgeons, 
intelligent  lands- 
capers,  men  with 
a  love  for  the 
work  which  they 

do,  trained  and  educated  in  a  scientific  way  to  prolong 
the  lives  of  trees.  By  this  they  add  not  merely  more 
continuous  beauty  to  the  land  we  live  in,  but  more 


enjoyment  and  satisfaction  to  the  life  that  we  live  in 
that.land.  There  is  no  need  for  enlarging  the  thought 
that  the  inspiration  from  a  proper  sort  of  tree  adds 
greatly. to  the  majesty  of  living. 

A  young  Englishman  named  John  Davey  came  to 
America  with  several  passions,  but  his  leading  one  was 
a  love  of  trees.    A  marred  tree  appealed  to  him  as  a 

mangled  soldier 
appeals  to  a 
really  humane 
surgeon.  The 
effect  is  sad,  yes. 
But,  better,  it 
offers  a  -chance 
for  intelligent 
operation,  op- 
portunity for 
science  to  restore 
the  work  of 
Nature. 

Trees  are  alive. 
Wounds  mortify 
and  enlarge.  A 
man  can  protest; 
a  tree  can  not. 
We  try  not  to 
allow  a  human  to 


persist  m  unnec- 
essary   suffering. 
We  p;ii5   l>y  on  the  other  side  of  a 
I  rce  in  similar  condition.    Davey  can't. 
A  cTotchcd  tree  is  weak  and  should 
be  held  together  against  the  day  when 
wind  twists,  tears,  and  breaks.    The 
simple  thing  is  a  band  just  above  the 
crotch.    Put  a  tourniquet  about  one's 
a^m  stops  circulation.     A  band  about  a  tree  do^«  the 
same  to  a  tree.    Eventually  your  band  will  kill  the  man 
(Continued  on  page  54^)     ^C\r\ o\ P 
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Wjiere  Nature  Rei^i 

"The  Highlands  of  Ontario" 
in  Eastern  Canada,  are  Natuir's 
paradise  and  the  great  vacation 
mecca.  Millions  of  aca^s  of  virgin 
pine  and  spruce  trees  towers^- 
ward  from  the  hills  and  valleys. 
Thousands  of  lakes  and  st reams 
dot  this  great  unscarred  expanse. 
Fish  and  fun  abound — it  is  the 
ideal  spot  for  your  summer  va- 
cation. Get  out  in  the  pure,  bradftg  air* 
2,000  feet  above  sea  Icvt^l  Fish,  hunt, 
swim,  canoe,  or  camp— niaki^  yotir  vacation 
an  ever  pleasant  mu  nu jf  y .  T  i  tn  A^am  i ,  A U 
gonquin  Park,  MuskokaLakps^  Georgian 
Bay,  Lake  of  Baysiiif  ord  real  outing  j  nun  t  s 
for  those  who  love  the  great  OutiJoorg. 
Good  hotel  accoii:im<niaitoiu  Rearhfd 
via  the  Grand  Trunk  Syatern.  M'riic  ur  sec 
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HUDSON  RTVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 

1  no dlvtfUnc  mile* bijtweeD  ^'p*  York  anrl  Altmny 
4>ril<4Vi<4i|  trum  Uic  luxurlDUitAtftamrrEiol  tJietfudmn 

WaAKingtofi  trvinK    Hvndrick  Hudson 

RpbAi-t  Fullon  Albany 

]  >lfiM"l  full  i*Mntw^nl<in«  ro  nil  pnirir^  In  the  rnMkllla, 
r^ELnitoHfi,  I  111'  Atllrondlj4cfc/«  ih*f  \\  essl  ^ml  Sftttn* 

Attractive  One  Day  Outings 

rn  PrjuKlikpoprtfe.    Nc'WbufRh,  Wwfr  Prjlnt,  Bear 
Moiiiiuln  Ami   poloM  of   tLteiurlcal  luu^roit  And 

Ri^ilaurani      Afut/c      Lunch  Room 

riiilly  rjtctT'i  i^uiitlay.    AU  Uiru^jRh  rull  ttc:lc<^ta 

bL-t*«'n    New    York  ^tui  Atb»ay  ft«M?plad, 

tk-rid  4  ccni^  toe  UliiiPtJut«d  UteriLtiireu 

HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 

DesbroAAca  St,  Pier  Mew  York 
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and  the  tree  or  paru.  If  you  mean  murder  eventually, 
why  not  do  it  now? 

There  are  scientific  ways  of  repairing  the  human 
body  and  the  tree.  Scientific  surgery  started  before 
Davey's  time;  Davey  began  scientific  tree  surgery. 
A  dangerous  crotch  must  be  held  together,  but  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  stress  and  torsion.  There  are 
ways  and  ways  of  doing  that.  Davey  runs  a  college, 
laboratory  and  more  practical  outdoors,  in  order  to 
teach  the  proper,  the  intelligent  way. 

Decay  covered  up  is  not  ended.  Witness  your  own 
decay-growing  pains  when  a  careless  dentist  did  not 
properly  cleanse  the  cavity.  Ditto  with  a  tree.  The 
cavity  must  be  chiseled  out,  smoothed,  made  thoroughly 
antiseptic,  filled  and  protected  from  further  attacks  of 
fungi  and  water. 

There  is  even  a  lesson  from  earth  structure.  Nature 
has  "water  sheds"  through  the  action  of  which  moisture 
flows  readily  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  the  principle 
of  efficient  drainage.  A  tree  repaired  has  also  its 
watersheds  which  send  the  rainfall  rapidly  where  it 
belongs  and  will  do  good — the  roots  of  the  tree. 

Put  a  telephone  lineman  on  a  tree  job,  and  he  will 
climb  rapidly.    Alas  for  the  tree;    every  puncture  in 


the  barky  made  by  his  metal  climbers,  is  a  wound  which 
makes  for  rapid  decay,  a  home  for  parasitic  growths 
which  kill.    Put  cement  into  a  wound  and  it  looks  well 
— for  a  time.    Do  it  intelligently  and  the  tree  not  only  • 
looks  well  but  it  lives  well — for  all  time. 

It  is  said  that  flowers  and  trees  react  to  those  who 
love  them.  It  is  more  true  that  they  react  to  intelligent 
affection,  meaning  the  cure  of  evils  which  beset  them. 

Officials  of  the  United  States  Government,  of  Canada, 
and  of  various  States  have  sought  the  aid  of  Davey 
Tree  experts,  and  congratulated  them  openly  and 
publicly  afterward.  The  work  this  company  is  doing 
is  more  than  commercial;  it  goes  above  that  into  the 
realm  of  education  and  science. 

We  have  had  the  vague  gospel  of  "Conservation."* 
Here  is  a  gospel  of  definite  conservation.  It  adds  life 
and  beauty  as  well  as  commercial  value  to  our  resources. 
It  makes  life  more  worth  living,  it  makes  the  heart 
kinder  and  therefore  happier.  It  is  so  successful  that 
it  is  being  imitated  by  others  less  well  trained,  or  un- 
trained. More  important  than  that  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  good  that  it  is  being  imitated.  If  you  have  an 
ill  tree,  investigate  the  credentials  of  him  who  would 
fix  it.    It's  an  ill  tree  that  blows  down. 


More  Touring  Comfort  Aids 


SELDOM  indeed  is  it  possible  for  a  manufacturer  to 
put  over  a  product  that  the  public  really  does  not 
want.  He  is  successful  only  in  filling  a  demand.  THE 
OPEN  ROAD  is  kept  busy  most  of  the  time  inquiring 
into  the  merits  of  articles  planned  to  make  automobile 
touring  easy,  comfortable,  and  satisfactorv.  Here  are 
four  more  of  the  "TENT  AND  BED,"  ideas.    • 

Schilling's  Auto-Kamp  is  a  very  intelligently  de- 
signed and  stabjy  built  running-board  bed  and  tent, 
adjustable  to  a  great  variety  of  cars.  The  whole 
weighs  less  than  60  pounds  and  is  bolted  fast.  The 
flexible  spring  mattress  and  adjust- 
able legs  make  its  ease  and  tomfori 
certain.  It  is  but  the  work  of  a  few 
momenu  to  unfold  snd  set,  iillowtng 
protected  entrance  into  the  tofineau 
which  may  be  used  as  a  botidoir 

The  Tentobed  is  an  ingenious  ron- 
tnvance  of  70  pourtds  weight,  which 
straps    to    the    rutinirtg-board,    ^nd 
furnishes    a    full    bed    with    tightb 
sti etched  canvas  nicely  covered  with 
a  good  quality  tent,    Iti  lieu  of  a  "  sod 
cloth"  there  is  a  Bap  which  hes  upan 
the       canvas 
springs      and 
makes        the 
tent         proof 
against      bug 
and  mosquito. 
It    works    so 
simply     and 
easily  that  the 
first     impres- 
sion is  of  in- 
g  e  n  u  i  t  y 


rather  than  strength,  but  it  is  also  heavily  built.     It  is 
handy  in  a  dozen  places  other  than  the  auto. 

StoU's  EVEREADY  is  built  of  steel  springs,  and 
includes  the  bed,  mattress,  awning  and  bedding.  It 
also  rides  on  the  running-board  and  simply  unfolds  by 
a  hinge,  the  legs  dropping  automatically  into  place. 

Another  ingenious  device  is  that  made  by  the  Burch 
Mfg.  Co.  By  making  use  of  the  seat  cushions  upon 
folding  steel  legs,  this  company  makes  the  automobile 
company  responsible  for  your  bed  comfort.  Folded  the 
support  fits  under  the  rear  seat  and  is  unnoticeable.   If 

the  ground  is 
damp  at  lunch 
time,  one  of 
these  may  be 
used  as  a 
table,  while 
the  other  one 
and  the  run- 
ningboard 
furnish  the 
seats.  The 
company  also 
makes  a  tent 
planned  to  go 
with  this. 

The  Com- 
pac  Tent  Co., 
Int.,  whiiM^  iitiJe  CUMPAC  is  famous,  has 
an  automobile  tent  of  fhe  same  material,  with 
floor  St  wed  in.  It  affords  immediate  entrance 
to  the  tonneau,  and  is  as  intelligently  venti- 
iiited  as  its  little  brother.  No  poles  are  neces- 
s;ir.v  as  the  car  supports  it.  It  folds  into  a 
veiy  small  compass,  and  is  light.    There  is  a 

detachable     compartment  /curtain     allowing 
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New  Fiction  for  Outdoor  DayM 
WILDFIRE 


ZANE 
GREY 

$13S 


hy 
BASIL 
KING 

$1.40 


This  story  of  the  pursuit,  cap- 
ture, and  taming  of  a  wild  stallion 
in  the  far  West  is  one  no  lover  of 
horse-flesh  should  leave  unread. 
If  you  have  felt  the  thrill  of  mas- 
teiy  over  a  splendid  animal,  if  you 
have  ever  gloried  in  its  speed, 
you  will  fdl  the  same  thrul  in 
reading  of  ''WUdfiie*'  as  Zane 
Grey  tells  his  stoiy. 

THE  LIFTED  VEIL 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says: 
"In  'The  Inner  Shrine'  Mr.  King 
was  satisf3ring  and  brilliant.  In 
the  present  work  he  has  accent- 
uated both  these  qualities."  You 
remember  "The  Inner  Shrine" — 
so  then  if  this  new  novel  is  even 
better,  what  more  could  you  ask? 
The  Boston  Trafucripl  says,  "In 
all  its  scenes  'The  Lifted  Veil'  is 
veiy  close  to  life." 

SECOND  YOUTH 

Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  reach 
^y  the  age  of  thirty-five  before  falling 

AT  I  AN       ^  love?    And  if  he  does  wait  un- 
ALLAH       til  then,  will  not  his  romance  be 
UPDE-        infinitely  deeper  and  more  inter- 
esting than  that  of  callow  calf  love? 
GRAFF       "^^  ^  ^«  unusual  subject  of  Allan 
Updegraff*8  novel.    EUs  first  book 
$L3S        —like  his  hero's  love  affair — was 
worth  waiting  for. 

OVER  THE  BORDER 

A  splendid  romance  of  modem 
Mexico,  bright  with  love  and  ad- 
venture and  shadowed  by  the 
terrors  of  anarchy.  No  one  can 
describe  contemporary  Mexico  as 
can  Mr.  Whitaker.  He  has  put 
into  the  tele  of  The  Three- 
rustlers  and  bad  men — who  sud- 
denly found  themselves  the  guar- 
dians of  a  beautiful  girl  much  of 
the  spirit  and  loyalty  of  Dumas's 
Three  Guardsmen. 


ky 

HERMAN 

WHITAKER 

$1.40 


OUT  OF  A  CLEAR  SKY 

hy 


MARIA 
THOMP- 
SON 
DAVIESS 

$1.00 


There  is  a  Belgian  noblewoman 
and  an  American  noble  ^ntleman 
in  this  story — but  there  is  nothing 
of  the  war  in  ite  bright  piages. 
The  hero  does  indeed  succor  the 
heroine,  but  it  is  in  Tennessee, 
and  the  dangers  she  undergoes  are 
directed  at  the  heart  rather  than 
at  her  life,  and  she  is  well  worth 
caring  for. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  EstablUhed  1817 
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Handles  all  Roads 

SCWLIENS^ 

OUTING  TRAILER 

WHEN  you  really  take  to 
the  open — that's  when 
Sorlien  light  weight  counts.  It's 
the  lightest  trailer  made-^nly 
571  pounds  completely  equipped 
— and  it  handles  all  roads  in  all 
weathers.  With  two  light  cots 
you  can  easily  shelter  six  people 
in  your  Sorlien  Trailer. 

The  Sorlien  is  the  trailer  that 
looks  like  a  part  of  your  car. 
It's  finished  in  the  best  automo- 
bile style.  You  like  its  looks  in 
town.  You  bless  its  strength  on 
the  road. 

Study  these  specifications: 
Black  Oiled  Duck  Canopy  Top. 
Sagless  Spring  Beds,  42^'  wide. 
Provision  Chamber.  8"  x  12"  x  22". 
Body,  81"  long  x  44"  wide  x  12"  deep. 
Platform  Springs. 
Average  Weight.  571  lbs.  completely  equipped. 

(Lightest  Trailer  Made.) 

MODEL  A 

Chrome  Vanadium  Steel  Axles.  Artillery 
Wheels  with  Ball  Bearings.  Cups  and  Cones. 
Pneumatic  Tires— $195. 

MODEL  B 

Liggett  Axles.  Sarven  Patent  Ball  Bearing 
Wheels,  Kelly-Springfield  Solid  Rubber  Tires 
—$175. 

Write  for 
SorUen  Booklet  ''A"  Today 

SORLIEN  CEILING  BED  COMPANY 
406  Sixth  Ave.  So..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
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The  Open  Road 


Tcntobed 


Burch 


privacy    when    that    seems   necessary    or   desirable. 

Under  any  circumstances  the  prices  named  by  these 

companies  are  reasonable.    G)nsidering  the  war,  and 


the  saving  in  hotel  bills,  not  to  mention  health,  these 
would  be  economical  at  twice  the  prices  asked,  which 
range  from  $14  to  40. 
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Stoll  Eveready 


Compac 


The  articles  described  below  have  been 
tested  and  approved.  Complete  infor- 
mation will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
The  coupon  on  page  $5^  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 


<mi 


Outing  service  is  at  the  disposal  of  ike 
reader.  The  editor  will  be  glad  to  re- 
commend reliable  outdoor  goods  and 
answer  all  questions  pertaining  to  out- 
door life  and  recreation. 


A  New  Idea  (1) 

WHEN   the   vacuum    bottle   was   brought   forth 
there  was  a  waiting  world  grasping  for  it.    Now 
there  is  a  new  one — unbreakable.    Instead  of  a  glass 


container  there  is  a  combination  of  steel  and  enamel, 
which  retains  heat  or  keeps  it  out  as  efficiently  as  does 
glass.  For  rough  travel,  or  hard  usage  anywhere,  this 
Ferrostat  is  a  dandy. 

{Continued  on  page  S5^) 
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DON'T  TOUR  without  a 


CoMlarta  of  a  winding 
druni,  lever  cranky 
40 ft. of  st^eL  cable, 
Iwo  7  ft.  rhAlna  jumI 
timeiukw.  Weighs 
anljr  38  ttn.  ftnd  Koea 
in  apmee  Ax&%t€in. 

The  motorist  who  has  this  wonderful  and  power- 
ful little  device  iti  his  tool  box  never  fears  road 
conditions.  He  knows  that  the  moment  his  car 
nets  stucit  In  tlie  mud.  sklda  into  a  ditch  or  avertunw,  he  b4« 
emeif^ui  help  at  hA'trt.  No  motor lat.  cjui  foraaec  thew  ac- 
cicl«>Di4.  Thfty  coitic  wlthHijt  warning,  and  ure  Ukrty  to  hmppen 
to  «vffn  the  taant  «*jLp«irl*?oc(d  moiorltts.  You  may  he  m Ilea  from 
the  nearffit  tioUBe  whon  an  n«ckleJ)t  Mppens.  or  you  nany  sKUl 
from  ft  perfectly  good  road  Into  a  ditfb.  It  Is  at  aru'h  Umva  tlinl 
you  will  blcaa  the  day  ymi  bouglil  powerful  Utile  Pull-U-Oul. 
If  your  car  «otH  stiirli  In  hub-de<t>  mijd.  Pull-U-<Jut  wlllhiive 
you  out  and  an  your  wny  rpjolclns  Inside  10  uilnulw,  wit  Ijotii  de- 
lay, troublp.  ejtpcmie,  nrflftm.a«p  torarorrlothCD,  Unald«l,aboy 
with  a  Pii.U-17-Oiii  ranpull  !i5,(MK>  lb  tturo  out  of  li  Lib-deep  mud 
easily .  H  combines  a  r«iculn«  devire  and  a  tow  llme^two 
thlJidsa  Tcrv  auto  thotttd  have.     Very  Intcrfsting  booklet  free. 

Does  Wonders  in  Factory,  Garage,  Reimir  Shop 

Dom  ttiB  work  of  a  nujnber  uf  rtuUn  bUK-kN,  bi-canae  It  can  b** 
easily  moved  about  by  one  msLU  and  iimtl  wliej>"vi.'r  iM'rdict.L  Fulla 
as  wellaa  Urtaj  U  UKht«r  ihan  n  ctinkci  b\uck.  batibinKprreaeli.  wlU 
work  In  any  prj«Klon,  oqaIa  Ufs  than  half  and  will  do  t^ftiiigg  and 
puUlnii  Jnba  that  now  reQtilre  aevtral  mt-n.  Lirti  a.biKi  IIh  , 
puUs  100.000  lbs.  on  wheels,  (Larger  aism  have  grt^uter  eapac(iy). 

Pull-U-Out  Sales  Company.^ltf  K'A'o! 


Pull-U-Out  Portable  Crane 

We  also  make  a  wonder  fid  portable  eratie.  Weljjbii  only 
300  Ifw.;  Ufta  KXX)  lbs,-  uft  0  in,  EafiSly  movwl  wbCfi»VCT 
needed.  Wllt>-Jt>lote<J:  ean  be  put  tOKr-ttn-r  In  a  fen**  mlniitea 
with  an  9  wrench.  H  n^  lor?u<  r  reiiclt :  w  e1^  hn  abou  I  S  us  mu«h 
aa  othvr  cramw  n  f « 's  n  i "  * -i  ]k<.^  't  j-  etwt  1  n»j  i  w  Icp  tw  mu  eh .  Pii  II- 
UOut  easily  del u«  I     I    '   !      '  1  for  other  pulling  and  botetlng. 

Guar«iit)ecd 
and  «lilppeid  on 
m  atiic-tl.v  make 


E^ 


jgaaz^yyyi^j;  vva; 


iUayi 


-^  GERMANTOWN 
'^^ASTER  HUNTCR 

THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  TRAIL  AX  EVER  HADE 

Thii  U  tKt  ax  with  th»  thiti  blad«.  It  givca  a 
deep  clean  cut,  and  is  balanced  to  A  perfcci  swing. 
Made  of  the  finest  at  eel  procur&ble  and  tcfnpered 
individually.  Every  ai  tested.  Alt  proportions  ex- 
actly right.  Handie  that  won't  come  out,  Drivet 
nails  Of  pegs  tike  a  hammer.  The  only  an  that  satis^ 
fics  the  apcricnccd  woodsman.  Price  |1.2S  and 
1 1,50.  including  holster.  Ask  yoyr  dealer  or 
write  to  us, 

Genoaiitowii  Tool  Works,  Pbitadelphiat  Pa. 

l^ranch:  62  East  Lake  Strc^t^  Chicaieo,  111- 


THE  RED-E 

FOLDING 
8R0ILER-ST0VE 

Sets  up  anjrw'hcre. 
Keeps  the  heat  where 
vDuwantit.  Dralt&t 
back  oontTola  fire. 

_.   Cool  to  workati  Upea 

any  lecLEth  fuel.  Safe  in  wood b.  Koloof«partfl.  Welded 
steel  grate  fastened  to  back  by  Bpecialalniing  hinge*  Big 
enou>3i  to  cr>ukfor  12,  Seta  up  and  foldfl  instanUy,  CXeao 
to  carry  when  folded.    Honestly  mado. 

BETTER  THAN  A  BROILER  OR  A  STOVE 
Prlc9t  comptatfl  ft2-60 

Sixm  Wt  tS.     ihidiii.  <07Uii  I  incA  thidk,     JThaM  dom  Tt  etwtm  mrtrm. 
Aik  vfvur  d«»l^"r.    If  h"?  rio't  tmivi'\f  »""«>  •«"nJ  "*  ^becfc,  and  wttwlll««ad 

THE HED-E  CO.,    Il  E.  Broad  St.    Columbua,  O. 
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It  is  made  in  one  and  two-quart  sizes,  either  nickel 
or  gun  metal  finish.    There  is  but  fifty  cents  difference 

in  the  finishes.  If 
one  cares  for  looks  at 
all,  and  is  ready  to 
spend  either  six  or 
nine  dollars  for  the 
sake  of  hot  or  cold 
drinks  on  a  trip,  he 
will  be  likely  to  add 
fifty  cents  more. 
However,  the  gun 
metal  is  obtainable, 
and  just  as  service- 
able. 

There  need  be  no 
further  argument 
about  the  vacuum 
bottle  and  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it 
works.  It  will  keep 
hot  or  cold  liquids 
at  approximately 
even  temperature  for 
almost  unbelievable 
hours.  If  you're 
touring  and  can't 
trust  the  water,  or 
your   throat   without 


The  new  idea  in  this  vacuum 

bottle    is   that    the    interior 

doesn't  break 


wish    to   clear   the   dust    from 
stopping,  such  a  container  is  invaluable. 

Get  Out  of  the  Mud  (2) 

"VT'OU  ban  educated.  I  ban  strong,*'  were  always 
'■  the  words  of  my  friend  Ole  in  Michigan.  He  was 
speaking  to  Henry,  who  owned  the  cut-over  land 
which  they  were  clearing.  When  Henry  had  placed 
the  lever,  Ole  put  his  wonderful  strength  to  work  and 
the  log  or  stump  moved.  Although  he  was  half  simple 
from  a  blow  on  the  head  when  a  boy,  he  realized  the 
difference  between  intelligent  application  of  force  and 
mere  brute  strength.  Both  profited  thereby  and  the 
work  progressed. 

Too  many  owners  and  drivers  of  automobiles  are 
not  so  intelligent  as  half-fitted  Ole.  The  best  as  well 
as  the  quickest  way  to  do  heavy  work  is  to  prepare  for 


it  before  it  comes  along.  There  is  a  little  automobile 
accessory  called  PULL-U-OUT  which  is  built  on 
sound  principles  and  is  handy  in  a  dozen  places.  It 
weighs  26  pounds,  but  is  so  geared  that  its  power  is  an 
abnost  inconceivable  number  of  times  its  weight. 

PuU-U-Out  is  a  machine  with  a  cog  wheel  of  small 
diameter  working  within  another  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions, worked  by  a  ratchet  handle.  Hand  power  ex- 
erted is  multiplied  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
learned  in  the  study  of  physics.  Mechanical  princi- 
ples do  not  fail.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  fourteen- 
inch  leverage  afforded  by  the  adjustable  handle.  Add 
to  this  the  small  double-pulleyed  block  working  freely 
between  the  thing  to  be  moved  and  the  fixed  pulley 
near  the  windlass  and  you  have  the  thing  as  it  is.  Ole 
would  have  stood  in  wonderment  and  so  will  you. 

Do  you  want  your  car  raised  from  the  garage  floor 
^nd  swung  free  at  one  end? 

Do  you  want  the  body  free  from  the  chassis? 

Pull-U-Out  is  the  most  compact  and  serviceable 
portable  crane  I  have  seen. 

And  that  isn't  all.  This  little  giant  packs  into  a  box 
about  14  X  9  X  7  inches.  This  includes  two  strong 
chains  with  the  proper  hooks,  and  three  cast  steel  posts 
13  inches  long,  reinforced  by  ribs.  If  you  want  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  force  they  will  withstand  when  properly 
driven  into  the  ground,  drive  one  of  similar  length 
into  the  ground  and  try  to  pull  it  out  with  a  rope 
placed  horizontally.  Then  place  three  of  them  in  line, 
fasten  the  rope  to  all  three,  and  pull  against  them  all. 

When  your  car  is  mired,  the  above  is  the  procedure 
— if  you  have  your  PuU-U-Out  along.  A  chain  at- 
tached to  the  car,  another  to  the  three  stakes,  and  the 
little  machine  in  between  will  save  many  a  backache. 
Not  only  will  it  save  that,  but  it  may  save  a  night  or  a 
day  in  the  mud.  Perhaps  it  will  even  save  the  neces- 
sity of  hitting  Billy  Sunday's  famous  sawdust  trail. 

Figure  it  out  if  you  are  mechanically  inclined. 
Fourteen-inch  leverage  on  a  cogwheel  of  one  and  one- 
half  inches;  this  cog  applied  to  an  internal  gearing 
of  five  inches.  The  outside  of  this  latter  is  the  wind- 
lass. The  whole  connected  with  a  fixed  pulley  of  two- 
inch  diameter,  and  a  double  pulley  each  of  two-inch 
diameter. 

Anyhow  it  is  a  very  powerful  ancf  valuable  acces- 
sory for  which  you  will  find  a  baker's  dozen  of  uses. 


Editor,  THE  OPEN  ROAD 
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The  stays  and  braces  are  light  but  strong  and 
v.'ill  not  get  out  of  order.  A  full-size  double  bed. 


Simple  as  a  Jack-Knif  e 

The    TENTOBED 

stretches  the  canvas  springs  as  you 
want  them.  Every  hinge  works  as 
efficiently  as  a  Jack-Knife. 

Mechanically  Correct        

Maximum  Comfort 


For  Home,  Summer 
Camp,   Automobile 

A  TENTOBED 
TOUR 

is  a  Continuous  Joy 

Try  The  TENTO- 
BED on  your  run- 
ning-board. Only  4 
ft.  6  in.  X  8 in.  Weight 
less  than  65  lbs.     (See  picture  below) 

Dealer  and  user — let  us  send  particulars. 

TENTOBED  COMPANY 

218  So.  Wabash  Avenue      Dept.  15      Chicago,  ill. 


Sh&ve  with  Jin  Onp 
and  you'll  shave 
with  a  smile 

/  Wide  looks  like  a  crofjs- 
I  ciitsjvv.  Moisture  caiiics 
■  inviaibk  ni^t  to  torm  be- 
m  _    !w«a  the  liny  i«*Th  Tbju'i 

B  ^i^wS  FRLE—S^mplc  cf  } 
^L  ^^^T^  In^  Cine  ind  Raicor 
^^"*''       *       '    c'  Circular 


B-t^-One  on  CoT 


.V. 


ABook  Every  Anglei 
Should  Have 


IT  contains  s  lot  ol  valuable  la- 
lormatinti  onbaitcastiag.bin  U 
on  the  kind  ot  tackle  (what  and 
what  m*yt  to  lifio )  etc,     Ono  tdftof 
oil  outdoor  sports  say«"lt  b«lones 
to  every  acieler's  library.*' 

Yoyr  eopT  of  this  book  ii  waitlnjt 

[of  yourname  and  address.  We  will 

fiend  It  (re&.  Even  If  ycm  havo  Dever 

fished,  ftcnd  for  a  copF  auyway  aa  IC 

li  tyill  ^i  valuable  bU^ta  to  bei^tmerfl. 

Send  a  post  card  tor  your  copy  today. 

South  Bend  Bait  O. 

mm 


THB  OPEN  ROAD  will  asswer'your  Motor  and  Travel  questions. 


The  Council  Fire 


SDITSDBY 

L.  STEWART  WELLS 


Canoes  —  Snakes  —  Fishing  — 
Tackle  and  Equipment  for  the  Summer 


The  Canoe  for  You 


DO  you  know  your  Kipling?  Then  of  course  you 
remember  those  lines  from  In  the  Neolithic  Age — 
those  lines  that  are  so  truly  simple  and  so  simply  true 
that  we  only  had  to  have  their  verity  pointed  out  to  us 
in  order  to  recognize  it. 

'•There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing  tribal 
lays,  and  every  single  one  of  them  is  right!" 


must  be  built  on  certain  lines.  Is  your  cruising  ground 
among  the  rivers  where  the  waters  are  angry  and  the 
rapids  just  that?  Then  your  canoe  must  be  something 
else  again. 

Of  this  later.  First  let  us  divide  the  whole  canoe 
family  into  two  general  types — those  made  of  wood 
throughout   and   those  built  of  canvas  over  a  thin 


A  sponson 

' 

\ 

canoe  rigged 

\ 

with  a  lateens 

'  Y 

sail  and  lee 

■  -i^ 

boards.  It  is 

r  r^y 

made  by  the 
W.H.Mullin 

*> 

\ 

\ 

Company 

Y 

of  Salem, 

Y 

Ohio 

,^ 

^^m^0 

Sponsons 
insure  perfect 
safety  and  do 

not  retard 
thtf  speed  to 

any  Breat 
degree.  When 
on  a  level  ked 
they  are  well 

above  the 

water  line 


Which  holds  good  not  only  for  tribal  lays  but  for 
shoes  and  ships  and  sealing  wax  and  cabbages  and 
kings  and  editorials  and— oh,  yes — canoes. 

If  you  are  an  experienced  canoeist  stop  right  here 
for  you  will  learn  nothing  from  what  follows,  but  if 
you  are  one  of  that  army  which  is  deserting  the 
Country  Gub  and  the  hotel  grill  this  summer  in  favor 
of  a  real  vacauon  read  on,  for  this  is  written  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  save  you  from  buying  an  utterly 
unsuitable  canoe,  just  because  the  color  of  its  paint 
and  the  conversarien  of  a  persuasive  salesperson  make 
a  pleasing  combination. 

Know  then,  that  the  proper  craft  for  you,  Mr. 

Novice,  is  purely  a  matter  of  geography.    Do  you  live 

in  the  lake  country,  where  the  seas  are  apt  to  be  high 

and  the  winds  are  somerimes  higher?  Then  your  canoe 

IM41 


wooden  shell.  The  first  is  of  Canadian  origin,  though 
it  is  popular  on  this  side  of  the  border.  It  is,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  devoid  of  seats  and  the  paddlers  kneel  on  the 
bottom  leaning  against  the  thwarts  for  support — the 
other  is  the  white  man's  adaptation  of  the  original  bark 
model  of  the  Indians  with  cane  bow  and  stem  seats 
added  and  painted  canvas  replacing  the  bark.  Birch 
canoes  of  Indian  manufacture  may  still  be  had,  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between  and  they  are  decidedly 
not  for  the  novice. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  will  do  your  cruising  in  a 
river  region.  There  are  two  of  you,  of  course,  and 
your  canoe  is  sixteen  feet  long.  You  will  run  rapids 
where  there  arc  rocks  and  whirlpools  and  much  white 
water  and  so  your  craft  must  be  modeled  to  handle 
(ConltfitMtf  on  pagt  SS7) 
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«PuU*'-Bang-«Smash" 


That's  the  country -wide  noise  of  the  hour  I 

Today,  out  at  the  country  dubs,  instead  of  the 
old  familiar  "Fore"  of  the  golfer  and  the  "Whack" 
of  his  driver,  you  hear  the  "Pull"— Bang— "Smash" 
of  the  trapebooters — for  they  are  the  sportsmen  of 
the  hour. 

There's  no  need  to  give  up  all  sport  this  year. 
But  now's  your  chance  to  get  in  on  a  sport  that's 
timely  and  really  vitaL  Hang  up  your  golf  bag  this 
summer  and  get  a  gun — join  the  big  army  of  trap 
shooters. 

Easy  to  "g«t  onto" 

At  the  traps  you  always  find  an  "old  hand"  glad 
to  stand  by  and  coach  you  whil^  you  shoot  your 
first  string.  You  will  soon  "get  onto"  the  flying 
targets.  In  trapshooting  you  doa't  aim  as  you  do  in 
shooting  at  a  &Eed  target.  You  just  keep  your  eye 
on  that  little  flying  "bird"  and  your  gun  instinc- 
tively follows  into  line. 

Once  you  fit  a  gunstock  to  your  shoulder  and  "get 
onto"  the  flying  target,  you  are  a  confirmed  trap- 
shooter. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  dub  in  your  own  ndgh- 
borhood  where  you  can  start  right  in.  If  not,  write 
to  us  and  we  will  hdp  get  the  dub  started. 

Starting  the  sport  right  —  the  gun  to  use 

To  itart  tmtbooting  right  it  Is  most  important  to  get 
the  ri|^t  lort  of  sun. 
To  handle  wuU  and  permit  quick  and  accurate  pointing. 


a  gun  must  be  properly  balanced.  It  must  not  be  mussle- 
heavy  or  have  too  much  of  its  weight  in  the  breech  or  in  the 
stock. 

On  account  of  its  safety,  strength,  lightness  and  balance, 
the  Winchester  shotgun  has  been  classed  by  critical  experts 
"The  Perfect  Oun.'*^   It  is  the  choice  of  trap^hooters  the 


The  Wfaichester  sboteun  is  made  in  both  the  hammer  and 
hammerless  models.  The  Model  12,  hammerless,  is  made  in 
the  standard  12  and  16  gauges  and  also  in  the  lighter  20 
gauge  more  popular  with  women  and  new  shooters  because 
of  its  lightness  and  very  slight  recoil.  The  ammunition  for 
the  20  gauge  gun  costs  less. 

For  Uiose  who  prefer  a  hammer  gun,  there  is  the  Model  97, 
12  and  16  gauge,  practically  the  same  as  the  Model  12  but 
withl 


What  the  name  "Winchester"  means 

The  Winchester  Company  makes  a  gun  that  cannot  be 
dtmUcated  by  any  other  manufacturer. 

No  Winchester  barrel  varies  one  one-thousandth  of  an 
indk  firom  a  straight  line,  or  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  thiclmess  or  diiuneter. 

Every  gun  or  rifle  that  bears  the  name  "Winchester" 
is  fired  over  fifty  times  with  excess  loads  for  strength,  smooth 
action  and  accuracy. 

This  care  in  manufacturing  explains  why  Winchesters  are 
used  by  experts  everywhere. 

Write  for  the  Winchester  Catalog 

For  more  detailed  descriptioo  of  these  guns  ask  your 
dealer  for  the  new  1917  Winchester  catalog,  or  send  direct 
to  us  for  it.  We  have  prepared  an  interesting  illustrated 
booklet  on  the  Sport  of  Trapshooting.  Your  dealer  can 
supply  you  with  one,  or  we  will  send  you  a  copy  free  upon 
request. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company 
Dept.  40.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MODEL  12 — Hammerless,  Take-down  Relating  Sholgun.  MatU  in  12  tauge,  weight 
abomi  7^  tbs.;  in  16  gauge.  Height  about  6  Ihs.;  in  20  gauge,  weight  about  6  lbs.  —  more 
popular  with  womtn  and  new  shooters,  because  of  its  lightness  and  very  slight  recoil. 


MODEL  97— Take-down  or  Solid  Frame  Repeating  Shotgun.  Take-down  models  made  in  t2 
'"^f'^'^i^  «*o"<  7H  lbs.;  in  16  gauge  weight  about  7H  lbs.  Solid  frame  made  in  12  gauge 
only.  1  he  favortte  with  shooters  who  prefer  a  sUde  forearm  repeating  gun  with  a  hammer. 

JVINCHESTEK 
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The  Kennebec  Torpedo,  a  new  model  that  is  at  once  graceful  in  line  and  thoroughly  practical.    Note  the  speedy 
ends.    The  Torpedo  is  built  on  the  new  principle  noted  on  another  page 


The  Guide's  Model  of  the  Chestnut  Canoe  Company.  An  exceptionally. strong  canoe  that  makes  an  ideal  river 

craft.  Note  the  open  gunwales 


The  same  canoe  in*profile.  Observe  how  bow  and  stem  curve  upward  to  facilitate  rapid  running.  Though  made 

in  Canada  it  is  of  the  American  canvas  type 


^H^H^^^H 

^^^^^^^   - 

^iStj/tK^i  * '^ ( iitinWIIflllHiii i^^WflMH 

^^J 

^^^^^^^^HH 

The  Lakefield  close  rib  metallic  joint  canoe.  Note  the  absence  of  seats.   An  all  wood  model  of  great  strength 

and  good  lines.   Profile  below 


And  below  is  another  Yankee,  the  square  stem  Kennebec  made  in  Waterville,  Maine.    Used  with  an  outboard 
motor  It  makes  a  handy  craft  for  cruising  and  fishing 
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readily  and  respond  quickly.     First  it  must  be  fast 

which  means  narrow,  pointed  ends  that  will  enable  it 

to  cut  the  water  like  a  knife  and  a 

beam  of  not  less  than  32  inches.    Also 

it  should  be  rounded  on  the  bottom 

and  should  be  fairly  straight  as  to 

sides  without  much  tumble  home.  One 

foot  is  a  good  depth  for  river  work. 

These  things  make  for  speed. 

Picture  yourself  shooting  a  rapid — 
there  are  menacing  rocks  and  wicked, 
snatching  currents  and  so,  of  course, 
you  will  have  to  be  able  to  swing 
your  canoe  from  side  to  side  as  rapidly  ^^Tl 
and  as  surely  as  a  polo  player  turns  , 
his  mount.  Hence  the  ends  of  your 
canoe  must  not  be  down  in  the  water 
where  they  will  have  to  be  pushfd 
through  in  order  to  turn. 

Your  rapid-runner  must  curve  along 
the  keel  so  that  bow  and  stern  will  be 
higher  than  at  the  center  which  will 
enable  it  to  pivot  amidships  quickly 
and  completely  when  occasion  de 
mands.  From  stem  to  stern  should 
run  a  shoe  keel — a  broad,  flat  tapering 
piece  of  wood  perhaps  half  an  inch  thick  and  three 
inches  wide  at  its  widest  part.  This  will  not  interfere 
with  the  free  management  of  the  craft  and  will  serve 
to  protect*  the  bottom  from  contact  with  rocks.  Such 
a  canoe  should  not  weigh  more  than  sixty-five  pounds, 
easy  to  portage  and  plenty  heavy  enough  in  construc- 
tion to  withstand  the  strain  of  river  travel. 

On  the  open  waters  of  the  lakes  an  entirely  different 
model  is  needed.  Here  speed  must  be  sacrificed  to 
safety.  The  ends  must  be  broad  and  not  so  pointed, 
the  better  to  withstand  the  choppy  seas  without  diving. 
The  bottom  must  be  quite  flat  to  insure  greater  buoy- 
ancy, and  the  bow  and  stern  must  lie  well  down  in  the 
water  otherwise  the  wind  will  grip  them  and  fling  the 
craft  around  in  spite  of  your  best  efforts. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  tumble  home;  that  is, 
the  sides  should  curve  well  inboard  at  the  top  which 
will  help  to  keep  broadside  rollers  from  coming  into 
your  midst.  A  narrow  keel  an  inch  deep  will  be  of 
great  help  in  holding  a  straight  course  in  a  high  wind 
and  the  stability  of  the  canoe  will  be  increased  if  the 
flat  floor  is  carried  well  into  the  ends,  thus  distributing 
the  weight  more  evenly  than  in  the  river  model.  Your 
lake  canoe  should  weigh  not  more  than  seventy  pounds, 
should  be  thirty-four  inches  wide,  and  thirteen  or  four^ 
teen  inches  in  depth. 

For  use  on  the  small  sheltered  lake  or  peaceful 
streamlet,  a  canoe  should  be  as  light  in  weight  as  is 
consistent  with  durable  construction,  it  need  not  exceed 
eleven  inches  in  depth,  thirty-two  inches  in  width,  and 
it  should  have  high  pointed  ends.    The  bottom  should 


be  somewhat  rounded  and  it  should  be  suited  in  grace 
of  line  and  trimness  to  its  destined  cargo  of  cushions 
and  girl. 

These  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  line  to  be 
looked  for  in  buying  a  canoe  and  they  are  the  same 
whether  you  decide  upon  a  wooden  or  canvas  one.  The 
choice  between  these  becomes  largely  one  of  details  of 
construction.  In  a  wooden  canoe  look  for  smoothness 
of  exterior  surfaces  and  tightness  of  seams.  Be  sure 
that  the  ribs  are  sufficient  in  number  to  insure  strength 
without  absolute  rigidity  and  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  method  of  battening  the  planking,  for  the 
wooden  canoe  is  apt  to  open  up  when  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  any  length  of  time.  Some  manufacturers  have 
made  a  tight  joint  without  materially  increasing  the 
weight  by  introducing  a  thin  strip  of  metal  bent  at 
right  angles  on  both  edges  and  placed  as  shown  in  the 
drawing  so  as  to  cover  the  seam. 

The  chief  enemy  of  the  canvas  canoe  is  sand.  Taken 
into  the  craft  it  is  apt  to  work  its  way  between  the 
canvas  and  the  wood  and  once  there  it  will  grind  its 
way  through  the  fabric  and  cause  a  leak.  For  this 
reason  you  should  buy  a  canoe  of  the  open  gunwale  type 
which  may  be  freed  of  sand  at  each  stoppage  by  merely 
turning  it  upside  down. 

Again,  if  an  abrasion  in  the  surface  paint  is  allowed 
to  go  unrepaired  for  any  length  of  time  the  fiber  of  the 
canvas  between  layers  of  paint  will  soak  up  water  like  a 


How  the  metallic  rib  is  placed  over  the  seam 
to  prevent  leakage 

sponge  and  this  will  eventually  rot  out  the  fabric  from 
stem  to  stern  and  in  the  mean  time  will  add  pounds  to 
the  weight  of  the  canoe.  This  danger  is  greatly  reduced 
by  the  novel  form  of  construction  introduced  in 
Kennebec  canoes  and  shown  here,  where  the  canvas 
is  placed  between  two  protecting  layers  of  wood. 

If  some  enterprising  maker  of  canoes  would  treat 
his  canvas  by  a  process  which  rendered  the  absorption 
of  water  impossible,  this  disadvantageous  feature 
would  be  done  away  with  for  all  time. 

Two  new  types  of  canoes  have  been  developed  or 

late — the  sponson  and  the  square  sterned.    The  spon- 

son  has  built-in  water-tight  air  chambers  running  along 

the  sides  as  shown  in  the  photograph  of  the  sailirg 

{Continued  on  page  560) 


The  Peterborough  Racer  shows  speed  in  every  line  of  its  construction.  At  another-»ine  we  shall 


have  more  to  say  of  it 


ne  we  shall 
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REPEATING  SHOTGUNS 


RE  you  one  of  the  thousands  of  men  who 
will  be  selecting  a  new  gun  this  year? 

As  a  sportsman,  all  you  know  about  guns  and  evcry^ 
thing  you  want  in  your  gun,  should  lead  you  to 
Remington  UMC 

The  Remington  UMC  Pkcmp  Qun  if  youc  choice  is  for 

the  hand  operaied  repeater — 

TKe  Renrungcon  UMC  Autoloading  Shotgtm  if  you  prefer 
that  type  of  arm. 

These  arc  the  shotguns  of  the  day — as  dean  and  effi- 
cient in  results s^  in  appearance.  Solid  breech^  hammerless 
—  strong,  simple^  workmanlike^  their  shooting  qualities 
in  the  field  and  at  the  traps  attested  by  diousands  of 
spottsmen  of  the  very  first  class. 

And  for  your  Ammunition  —  if  you  are  guided  by  the 
men  in  the  front  rank  of  the  shooting  game,  you  will 
use  Remington  UMC  Steel  Lined  "Speed  Shells"  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others. 

We  are  well  within  the  truth  when  we  say  that  diese 
shells— the  "Arrow"  and  "Nicro  Qub"  smokeless — have 
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REMINGTON 
,    UMC 


.    "♦»il 


SieeLLined 


^SHOT  SHELLS  ^i- 


the  most  forccfiil  body  of  public  oplnioa  in  their  favor 
ever  put  bchiiiid  a  make  of  shotgun  ammunicion. 

You  know  what  that  stetl  lining  means  ^ — the  punchy 
the  penecmtion,  that  extra  m^c^gin  of  ipeed  that  counts 
in  restilts. 

Wherever  you  go  m  this  country  you  will  fmd 
Remington  UMC. 

You  see  the  guns,  the  rifles,  the  shotshells  and 
me  tallies  in  the  hands  of  sportsmen  everybody  knows 
and  respects. 

And  whcneva:  you  find  a  leading  dealer,  you  sec  the 
Red  Bail  Mark  of  Remington  UMC  prominent  in  his 
stock ^the  Sign  of  Sportsmen's  Headquarters  in 
every  town. 

Sold  by  Sporting  Goods  Dealers 
ill  Your  Town 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

t,itt!f$i  ManufdctuTm  afFittarmi  antl  Ammttmlwn  in  the  IVuTtd 

Woalwoitli  Bui]dii3£f  Hew  Yott 

REMINGTON  UMC  OF  CANADA,  Umited 
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A  good  shape  for  a  lake  canoe.  Flat  bottom 
and  plenty  of  tumble  home 

canoe.  These  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  canoe 
unsinkable  and  eliminate  all  danger.  The  sponsons 
interfere  in  no  way  with  paddling  since  they  ride  well 
above  the  water  line. 

The  square  stern  was  developed  for  use  with  the 
outboard  4notor  which  has  become  so  popular  of  late. 
Becau^j^  of  its  li^tness  and  general  handiness  the 
canoe  Ss^beautifuHy  adapted  for  this  form  of  recreation 


Built  for  river  work.    Straight  on  the  sides  and 
rounded  as  to  bottom.  A  good  section 

and  thus  equipped  it  makes  an  ideal   fishing   craft. 

The  various  types  mentioned  by  no  means  comprise 
the  whole  family.  There  are  special  models  for  racing, 
slim  narrow  affairs  capable  of  great  speed,  such  as  the 
Peterborough  shown  in  our  photograph.  There  are 
huge  freight  carriers  of  oui  northern  waters  built  for 
hard  knocks  and  capable  of  packing  tons,  little  one- 
man  c^ii6^s  for  the  solitary  trapper,  and  "war  canoes" 
that  take  six  or  more  paddles  to  the  side. 

Some  of  these  I  will  describe  in  due  season. 

Foiling  the  Serpent's  Tooth 

THE  First  Snake  (undoubtedly  a  fu)  blarneyed 
the  First  Woman  and  in  doing  so  conferred  upon 
the  sons  of  Adam,  even  unto  the  present  generauon, 
the  right  to  blame  womankind  for  all  of  their  troubles. 
And  does  chivalrous,  broad-minded  Man  ;  corn  to 
make  use  of  the  privilege?  Oh  my,  no!  He  works  it  to 
death!  More  than  this,  the  Lord  of  Creadon  has  added 
Ingratitude  to  his  long  list  of  virtues,  for  he  has  set 
himself  to  loathing  the  whole  reptilian  tribe  with  a 
hatred  almost  Teutonic  in  its  thoroughness. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
American  snakes  are  not  only  quite  harmless  but  of 
actual  benefit  to  humans  (living  upon,  as  th'^ydo, 
the  what-you-may-call-*ems  that  destroy  our  crops), 
your  average  man  does  not  hesitate  but  picks  up  what- 
ever weapon  comes  handiest  and  bats  the  inoffensive 
creature  over  the  head.  Why,  yes,  I'm  decidedly 
average — aren't  you  ? 

Our  venomous  snakes  can  be  counted  on  your 
fingers  and  you  could  be  a  finger  (^  two  short  at  that. 


A  few  facts  concerning  them  may  serve  to  make  them 
less  formidable.  A  snake  cannot  strike  more  than  its 
own  length  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  must  be 
fully  coiled.  If  half  its  length  is  coiled  it  can  strike 
just  that  distance  and  no  more. 

Two  or  three  layers  of  woolen  cloth  (as  in  a  spiral 
puttee)  are  practically  snake-proof  armor  since  the 
fangs  will  not  penetrate  to  the  skin  of  the  wearer  and 
once  a  snake  has  struck,  its  venom  is  exhausted  for 
some  time  to  come.  Furthermore  a  snake  will  do  his 
level  best  to  get  out  of  your  way  if  you  give  him  half 
a  chance.  Last  but  not  least,  there  is  no  snake  in 
America  whose  bite  need  prove  fatal,  if  you  will  carry 
with  you  the  few  things  necessary  to  combat  it. 

All  snake  venom  is  the  same  in  its  effect  upon  the 
human  body,  attacking  the  blood  and  paralyzing  the 
motor  and  sensory  nerve  trunks.  The  symptoms  are 
unmistakable — sharp  pain  and  swelling,  acceleration 
of  the  heart  action  and  respiration  followed  by  a  slow- 
ing down  of  both,  blindness,  dizziness,  and  finally 
paralysis.  Death  follows,  provided  the  poison  sacs 
of  the  snake  contained  a  fatal  dose  of  venom  at  the 
time  of  the  attack — a  condition  which  does  not  neces- 
sarily exist  since  it  may  have  been  expended  or  dimin- 
ished shortly  before. 

Quite  naturally,  m^n  is  more  often  bitten  in  the 
leg  or  foot  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  and  this 
is  fortunate  for  the  victim  for  two  reasons.  It  is  much 
more  easy  to  dress  one's  own  leg  without  assistance 
than  it  is  to  perform  the  same  service  for  an  arm  or 
for  the  trunk  and  furthermore  the  nearer  the  extremi- 
ties the  infecuon  takes  place  the  more  time  one  has  to 
apply  first  aid  before  the  poison  works  into  the  system. 

Here  is  what  to  carry  when  you  go  into  the  woods 
during  the  snake  season.  A  sharp  knife  (not  to  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose),  a  package  of  compressed 
absorbent  cotton,  a  stick  of  silver  nitrate,  a  bottle  of 
strychnia  sulphate  tablets  (1-30  gr.),  and  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe.  Wrap  all  these  in  a  strong  cotton 
handkerchief. 

Now  suppose  you  have  been  bitten.  Expose  the 
place  and  tie  your  handkerchief  around  the  limb,  abooe 
the  wound.  Insert  a  srick  under  the  handkerchief  and 
turn  it  until  you  have  stopped  the  circulauon.  Now 
take  your  knife  and  make  two  deep  cuts  in  the  shape 
of  an  X  over  the  fang  marks.  Let  it  bleed  freely  and 
if  its  location  is  such  as  to  make  it  possible  suck  it  to 
draw  out  the  blood.  If  your  mouth  is  sound  this  can- 
not hurt  you  and  even  if  the  venom  finds  its  way  into 
your  stomach  it  will  do  you  no  harm.  Use  the  absorbent 
cotton  to  sponge  away  the  blood. 

Let  the  wound  bleed  a  little  longer  than  you  feel 
you  should  and  then  take  your  silver  nitrate  pencil 
and  burn  it  out  thoroughly.  Now  gradually  loosen 
your  handkerchief,  stopping  every  once  in  a  while  so 
as  not  to  permit  too  much  of  the  infected  blood  to 
enter  the  system  at  one  rime. 

If,  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time  you  feel  no 
ill  effects,  put  a  piece  of  cotton  over  the  wound, 
wrap  your  handkerchief  around  it,  put  on  your  clothes 
and  be  on  your  way.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  be- 
come dizzy  get  out  your  hypodermic  and  fill  it  with 
water  in  which  one  of  the  strychnia  tablets  has  been 
ConUnusd  on  Page  jtf  2) 
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THE  FIRST  LAW  OF  THE  WOODS 

IS 

''Make    Yourself    as    Comfortable    as    Possible" 

Only  the  tenderfoot — the  man  of  no  experience — is  strong  for  "  roughing  "  it. 
The  real  woodsman  looks  for  conveniences  and  bodily  comforts,  for  without  them 
life  in  the  open  is  an  abomination.  Are  you  forsaking  the  Country  Club  for  the 
Country  this  summer?  Do  you  want  a  real  honest-to-goodness  vacation?  Then 
go  to  the  woods  by  all  means  but  ^o  in  comfort  with 

McKIERNAN'S  CAMPERS'  HOME 

Here    is    the    Camping    Problem   in   a  Nutshell 

A  complete  camp  capable  of  accommodating  four  persons,  consisting  of  a  7  x  8-foot  army  duck  wall 
tent,  two  4  X  7-foot  spring  beds,  a  table  four  feet  long  and  a  yard  wide  and  two  camp  stools — ^AU 
nested  in  the  table  top  making  a  case  11  x  18x48  inches  weighing  150  pounds. 

It  Goes  Where  You  Go  and 
It's  There  When  You  Want  It 

Will  pay  foritaelfin  a  weeka  outing 
On  the  running  board  of  your  car,  in  your 
boat,  lashed  to  a  pack  saddle  or  it  may  be 
checked  as  baggage  on  the  railroad!  It  pro- 
vides the  maximum  of  camp  comfort  with 
the  minimum  of  trouble.  It  can  be  set  up 
in  less  Uian  fifteen  minutes. 


"^ 


Ask  your  dealer  and  if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  direct  for  our  descriptive  circular. 


CAMPERS  COMPACT  OUTFITTING  CO. 


430  South  Gresn  St. 


D«pt.  C. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  OPEN  ROAD  will  answer  your  Motor  and  Travel  ^ueationa^     ^^ 
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dissolved.  Shoot  the  contents  into  your  upper  arm  (ask 
your  physician  to  show  you  how  it  is  done)  and  con- 
tinue the  dose  every  quarter  of  an  hour  until  you  feel 
yourself  again. 

And  above  all,  disabuse  your  mind  of  the  time 
honored  fallacy  that  drinking  all  the  whiskey  in  the 
world  will  cure  a  snake  bite.  The  facts  are  quite  the 
reverse.  Whiskey  and  snakes  have,  it  is  true,  a  very 
definite  relationship  but  even  then  thf  snakes  ain't  red! 

Every  Dogfish  Has  His  Day 

LAST  summer  I  went  surf  fishing.  At  the  end  of 
two  hours  I  had  beached  no  less  than  twenty-six 
dogfish  I  Now  as  you  probably  know  there  is  about 
as  much  fight  in  a  dogfish  as  there  is  in  an  old  shoe 
and  they  are  just  about  equally  useful.  Furthermore 
they  are  disgustingly  greedy  and  it  usually  requires  a 
deal  of  unpleasant  surgical  work  if  you  are  to  retrieve 
your  hook. 

I  am  a  remarkably  even  tempered  man  (for  an 
editor),  but  when  my  twenty-seventh  cast,  far  out 
into  a  likely  looking  hole,  resulted  in  still  another  of  the 
pesky  species  I  thought  of  the  family  at  home  trust- 
fully leaving  it  to  me  to  supply  the  dinner,  I  remem- 
bered a  few  passing  remarks  of  mine  as  to  my  ability 
to  do  so — I  suddenly  recalled  that  the  Hutchinsons 
were  due  to  dine  with  us  and — well  I  just  naturally 
forgot  my  strict  Presbyterian  training. 

''Sugar  I"   I  remarked  with  some  heat.    "And  again 
sugar!!     I  do  wish  these  horrid  fish  were  decidedly  . 
elsewhere!" 

Of  course  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  you  and 
your  language  was  probably  unfit  for  publication. 

BUT  ALL  THIS  HAPPENED  LAST  YEAR! 

Now  listen  to  what  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  to 
say  about  this  same  dogfish,  now  made  more  palatable 
to  the  ear  with  the  title  of  grayfish.  I  .quote  from  their 
Bulletin  of  May  ist: 

"The  demand  for  grayfish  continues  to  increase  add 
become  more  widely  distributed.  Although  grayfish 
has  been  on  the  market  only  since  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, it  is  now  on  sale  by  retailers  in  thirty  States  and 
the  District  of  G>lumbia.  One  brokerage  firm  in  a 
comparatively  small  city  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has 
sold  8,000  cases  in  two  months,  and  its  output  is  cur^ 
tailed  by  the  difficulty  in  placing  orders  with  the  pack- 
ers. This  will  probably  be  corrected  in  the  near  future, 
as  canning  is  rapidly  increasing  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
will  be  resumed  in  New  England  as  soon  as  the  fish 
arrive,  probably  the  latter  part  of  May. 

"The  Office  of  Home  Economics,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  made  further  experiments  in  feeding 
canned  grayfish  to  human  beings,  and  reports  that  92.8 
per  cent,  of  the  protein  is  digested  as  compared  with 
94.5  per  cent,  in  the  highest-grade  Columbia  River 
salmon,  93.1  per  cent,  in  fresh  mackerel,  and  91.9  per 
cent,  in  fresh  butterfish.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
fats  of  the  grayfish  were  digested  as  compared  with  94.3 
per  cent,  in  salmon,  95.4  per  cent,  in  mackerel,  and 
89.9  per  cent,  in  butterfish.  The  digestibility  of  gray^ 
fish,  therefore,  compares  very  favorably  with  other 
common  food  fishes." 

And  so,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  "Now  look  at  the  darned 


thing!"  No  more  will  the  trail  of  the  surf-fisherman  be 
marked  with  departed  grayfish.  No  indeed!  we  will 
pack  every  last  one  of  them  home  to  be  served  at  the 
family  board.  In  these  days  of  food  conservation  he 
will  be  more  than  welcome  and  the  Bureau  has  on  file 
a  number  of  tempting  recipes  for  his  preparation. 
Go  to  it! 


Now  there  are  Two 
of  us! 

In  spite  of  much  circumstan- 
tial evidence  to  the  contrary 
editors  are  blessed  (or  cursed  if 
you  prefer)  with  quite  a  number 
of  human  failings. 

Hence  when  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  President  of  a 
much  and  justly  famed  automo- 
bile company  I — why,  dam  it  all 
—I  blushed! 

"//  may  Merest  you  to  know 
that  while  there  is  harih^  a  page 
in  any  of  your  issues  that  I  Jo 
not  thoroughly  enjoy,  the  de- 
partment to  which  I  turn  first  to 
glance  through  and  then  last  to 
read  carefully  and  at  my  leisure, 
is  the  Council  Fire  Department, 
arul  there  is  more  than  one  sug" 
gesHon  I  have  gleaned  from  ii 
which  has  been  of  considerable 
help  arul  ben^t  in  my  trips." 


The  Blue  Rock  of  the  Trenches 

LAST  month  under  the  heading  Pigeon  Preparedness, 
I  advocated  trap  shooting  as  a  means  of  preparing 
for  service  at  the  front.  Many  there  were  who  sniffed  at 
my  suggestion.  Perhaps  you  did? 

Yes?  Well  then,  give  ear  to  this  report  from  France 
which  has  since  come  in.  The  most  expert  of  English 
wing  shots  are  stationed  at  intervals  along  the  trenches 
armed  with  shot  guns,  Their's  not  to  stop  the  terrible 
Teuton — that  is  left  to  the  riflemen.  The  game  these 
gentlemen  are  after  is  the  Blue  Roek  bf  the  Trenches 
— the  hand  grenade! 

A  well  centered  shot  will  stop  one  of  these  messengers 
of  death  in  midair.  An  exhilarating  sport  it  must  be — 
if  you  don't  miss  I 
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The  King  of  Sports 

Invigorating — spontaneous — 
and  interesting  to  the  last 
degree — is  trapshooting.  It  is 
the  sport  of  Kings  and  the 
king  of  sports — replete  with 
excitement    and    exhilaration. 

Winging  the  wily  clay  pigeon 
has  become  quite  de  rigueur 
in  smart  country  places  and 
has  proven  a  welcome  boon 
to  both  host  and  hostess  in  the 
entertainment  of  house  parties. 

Write    for    the    ** Sport 
Alluring"  Booklet  No.  56 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington  Delaware 


L^igitize--^ ' ' 
See  TH8  COUNCIL  FIRB  flbr  tolutioo  of  your  ■hooting,  fishing  and  camping  problenu. 
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The  articles  deacribed  below 
have  been  tested  and  approved. 
Complete  infonnation  will  be 
furnished  upon  request.  The 
coupon  on  page  568  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose 


0^ 


Keep  Your  Fish  Cool  (3) 

LAST  September  I  went  up  on  Lake  Ontario  aftei 
bass  and  I  got  'em  —  beautiful,  husky  three- 
pounders.  I  had  them  shipped  here  to  the  office  fcir 
distribution  among  my  fish-hungry,  desk-bound  breth- 
ren— three  I  saved  for  my  own  use.     When  it  came 


It  keeps  your  fish  cool  and  fresh  on  the  journey  home 

time  for  me  to  catch  the  5.30  (Heaven  help  me!  I 
commute)  I  put  some  ice  in  a  tin  tackle  box,  added  my 
fish,  and  started  for  home  in  a  joyful  mood.  I  put  the 
box  in  the  baggage  car  and  took  a  seat  in  the  smoker. 
Presently  the  baggage  man  came  and  regretted  that  he 
couldn't  have  his  car  all  mussed  up  with  water. 

I  took  the  box  out  on  the  platform  and  emptied  off 
as  much  water  as  possible  (nearly  losing  the  best  fish 
in  the  process)  and  carried  it  back  to  the  smoker. 
After  ten  minutes  my  seat  mate  drew  up  his  feet  and 
began  talking  to  himself.  I  went  out  on  the  platform 
with  the  box.  I  went  through  this  emptying  business 
seven  times  in  the  hour  it  takes  to  reach  home! 

Ever  been  there?  Certainly  you  have!  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  be  again. 

Here  is  the  solution.  The  Detroit  Refrigerator  Grip 
was  designed  by  a  fisherman  for  fishermen  and  it  affords 
the  means  of  bringing  your  catch  home  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience.  The  grip  is  well  made,  sturdy, 
and  attractive  in  appearance.  It  consists  of  three 
parts — an  outside  case  built  of  insulating  material  on 
a  metal  frame  and  covered  with  artificial  leather  so 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  traveling  bag,  a  hollow 
walled  white  enameled  metal  fish  container  which  fits 
snugly  into  the  case,  and  a  triangular  ice  chest  which 
rests  upon  the  container  and  fills  the  cover  of  the  case. 
This  ice  chest  has  a  large  opening  to  admit  the  ice  and 


OUTING  service  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  reader.  The  editor 
will  be  glad  to  recommend  reli- 
able sporting  goods  and  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  out- 
door life  and  recreation 


as  it  melts  the  water  drips  from  two  tubes  into  the 
hollow  walls  of  the  fish  container..  Neither  water  nor 
ice  can  come  into  contact  with  the  fish. 

This  simple  scheme  of  operation  keeps  all  four  sides 
of  the  container  cold  and  the  contents  are  kept  in  per- 
fect condition  for  over  twenty-four  hours  on  one  filling 
of  ice.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  refill  the  ice-chest 
the  water  should  be  poured  out  of  the  container  walls 
so  as  to  avoid  an  overflow.  When  you  reach  home 
simply  remove  the  container  (fish  and  all)  and  put  it 
in  your  ice  box.  Incidentally  the  grip  is  quite  as  useful 
on  excursions  where  a  portable  refrigerator  is  desirable. 

The  grip  empty  weighs  17  pounds  and  will  hold  about 
8  pounds  of  ice  so  that  when  filled  it  is  a  bit  heavy  to 
carry,  but  in  these  days  of  easy  transportation  and  the 
ever  present  jitney,  this  objection  is  more  than  over- 
come by  the  convenience  of  the  thing.  My  own  experi- 
ence with  the  Detroit  Refrigerator  Grip  has  been  such 
as  to  justify  my  recommending  its  use  to  fishermen 
who  are  anxious  to  do  away  with  the  disagreeable 
features  of  getting  the  catch  home. 

Avoid  Snarls  (4) 

A  NYBODY  who  has  ever  fished  the  surf  will  re- 
-^^  member  that  feeling  of  hopeless  despair  that 
comes  when  he  reels  in  after  half  an  hour's  fruitless 
waiting  only  to  find  his  hooks  hopelessly  tangled. 

You  can't  expect  th^  most  stupid  of  fish  to  bite  on 
what  appears  to  be  a  ball  of  twine  and  so  you  set  about 


A  temper  and  time  saver  for  fishermen  who  use 
two  hooks 

untangling  the  mess  and  end  by  losing  your  temper 
and  a  yard  or  so  of  line. 

The  simple  device  here  illustrated  will  save  no  end 

of  time  on  the  beaches  this  summer.     It  is  made  of 

sturdy  wire  and  has  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order  or 

catch  in  the  line      The  projecting  arms  arc  free  to 

iCoHtinutd  on  page  566)^ 
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ABERCROMBIE*S 

TRADB      CAMP      **^'"* 


0 


Cutter  Moccasin  or 
s?h^„'s^-?;c's  "Pac"  Boots 

pair  individually  *    **^        *^^#^#*w 

and  to  meaaure-'froni  atich  leather  stock  as  is  not 
known  In  modem  "quantity  production.'*  Each 
hide  is  aelected  personally,  and  only  the  choicest 
parts  used  for  Cutter  Boots. 

The  Moccasin  Boot  is  the  style  old-timers 
prefer— and  as  made  by  the  skilled  Cutter 
craftsmen,  is  easiest  on  the  feet,  comfort- 
able and  liffht,  yet  givlnff  season  after  sea- 
son of  repairless  wear.  "Waterproof  as 
any  leather  boot  can  be.  Pit  guaranteed 
from  self-measurement. 

"Write  for  descriptive  literature  of  Cutter  Sporting 
and  Moccasin  Boots  and  get  your  local  sportlnff 
Koods  dealer  interested. 

A.  A.  Cottar  Co^ Box 352  EraCkire^Wu. 
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MORRIS   CANOES 

The  result  of  27  years  exclusively  devoted  to  Canoe 
designing  and  building. 

B.  N.  MORRIS,  Inc. 

m  STATE  STREET 


VEAZIE.  ME. 


Tie  "Billmg?"   Caaoc   Canrier 

DcMible«     the     T^keaiufv     of      CaaocLai 

Jntt  lift  oml  f*1  cftiir.»-iJrr.p  k*»t   intio  ermflif— 
■Dd  puitL,     S|ni||.il0^4ilbflt<tolllk!l    AD1I    lDOXpi«<fl«li*< 
i  stflM,    Write  tnt  ittu4trMtui]  cirtmlmr, 
E.G.  Drillae«»  411  Snow  Bt..PniTldeiicc,R. J . 


nwde^]  by  even'  "Outj:l^or  Man:"-SD<irt9iBHi , 

Idotorti^T.  Tm^'eUer,  TinrMi  — a  map  floi  Iti  key— n 

L££DAWL  COMPASS 

Step  Into  youf  deilpr'p.  tOptlcIjiiii.  DmeiClAt,  SportlnK 
Goods  1  aAt  lo  ii«  Ui**  L«*dawl— fhe  fimy  OuaJ-anieeil 
Jeweled  CooipB^  Ai  1100— nr  ttie  0«byiilte<  yi.iW: 
MBTStll*!.  *a.1S0;    UtenUfl.  ^i.Q(t,    Aur^polt,  f 2.50— a 

Acmlttaiice  tnay  be  Jmade  dirtf  t*  U  dpslCT  dow  nnt 
e*iTy  ihem  fyt  « irl  nrst  onlrr  for  yoii.  Stud  /fir  Folder  "►r 
IOC  lor  bfrtJk /  T he  t  om pu'jfl,  t  h e  mgfBi  poBE or  the  W ofid  " 

Igyibr/ffsfnaKiifCoiiipank^   Rocheit*r*N*1f. 
Makers  ttf  Srientiftc  fftmtrumrnta  of  Superiority 


Abercrombie^s  Aluminum 

Cooking  outfits  are  made 

by  a  practical  camper 

for  practical  campers 

STRONG,  light,  indestructible.  Pure 
aluminum  and  nearly  equal  to  steel  in 
strength.  Outfit  can  be  nested  into  a 
cylindricalfibre  case  leaving  additional  room 
for  carrying  a  number  of  other  camp  acces- 
sories. Full  description  in  our  catalog — sent 
upon  request. 

Abercrombie  Aluminum  Cooking  Outfits  are  but  one 
feature  of  the  famous  complete  line  of  Abercrombie 
Camp  Goods  and  Tents.  The  nationally  known 
Abercrombie  Goods  offer  to  the  dealer  the  most  out- 
standing selling  opportunity^  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Exclusive  territory  is  now  being  assigned  and 
we  are  ready  to  make  profitable  arrangements  with 
dealers  of  calibre  and  aggressiveness. 

^  A  Utter  from  you  vnll  bring  full  deiaUs  piecing  be- 

fore you  a  retailing  proposition  far  from  ordinary 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO. 

Kmfas  ff  Baker,  ■■my  A  Ii^ra.  he. 
10-15-17  Warren  Street  New  York  City 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

Von  Lengerke  A  Antcrfne. 

128-132  So.  Wabash  Ave..  Cblcaso.  111. 

J.  T.  Farrelly,  20ft  Jefferson  Ave^  Detroit.  Mich. 

SpJro  Harness  Co..  307  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


The  Editor  of  POLLOWINO  THE  BALL  will  give  you  full  information  about  all  outdoor  games. 
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Fly  caster's  tools  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  man  to  whom  fishing  is  more  than  just  catching  fish 


swing  about  as  the  bait  is  carried  by  the  current  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  two  hooks  colliding. 

The  Lucky  Angle  Spreader  is  simplicity  itself  and 
does  the  trick. 

Tackle  De  Luxe  (5) 

A  TROUT  is  a  good  sport.  No  other  member  of 
the  finny  brotherhood  will  give  you  a  better  fight 
nor  a  cleaner  one.  When  the  speckled  beauty  takes 
your  fly  it's  a  question  of  brain  against  brain,  speed 
against  speed,  sportsman  against  sportsman.  Beyond 
all  question  the  trout  is  a  gentleman.  Treat  him  as 
such.  Play  the  game  fairly  and  take  the  handsomest 
of  game  fish  with  tackle  worthy  of  such  a  prize. 

The  photograph  on  this  page  shows  as  beautiful 
an  outfit  as  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  handle. 
Every  item  pictured  is  of  the  best.  Tlie  Centennial 
Rod  measures  exactly  9  feet  from  butt  to  tip  and 
weighs  5  ounces.  It  is  made  of  split  bamboo,  silk 
wound  and  has  snake  guides.  The  grip  is  of  cork. 
The  rod  balances  beautifully  and  has  just  the  proper 
amount  of  play  to  suit  my  style  of  casting.  It  comes 
in  three  sections  with  an  extra  tip  and  is  priced  at 
$30.00. 

The  Brookside  Reel  is  substantially  built  of  rubber 
and  Gennan  silver,  is  of  ample  capacity  and  respon- 
sive in  action.    It  costs  $3.00. 

The  line  is  the  famous  Heron  brand.  Double  tapered, 
it  is  made  of  braided  silk  enameled  with  a  high  lustre 
finish.  It  is  exceptionally  strong  and  of  unquestioned 
quality.    Thirty  yaids  for  $5.00. 

Half  a  dozen  heavy  trout  leaders  are  included  in  the 
outfit.  These  are  six  feet  long  and  will  withstand  the 
rushes  of  the  gamest  of  tiout.    They  cost  $2.50. 

Thirty-two  tempting  flies  in  a  suffitient  variety  to 
prove  attractive  under  any  and  all  weather  conditions 
and  you  have  the  completed  outfit — ^nearly,  but  not 
quite — for  there  is  the  Imbrie  Fly  Book.  This  handy 
device  is  perforce  shown  but  poorly  in  the  photograph. 
It  is  made  of  pigskin  with  aluminum  leaves  and  has 


a  capacity  of  32  flies,  each  one  of  which  is  held  separ 
ately  so  that  it  cannot  tangle  with  the  others.  L,eaders 
whether  long  01  short  are  held  straight  and  taut.  The 
book  is  also  supplied  with  felt  leaves  and  four  pockets 
It  is  priced  at  iS5.oo. 

Remington  to  the  Rescue  (6) 

SINCE  our  entrance  into  the 
war  I  have  had  perhaps  a 
hundred  inquiries  as  to  how  and 
where  Springfield  rifles  were  to  be 
obtained.  To  all  of  these  readers 
I  have  been  forced  to  reply  that 
they  would  have  to  do  without. 
Springfields  are  not  to  be  had  by 
the  individual. 

Most  of  my  inquiiers  were  mem- 
bers of  newly  fonned  Home  De- 
fense Leagues  and  to  these  I  have 
written  that  even  were  the  arm 
obtainable,  the  Springfield  is  not 
suitable  for  target  practice  on  home 
made  ranges  in  suburban  com- 
munities. It  is  too  powerful  a 
weapon  to  be  used  with  safety. 

The  Remington  Aims  Company 
has  placed  on  the  market  a  .22 
repeater  that  exactly  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  present  situ- 
ation. This  is  the  12-C  N.  R. 
A.  Target  Grade  here  illustrated. 
It  is  fitted  with  the  Lyman  globe 
and  aperture  wind-gauge  front 
sight  and  the  Lyman  elevating 
tang  peep  sight  with  cup  disc. 
Furthermore,  it  has  a  sling  strap. 
For  both  slow  and  rapid  fire  the 
new  rifle  will  be  found  admirable 


{Continued  on 
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Oriental  WlnmiLM 


5,000,000  Fishermen 


Weedless,  sportsmanlike,  easily 
cast  and  not  unlawful  anywhere. 

Our  Pork  Rind 
Strips  are  necessary 
for  these  lures,  being 

thin  and  flexible  and  .... 

cut  the    correct  sire — don't  get  burned  by  ijunk  unitations. 

If  your  dealer  is  asleep  at  the  switch,  send  remittance 
for  samples. 

A1  P  n  Q  Q    1718  to  17M  Colambus  Road 

■-•  •      r  Vr  O  O  CLBVELAND,  O. 


are  aaid  to  live  in  the  U.  S.  A.    What  a  commoticn  they 

would  make  if  they  all  knew  what  the  Al.  Fcss  Pork 

Rind  Minnows  would  do,  and  how  fortunate  for  uaao 

many  are  slow  to  take  up  ansrthing  new,  for  it  gives  us 

time  to  spread  our  production 

over  a  longer  period  of  time — 

great  is  the  law  of 

compensation.  Just 

take  your  time  and 

let  us   supply  the 

LIttto  Egypt  WIggltr  78  cents  live  ones  first. 


38  emits 
l3ptocM 


SklddOT78cmts 


FLEXABACK 
HANDY  HANGERS 

The  Camper' 9  Friend 

5  FIVE  USEFUL  HOOKS  C 
That  WtU  Hang  Anywhere  ^ 
IiMtanUy.  Holds  elothlng  or  oUwr 
articles.  CkmyenleDt  for  Everybody. 

Can  be  folded  or  carried  In  poeketx>r 
grip  to  use  wben  traveltaig  or  hung 
up  permanently  In  home  or  oflloe. 

At  leadtaig  Department. 
Hardware  antfSportlng 


25c 


Goods  Stores. 

BUTCHER 
MFG.  CO. 

643-48  Atlantic  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 


^^e^ 


Order  Your  "Old  Town"  Now 
and  Enjoy  the  Hot  Days 

Quick,  prompt  delivery 

IT  111;  cirrr  Jf'oti  fwlftlr  mnd  iifelj 

'erywhoT*.  Note  the  fUpBrb  con - 

■traeulDn.      Ihillt  (o  tut,   tlflit* 

behurffu)  uid  tiife.    Ha 

eur  to  lAddle  uid 

e.     OFdsrnovfnmi 

lef  w  fictorr-  l«  up. 

tflJoB'  on  requfiit. 

Old  Ttwn  CtiiH  Co. 

filT  Miidit  SL. 

f»IT«w.* 

flsf*«, 

U.S.  A. 


fiholograph  of 
nn  "Old  Town 
Cano€**  tiail 
fore  canvas  is  paf 
on^  thowtng  Ions 
Ungth    ptankt 


The  Reel 
That  Experts  Use 

Among  professional  anglers — men  who 
Icnuw  »od  want  the  but 

Takapart 

Bait  Casting  Reel 

is  rtgardcd  as  Amencra'i  highest  Btandard 


fishing    reels  —  supreme    in    lightness, 

strength  and  mechanical  perfection. 

More  Field  H  Stream  Contm  Prizes  have 
been  won  with  the  use  of  Meisselbach  Reels 
than  with  any  other  make. 
Ask  your  tackle  dealer  to  show  you  the  "Takftpait 
Reel.  SS.50,  and  "Tripart"  Reel,  littie  brotlaerofthe 
"Takapart."  $4.8©, 
Write  for  lUusiritMd  Catat&g 

k.  F.  HEISSGJUCa  A 

I  Chvhi  Sl        lEffJUUL  N.  J. 


SMITH 
GUNS 


They  never 
shoot  loose ! 


Think  what  that   means  iu 
Action,  for  your  gun  never  to  shoot  loose.    The  bolt  in  an 
L.  C.  Smith  gun  takes  up  alt  wear.    The  longer  ycu 
shoot  a  Smith  gun  the  tighter  it  gets. 

Buy  your  gun.  no  matter  what  pnce  you  want  to  pay, 
ffom  a  maker  of  quality  guns.  It's  the  only  way  to  be 
sure  of  the  best. 

Smith  cum  range  In  price  from  S32.50  to  tl  .000.    Fulton 
guns  from  S82J6  to  ^7.60.    They  are  qualttjr  guns  with 


ntee .    Made  by  the  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  Inc..  whooe 


S guarantee,     snmuwj  irt«v  jduuMn  j^iuta  v^v.|  «uv..  wu\^Ki 

artMtalogue  every  sportsman  will  take  a  delight  In  read- 
ing—send  for  "'- 


1  for  H  UMlay. 
THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  Inc., 


35-55  Hubbnrd  Str««t,  Fulton,  N 
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A  bad  photograph  of  an  excellent  product.    The  Collis  Grate-Broiler  described  below  enables  the  camp    cook 
to  prepare  an  entire  meal  at  one  time.   No  more  cold  coffee  and  half-done  food. 


Helping  the  Camp  Cook  (7) 


THE  Open  Road  is  nothing  if  not  obliging  Therefore, 
when  I  asked  him  to  take  a  picture  of  the  Collis 
grate  for  me  his  reply  was  enthusiastically  affirma- 
tive. The  result  was  the  photographic  monstrosity 
which  heads  this  page.  It  may  have  been  the  fault  of 
the  camera  that  made  the  grate  look  like  a  hole  in  the 
film  in  the  midst  of  a  Druid  Temple  but  I  strongly 
suspect  that  it  was  the  ever-present  travel  instinct 
of  the  Open  Road  that  led  him  to  include  half  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  background. 

Whatever  the  cause  the  reader  has  my  assurance 
that  the  Collis  Grate  and  Broiler  misrepresented  above 
is  as  good  as  the  picture  is  bad — than  which  there  can 
be  no  greater  praise. 

Every  camp  cook  knows  what  a   job  it  is  to  pre- 


pare a  satisfactory  meal  on  the  limited  cooking  area 
presented  by  most  easily  portable  grates.  He  builds  his 
fire  and  puts  his  co^ee  on  while  waiting  for  the  flames 
to  die  down  so  that  there  will  be  a  nice  bed  of  coals 
over  which  to  broil  his  meat.  Then  the  coffee  comes 
off  to  make  room  for  the  steak  and  the  two  are  never 
ready  and  tight  at  the  same  time. 

Not  so  with  the  Collis  Grate-Bioiler.  This  device 
consists  of  a  heavy  wire  grate  i3Ji  x  I2j^  inches  sup- 
ported by  sturdy  legs  which  are  pushed  into  the  ground. 
Below  this  broiler  are  projecting  ledges  which  support  a 
broiler  1 1^  inches  square  which  may  be  removed  at  will. 

The  whole  folds  into  a  package  i$^  x  2  inches  and 
weighs  only  4^  pounds.  With  it  everything  can  be 
prepared  at  one  time. 


Editor  Council  Fire 
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HELPS  FOR  OUTING  READERS 


Write  for  These  Books  on  Game 
Birds  and  Game  Farming 

They  tell  all  about  Sfaine  fanning— the  profit 
and  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from  it.  "Game 
Fanning  for  Profit  and  Pleasure"  is  tent  free 
on  request.  It  treats  of  the  subject  as  a  whole, 
describes  the  many  game  birds,  tells  of  their 
food  and  habits,  etc.  ''American  Pheasant 
Breeding  and  Shooting**  is  sent  on 
receipt  of  10c.  in  stamps.  It  is  m 
complete    manual    on    the    subject. 

BEi(pULES  POWDBJ{^  CO. 

1077  Market  Street 
Wilmingtoa  Deliwirt 


A  BULLY 

GOOD 

DINNER 

FOR  TWO 

Soldiers,  sailors,  hunters,  fishermen,  pros- 
pectors, campers,  "hungry  as  wolves,"  enjoy 
every  morsel  of  FULL-MEAL.  It's  bully, 
hot  or  cold— better  hot!  One  can  makes  a 
big  meal  for  two  men  with  lusty  appetites. 


FULL  MEALi 


—for  that  hungry  feeling 

A  home  mads  combination  of  fresh  beef,  selected 
vegetables  and  seasoning. 


Ready-cooked  and  can  be 
used  in  many  ways — baked, 
sandwiches,  stew,  soup.  Reci- 
pes on  label. 

Your  grocer  will  supply.  If 
not.  send  us  his  name  and  your 
address,  enclosing  25c  for  full- 
sized  can.  parcel  post,  prepaid. 

THe    Haserot 

Canneries   Co. 

D«pt.  M.        Clevstond,  Ohio 


Grftifyyoyr 

Red  blooded  people  enthuse  over  their  ability  to  shoot 
—enjoy  the 
thrills  of  hurt- 
ing in  the  tiR 
out-doors. 


Trap 
Shooting 


develops  gun  akili   .);><!. 

closed  seasons,  a£Fords  all  the  benefits  of  hunting. 

The  Fox  Gun— only  three  working  parts— is  ideal  for 
the  rapid,  incessant  work  at  tr^iM.  It  cannst  shoot 
loose — and  is  guaranteed  for  life.  Theodore  Roosevdt 
used  a  Fox  Gun  in  his  African  travels — calls  it  "tha  fin- 
est gun  in  the  worid."  Priced  at  $30.00  to  $1000. 

WriU  todajff^Jr  handsonu  iUustrated  caiaiog — 
or  special  information 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  CX>.,    4650  N.  18th  St..  Philadelphia 


—duorcinhed  jor  L/FE 


THE  OPEN  ROAD  will  answer  your  Motoir  and  Travel  questioos 


Following  the  Ball 


EDITED  BY 
FRED  HAWTHORNE 


OUTING  at  Plattsburg 

MR.  WILLIAM  HENRY  WRIGHT,  former  editor  of  FOLLOWING  THE 
BALL,  felt  the  call  of  his  country  as  a  patriot  and  sportsman.  He  is  now 
in  Plattsburg.  His  friend  and  our  friend,  MR.  FRED  HAWTHORNE,  sporting 
authority  of  The  New  York  Tribune^  is  keeping  the  BALL  in  motion. 

Outing  sends  its  highest  regards  to  and  with  Mr.  Wright  wherever  the  high 
duties  which  he  has  chosen  may  call  him.  Readers  of  this  magazine  have  exchanged 
one  capable  critic  and  commentator  for  another  while  the  Nation  has  gained  a 
loyal  and  able  defender. 

These  snatches  from  Mr.  Wright's  letters  to  this  office  indicate  the  doings  of 
our  boys  in  the  camps  and  the  serious  way  in  which  the  Army  is  preparing  for  the 
war  upon  which  we  have  determined: 


Having  taken  an  injection  of  typhoid  bacilli  this 
morning,  my  arm  feels  like  it  does  after  the  first 
day  of  baseball  in  the  Spring.  G>nsequent|y,  I  am 
not  in  form  to  write  a  spicy  letter. 

I  have  been  working  like  sin  all  the  time  and  feel- 
ing like  a  king.  When  the  air  of  the  Adirondacks 
meets  the  air  of  the  Vermont  Mountains  on  Lake 
Giamplain  you  are  bound  to  get  an  elixir  of  at- 
mosphere extra  special.  It  makes  you  want  to  stay 
in  the  open  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  You  feel  as 
though  you  never  wanted  to  get  back  to  New  York 
and  office  life  again. 

^  The  camp  is  being  run  by  the  regular  army 
officers  in  the  most  thorough  and  efficient  manner. 
The  camp  has  been  modelled  by  the  War  G>nege 
at  Washington  on  the  experience  of  European 
Governments  in  turning  out  officers  quickly.  They 
are  conducting  it  at  the  speed  one  might  expect 
if  a  college  Professor  aimed  his  lectures  at  the  Phi 
Beu  Kappa  men  and  let  the  dubs  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

Speaking  of  Regular  Officers! 


G reminds  me  of  the  calm  before  the 

storm.  So  far  the  storm  has  never  broken  but  his 
terrible  calm  is  the  most  impressive  thing  I  have 
experienced  in  a  long  time.  He  moves  methodically, 
never  taking  an  extra  step  or  making  an  unnecessary 
motion,  a  model  of  imperturbable  efficiency.  He 
speaks  very  distinctly  and  without  effort,  never 


raising  his  voice  to  take  in  more  men  than  those  he 
wishes  to  reach,  whether  it  be  company  or  squad. 
His  most  conspicuous  method  of  operating  is  the 
care  which  he  takes  of  his  men  within  the  limits 
of  the  regulations.  His  aim,  of  course,  i$  to 
impress  upon  us  that  the  end  of  all  military  training 
is  battle  efficiency,  and  that  a  tired  command  can 
not  fight. 

Oh,  Yes!   Equipment 

We  have  finally  received  a  full  line  of  equipment, 
and  a  fine  lot  it  is  to  carry  on  the  march.  Besides 
a  Springfield  rifle,  which  we  have  learned  to  take 
apart  down  to  the  last  spring,  we  have  a  cartridge 
belt  on  which  hangs  an  aluminum  canteen  with 
cup,  a  bayonet  and  case,  and  first  aid  kit.  The- 
haversack  contains  frying  pan  and  plate,  knife, 
fork,  spoon,  bacon  can,  condiment  can,  blanket 
roll,  half  shelter  tent  and  sticks,  and  poncho.  Also 
I  have  a  pick  axe.  Some  of  the  others  have  spades. 
Can  you  imagine  marching  on  a  hot  day  with  this 
display  of  cutlery? 

The  exercises  in  bayonet  practice  take  hold  of 
you  with  greater  severity  than  anything  we  have 
uckled.  The  English  and  Canadians  have  excelled 
in  this  work  so  far,  probably  because  of  the  alert- 
ness and  physical  stamina  developed  in  athledcs. 
It  takes  an  athlete  to  fight  with  the  bayonet.  It 
is  grewsome  business.  "Kill  or  be  killed,"  is  the 
order.    There  is  no  half  way. 
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Tennis  in  1917 


Many  people  are  hoping  there  will 
not  be  the  slightest  abatement  in 
good  J  healthy  American  sports  this 
year.  Tennis  is  among  the  sports 
that  will  divert,  amuse  and  inci- 
dentally develop  a  good*  strong 
physique  suited  to  withptand  hard- 
ship. 

The  United  States  should  pby 
hard  as  weH  as  work  and  fight  hard 
in  1917. 

A  *'LEE  Dreubonglil  Drirer" 

is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  best 
craftsmanship  in  this  count ^>^ 

At  |Mi  Ucr  IT  ffM  kf  h]  19.00, 


iillH^^^^^^ 


[ 


Harry  C.  Lee  &  Company 

97  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


DUNLOP 

GOLF   BALLS 

are  consistent  winners 

THE  season  of  1917  was  opened  in 
Galif omia  fgy  Mr.  Winsor  B.  Walton, 
winning  the .  Southern  California 
Association  Championship  using  a 
DUNLOP  •*29." 

James  M.  Barnes  1916 
professional  champion  ^S^TT^-O 
uses  DUNLOPS  eiclusiye- 
ly,  and  Walter  G.  Hagen 
another  winner  of  niany 
big  tournaments  now 
uses  only  DUNLOPS. 

Experts  chooaa  the  BrltUh- 
made  DUNLOPS  for  tiMtr  supMlor 
drlTing  qualities,  tor  their  eteedlncM^  __.  . 
•bUlty  to  hold  their  shajM  despite  serere  usate.  — 
their  durability.  YOUU  LIU  DUNLOPS  t  Trj 
*^29'*  sned.  or  "3I"  heaTj.  fit  per 
1.    For  sale  b7  €Mt 


Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd. 

Birmingham,  Eng. 


T. 


W.   NIBLETT 

MW.tMllrail.N.Y. 


Leading  Professionals  ^ 
and  Experts  Say 

Moiiel  Metal  Clubs  are  more  resilient  and 
drive  farther  than  iron  clubs,  and  that  their 
everlasting  brightness  adds  confidence  that 
pays, 

Tiaey  are  made  of  Mooel  Metal,  tbc  67  per  txnt  nJcJwl 
fUloy  thai  ustn^DC  aa  ibcel  and  abtolutdy  noD-coiroiive. 

VVfitc  for  niuAfiited  booklet  on  the  only  clube  that  ita^' 
brii^hL     It.  will  help  you  to  msike  a.  better  acone. 

Write  for  your  copy  today 

BAYONNE  CASTING   CO. 


6  OAK  ST. 


BAYONNE,  N.  J, 


IMII  lloe  In  «t4Ck  by  club  prornmlacmlfl  And 

Lnw  A  HugtMS.  H  I^Mt  44tll  M.^NY,  C. 
Wi«l  Kiu\  Golf  Bchoql  I2«  West  72lld  Jill  ,  N.  Y   C 
J,  H.  WhJt4?  4  Co  .  as  ^ki.  tXs^boni  8t  .  ChlRft^nJlL 
>\  J.  UeUiy.  rric"  .  12l  Geary  8l.,  Ban  Frnoctsco. 


Get  More  Distance  Into  Yonr 
Drives  And  Brassie  Shots 

You  CAt)  add  from  20  to  40  yanii  lo  your 
best  drive  or  brauic  ihot  by  the  uk 
of  m  driver  w  briuie  he*d    with 
10%. 


ebaiiet  prepsid  to  say  adkdrew  ia  U.  S. 
Money  back.  If  not  satlsfled 

The  Hardright  Co.,  BelleriUe,  N.  J. 


HEADS 

e  resilient  ts  if  they  were  made  of  aolid  ivory. 
They  will  drive  your  ball  10%  farther  than  amr 
%vooden  bead  you  have  ever  used.  €|'*Harcbight 
heads  are  made  of  **Gxidensite"  an  invention  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Aylesworth.  Thos.  A.  Edison's 
chief  chemist  They  eliminate  all  the  difficulties 
of  wooden  heads  beoiuse  they  are  not  affected  by 
cold,  heat  or  moisture  and  because  th^  neither 
diedc,  split,  crack,  chip  nor  break.  They  drive 
the  same  in  any  weather.  Last  m  lifetime. 
Retain  their  beautiful  polish  permanently. 
$5.50(orConpkte  Driver  er  BrsMs  with  deaa  anrnd 
hickory  ihsft  attached  to  the  body  of  the  head,  and  kadicr 
%iTapped handgrip.  Mailed chareoprraeid to aayaddren 
in  the  United  Slalet  oa  reeeiot  of  $x50.  Lanfth  (oalen 
otherwiK  yecited)  44  iadies  (indodbf  driver  head). 
Weight  13^0^.    Either  head  without  dtaft  $3.50  each. 


See  THB  COtTNCIL  PIRB  for  aolutioa  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  camping  problema.   /^^ 
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Following  the  Ball 


Ciourts  and  Galleries  in  California 

THE  lawn  tennis  players  of  the  East  seemed  to  have 
re-established  their  supremacy  over  their  little 
brothers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  during  1916,  and  the  win- 
ning of  the  national  championship  at  Forest  Hills  last 
September,  by  Richard  Norris  Williams,  2nd,  after  a 
wonderfully  fought  match  with  William  M.  Johnston, 
of  California,  the  playing  through  champion,  afforded  a 
lot  of  comfort  to  followers  of  the  game  residing  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

There  had  been  a  fairly  wide-spread  feeling  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  however  slight  its  foundation, 
that  the  "native  son"  was  getting  a  wee  bit  too  self- 
satisfied  with  his  own  prowess  on  the  courts  and  that  he 
needed  a  "setting  down."  When  the  brilliant  young 
Williams  accomplished  the  downfall  of  Johnston, 
therefore,  the  Easterners  took  no  pains  to  hide  their 
pleasure,  and  the  halcyon  days  when  William  A- 
Lamed  held  sway  over  all  the  other  players  of  the  land 
did  not  appear  so  dim  in  history. 

But  just  when  the  men  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  had 
settled  back  complacently  and  were  looking  forward 
serenely  toward  the  season  of  19 17,  along  came  the 
news  that  the  Eastern  team  that  had  traveled  across 
the  continent  to  meet  the  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tives in  the  East-West  matches  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, had  been  thoroughly  beaten,  winning  only  one 
match  out  of  the  series. 

True,  the  members  of  the  team  from  the  East  did 
not  by  any  means  compose  the  mightiest  elements 
that  we  in  this  part  of  the  country  could  boast  of. 
Williams,  the  leader  of  them  all,  was  missing,  as  were 
Karl  Behr  and  Watson  M.  Washburn,  but  the  blow 
was  a  cruel  one,  nevertheless. 

Et  tu,  MoUal 

The  fact  that  Miss  Molla  Bjurstedt,  the  phenomenal 
young  woman  from  Norway,  who  had  won  practically 
every  tournament  in  which  she  was  entered  during  19 15 
and  19 1 6,  was  a  member  of  the  team,  seemed  ample 
assurance  that,  in  the  women's  matches,  at  least,  the 
East  would  uphold  its  superiority  and  atone  for  any 
failures,  among  the  masculine  members  of  the  little 
band. 

But  the  greater  the  pride,  the  harder  the  fall.  First 
came  the  telegraphed  reports  that  Mrs.  May  Sutton 
Bundy  had  defeated  Miss  Bjurstedt  in  two  closely 
contested  deuce  sets.  This  jarred  the  confidence  of  the 
East  a  little,  but  it  was  figured  that  Mrs.  Bundy  was 
at  the  top  of  her  game  and  that  the  advantages  of 
playing  on  home  ground,  climate,  etc.,  had  been  just 
sufficient  to  sway  the  advantage  in  her  favor. 

But  hold!  the  worst  was  not  yet!  Two  or  three  days 
later  the  news  was  flashed  from  the  Coast  that  Miss 
Mary  Browne,  "Our  Mary,"  who  had  three  times  pre- 
viously held  the  national  title,  had  deliberately  gone 
and  humbled  Miss  Bjurstedt  to  the  tune  of  7-5,  6-0, 
taking  the  last  eleven  games  in  a  row. 

This  was  too  much,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
defeats  of  George  Church,  Harold  Throckmorton, 
Theodore  R.  Pell,  and  Bernon  S.  Prentice,  and  the 
proud  and  effete  East  could  only  remain  silent  and 
chew  the  bitter  cud  of  sorrow.    What  was  the  answer 


to  the  utter  rout  of  the  players  from  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

We  sought  the  solution  from  various  sources.  Fred 
Alexandei  informed  us  that  he  had  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
a  womap  play  more  brilliant  tennis  than  Miss  Browne 
did  when  she  vanquished  Miss  Bjurstedt,  but  he  also 
declared  that  the  maid  from  Norway  was  distinctly 
not  at  her  best.  The  high  winds  that  swept  over  the 
courts,  the  sympathies  of  the  spectators,  that  were 
naturally  with  the  "native  daughter,"  and  the  cruelly 
hard  and  unjrielding  asphalt  playing  surface,  all  had 
their  part  in  deciding  the  issue. 

Yet  it  was  Miss  Browne's  splendid  court  generalship 
and  her  mighty  hitting  of  the  ball  that  most  impressed 
the  Davis  Cup  veteran.  He  doubted  if  any  woman 
could  have  stopped  her  on  that  day. 

We  hunted  up  Harold  Throckmorton's  ear,  found  it, 
and  put  the  question  to  him:  "What  was  the  reason? 
How  did  it  happen?" 

Too  Much  Asphalt 

The  national  junior  champion  was  very  cheerful 
about  it  all  and  the  defeats  suffered  did  not  seem  to 
rankle  in  his  youthfully  optimistic  soul. 

"Gosh,  I  never  knew  asphalt  was  so  hard  before," 
he  told  us.  "Do  you  know  that  I  actually  wore  out  a 
pair  of  sneakers  in  playing  one  match?  When  I  had 
finished,  or  rather,  when  McLoughlin  had  finished 
our  match,  the  soles  of  my  feet  were  absolutely  raw  and 
the  blood  had  soaked  through  my  socks  and  niy  canvas 
.  shoes.  There  is  no  'give'  to  the  asphalt  and  when  you, 
have  to  bring  up  suddenly  on  your  feet,  it  makes  your 
back  teeth  rattle."     - 

Outside  of  a  few  little  handicaps  such  as  these, 
young  Throckmorton  had  no  fault  to  find  with  con- 
ditions on  the  Coast.  The  Califomians  were  entirely 
too  good  on  their  native  heath  for  the  Easterners,  he 
admitted,  and  the  margin  of  their  victory  was  an  ac- 
curate gauge  of  their  superiority  on  that  occasion. 

We  despaired  of  getting  any 
really  valuable  information  out 
of  Miss  Bjurstedt,  and  justly  so, 
for  the  national  champion  would 
only  say  that  Mrs.  Bundy  and 
Miss  Browne  had  beaten  her 
fairly  and  squarely,  but  that  she 
hoped  they  would  both  come 
East  in  June  to  compete  against 
her  in  the  Women's  National 
"patriotic"  tournament  at  the 
Philadelphia  Cricket  Club,  where 
the  play  is  on  turf  courts. 

The  reports  gleaned  from  other 
sources  anent  the  defeat  of  the 
Eastern  team  do  not  make  quite 
such  pleasant  reading.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems,  the  crowds 
that  watched  the  matches  were  distinctly  biased  in 
their  attitude.  An  error  by  an  Easterner  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  draw  forth  bursts  of  hearty  applause 
from  those  that  sat  in  the  stands. 

For  another  thing,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for 
some  of  the  players  from  this  side  of  the  continent  to 
get  sufficient  practice  before  the  East- West  matches, 
{Continued  on  page  5?4)  ^  r-^r^cs\(> 
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FOLDWARDO 

The  FOLDINO  IVARDROBE 

Not  enough  doset  room?  FOLDWARDO 
makes  a  doset  in  every  room— just  hang  it  on 
the  wall  or  can  be  used  in  any  closet.  Dust 
proofi  and  csn  he  carried  in  suit  cnsc  ot  trunk. 


Youl 

can 

hang 

fi  or 

lO 

suits 

or 

dresses 


Linen  color. ._ 15.00 

Cretonne  and  art  litkmg. .  ,  .  .$S.lkO  and  JT.OO 

Sent  Parcel  Post  C.  0.  D.,  postage  prepaid. 
Monty  refunded  if  not  s:itjsfact(iry. 

FOI.D1VARDO    SALI^S    CO, 

2S0  Soutti  Connecticut  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
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Good  Sleeping  On 
Any  Camp  Ground 

Nothing  like  sleeping  in  the  open  airl  Sound,  cool 
sleep  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  every  hour  of  the  night  I 
You  can  enjoy  both  to  the  full  with  a 

PERFECTION  PNEUMATIC 
Mattress  With  Sleeping  Bag 


Every  inch  of  this  "air"  matlrew  Is  a  soft 
nEBting  plac«  for  yotir  frame  and  n]unil£9.  It 
it  adD'aibflorbeiiL  and  Banitary^aever  damp — 
apd  atway*  clean. 

A  FerfcctiuQ  Pnriicnatic  Mattress  i&  alw^ya 
cqol  and  comfortabl*— it  tani^ot  absorb  beat. 
It  la  easily  ciirijed  every  where  as  k  rolls  smaU 
and  light. 

ThLi  mattresa  lias  been  ealJed  "the  toughtr^t 
and  most  durable  mattrea  itiade''— lettert 
fram  "out^laor  people**  in  all  jcctions  are 
convdidng  prool  of  good  service.  Write  for 
catalog  Illiiatratfiii  many  convcniencea  of  the 
Pneumatic  Mattrctfs  and  Sleeping  Bag  in  the 
home,  and  to  the  camper*  motoTiit,  yacbtainan 
iind  motor  boatlat — better  write  now* 

PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

tS22   17lh  Street  Brooklyn,  N.   Y 


The  Moloney  Boys 

Landing  a  Rush 

Tango  Prize  Winner 

LIKE  thoLisands  of  other  wise   fishermen, 
J  tht^se  experts  have  found  the  greatest 
variety  and  quantity  of  g.ime  fish  are 
caught  and  the  moat  atrikes  made  with  the 
famous  i«^  •■ 

RusH 
Xango^innoW 

RegUt«red  Trjide  Mark 

Us  sensarional  record  catcher  have  made 
il  the  favorite  alike  uf  professional  and  ama- 
teur anglers.  Ideal  for  trolling  or  casting. 
Has  all  the  dip  and  wiggle  of  a  live  minnow. 
Practically  weed  less*  Floats  when  idle.  Won't 
catch  on  bottom. 

Enameled  in  briUiant  colors  on  wood. 
Each  packed  in  neat  box.  Our  Radiant  Bait 
glows  at  night^that's  when  the  big  ones  feed. 
At  your  dealers  or  sent,  postpaid  for  7  5  r* 
dealer's  name  and  £3%^ 

Set  of  4  assorted  colors,  S3, 
DEALERS— 'If  you  haven't  yet  itocke^l  this  popu- 
lar t»a  it.  send  m«  your  jobber's  namaaiid  get  rny 
eencrcju^  proiit  proposition. 

K. RUSH 

953  S.  A.  &  K.  Bldg.  Syracuse.  N,  Y, 


Thr  Ruaft  Tattgn 

origin ainwifntnittQ^  div- 
ing, ipotihifr  bait;  fu.Hu 
rffjftrrd  by  /mUntM,  iA£iudiit0  WetteM  Bamit:  Patent  a. 
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In  Miss  Bjurstedt's  case  particularly,  this  was  marked. 
Several  times  the  Norwegian  star  had  arranged  tenta- 
tive practice  dates  with  the  California  women,  but 
she  never  got  the  opportunity  she  sought  to  try  out 
her  game  against  her  sisters  of  the  Far  and  Golden  West. 
Each  time,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  agreed  upon 
for  the  practice  sessions,  a  telephone  message  would 
come, -saying  that  it  was  un- 
'  fortunate,  "but  really,  you 
know,  I  have  an  engagement 
for  tea  this  afternoon,"  or, 
"I  have  such  a  lot  of  shopping 
to  do  and  a  dress  fitting." 

These  things  are  unfortu- 
nate, even  if  hard  to  believe, 
and  sliarply  in  contrast  with 
the  more  than  cordial  wel- 
come the  Califomians  have 
always  received  here  in  the 
East.  Maurice  McLoughlin 
has  been  literally  idolized  upon 
his  every  appearance  on  East- 
em  courts,  and  justly  so,  for 
he  is  a  likable,  lovable,  young 
American;  that  he  hailed  from 
the  Coast  was  but  an  incident. 
The  other  "native  sons"  have  been  similarly  greeted 
here,  and  will  be  again,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  way 
to  repay  what  must  appear  unpardonable  lapses  in  the 
social  conventions  on  the  part  of  the  Califomian 
galleries. 

Western  Golf  Anarchy 

JUST  when  it  seemed  that  the  Ouimet  ghost  had 
been  laid  away  for  good,  the  whole  vexing  problem 
was  revived  again  by  the  action  of  the  Western  Golf 
Association  in  inviting  young  Francis  to  compete  in  the 
annual  Western  amateur  championship  tournament 
in  July. 

It  was  long  ago  dedded  by  the  United  States  Golf 
Association  that  Ouimet  was  a  professional,  or  at  least, 
to  frame  it  in  diplomatic  language,  "debarred  from 
competing  as  an  amateur."  Friends  of  the  former 
Woodlands  amateur  sought  to  have  the  conqueror  of 
Vardon  and  Ray  re-instated,  and  at  the  annual  meering 
of  the  U.  S.  G.  A.  in  this  city  last  winter,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  these  insurgents  would  raise  an  awful  ruction 
in  behalf  of  the  erstwhile  open  champion. 

But  nothing  like  that  happened  and  the  gates  of 
amateurism  were  gently  but  firmly  closed  on  Ouimet 
and  certain  others  who  had  violated  the  accepted 
interpretation  of  an  amateur  golfer  by  engaging  in  the 
sporting  goods  business. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  West  might  be  com- 
pared to  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  which  resolutely  refuses 
to  accept  "home  rule,"  no  matter  what  the  rest  of  the 
country  desires.  How,  we  wonder,  will  it  be  possible  to 
avoid  a  golfers'  civil  war,  now  that  the  West  has  thus 
deliberately  and  with  malice  aforethought,  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  United  States  Golf  Associ- 
ation by  ignoring  the  latter  organizadon's  definition 
of  an  amateur  and  extending  the  hand  of  welcome  to 
the  man  who  was  expressly  barred  from  all  amateur 
competition  on  the  links? 


The  Western  Golf  Association,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
represents  a  larger  body  of  golfers  than  the  parent  body, 
and  if  the  old  axiom  that  the  majority  rules  is  a  good 
one,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  U.  S.  G.  A.  is 
going  to  hurdle  this  latest  obstacle  placed  in  its  path 
by  the  Western  insurgents. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  W.  G.  A.,  when  it 
adopted  a  new  definition  of  an  amateur,  some  weeks  ago, 
automadcally  applied  a  coat  of  whiteiwash  to  Mr. 
Ouimet»  who  selli  golf  supplies  as  "Francis  Ouimet" 
and  not  as  a  former  champion  of  the  game. 

The  young  man  who  stopped  the  invasion  of  Ted 
Ray  and  Harry  Vardon  in  the  open  championship  at 
Brookline,  some  years  ago,  in  accepting  the  inviudon 
to  compete  for  the  Western  amateur  dtle  on  the  course 
of  the  Midlothian  Country  Club,  Chicago,  from  July 
9  to  14,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  ruling  and  said 
he  would  be  on  hand,  "if  possible." 

All  of  which  leads  up  to  the  question:  ''How  long 
can  a  man  be  an  amateur  west  of  Pittsburgh  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  (the  territory  controlled  by  the 
W.  G.  A.),  and  a  professional  as  toon  as  he  steps  across 
these  boundary  lines,  where  the  U.  S.  G.  A.  rules?" 

In  the  West  Mr.  Ouimet  will  be  hailed  as  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  in  the  East  as  Mr.  Hyde. 

Another  ^'Treaty*'  Broken 

As  though  this  slap  direct  at  the  parent  golf  body 
was  not  sufficient  unto  itself,  the  Western  Golf  Associ- 
adon  went  even  farther  in  its  defiance  of  law  and  order 
and  good  taste.  Just  a  week  after  taking  Ouimet  to 
its  arms,  the  W.  G.  A.  gathered  in  execudve  session 
and  promulgated  a  rule  abolishing  the  stymie  in  all 
future  tournaments  to  be  played  within  its  domains. 

Quite  aside  from  the  technical  harm  or  good  to  be 
done  by  eliminadng  the  stymie  from  the  ancient  Scot- 
dsh  game,  the  acdon  of  the  Western  body  cannot  be  too 
severely  censured,  coming  as  it  does  at  such  a  time. 
President  Charles  F.  Thompson  and  his  fellow  direct- 
ors in  the  W.  G.  A.  were  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Golf  Association  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  St.  Andrews,  in  England,  not  to  for- 
mulate any  new  rules  in  the  game  as  long  as  the  world 
war  lasted. 

Is  it  not,  then,  the  height  of  bad  taste  to  uke  such  a 
revoludonary  acdon  without  even  the  good  grace  of 
conferring  with  the  United  States  Golf  Assodadon, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  ruling  body  in  this  country  and 
as  su^h  to  be  respected?  We  feel  strongly  that  it  is. 

There  is  nothing  dignified  in  the  attitude  of  our 
Western  brethren  on  this  question.  On  the  contrary,  it 
reminds  us  of  the  acdons  of  a  *'fresh"  mall  boy  who 
swaggers  across  a  freshly  painted  floor  with  muddy 
boots. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  rule  that  does  away  with  the 
stymie,  there  are  a  baker's  dozen  waya  of  viewing  it. 
To  us  it  seems  that  forcing  the  player  whose  ball  lies 
nearest  the  hole  to  play  first,  b  fundamentally  wrong. 
It  robs  the  man  who  "gets  inside"  his  opponent's  ball 
on  the  green  by  a  good  approach  shot  of  the  fruits  of  his 
skill 

The  new  rule  reads: 

"When  both  balls  are  on  the  putting  green,  the  ball 
{jCcmkntud  ON  pa^*  S7^^-^  ^ 
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Collapsible  Auto-Gamp  Grate 


win  Not 
Sag  Nor  Warp 
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is  m  necessity.  Five  ounces  of  good  oil  that 
Inbrieates  and  prevents  mst  For  ffuns. 
tackle.bicycles,  automobiles,  phonosraphs, 
typewriters,  etc.  Put  np  in  the  can  with 
the  patented  spout:  can't  leak  or  break, 
ir  your  dealer  hasn't  ROMOL,  aend  ns  his  name 
and  a  quarter,  and  we  will  aend  you  a  can  prepaid. 
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S.  ARMY  &  NAVY   GOODS 

NONE  BETTER  MADE 
Par  Camplad  and  Oacdoor  Purpoees 
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Shoes — Blankets 

Khaki  Trousers 

Navy  White  Hats 


Riding  Breeches 

Khaki  Coats 

Leggings — Shirts 
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HE  KNOWS 
-DO   YOU? 

Wis£  in  the  ivTiys  of  fishing 
the  veteran  angler  knows 
that  the  tackle  that  meets 
the  stfrnest  testa  is  sold  tin- 
der the  Sign  of  the  Leaping 
Dolphin. 

Right  nnw  is  the  time  for 
you  to  go  to  the  dealer  that 
shows  that  sign.  Fill  your 
taeklc  needs  to-day  with  a 
selection  of 

Abbey  &Imbrie 

Fishing  Tackle 

From  his  fresh  stock,  your 
dealer  will  supply  you  with 
rods^  lureS|  lines  and  hooki* 
made  by  specialists  who 
have  gj'i-^^'^  "P  ^"  their 
craft.  The  lore  of  a  century 
of  tackle-making  is  bound 
up  in  the  Abbey  &  Imbrie 
_  name, 

A  vlait  to  the  Abbey  &  Imbrie  dealer   nearest 
\  on  is  an  auspicious  start  toward  a  full  creel. 
\Ve  will  send  you  our  new  catalogue  O,  full  of 
suggestions  for  the  novice  and  veier^in  alike. 

ABBEY  &  IMBRIE,  'nJlw\'S£"c!r* 

DiTiiioB  of  BAKER,  MURRAY  k  IMBRIE 
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^iearest  the  bole  must  be  played  first.  If  a  stymie 
lexistf,  add  the  balls  lie  within  a  putter's  length  of  each 
other,  the  bdl  farthest  from  the  hole  must  be  lifted  on 
request  until  the  nearer  ball  has  been  played,  and  then 
replaced  in  its  previous  lie.  Penalty  for  violation:  loss 
of  hole  in  match  playj   two  strokes  in  medal  play. 

**Under  no  circumstances,  except  as  above,  shall  a 
ball  on  the  putting  green  be  lifted.  Players  in  all  rounds 
must  observe  this  rule,  and  ignorance  of  it  will  not  be 
accepted  as  an  excuse  for  its  breach." 

The  new  rule  permits  the  ball  farthest  from  the  hole 
to  be  lifted  if  it  is  in  a  straight  line  from  the  hole  through 
the  nearer  ball  and  within  a  putter's  length  of  the 
nearer  ball.  Crafts  W.  Higgins,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  W.  G.  A.,  explained  that  this  was  done  to  allow 
the  owner  of  the  ball  nearer  the  hole  a  free  action  in 
his  stroke. 

A  close-up  study  of  the 
^ule  brings  to  light  certain 
Weaknesses  that  are  liable 
CO  raise  all  kinds  of  trouble 
in  the  future,  unless  the 
language    is    clarified    and 

.  made  more  fool-proof. 
^  «»*.For  instance,   just   how 
^  'IBJf^is  a  putter?   No  stand-     ^1 
ard  has  ever  yet  been  set,  ^fi 

^jftflffe  can  recall,  as  to  the 

^'Si^flfcof  a   putter   shaft. 

^EfejcTs  nothing  in  the  wording  of  the  new  rule  to 

*  prohibit  a  player  from  using  a  putter  with  a  driver 
shaft,  and  how  convenient  it  would  be,  in  the  case  of 
a  stymie,  for  the  man  farthest  away  to  refuse  to  lift 
because  his  ball  was  not  within  his  freak  putter's 
length  of  the  nearer  ball? 

Again,  the  Western  ruling  distinctly  states  that, 
except  under  the  circumstances  referred  to  above,  the 
balls  shall  not  be  lifted  on  the  putting  green.  Not 
even  for  purposes  of  identification  or  the  other  reasons 
permitted  by  the  U.  S.  G.  A.  rules?  Truly,  there  are 
technical  as  well  as  moral  lapses  in  the  formulation  of 
the  non-stymie  rule  as  framed  by  the  golfers  of  the 
insurgent  West. 

Polo  for  Cavalry 

IN  the  early  stages  of  the  present  war,  and,  indeed, 
until  quite  recently,  it  had  become  the  settled  con- 
viction of  army  oflScers  of  high  rank  that  the  days  of 
cavalry  were  over.  Trench  warfare  and  the  deadly 
bayonet  seemed  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  mad 
and  picturesque  dashes  of  mounted  men  across  the 
open  battle  field. 

But  after  the  French  and  British  troops  had  broken 
the  deadlock  that  had  existed  for  so  long  in  France  and 
Flanders  and  had  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  Germans 
from  their  prepared  trenches,  the  cavalry  came  back 
into  its  own  and  proved  its  worth. 

In  this  regard  it  is  well  to  recall  the  recommendations 
of  H.  L.  Herbert,  chairman  of  the  Polo  Association, 
who  has  long  urged  the  Government  breeding  of  the 
polo  mount  for  use  in  the  regular  army.  Speaking  on 


the  subject  some  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Herbert  declared  that 
the  polo  pony  of  to-day  is  a  larger  animal  than  formerly 
and  altogether  more  sturdily  built, 
making  an  ideal  mount  for  light  cavalry 
purposes. 

General  Sir  Douglas  Halg,  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  British  armies  in 
France,  is  reported  to  be  a  firm  believer 
in  the  value  of  polo  training  for  the 
cavalryman,  as  are  other  army  officers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Not 
alone  is  the  training  of  the  polo  field  a 
great  help  to  the  officers,  but  the 
horses,  too,  benefit  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  gaining  an  alertness  and  a  quickness  in  action 
that  has  often  proved  invaluable  in  critical  situations. 
To  be  eligibly  under  the  present  revised  rules  of  the 
Polo  Association,  according  to  Mr.  Herbert,  the  polo 
mounts  must  be  five  inches  higher  than  was  the  case 
two  or  three  decades  ago;  in  fact,  they  are  no  longer 
ponies,  but  horses  of  sufficient  size  and  sturdiness  to 
survive  the  hardships  of  the  battle  field. 

Major  General  Leonard  Wood  voiced  his  apprecia- 
tion of  polo  in  its  relation  to  the  army,  when  he  uttered 
the  wish  that  there  were  a  million  players  in  the 
United  States. 

The  deeds  of  valor  performed  by  officers  and  mounts 
of  the  famous  Hurlingham  Polo  Team  that  visited  this 
country  some  years  ago  and  took  back  to  England  the 
Meadow  Brook  Cup  are  sufficient  commentary  on  the 
value  of  the  game.  Here's  hoping  that  General  Wood's 
wish  may  be  realized. 

No  Fat  Man  Need  Apply 

SOME  demon  statistician  has  figured  it  out  that  the 
best  gplf  is  played  by  the  lean,  lanky  type  of 
humanity,  and  that  the  rotund,  dumpy  golfer  has 
never  really  amounted  to  much  on  the  links.  In  proof 
of  his  assertion,  he  points  to  Jerome  Travers,  Oswald 
Kirkby,  Francis  Ouimet,  Robert  Gardner,  Ned  Sawyer, 
Max  Marston,  Phil  Carter,  Norman  Maxwell,  and  the 
mighty  Walter  J.  Travis,  among  the  amateurs,  as 
some  of  those  who  have  accomplished  great  things 
at  the  game  and  yet  are  not  blessed  with  any  excess 
meat  on  their  bones. 

There  are,  of  course,  linksmen  who  are  and  have 
been  plump  and  stockily  built  and  yet  have  made  their 
mark  on  the  golf  courses  of  this  and  other  countries. 
There  is  Bobby  Jones,  the  fifteen  year  marvel  from 
Atlanta,  for  example,  who  is  built  low  to  the  ground 
and  packs  a  lot  of  weight  for  his  inches,  and  among 
the  professionals  there  are  Alex.  Smith,  Stewart 
Maiden  and  Ted  Ray,  the  wonderful  Briton,  all  men 
with  more  than  the  average  weight  to  tote  from  hole 
to  hole. 

But  after  poring  over  the  mustiest  pages  of  golfing 
history,  out  trusty  statistician  has  discovered  that  no 
fat  man  ever  won  a  national  championship  at  golf, 
not  in  this  land  of  the  free  and  the' home  of  the  brave, 
at  least.  So  who  wants  to  be  a  fat  nun? 
{Continued  on  page  57(0 
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Price 

50  Dollars 


-s^  pi^- 


Weight 

50  Pounds 


The  "V'neer  Canoe 

Moulded  from  one  piece  of  waterproof  birch  veneer.  No  joints  iinder 
water  except  at  ends.  Will  not  split,  check,  warp,  swell  or  shrink. 
Will  run  faster,  easier,  stand  harder  usage  and  last  longer  than  any  other  canoe. 
Beautifully  finished  in  natural  birch. 

Length  16  feet.    Beam  32  inches  Agents  wanted  eveiywhere 

HASKELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Ludington,  Mich. 


Walnut  ^tm'i 
CentraJiy  locai&d 

Exc^lleivt  cuisine 
Room  _v9itK  bmK,^  up 


Tour  New  England 

Send  2c  stamp  to  The  Bancroft,  Worcester. 
Mass.,  for  itinerary.       Address  Dept  W. 


Forget  Your  Motor! 

Buck  Out  Through  the  Slugging 
Pound  of  **White  Gaps'* 

As  long  as  your  gas  and  lubricants  hold  out,  you  can 
forget  )our  PRISBIB.     Devote  all  your  thought  to 


the  work  or  play  in  hand 


TkrM  Cjliate 

i»  U  ELF. 
Hp««d4QMiOr.p.iu 

uinianm  Mpssd 
i»i»r.p.  m. 
r.snfftb  with  re 
v*rm*mmx%%H  In 

w«i(lt  with  N- 
s  4n«|[«arl,0Mlb«. 


PRISBIB — the  friendly  Motors — are  equal  to  any 
emerffency.  Day  after  day  faithfull  fulfilling  thefr 
specinc  tasks.  The  motor  that  survives  our  severe 
factory  test-outs  is  safe  in  any  sea. 

Ask  your  boat  friends  sibout  the  PRISBIB  Motor. 
Their  enthusiastic  recommendation  is  better  than  any 
catalog.  Still,  we  have  a  free  catalog  for  you.  Send 
for  it  today. 

One  cylinder  to  six— 3  H.  P.  to  75  H.  P. 

FRISBIE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

5  Center  Street  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Ameri<»i*s  Finest  Caiic»a 

Speed,  lightness  and  beautiful  finish  combined 
to  the  highest  degree.   Write  for  free  catalog  showing 
the  many  distinctive  features  of  the  Radauwu, 
R*ctoe  Boat  Company,  Dept>  Ft   Radae.  Wis. 


"PREMIER"  MALLARD.   Reg.  U.  8.  Patent  Offlce 


HOW  ABOUT  IT,  CARROLL? 

Carroll  Trembly  is  our  idea  of  an  expert  duck  hunter.  He  is  a  student 
of  the  sport  from  all  angles  and  gets  the  birds.  His  eyesight  is  normal, 
too.  But  he  blew  the  head  off  a  Mason  Decoy  late  last  fall.  Good 
shot,  alright,  but  the  real  bird  escaped.  Ask  him  how  it  happened  and 
he'll  bet  you  even  money  you  can't  tell  the  difference,  either,  within 
easy  range.  Mason's  illustrated  catalogue  shows  the  best  in  the  decoy 
world.    Ducks.  Geese.  Swan.  Snipe  and  Crow. 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 
587  Milford  St.  and  P.  M.  R.R.,    DETROIT,    MICH. 
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THB  OPEN  ROAD  will  answer  your  Motor  and  Travel  questions. 
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Following  the  Ball 


Keep  On  Playing 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  raised  a  mighty  voice  for 
sanity  in  athletics  under  war  conditions,  when  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lawrence  Perry,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  PosU  recently.  The  President  was  asked  if 
he  did  not  favor  a  maintenance  of  athletics  in  general 
during  the  war,  as  one  method  of  preparedness,  rather 
than  curtailment  of  all  those  things  that  keep  a  man 
physically  fit  and  a  nation  in  arms  better  able  to  with- 
stand the  hardships  and  the  rigors  x>f  war. 

In  no  uncertain  words.  President  Wilson  gave  as- 
surance that  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  a  continuance 
of  sports  of  all  kinds,  declaring  that  it  was  his  firm 
conviction  that  such  things  were  a  moral  and  physical 
benefit,  not  only  to  those  taking  an  active  part  in  them, 
but  also  for  the  mere  spectators,  as  a  relaxation  for  the 
mind  and  a  healthy  interest  in  those  qualities  that 
make  for  manhood  and  good  citizenship. 

The  attitude  of  our  President  in  this  matter  is  cer- 
tain to  have  more  effect  than  columns  of  written  words 
in  the  newspapers,  or  than  all  the  hysterical  utterances 
of  those  who  are  inclined  to  go  off"  on  a  hair  trigger, 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  in  so  doing  they 
are  furthering  the  interests  of  patriotism  and  of  the 
country. 

Hardly  had  Mr.  Wilson's  words  grown  cold  in  the 
type,  than  a  disposirion  was  shown  in  certain  quarters 
to  reconsider  the  hasty  decision  to  let  all  forms  of 
athletics  go  by  the  board  and  permit  the  athletes 
to  sit  in  the  vacant  stadiums  and  twiddle  their  thumbs 
for  exercise.  Perhaps  before  these  words  appear  in 
print,  the  wholesale  cancelling  of  intercollegiate  sport, 
rowing,  track  athletics,  and  football,  will  have  been 
reverse  and  the  young  men  who  are  to  furnish  the 
sinews  of  war,  if  the  world  struggle  be  long  drawn  out, 
will  get  the  opportuniues  to  harden  the  muscles  and 
prime  the  mind  for  the  sterner  game  of  the  battlefield. 
President  Wilson  has  proved  himself  the  greatest 
athlete  of  them  all. 

Rowdjrism  Not  Necessary 

AT  the  start  of  the  present  season,  John  K.  Tener, 
'  president  of  the  Narional  League,  in  the  course 
of  a  discussion  as  to  playing  conditions  that  were  to 
obtain  in  19 17,  spoke  his  mind  in  regard  to  rowdyism 
in  baseball  and  declared  that  the  days  when  the  players 
could  wrangle  with  the  umpires  and  otherwise  abuse 
the  autocrats  of  the  diamond,  were  past.  According  to 
President  Tener,  such  things  are  endrely  unnecessary 
and  do  not  help  to  win  pennants  or  friends. 

In  proof  of  this  contention,  the  head  of  the  Narional 
League  pointed  out  that  the  Brooklyn  team  had  won 
the  league  pennant  in  1916  without  resorring  to  rowdy^ 
ism  and  umpire-baiting,  and  that  the  Phillies  had  done 
the  same  thing  the  year  previously.  As  a  further  in- 
sunce,  Mr.  Tener  menrioned  the  remarkable  string 
of  twenty-six  victories  compiled  by  the  Giants  last 
September,  during  the  playing  of  which  no  fault  was 
found  with  the  umpiring. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Tener;  but  in  every  instance  the 
teams  menuoned  were  winning,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
be  good  when  the  world  is  good  to  you. 


"Making  Tennis  Pay" 

DID  we  wear  glasses,  we  would  have  adjusted  them 
more  carefully  and  taken  a  closer  look  at  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Dr.  Sumner  Hardy,  president  of  the 
Pacific  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  before  be- 
lieving the  written  words  over  his  signature.  How- 
ever, our  eyesight  is  unimpaired,  and,  moreover,  we 
submitted  the  letter  to  a  jury  of  good  men  and  true 
before  taking  it  for  granted  that  Dr.  Hardy  meant 
what  he  wrote. 
The  letter^— 

May  7, 1917. 
"Mr.  Wm.  H.Wright, 

Associate  Editor  Oudng  Magazine, 
141-145  West  36th  St., 

New  York  aty,N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:— The  arude  in  the  April  number  enutled, 
'Making  Tennis  Pav*  was  naturally  displeasing  to 
the  Tennis  Officials  throughout  the  country,  the  writer 
evidently  having  some  ^rud^  against  the  National 
Bodv  and  tennis  players  m  general. 

The  amateur  question  we  want  to  have  the  public 
fomt  and  such  articles  onXy  do  harm  to  the  game. 

The  California  Lawn  Tennis  Association  opposed  the 
plan  to  bar  all  players  in  the  Spordng  Goods  business, 
not  because  it  would  keep  a  few  of  the  California 
champion  players  from  Tennis  comperirion  (the  men 
who  take  three  or  four  months  vacation),  but  because 
we  want  to  keep  the  thousands  of  little  fellows  in  the 
game,  men  of  no  prominence  who  are  connected  with 
the  Sporring  Goods  business  and  have  their  legitimate 
two  weeks  vacation. 

You  will  help   the  game  by  omitting  any  further 
discussion  of  the  Amateur  question  in  Outing. 
Yours  very  truly, 

SUMNBR  Ha&dy." 

We  are  bewildered.  We  admit  that  the  second 
paragraph,  particulariy,  of  Dr.  Hardy's  letter,  ukes 
our  breath  away.  In  effect,  he  requests  that,  as  the 
standing  of  certain  "amateurs"  is  in  serious  doubt, 
let's  forget  all  about  it.  Forget  that  there  ever  was 
such  a  thing  as  an  amateur  in  lawn  tennis;  forget  that 
there  is  a  burglar  in  your  house;  forget  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  crime  in  the  worid,  and  perhaps  it  will 
come  out  all  right  in  the  end.   Truly,  a  Utopian  dream! 

We  showed  Dr.  Hardy's  letter  to  Julian  S.  Myrick, 
president  of  the  West  Side  Tennis  Qub  of  Forest  Hills, 
and  Mr.  Myrick,  who  is  a  genuine  worker  for  the  good 
of  the  game  and  the  purification  of  amateurism,  re* 
plied  that  Dr.  Hardy's  letter  was  unfortunately 
worded,  perhaps,  but  that  the  East  and  the  West  wei^ 
gradually  coming  to  an  understanding  on  the  quesuoiis 
at  issue. 

For  one  thing,  he  declared,  the  Pacific  States  asso- 
ciation had  never  realized  until  lately  the  harm  that 
was  being  done  the  game  by  the  trans-continental 
junkets  of  the  California  stars,  with  nothing  more 
serious  than  lawn  tennis  to  think  of  for  three  and  four 
months  at  a  stretch  every  summer.  Now,  according 
to  Mr.  Myrick,  these  players  will  be  strictly  limited  to 
one  month's  freedom  in  quest  of  the  elusive  rides  and 
trophies  of  the  courts. 

{ComUnuU  om  p*i$  jio) 
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The  most  discriminating  gun  users  in  America  shoot  guns  made  by 

PARKER  BROS.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


SMUVG  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Makers  of  Go  us  that  Satisfy 

SAI.ESROOMS,  J2  WARREN  ST„  NEW  YORK 


Inliirf  *ffil  JL  W.  Mty.  f.g  B»  iR&a  fn 


MICHIGAN  OOPE-Kecps  MoiqutoM  Away 


'•This  Is  Cb«  I>op«  that  kUtod  fethcr-.LM*«  eM  a  flMvv*  OS* 


llMlllUI  dOlM 

Dimllnff  < 
PotMd.  1  w.  «u  M  eeoii:  4  ob.  md  W  4 
AHQ  mad*  Id  pMt«  fonn  to  At  Tirt  pook«l. 
THE  BRILLIANT  SEARCHLIQHT  MPQ.  CO. 
D«pe  M.  Datotk.  Mlaa..  U.  S.  A. 


FQiS  YOUR  VACATION  GO  TO 

BERMUDA 

Deliiiitiiil  Ocean  Voyage,  Two  Days  Eadi  Way 

Qolf,  Tennb,  Boatlnst  Bathinf,  Cyclinc,  Pish  ins 
TMnpsratura  Goolar  than  mlddto  AtUatlc  Coast  Rosorts 

iSSSif  S.  8.  **B£RMUDI  AN" 

Sails  Alternate  Wodnosdays  and  Saturdays 

WTCT  IMniK    ^^  S.  S.  "GUIANA"  and  other 
If  £01   inUlCO    rteamers  foitnighUy  for  St  Thomas. 
St.  Cxoix,  St.   Kitts,  Antigua.   Guadaloupe,  Dominica, 
Msrtfitfiwf,  St.  Luda,  Barbadoes  and  Demeraxa. 
For  full  laformatkm  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.        32  Broadway,  New  Torit 

Hm.  GMk  i  Sh.  24S  kMimr,  Mm  T«k,  Or  iUr  Tkfat  Afrt 


FECACO  CANOES 

ARC^BUtl-T    ON    A    HEW    PRINOIPUE 

^  THE  STRONGEST   CANOC   MAD4I  ^ 


PEHOaSOOT    OAHOE    OO.,    MtLFORO,    MAINE 


A  Convenience  That  Adds  To 
The  Pleasure  of  Camp  Life 


Th«  Individual 


"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminuni   Cooking  Outfit 

it  juit  the  tking  when  you  fo 
camping,  automobiltrtg^  nnotcir* 
boating,  or  enter  a  fnilitary  camp. 

Su  orvatleH  ptecet,  iluapcci  hna  diick. 
•prcitJlr^hikfdeaedl  ih^  ulumiouin.  lift 
coiBpAcllr  into  a  khalu  cartTinf  cMtK  with 

ooly  27  ouDCH. 

P«tpud  price  (i^niKleEi  Sf  you  are  od 

.ik£^S2.50.     CM«ttod.T— War. 

Cooiinv  Ouifil  No.    1016— froia 


OmjiiPadbi 


rOU(  ftIW<rti|>ff 


The   Altimlnum    Cookltig    UtensU    Co. 
Dept.  V  N«w  Kenslnftoiit  Pa, 

Cattthi  tUttstraiint  lorgtr  omlfiU  wiU  tt  itmt  on  rtqHest 


Ideal  Woods  Boot 

Made  of  soedal  Japonica  oQ  tanned  or  black 
«>aterprcot  chrome  moccasin  stock ;   muMi 
hardest  wear;  serves  ideaUy  when  soft,  pli- 
able, waterproof  Woods  Boots  ars 
wanted,  at  modsrats  prtoa.  Ask  for 
oataloffos  74. 

LA.  BUCK  CO.  Banger,  Mains 


Newton  Hi^h  Power  Rifles 


iBlllMt  ▼cioeltF  rifles  fai  the  wortd.  A  new  bolt  aetfoorlfle.  Amertean  made  from  butt  plate  to  moasle.  Callbera  M  to 
JU,  Veioel^S100f.s.   Prico$4S.SS.  Newton steUsbt Ihie hand reloadinf  tools,  aendstemp tor descrlpthre elreuiar. 

NEWTON  ARMS  GO.,  INC.,    sss Mntaaiuib Buig.^     BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


See  THB  COUNCIL  FIRB  for  solution  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  camping  problems. 
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Following  the  Ball 


California  Leads  in  the  Water 


SOMETHING  of  the  magic  in  the  air  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  that  produced  the  world's  greatest  lawn 
tennis  players,  track  athletes,  and  prize  fighters,  ap- 
pears equally  miraculous  when  it  comes  to  fostering 
wonderful  swimmers.  The  record-breaking  perfor- 
mances of  Ludy  Langer,  of  Los  Angeles  and  of  Norman 
Ross,  the  young  giant,  from  San  Francisco,  in  Eastern 
waters  during  the  past  winter,  give  rise  to  the  question: 
"Are  the  Californians  to  usurp  first  place  in  swimming 
as  they  did  in  lawn  tennis?" 

Herbert  VoUmer,  the  young  Columbia  University 
student,  was  regarded  as  an  unbeatable  man  at  any 
distance  from  loo  to  440  yards,  until  the  sons  of  the 
Golden  West  came  East  and  thrashed  their  way 
through  the  water  at  speed  that  had  never  been  known 
before  on  this  side  of  the  Continent. 

Vollmer  won  the  national  title  at  220  yards  by 
swimming  the  distance  in  2  minutes  23  2-5  seconds 
in  a  75-foot  pool.  His  praises  had  hardly  been  sung, 
however,  before  along  came  the  remarkable  Norman 
Ross,  with  his  six-beat  crawl  and  his  powerful  physique, 
and  set  up  new  figures  of  2  minutes  21  3-5  seconds, 
in  a  race  in  the  100-foot  tank  of  the  Olympic  Club,  of 
San  Francisco. 

Eastern  critics  were  not  entirely  convinced  that  the 
watches  had  caught  Ross's  time  correctly  when  the 
reports  of  his  performance  reached  here  from  the 
Coast.  But  their  scepticism  failed  to  ruflSe  Mr.  Ross's 
feelings  or  cause  him  worry.  Just  to  set  the  official 
seal  on  his  greatness,  the  young  giant  came  East  last 
March  and  churned  up  the  water  in  the  pool  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  defeating  the  field  opposed  to 
him  in  decisive  fashion. 

The  distance  was  220  yards  and  Ross  plunged  into 
the  water,  raced  into  the  lead,  never  to  be  headed,  and 
finished  in  2  minutes  22  1-5  seconds,  a  new  world's 
record  for  a  75-foot  pool.  Tedford  Cann  was  the  second 
man,  finishing  about  two  feet  behind  the  Califomian, 
with  Joe  Wheatley  in  third  place. 

Incidentally,  on  his  way  to  the  finish  line,  Ross  wiped 
Vollmer's  mark  for  200  yards  off  the  record  books  and 
covered  the  first  hundred  in  58  seconds  flat.  The  East 
acclaimed  him  as  the  greatest  swimmer  at  the  distance 
in  the  world. 

Before  this,  Ludy  Langer  had  successfully  defended 
his  440-yard  championship  against  Vollmer,  swimming 
in  the  open  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  oflF  the  sum- 
mer home  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  at  Travers 
Island.  His  time  was  5  minutes  38  3-5  and  Vollmer 
was  some  twelve  yards  in  his  wake,  with  Cann  and 
Wheatley  trailing. 

Langer  is  no  longer  a  youth  and  is  built  like  an  ex- 
press-cruiser and  literally  skims  through  the  water  in 
the  manner  of  a  hydroplane,  with  head  well  up.  Ludy 
employed  a  rotary  crawl  and  seemed  to  climb  over  the 
waters  as  he  thrashed  his  way  to  victory. 

The  natives  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  always 
been  noted  as  remarkable  swimmers,  the  children 
taking  to  swimming  almost  from  the  time  they  leave 
their  mothers'  arms.  The  Californians  are  following 
the  example,  it  seems,  and  the  results  are  beginning  to 
show  already. 


Refrigerated  Baseball 

IF  the  unseasonable  and  unreasonable  Spring 
weather  that  has  been  our  common  misfortune  in 
this  year  of  grace,  19 17,  did  nothing  else,  it  at  least 
gave  a  beautiful  black  eye  to  the  custom  of  starting  the 
baseball  season  in  early  April.  Not  only  did  the 
players  in  both  the  big  leagues  suffer  from  the  cold  and 
the  kinking  up  of  muscles  that  need  the  warmth  of  a 
beneficent  sun  to  put  them  at  their  best,  but  the  un- 
happy fans  in  grandstands  and  bleachers  likewise  had 
their  trials. 

When  a  man  leaves  his  office  cares  to  watch  a  game  of 
baseball,  he  does  not  like  to  have  to  dress  as  though 
prepared  to  sit  through  a  football  game  in  the  snappy, 
blood-tingling  days  of  Autumn,  but  that  is  just  what 
he  was  compelled  to  do  through  most  of  the  Spring 
schedule  of  our  national  game. 

Perhaps  it  will  require  yet  another  year  or  two  of 
refrigerated  baseball  to  bring  those  at  the  helm  around 
to  the  viewpoint  that  a  later  start  is  better  than  a  cold 
start,  but  already  there  are  signs  of  an  awakening. 
Charles  H.  Ebbets,  Squire  of  Flatbush  and  president 
of  the  Brooklyn  National  League  Team,  has  put  him- 
self on  record  as  favoring  starting  the  season  about  the 
first  of  May,  although  still  adhering  to  the  present 
schedule  of  154  games.  This  coald  be  accomplished, 
he  believes  by  the  playing  of  Sunday  baseball  in  the 
West,  and  the  judicious  use  of  doubleheaders.  Presi- 
dent Ebbets  appears  wise  beyond  his  generation  of 
baseball  magnates. 

Kolehmainen  Takes  to  Meat 

WHEN  Hannes  Kolehmainen,  once  of  Finland, 
but  now  one  of  our  fleetest  citizens,,  flashed  across 
the  finish  line  in  first  pbce  in'  the  modified  Marathon 
run  through  the  city  streets,  some  weeks  ago,  leading 
twelve  hundred  runners  over  the  twelve  mile  course, 
it  marked  a  startling  return  to  form  of  the  man  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  distance 
runner  the  world  had  known  since  the  days  of  Alfie 
Shrubb. 

"It  only  serves  to  show  the  value  of  vegetarianism 
as  a  diet  for  the  athlete,"  said  the  man  on  the  street,  at 
he  started  for  the  nearest  vegetable  stand  to  eat  his 
dinner.  But  this  time  the  disciple  of  a  meatless  diet 
was  all  wrong. 

Kolehmainen,  when  he  first  came  to  this  country,  a 
few  years  ago,  could  not  say  enough  in  favor  of  a  non- 
flesh  course  of  eating.  Only  the  things  that  grew  out 
of  the  ground  were  served  on  the  Kolehmainen  family 
bo^rd,  and  Hannes  seemed  to  thrive  on  it — for  a  time. 
But  gradually  there  came  a  change,  and  the  Finnish 
wonder  began  to  go  back.  Men  who  had  not  classed 
with  him  a  year  or  two  before,  broke  the  tape  ahead 
of  Hannes  with  distressing  regularity,  without  ap- 
proaching the  records  set  in  other  days  by  the  son  of 
Finland. 

The  athletic  experts  got  together  and  decided  that 

Kolehmainen  was  through,  and  having  thus  performed 

the  last  sad  rites,  they  forgot  about  Hannes  and  his 

wonderful  records  and  prepared  to  greet  his  successors. 

(CotUinued  on  page  582) 
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"We  ^[eed  More  Dowa§iacs 

4)^dr 


IT  wouldn't  be  vaca- 
tion without  fishing  and 
it   wouldn't    be   real   fishing   without 
Dow^iac  equipment.     Take  plenty— a  genu- 
ine   Jim    Heddon  rod   for   every   angJer,   and    a 
wide  enough  selection  of  lures  to  be  sure  of  tempting 
Mr.  Gamefish  out  of  his  Summer  grouch. 


Heddon      Di^F\C 
Dowagiac  M\\JLJ0 


QPLIT  bamboo,  of  courae,  in 

*^  two-piece,  short  butt  and 
long  tip  construction  that  pcfmita 
even  distribution  of  all  straina* 
Very,  very  strong,  yet  springy  and 
powerful,  with  perfect  poise  fcr 
effortlefis  casting.  No  joint  in  tip 
to  cause  stiffness  and  breakage^  At 
dealers,  |2.S0  to  $15,00 

Look  for  the  name  Hcddoa 
r-n  tiic  rrtt   «ot  of  every  rod 
find  tm  tKe  rtiFtol  psrts  of  gdl 
Dowesisc  luro. 
Srnd  fbr  /rea  H»dd6i* 
^  Art  B<mk  tif  Gentjjnfi 

Jantes  Heddon ^s  Sons 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 
Box  U 


Dowagiac  Lures— and 

l^^  Baby  Crab 

*  1 


mer  when  fish  are  moody  you 
will  appreciate  the  wondo-ful  Hed- 
don  colorings  —  the 
flash  and  glitter 
that  attract  and 


the  hooks  that 
make  a  miss  a 
rarity.  And 
especially  Baby 
CrabWiEgler— 
the  Httle  killer-^ 

that  the  weeds  can*t  stop, ^3? 

Best  of  all  wigglers»  90  ct^ 


A  ¥. 


Pish  Sur^ — SiiJigiosm 
And  98  per  cent  Wocdio&m 


I  .  '^Pnactical 
)ile  Enlhusiasb 

9nA  ROOIC*  ir<*rl  I)  "DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW 
£Da  DWik.  CARS."  {Siu,9x  12  inches).  Detailint 
specifications  of  all  the  1017  models.  Gives  bore,  stroki  and 
niimW  of  cylinders,  spark  plug  sites,  ignition  systems,  clutch, 
transmission,  tire  sius,  rim  types,  spring  and  axle  data,  etc., 
etc. — in  short,  complete  details  of  all  the  new  cars. 
(Part  II)  "MAKERS  OF  PARTS  FOR  ORPHAN  CARS." 
Gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  who  supply  parts  for  cars 
that  are  no  longer  manufactured.  A  valuable  list  of  makers — re- 
vistd  and  brought  up  to  date. 

You  can  keep  informed  on  motor-car  subjects  like  those  in  the  titles  above, 
and,  if  you  will  keep  up-to-date,  you  are  sure  to  profit  by  your  knowledge. 
We  devote  our  time,  ability  and  experience  to  showing  you  "how  to  do  it 
right."  To  that  end,  we  offer  you  The  Horseless  Age — the  oldest  automobile 
journal  in  the  world.  From  the  very  beginning.  The  Horseless  Age  has  been 
the  recognized  authority  in  automobile  publishing. 

OUR  BIG  OFFER:    We  offer  to  send  you  twelve  numbers  of  The  Horse- 

less  Age  and  both  books  above  for  $i. 

THE  HORSELESS  AGE,  Dept.  13. 95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Bitter  of  FOLLOWING  THB  BALL  will  give  you  ftill  information  aVout  all  outdoor  garnet. 


Id  ROCK-  "DETAILS  OF  ALL  STARTING  AND 
AK  0\/\>A.  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS."  {Revised  edition). 
Gives  the  voltage,  candle-power  and  bases  of  all  lamps,  amperage 
of  fuses,  make  and  voltage  af  storage  batteries,  make  and  type  of 
starting  motors  and  lighting  generators — and  all  other  details  re- 
garding the  starting  and  lighting  equipment  of  cars  for  1917  and 
the  five  years  previous.  Also  a  complete  set  of  diagrams  for  use 
in  testing  the  wiring  of  electrical  systems,  etc.  {Measures  5  x  7H 
inches). 
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But  Mrs.  Kolehmainen,  who  had  entered  the 
matrimonial  race  with  Hannes  a  couple  of  years  before, 
evidently  decided  it  was  time  she  took  matters  into 
her  own  hands,  and  she  began  to  feed  her  husband — 
we  were  going  to  say,  raw  meat — but  at  any  rate, 
Hannes  started  to  fatten  up  on  steaks,  chops,  rare 
roast  beef,  and  savory  meat  pies. 

When  she  thought  her  husband  bad  received  the 


necessary  amount  of  nourishment  from  this  diet,  Mrs. 
Kolehmainen  sent  her  Hannes  forth  again,  presented 
him  with  a  new  pair  of  running  shorts,  and  told  him  to 
go  to  it.  His  first  effort  was  in  the  modified  Marathon, 
and  it  is  a  safe  wager  that  the  first  thing  Hannes  called 
for  when  he  sat  down  at  the  dinner  table  that  evening 
was  meat,  in  some  form. 


Tfu  articles  described  below  hope  been 
tested  and  apfrooed  by  competent  experts. 
Complete  information  wiU  be  furnished 
upon  request.  The  Coupon  on  page 
$84.  may  he  used  for   this   purpose. 


"^ 


OUTING  service  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  reader.  The  editor  mill  he  glad  to 
recommend  reliable  sporting  goods  and 
answer  all  questions  that  may  come  up 
pertaining  to  outdoor  life  and  recreation. 


For  Training  Purposes  (9) 

WE  have  read  of  the  stunts  through  which  pro- 
fessional athletes  go  in  order  to  get  into  playing 
condition.  From  Corbett  to  Cobb  to  McLoughlin  is  a 
new  sort  of  triple-play,  but  each  has  passed  through 


A  shirt  for  protection  and  reduction 

many  processes  of  training  down  to  condition  for  the 
ultimate  test  ahead.  All  the  methods  are  doubtless 
sound.  Even  Irvin  Cobb  has  taken  up  his  pen  in  be- 
half of  ways  of  reducing.  His  were,  perhaps,  more 
mirth-producing  than  successful.  Then  we  have 
heard  of  hot  baths,  baking,  rubber  bandages,  what  not. 
They  all  have  their  places. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  production  of 
perspiration  is  the  first  way  to  reduce  superfluous 
weight.  If  it  can  be  done  as  a  pleasure  instead  of  as  a 
duty,  it  is  not  merely  more  healthful,  but  more  fun. 
So  long  as.  getting  into  the  best  of  physical  condition 
is  a  joy  it  is  easily  endurable.  Even  walking,  because 
the  doctor,  or  policy,  dictates  it,  becomes  a  bore 
among  the  most  beautiful  surroundings. 

Draper-Maynard's  sweat  shirt  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
's  of  enjoying  such  a  duty.    Closely  woven  of  heavy 


wool,  it  does  the  various  duties  of  a  sweater  on  the 
court,  links,  or  in  the  gymnasium  better  than  the 
loosely  woven  sweater  ever  can.  Having  created  heat 
under  this  shirt,  you  find  that  it  escapes  slowly.  The 
shirt  is  lined  with  cotton  in  such  a  way  at  to  prevent 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  which  wool  next  the  skin 
sometimes  causes.  A  V-neck  in  front,  with  the  web 
made  of  elastic  material  allows  a  close  fit,  with  com- 
fortable room  for  the  head  when  putting  on  or  re- 
moving. Similar  arrangements  at  the  bottom  and  at 
the  wrists  insured  a  snug  fit. 

This  shirt  is  not  merely  for  those  unfortunates  who 
suffer  from  too  happy  eating  and  too  little  exercise 
during  the  winter.  In  the  cool  days  of  Spring  and 
Summer,  at  northern  resorts,  and  in  all  such  places, 
the  wearer  will  find  it  doing  the  duty  of  a  sweater  with 
the  comfort  contributed  only  by  less  bulk. 

A  Lively  Tennis  Ball  (10) 

THE  slightest  imperfection  in  a  tennis  ball  is 
enough  to  change  its  flight,  turning  out  a  drive 
which  might  otherwise  shave  the  line,  thereby 
losing  game  and  set,  even  match  and  championship. 
At  present  the  covering  of  the  ball  has  maiiy  defici- 
encies. There  is  yet  to  be  invented  a  material  which 
will  withstand  the  friction  of  dirt  courts  on  which 
most  of  the  tennis  in  the  country  is  played.  The  fuzzy 
felt  cover  was  designed  for  turf  and  even  here  it  quickly 
wears  smooth. 

But  granting  these  imperfections  there  is  little 
excuse  for  poor  rubber  in  this  day  of  high  development 
in  rubber  manufacture.  It  is  possible  to  make,  as  far 
as  rubber  goes,  a  live  ball  which  will  hold  its  resiliency 
and  give  assurance  of  uniformity  wherever  purchased. 
The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  which  has  done  its 
part  in  advancing  the  science  of  rubber  manufacture 
in  many  lines,  was  able  to  put  on  the  market  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  ball  when  it  turned  its  attention  to 
tennis.  For  rubber  it  chose  the  purest  product  of 
Ceylon  plantarions  which  has  no  superior  in  quality. 
It  is  free  from  foreign  substances,  such  as  grit,  sand 
and  other  pardcles,  substances  which  often  survive  all 
processes  of  manufacture. 

A  New  Tennis  Racquet  (11) 

OF  many  tennis  racquets  there  is  no  end  and  so 
standardized    has    their    manufacture    become 
that    it    is    often    difficult    to    choose    among    the 
(Continuei  em  page  384)  -^  ^^  ^^  j.  ^  '^ 
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Hello  Huck!" 


RECALL    THAT    GOLDEN    DAY  when    you 
first  read  "Huck   Finn?"     How   your   mother 
said,  "  For  goodness'  sake,  stop  laughing  aloud 
over   that    hook.    You    sound    so   silly.*^   But   you 
couldn't  stop  laughing. 

Today  when  you  read  "Huckleberry  Finn"  you 
will  not  laugh  so  much.  You  will  chuckle  often, 
but  you  will  also  want  to  weep.  The  deep  humanity 
of  it — ^thc  pathos,  that  you  never  saw,  as  a  boy,  will 
appeal  to  you  now.  You  were  too  busy  laughing  to 
notice  the  limpid  purity  of  the  master's  style. 

MARK  TWAIN 

There  eeeins  to  be  no  end  to  the  itdam  that 
Mark  Twain  could  do  well.  When  he  wrote  hbtory, 
it  was  a  kind  of  history  unlike  any  other,  except  in 
iU  accuracy.  When  he  wrote  books  of  travel, 
it  was  an  event.  He  did  many  thinss— atoriea, 
novels,  travel,  history,  essays,  humor— but  behind 
each  was  the  force  of  the  great  earnest,  powerful 
personality  that  dominated  his  time,  so  that  even 
then  he  was  known  all  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 

If  foreign  nations  love  him.  we  in  this  country 
give  him  first  place  in  our  hearts.  The  home  with- 
out Mark  Twain  is  not  an  American  home. 


The  Centennial  Halt- 
Price  Sale  Most  Close 

Mark  Twain  wanted  these  books  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  people.  So  we  made  this  set  of  good- 
looking  substantial  books,  and  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  sale  on  it. 

But  Mark  Twain  could  not  for«a«e  that  the 
price  of  paper,  th«  price  of  ink.  the  price  of  doth, 
would  all  go  up.  It  ia  impoaaible  to  continue  the 
•ale  long.    It  should  have  cloaed  before  thia. 

Becauae  this  is  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Harper  A  Brothers,  w^  have 
decided  to  continue  thia  half-price  sale  while 
\  supply  lasta. 


Get  3rour  set  now  while  the  price  is  low.  Send 
the  coupon  today  before  the  present  edition  is  all 
gone. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
New  York  .  1817-1917 

HARPER  A  BROTHERS  Outtng  7-17 

Franklin  S<|uare,  NEW  YORK 

Send  me.  all  charges  prepaid,  Mark  Twain's  works  in  twenty- 
five  volumes,  illustrated,  bound  in  handsome  green  cloth,  stamped 
in  gold,  gqld  tops  and  untrimmed  edges.  If  not  satisfactory,  I  will 
return  them  at  your  expense.  Otherwise  I  will  send  you  li.oo 
within  five  days  and  la.oo  a  month  for  la  months,  thus  getting 
the  benefit  of  your  half-price  sale. 

Name 

Address 

To  get  the  red  ha!f4ealh<T  hinding  change  terms  to  Si.jo  on  delivery, 
and  $j.oo  a  moiUhfor  20  months. 


Seek  Relief  From 

Rupture 


Then  You  Can 
Enjoy  Your 
Favorite  Sport 


THIS  it  made  possible  through  the 
Brooks  Ruptijre  Applianc*. 

Made  to  your  individual  measure. 
FitB  perfectly — never  slips.  There- 
fore it  gives  complete  support,  and 
pfiiHits  yon  to  eB|oy  say  exercMe  not  loo 
noleat.  The  loft  Aolaaiatic  Air  Cuafaion 
cfiagi  doiely.  sad  sfwajri  ooTpn  the  nipturecf 
^Mt,  whslever  the  poaboo  ei  the  bociy. 


paitancal*  hot  aersr  hst 


Test  at  Our  Risk 

wiD  be  fcfir  easy  for  you  lo  obtain  one  ol  these  appliaaoes  on  free  1 
Isrt  in  woilii.  If  you  aie  not  ealiiely  Mtkfied  wtlh  it  your  money 
MhmdedsadaeqoertMMssked.     Write  lodsy  for  Ml  paitKulsn 


It  win 

to 

be 


win 


ibiMiks.    Don't  dday. 

BROOKS  APPLIiWCE  fXiMPANY 
m-A  State  Street  Marshall.  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


THE  REEL  THAT 


EVERV 

ANGLERi. 
FANCy   ^ 


Wonderful 
New  Invention 

What  all  anglers 
have  been  wishing  fon 

A  thoroughly  reliable  reek 

Built  on  entirety  new  and  better 
principle  of  operation. 

Guy- Ra -Tory  Reel 

—automaikjilly  disiributcs  hne  over  spool. 
No  more  sore t hum bii.  Noextraspptiances. 
N(J  cuuin;^  in  of  line  Stops  back  lashes. 
Prevents  snarls,    I rif^y  res  fret,  speedy  re- 

teai4>.  Gives    'lrUi<r"  aim  and  nnort;  irAAetirrf^dF'^ 
Hvrty      Ljirgre  appc^i    Wind?  Unv  ir*  CrriSTrois 

Kn-ili&n,  iltiiinff  it  OH  rffi .    A Ll E □  mn I i r  rli rk . 
m\ ti vc  lock .  A bnolu te\y  taa \\ psi  ;i nd  t rou bk • 
lf«ft.  Toll  en  KparL  wiLh  flngc-rtjn  jiPTy  Mitny 
Evther  titKf  And  #xc[ii!i|<v«   improvf minla 
eli«t  mnke  it  mrjitpi-rtiAbl'^  to  iirL'iit<i"<:t, 

CHwl  liiiT  Piur'    •Kill  M^fSii  e^DTetllcitco 
ISf,,*  i^rily  If  &(i  it.t  ytiiif  dipultirs' tr 
t* V  Ulri^rt  rrMfiiut.    Wrlf  fmr  cntal<iij;, 
W  ^fi^U-i  tiiiw  trilucj'aiuHU  -'cbUlima"' 
.  «iiil  ftlintl^iKviiiJnjiniiUt- FEtit- 
^fiiJ¥:iArTotr  lEEi  m.  > 

r  Ml  nrtt  SirHl 


No  Backlashes 
No  Snarls --Line 
DriesWhiltgnfeel 


The  OUTINQ   Dcpwtmentt  are  made  to  lerve  the  render*. 
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best  models  of  the  leading  makers.  A  selection  of  a 
particular  one  is  more  a  matter  of  individual  preference 
than  intrinsic  worth. 

There  is  a  new  racquet  on  the  market  this  year,  how- 
ever, which  is  deserving  of  high  commendation.  It  is 
made  out  in  Michigan,  by  J.  N.  Zimmerman  and 
embodies  all  the  finest  points  of  racquet  manufacture. 
Some  thirty  odd  models  are  offered  ranging  all  the  way 
from  a  dollar  to  twelve  dollars  in  price. 

The  particular  model  which  was  submitted  for  my 
inspection  was  the  Country  Club  and  it  proved  to  be 
a  racquet  of  exceptional  qualities.  Nicely  balanced 
with  slight  list  towards  weight  in  the  head  it  has  a 
wealth  of  speed  and  driving  power.  The  frame  is  of 
second  growth  white  ash  with  diamond  bevelled  edges. 
The  throat  is  low  cut  with  a  heavy  oak  centre  re- 
enforced  with  sycamore  giving  a  very  attractive  in- 
laid effect.  To  strengthen  the  shoulders  and  throat 
a  band  of  black  fibre  is  laid  inside  the  frame.  The 
bindings  are  of  heavy  black  gut. 

The  racquet  is  strung  with  a  high  grade  split  lambs' 
gut  capable  of  standing  the  strain  of  fast  play.  The 
handle  is  made  of  the  regulation  combed  cedar  with  a 
brown  leather  butt. 

Solving  the  Grip  Problem  (12) 

CTANCE  and  grip,  particularly  the  latter,  are  mat- 
^  ters  of  gravest  concern  to  the  average  golfer. 
Those  terrible  twins,  Messrs.  Hook  and  Slice 
flourish  on  an  improper  grip  and  to  eradicate  them, 
hundreds  of  players  would  surrender  an  appreciable 
part  of  their  patrimony.  Many  and  ingenious  are 
the  ways  devised  to  circumvent  these  afRictions. 
Much,  of  course,  depends  on  the  player  himself,  but 
artificial  aid  can  be  rendered  to  one  who  has  not  the 
time  for  the  constant  practice  demanded  to  overcome 
deficiencies  by  natural  methods. 

The  second  and  third  fingers  are  generally  responsi- 
ble for  hooking  and  slicing  and  control  over  these 
fingers  is  attained  only  after  diligent  study.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  grip  the  shaft  rightly.  Soft 
rubber  grips,  which  can  be  slipped  on  to  the  handle 
of  an  ordinary  golf  club,  will  often  prove  invaluable 
in  gaining  a  mastery  over  bad  golfing  habits.  They 
can  be  adjusted  to  meet  all  styles  of  holding  the  shaft, 
whether  with  interlocking  or  open  fingers  and  insure 
gripping  the  club  at  the  same  place  for  every  stroke. 

Incidentally  the  wearing  of  gloves  to  protect  the 
hands  is  unnecessary  as  the  soft  rubber  eliminates 


any  tendency  to  callous  the  skin.  The  player  will  find 
that  he  holds  the  club  more  securely  with  less  effort 
and  that  the  strain  on  the  fingers  is  eased  considerably. 
The  grip  does  not  become  slippery  when  damp  at 
leather  does  frequently.  The  grips  are  inexpensive 
and  readily  applied  to  the  ordinary  shaft. 

Rainy  Day  Practice  (13) 

MOST  golf  practice  at  this  time  of  year  will  be 
outdoors.  Still  there  are  sure  to  be  days  when 
Jupiter  Pluvius  rules  at  the  very  time  you  expected 
to  get  ready  for  the  next  match.  Must  you  forego 
practice  because  bric-a-brac  is  breakable? 

A  soft  practice  ball  with  knitted  cover  has  been  put 
upon  the  market.  Your  mirrors  will  be  safe  and  so  will 
all  but  the  frailest  glass.  All  you  need  worry  about  are 
such  things  as  top-heavy  vases,  undesirably  fragile 
knick-knacks,  and  the  chandelier. 

Naturally,  you  can  neither  get  nor  judge  distance 
with  such  balls,  but  practically  all  the  other  little 
necessities  of  grip,  stance,  etc,  with  plenty  of  exercise 
from  unrestricted  swing  may  be  carried  out  to  the 
Queen's  taste. 

Thompson's  Practice  Ball  takes  up  l^ss.room  than  a 
pack  of  cards,  and  will  be  much  cheaper  in  a  lengthy 
afternoon  session  upon  a  rainy  day. 

A  Handy  Wardrobe  (14) 

THERE  are  over-crowded  times  in  all  dubhouses 
and  homes.  There  are  closets  which  arc  dusty 
and  clothes  which  will  be  damaged  if  allowed  to  remain 
uncovered  even  overnight.  If  you  have  had  that 
experience  and  wish  to  avoid  its  recurrence^  look  into 
the  merits  of  a  folding  wardrobe. 

The  one  called  Foldwardo  is  made  with  a  hinged 
metal  frame  of  almost  unbelievable  lightness  and 
strength.  The  cover  is  made  in  pUin  material  at  four 
dollars;  in  cretonne  for  five. 

Extended  and  fastened  to  the  wall  with  a  Moore 
Hanger  it  extends  sixteen  inches  into  the  room  and 
requires  twenty-two  inches  of  wall  space.  The  frame- 
work at  the  top  snaps  rigidly  into  place,  one  cross-bar 
forming  a  convenient  and  strong  place  for  clothes 
hangers. 

There  is  ample  room  for  eight  or  ten  dresses  or  suits. 
The  cover  fastens  easily  with  brass  snaps,  ingeniously 
placed  so  that  flaps  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust. 
Foldwardo  is  very  handy  for  suitcase  transportation. 
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The  Cougar  At  Bay 

By  Olaus  J.  MuRiE 

Pbotofn^phs  by  the  Author 

Mr.  Felis  Concolor  Is  Seen  Shrinking 
From    PubHcity    In    the    Tree-Top 


A  FINE  tracking  snow  had  fallen 
in  the  Olympic  Mountains.  Bob 
cat  tracks  were  plentiful  and  one  day  I 
found  the  trail  of  a  small  cougar.  A 
week  later  the  snow  was  not  in  as 
good  condition,  but  it  was  with  eager 
anticipation  that  we  started  up  the 
Elwha  River  trail  that  December 
morning. 

Billy  Everett  had  his  two  dogs. 
Trixie  was  young  and  inexperienced. 
She  had  never  seen  a  cougar  treed. 
But  old  Babe  was  a  veteran,  reputed 
to  be  the  "best  dog  in  the  country." 
He  had  his  battle  scars. 

Once  he  and  another  dog  were 
attacked  by  timber  wolves.  Babe 
came  home  badly  bitten  and  crippled 
in  general,  while  the  other  dog  was 
killed  by  the  wolves.  Another  time  he 
came  home  with  a  trap  on  his  foot. 
He  is  old  and  sober,  and  a  trifle  stiff  in 
his  joints — but  put  him  on  a  trail  and 
something  generally  has  to  climb  a  tree. 

However,  that  first  day  of  the  hunt 
only  demonstrated  how  uncertain  cou- 


gar hunting  is.  We  found  numerous 
elk  tracks  and  once  two  black  tail  deer 
stood  below  the  trail,  looking  at  us, 
but  no  fresh  "varmint"  tracks  could 
be  found. 

That  eveninp;,  back  in  the  cabin,  at 
Hume's  Ranch,  I  listened  to  tales 
of  the  early  times  in  the  Olympics, 
when  the  country  was  not  so  well 
known  and  the  big  timber  wolves 
roamed  in  bands,  using  well  worn 
trails.  Billy  had  heard  them  howl  in 
chorus  and  once  saw  a  band  of  about 
thirty,  out  of  which  he  shot  several, 
including  a  black  one.  Wolves  are 
still  met  with  here  but  much  reduced 
in  numbers,  and  the  wolf  howl  is  no 
longer  heard. 

Next  morning  we  crossed  the  Elwah 
River  and  followed  the  course  of 
Long  Creek.  We  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  bob  cat  if  nothing  bigger  was 
in  sight,  for  we  were  eager  to  see 
something  treed.  Some  old  tracks 
urged  us  on  in  the  hope  of  finding 
fresher  ones. 
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He  looked  down  at  the  dogs  who  were  still  barking  faithfully 


Then  we  crossed  an  old  cougar  trail. 
I  didn't  see  much  good  in  a  track 
several  days  old,  but  Billy  was  en- 
thusiastic and  started  to  follow  it  up. 
"You  may  meet  the  cougar  coming 
back  your  way,'*  he  explained,  "or 
find  a  recent  kill,  where  you  might 
pick  up  a  fresh  trail." 

However,  we  lost  the  track  where 
some  elk  had  tramped  up  the  ground. 
A  little  later  we  jumped  three  old 
bull  elk,  one  of  them  carrying  remark- 
able antlers.  Thoroughly  tired  out, 
wet,  cold,  and  hungry,  we  returned 
to  the  Ranch  that  evening. 

Next  day  was  New  Year's.  I 
would  have  to  return  to  my  camp  up 


river  and  considered  that  the  hunt 
was  over  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
But  at  the  last  moment  Billy  decided 
to  go  with  me  to  my  camp  and  next 
day  try  for  a  small  cougar  whose 
tracks  I  had  seen  some  time  before. 
Once  more  we  headed  up  the  trail. 
This  time  we  hardly  expected  to  see 
anything  bigger  than  bob  cat  tracks. 
We  kept  to  the  trail,  intending  to  do 
our  real  hunting  the  following  day. 
But  fortune  often  favors  when  least 
expected.  We  were  about  to  start 
down  into  a  creek  bottom — and  there 
was  a  cougar  track  in  the  trail!  It 
was  not  fresh,  but  with  his  usual 
enthusiasm  Billy  started  off,  holding 
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one  dog  by  a  chain.  The  tracks  led 
diagonally  down  in  the  river  canyon. 
I  went  along  the  hillside  at  a  higher 
level,  hoping  to  find  a  fresher  trail 
leading  out. 

Billy  and  the  dogs  soon  disappeared 
down  in  the  woods.    The  travelling  was 


bad.  Fallen  logs,  boggy  places,  where 
a  little  trickling;  stream  stopped  and 
spread  out,  thickets  of  young  hem- 
locks laden  with  wet,  soggy  snow  all 
conspired  to  make  the  going  hard. 
Occasionally  there  were  old  cougar 
tracks    on     the    snow-covered     logs. 
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Now  and  then  he  breathed  out  his  hate  in  a  low  hiss,  from  the  depth  of  his  chest 
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This  had  evidently  been  his  head- 
quarters for  a  time. 

Presently  the  hillside  broke  off  in  a 
precipitous  canyon  wall,  arresting  fur- 
ther progress  in  that  direction.  It  was 
unlikely  that  any  trail  would  lead  up 
out  of  that  place  so  I  decided  to  turn 
off  to  the  left  down  toward  the  river 
and  hunFup  niy  companion.  At  this 
moment  came  the  baying  of  dogs  in 
the  distance,  faintly  at  first,  then 
swelling  louder,  dimmishing  again  as 
the  hunt  went  into  some  bottom  or 
behind  cliffs. 

"Which  way?"  I  wondered.  All  I 
could  determine  was  that  the  barking 
came  from  somewhere  down  near  the 
riyer.  I  listened  a  while,  to  learn 
where  the  hunt  was  headed.  Then  it 
dawned  on  me  that  the  baying  was 
now  all  coming  from  the  same  place. 
Something  was  surely  treed!  Could  it 
be  the  cougar,  so  soon? 

Fallen  logs,  thickets,  deep  snow 
patches,  were  no  longer  obstacles. 
I  feared  every  moment  to  hear  a  rifle 
shot,  telling  me  the  hunt  was  over. 
I  wanted  to  be  in  at  the  finish  and 
if  possible    photograph    the    animal. 


Minutes  passed  and  there  was  no  shot. 

Presently  I  came  over  a  rise  and  the 
barking  suddenly  sounded  loud  and 
near.  A  little  later  I  saw  the  dogs 
below  me,  leaping  about,  barkine, 
eagerly  gazing  upward.  From  a  little 
pomt  just  above  the  dogs  I  looked  out, 
and  there,  on  a  dry  limb  of  a  big  fir, 
about  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  stood 
a  large  cougar!  At  this  moment  I  saw 
Billy  coming  up  from  below,  a  broad 
grin  on  his  ^ce.  We  had  both  arrived 
at  the  same  time. 

The  cougar  was  a  little  puzzled  by 
these  new  arrivals  and  I  feared  he 
would  jump  out.  But  he  was  evidently 
not  panicky  and  proved  a  model  in 
behavior.  Once  he  looked  up  the  tree 
trunk  as  though  he  intended  climbing 
farther,  but  changed  his  mind.  He 
looked  down  at  the  dogs  who  were  still 
barking  faithfully.  Then  he  turned 
to  us,  with  an  intent,  searching  look 
on  his  face  as  if  anxious  to  divine  our 
intentions. 

Billy  and  I  both  had  our  cameras 
out  and  were  busy.  It  was  a  dull  day 
but  our  quarry  was  fairly  quiet,  so 
we    tried    time   exposures,    using   ou- 


Old  Babe  was  a  veteran,  reputed  to  be  **the  best  dog  in  the  country'' 
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We  would  be  satisfied  with  a  bob-cat  if  nothing  bigger  was  in  sight 


pack  sacks  for  a  tripod.  Watching  our 
chance  when  the  big  cat  was  still  for 
a  few  moments,  we  exposed  film  after 
film.  The  beast  was  clearly  worried 
at  times.  Now  and  then  he  breathed 
out  his  hate  in  a  low  hiss,  from  the 
depth  of  his  chest. 

When  we  had  photographed^ and 
watched  the  animal  to  our  heart's 
content,  Billy  picked  up  his  rifle.  At 
this  moment  I  could  not  help  feeling 
sorry  for  the  cat.  In  the  excitement 
of  a  chase,  when  the  animal  is  running, 
one  does  not  hesitate  to  shoot  if 
opportunity  is  offered.  But  when  the 
game  is  at  bay,  and  especially  after 
photographing  it,  one  feels  differently 
about  it. 

When  Billy  fired,  the  beast  clutched 
at  the  tree  trunk,  then  fell  headlong 
down  the  slope  below.  He  was  on 
his  feet  in  an  instant  and  went  off 
through  the  woods  in  long  leaps. 
But  the  dogs  were  soon  up  to  him. 
He  tried  desperately  to  climb  a  leaning 
cedar,  but  failed,  and  brought  up  in  a 
thicket  of  young  hemlocks. 


There  was  considerable  fight  in  hi.n 
yet.  When  we  came  up  a  few  moments 
later  the  dogs  were  barking  and  snap- 
ping at  him.  I  saw  his  head  occasion- 
ally, ears  laid  back,  a  snarl  on  his  face, 
and  a  threatening  rumble  in  his  chest. 
This  was  Trixie's  first  cougar  and  she 
was  doing  well.  At  intervals  a  paw 
flashed  out  and  I  caught  the  gleam 
of  claws. 

The  dogs  showed  great  skill  in 
dodging,  but  in  one  of  these  sallies 
Trixie  yelped  with  pain.  That  aroused 
Billy.  "Pull  off  the  dogs!"  he  called 
out,  as  he  started  for  the  thicket. 
The  dogs  happened  to  come  to  the 
edge  near  me  at  that  moment  and  I 
seized  them  by  the  collars.  A  shot 
in  the  heart  finished  the  cougar. 

We  found  that  a  sweep  of  the  paw 
had  caught  Trixie  in  the  shoulder. 
But  that  night  in  camp  we  fed  a 
liberal  allowance  of  boiled  cougar  to 
the  dogs  and  they  were  happy.  The 
meat  looked  so  tender  and  clean  that 
we  fried  some  of  the  "back  strap"  and 
had  a  good  supper. 


Who  is  the  fastest  tennis  player  ? 
See  Following  the  Ball,  page  714 
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Oregon,  Land  of  Roses  and  Glaciers 

IT  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  Portland,  Oregon 
is  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  not.  Neither  is  it  situated 
along  the  Columbia  River.  It  is  to  be  found  about  loo 
miles  from  the  former,  and  several  miles  from  the  latter,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Willamette  River. 

Because  there  are  miles  and  miles  of  rose  hedges  and 
thousands  of  rosebuds  scattered  upon  the  pavements  each 
June,  Portland  is  called  "The  City  of  Roses."  Or  perhaps 
it's  because  you  may  have  roses  for  the  Christmas  bride, 
and  strawberry  shortcake  for  New  Year's  Dinner.  Anyhow, 
a  few  hours'  ride  will  take  the  traveler  into  the  heart  of  glacier 
land  where  nothing  grows  but  awe. 

The  portion  of  the  State  of  Oregon  best  known  and 
farthest  developed  is  west  of  the  Cascade  Range  of  moun- 
tains. While  it  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  State  area,  it  is 
the  home  of  three-quarters  of  the  population.  Pioneers  still 
carry  on  the  work  begun  by  Captain  Gray  who  discovered 
the  Columbia  River,  at  the  north  of  Oregon,  just  three 
hundred  years  after  Columbus  stumbled  upon  San  Domingo. 
It  is  yet  possible  to  wander  through  virgin  forests  and  trout 
streams,  to  fish  and  hunt  where  probably  not  even  the 
Hudson  or  Astor  fur  traders  trod. 

It  is  a  land  of  appeal  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact.  Who 
can  deny  the  charm  of  the  Siskiyous,  of  Klamath  Falls,  of 
Willamette,  of  Neah-kah-nie  Beach,  of  Coos  or  Nehalem  Bay, 
even  of  Umpqua  Valley?   And  don't  forget  the  Rogue  River! 

Although  Oregon  is  as  far  north  as  New  Hampshire, 
the  Japan  Current  is  near  enough  to  make  a  far  more 
equable  temperature.  Oh,  yes,  and  it  rains  considerably 
there  in  winter. 

There's  a  narrow  line  between  the  ocean  and  the  Coast 
Range  which  is  valuable  for  homes  and  work.  It  also 
furnishes  beaches  which  are  rapidly  becoming  deservedly 
well-known  and  even  famous.  In  the  South  there  is  Crater 
Lake,  at  6,177  feet  elevation  in  the  place  where  Mt.  Mazama 
once  poured  forth  its  lava.  In  the  same  general  region  are 
the  Klamath  Lakes,  more  and  more  acknowledged  as  a  wise 
vacation  choice.  During  the  period  of  their  growth  is  the 
time  to  see  them  rather  than  later. 

Most  generally  known  just  now  is  the  Columbia  River 
Highway,  one  of  the  grandest  stretches  of  scenery  made 
available  through  intelligent  engineering. 

And  here  is  but  a  hint  of  the  desirability  of  Western 
Oregon. 
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Latourelle  Falls,  along  the  Columbia  River  Highway,  one  of  a  long  series  passed  in 
half  a  day's  ride  from  Portland.    Nature  has  done  her  best  here,  and  highway  engi- 
neering has  brought  them  within  easy  reach 
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There's  never  a  steep  grade  along  the  Columbia  River  Highway  nor  a  sharp  curve. 
This  was  partl}r  accomplished  through  beautiful  concrete  bridges  which  cross  ravines 
instead  of  reauiring  a  detour.  This  one  is  in  Shepperd's  Dell  where  columns  cut  off 
the  view  to  tne  right,  but  the  bridge  gives  view  of  a  vast  expanse  on  the  other  side 
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Just  a  few  hours  away  from  the  Roses  of  Portland  lie  the  Glaciers  of  Mt.  Adams. 
This  is  the  Great  Klickitat,  easily  accessible,  hard  enough  to  give  physical  prepara- 
tion for  war  service,  beautiful  enough  to  give  the  feeling  of  awe  peculiar  to  Nature's 

inscrutable  workings 
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How  to  Float 

By  L.  deB.  Handley 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

An  Art  That  You  Can  Not  Help  Acquiring 
If    You   Will    Give   Yourself   a    Chance 


ONE  cannot  impress  too  strongly 
on  all  men  and  women  the  great 
value  of  that  much  neglected  branch 
of  watermanship  known  under  the 
undescriptive  name  of  floating.  Most 
people  seem  never  to  give  it  a  thought, 
and  even  those  who  have  developed 
some  degree  of  abilit>r  seldom  remem- 
ber to  put  it  to  practical  use  in  emer- 
gencies. 

Yet  it  is  quite  beyond  the  question 
that  if  floating  could  be  made  a  matter 
of  general  study  and  practice  and 
knowledge  of  its  advantages  spread 
broadcast,  the  death  rate  by  drowning 
would   be  very  considerably  reduced. 

By  floating,  let  it  be  understood,  is 
here  meant  the  simple  act  of  resting 
supine  on  the  water,  either  motionless 
or  with  no  more  movement  than 
required  by  people  heavier  than  water 
to  support  themselves.  For,  it  must 
be  explained,  not  all  human  beings  are 
so  constituted  physically  that  they 
can  keep  on  the  surface  motionless, 
particularly  in  fresh  water.  Some  will 
sink  unless  they  perform  a  little  leg 
action,  at  least,  to  overcome  the 
tendency. 

But  the  percentage  is  very  small 
among  men,  competent  authorities 
placing  it  at  five  to  six  per  cent,  even 
smaller  among  women,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  who  are  convinced 
they  lack  natural  floating  capacity 
gained£the  belief  solely  because  they 
went  at, learning  in  the  wrong  way  and 
so  failed  to  fina  their  balance. 

(6161 


It  is  quite  certain,  all  told,  that 
anyone  can  float  after  mastering  the 
knack  of  it.  The  great  majority  will 
be  able  to  do  so  without  so  much  as 
winking  an  eyelash,  the  negligible 
minority  by  resorting  to  an  easy  flutter 
of  the  feet,  which  will  make  no  demand 
whatsoever   on    physical    resources. 

Now  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider 
what  floating  may  mean  to  you,  per- 
sonally, whether  you  are  a  proficient 
swimmer,  an  indifferent  one,  or  even 
if  you  cannot  swim  at  all. 

Say,  for  instance,  that  you  have 
ventured  far  from  shore  and  become 
exhausted  or  are  seized  with  cramps; 
that  you  unexpectedly  run  into  a  tide 
or  current  too  strong  to  overcome  by 
swimming;  that  you  meet  with  some 
accident  which  throws  you  suddenly 
into  water,  possibly  all  dressed;  or 
that  in  any  other  way  your  life  is 
placed  in  jeopardy. 

If  you  have  learned  to  float  and  can 
remember  to  turn  at  once  to  it,  you 
will  find  yourself  in  an  easy  position, 
free  to  breathe  unhampered,  and  able 
to  rest,  work  out  a  cramp,  calmly 
size  up  the  situation,  and  decide  on  the 
best  course  to  follow;  then  get  rid  of 
binding  clothes  and  swim  for  it,  if  that 
seems  advisable,  or  await  assistance 
in  comparative  comfort,  husbanding 
your  strength  the  while. 

Whatever  your  plight,  in  fact,  will 
not  your  chances  of  escaping  be 
infinitely  greater  if  you  have  recourse 
to  floating  than  if  you  start  a  gruelling 
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To  begin  floating 
find  water  about 
waist  deep,  then 
lean  back  slowly, 
head  erect,  arms 
thrown  out  cross 
fashion,  and  when 
your  head  nears 
the  surface,  push 
ofl^  gently  from  the 
bottom,  bringing 
up  the  feet,  and 
stretch  out  flat 


fight  for  existence,  risking  the  expendi- 
ture of  your  last  grain  of  energy  before 
it  is  won? 

If  you  are  a  non-swimmer,  of  course, 
knowledge  of  floating  or  lack  of  it  is 
likely  to  decide  your  fate  in  case  of 
accident  on  the  water.  Nor  should  you 
forget  that  it  takes  time  to  learn  to 
swim,  while  sufficient  floating  ability 
to  serve  practical  purposes  may  be 
acquired  in  a  single  lesson. 

Beginners  will  probably  gain  a  good 
idea  of  the  principles  involved  by 
thinking  of  the  human  body,  when 
stretched  out  flat  upon  the  water,  as 
resembling  a  weighing  scale  with  arms 
of  different  length  and  weight.  The 
lungs,  being  the  center  of  buoyancy, 
hold  the  pivotal  position  and  represent 
the  fulcrum;  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  body,  extending  on  either  side 
of  it,  form  the  arms. 

Now  the  part  below  the  lungs  has 
more  length  and  weight  than  the  one 
above  them,  so  the  leverage  is  greater 
and  the  scale  naturally  dips  that  way, 
giving  the  legs  a  noticeable  tendency 


to  sink.  In  some  individuals  this 
tendency  is  almosft  or  completely 
overcome  by  buoyancy,  but  in  others, 
a  few,  it  is  so  pronounced  that  in  order 
to  float  they  must  shift  either  the 
center  of  buoyancy,  the  weight,  or 
both. 

How  this  is  done  we  will  come  to 
presently.  Meanwhile,  here  is  the 
course  to  follow  in  first  taking  up 
floating: 

Seek  for  practice  a  place  which 
oflFers  safe  footing  and  water  about 
waist  deep,  so  that  you  can  feel  con- 
fident of  reaching  bottom  at  will. 
Upon  entering  take  a  good  breath, 
filling  the  lungs,  and  hold  it.  Then 
lean  back  slowly,  head  erect,  arms 
thrown  out  cross  fashion,  and  when 
your  head  nears  the  surface  push  off 
gently  from  the  bottom,  oringing 
up  the  feet  and  stretching  out  flat. 
Make  the  push-ofF  backward  more 
than  upward,  too,  as  this  will  thrust 
you  into  horizontal  position  without 
unneccessary  bobbing. 

Relax  the  muscles  as  soon  as  you 


If  the  legs  show  a 
tendency  to  sink, 
open  them  at  the 
knees  and  draw 
them  up  slowly, 
simultaneously 
raising  the  head 
and  arms  a  trifle, 
and  allow  the  body 
to  sag  slightly  at 
the  hips  , 
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In  order  to  become 
accustomed  to  ad- 
justing the  body  in 
deep  water,  it  is 
well  to  begin  by 
lying  on  the  face 
and  attempting  to 
turn  on  the  back 
by  bending  at 
knees  and  waist 
and  swinging  up 
the  head  and  arms 


are  supine,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
breathe  at  once.  Wait  a  few  seconds, 
until  the  body  settles.  There  is  always 
a  bit  of  up  and  down  motion  before 
steady  balance  is  attained  and  the 
head  is  liable  to  become  submerged  in 
consequence,  so  that  trying  to  inhale 
at  the  time  may  result  m  sucking 
water  into  the  respiratory  channel, 
which  causes    choking    and    distress. 

Incidentally,  do  not  jump  up  when 
you  feel  the  wash  on  your  face.  It 
is  bound  to  slop  over  a  little  at  first, 
but  if  you  just  hold  tight  for  a  few 
seconds  the  body  will  adjust  itself 
and  your  mouth  will  then  rise  clear, 
enabling  you  to   breathe   freely. 

It  is  advisable,  though,  to  breathe 
intermittently  while  floating,  as  this 
not  only  keeps  the  lungs  well  inflated, 
but  also  minimizes  the  danger  of 
taking  in  spray  with  air.  So  after 
assuming  the  wanted  position  exhale 
and  inhale  rapidly,  closing  the  lips 
tightly  after  each  inspiration  and  al- 
lowing a  brief  space  to  elapse  before 
exhaling  and  innaling  again. 

By  holding  to  the  foregoing  direc- 
tions you  should  be  able  to  stay  up 
without  trouble  at  the  earliest  trial, 
unless  you  are  among  the  small  group 
not  possessed  of  natural  buoyancy,  in 
which  case  your  legs  will  begin  to 
sink.  Stand  up  at  once,  if  that  hap- 
pens, and  start  afresh,  this  time  raising 
the  arms  higher  than  the  shoulders 
and  also  endeavoring  to  force  the  air 
you  inhale  far  down  in  the  lungs  by 
expanding  the  diaphragm.  You  will 
thus  establish  a  better  balance  be- 


tween head  and  feet,  increasing  the 
upper  leverage  and  lowering  a  little 
the  center  of  buoyancy. 

If  the  legs  still  sink  open  them  at 
the  knees  and  draw  them  up  slowly, 
simultaneously  raising  the  head  and 
arms  a  trifle  and  allowing  the  body  to 
sag  slightly  at  the  hips.  Often  it  is 
possible  by  this  change  to  attain  a 
steady  balance,  then  retain  it  after 
again  extending  the  legs  inch  by  inch. 

Should  you  tail  to  float  even  in  this 
position  after  a  reasonable  amount  of 
practice  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
you  are  heavier  than  water,  so  proceed 
at  the  next  attempt  to  work  the  legs 
gently  and  alternately  up  and  down  as 
soon  as  you  are  in  position,  moving 
them  only  a  few  inches  and  holding 
them  limp,  without  any  muscular 
tension.  Just  a  slow,  effortless  flutter- 
ing motion  will  sufiice,  but  do  not  bend 
the  knees  too  much  for  that  lowers  the 
feet  and  tends  to  oflFset  the  supporting 
action  of  the  paddling. 

Once  you  have  found  your  balance, 
undertake  to  move  the  head,  legs, 
and  arms,  just  a  little  at  first,  then 

Sradually  more  and  more,  so  as  to 
evelop  the  sense  of  floating  equili- 
brium. Next,work  the  legs  up  and  down 
in  the  manner  already  described,  but 
with  increasing  vigor,  and  learn  to 
perform  an  arm  stroke,  turning  the 
hands  at  right  angles  to  the  surface, 

Salms  toward  feet,  giving  them  a  quick 
ip  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  body, 
then  turning  them  palm  down  and 
moving  them  back  slowly  to  starting 
position.    If  both  leg  and  arm  move- 
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ments  are  small  and  careful  at  the  be- 
ginning, then  emphasized  by  degrees, 
thev  will  not  disturb  your  balance  and 
will  presently  serve  to  propel  you  along. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  stand  up  fre- 
quently during  the  early  stages  in 
order  to  become  better  familiar  with 
the  stretching  out  process  in  again 
taking  position,  and  the  intervals 
may  be  profitably  utilized  by  practising 
water  respiration. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  with  the 
uninitiated,  in  fact,  is  that  they  have 
no  conception  of  breath  control.  An 
experienced  swimmer  instinctively 
stops  trying  to  breathe  as  soon  as 
his  mouth  becomes  submerged,  but 
a  tyro  will  attempt  to  inhale  the  in- 
stant he  is  pressed  for  wind,  and  if  his 
mouth  happens  to  be  under  at  the  time 
he  naturally  gulps  in  water,  instead  of 
air.  It  is  all  important,  therefore,  to 
make  timely  breathing  a  habit. 

A  good  method  of  training  for  the 
purpose  is  to  stand  often  on  bottom, 
inhale  deeply,  duck  the  head,  hold  the 
breath  as  long  as  possible  without 
distress,  then  come  up  for  air,  exhale 


Clothes  are  not  a  handicap  as  is  shown  by  this 
photograph  of  a  man  floating  while  fully  dressed 

and  inhale  rapidly,  and  duck  again, 
repeating  several  times  in  succession. 
This  teaches  very  soon  to  breathe  at 
the  right  time  and  also  to  empty  and 
fill  the  lungs  without  delay  wnen  one 
bobs  above  water. 

The  task  of  mastering  the  art  of 
attaining  floating  position  when  thrown 
unexpectedly  into  the  water,  without 
bottom  from  which  to  push  off  is  as 
follows: 


The  first  and  principal  rule  to 
observe,  of  course,  is  to  stop  breathing 
upon  striking  the  water.  When  this  is 
done  nine  out  of  ten  will  rise  promptly 
to  the  surface,  and  if  thev  can  re- 
member to  throw  back  the  head,  arch 
the  shoulders,  and  thrust  the  arms  up 
and  back,  the  odds  are  overwhelmingly 


To  unlace  or  unbutton  shoes,  the  legs  are  drawn 

up  one  at  a  time,  knee  to  chin,  bringing  the  feet 

within  easy  reach  of  the  hand 

in  favor  of  their  also  rising  in  supine 
position. 

But  it  is  well  to  practice  for  possible 
eventualities  and  know  how  it  feels 
to  adjust  the  body  in  deep  water, 
though  a  place  chest  deep,  at  most, 
should  be  used  for  experiments.  The 
wanted  effect  is  obtained  by  first 
jumping  up  vigorously  from  bottom, 
drawing  up  the  legs,  and  trying  to 
throw  them  into  the  prescribed  position 
after  going  under;  then  by  lying  prone 
on  the  surface  and  attempting  to 
turn  on  the  back  by  bending  at  knees 
and  waist  and  swinging  up  the  head 
and  arms. 

The  fact  that  one  is  often  fully 
dressed  when  an  accident  occurs  in 
no  way  affects  the  chance  of  being 
saved  by  floating.  The  opinion  pre- 
vails that  clothes  drag  down,  but  the 
contrary  is  actually  the  case.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  air  always  finds 
itself  imprisoned  between  fabric  and 
body,  forming  an  enveloping  strata 
which  acts  in  the  guise  of  a  supporting 
device. 

In  evidence  of  this  may  be  cited 
a  test  made  some  time  ago.  A  well- 
known  swimmer  who  possessed  little 
natural  buoyancy  was  pressed  into 
service  as  a  subject  and  entered  deep 
water  in  street  costume,  even  to  shoes 
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and  cap.  He  not  only  managed  to 
float  for  nearly  twenty  minutes  with- 
out a  movement,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  again  motionless,  he  succeeded 
m  staying  up  burdened  with  heavy 
'  objects,  such  as  a  wooden  box,  a 
sculling  oar,  etc.  Later,  after  he  had 
stripped  to  a  bathing  suit,  he  could 
not  float  at  all.  His  legs  sank  every 
time  he  stopped  paddling  with  them. 
Photographs  of  the  experiment  show 
the  trousers  protruding  above  surface 


The  floating  posi- 
tion is  an  easy  carry 
for  a  drowning  per- 
son, the  feet  being 
used  for  propelling, 
thus  leaving  the 
hands  free  to  sub- 
due dangerous 
struggling 


will  generally  work  off  readily  by 
insertmg  the  toe  of  one  foot  above  the 
heel  of  the  other  and  pressing  down- 
ward. To  unlace  or  unbutton  boots  the 
legs  are  drawn  up  one  at  a  time,  knee 
to  chin,  which  brings  the  feet  within 
easy  reach  of  the  hands. 

Trousers  or  skirts  are  unfastened 
first  at  the  waist,  pushed  over  the 
hips,  then  thrust  beyond  knees  and 
feet  by  again  bending  the  legs  to  hand 
reach. 


at  the  knees,  inflated  like  a  balloon, 
and  oflFer  a  graphic  illustration  of  the 
supporting  action  of  clothes. 

From  the  foregoing  may  be  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  im- 
mediate need  to  discard  clothes  when 
cast  into  the  water  dressed,  and, 
indeed,  that  it  is  actually  wise  not  to 
try  to  undress  at  all,  unless  one  is  a 
good  swimmer  and  feels  confident  of 
being  able  to  reach  safety  by  swim- 
ming. 

In  the  event,  however,  that  an 
appraisal  of  the  situation,  made  while 
floating,  suggests  the  advisability  of 
swimmmg  for  it,  the  upper  garments 
should  come  oflF  first. 

Still  in  prone  position  and  working 
the  feet  gently  if  need  be,  a  man  seizes 
his  coat  by  the  lapels,  slips  it  over  one 
shoulder  at  a  time,  then  passes  his 
hands  behind  the  back  and  uses  each 
in  turn  to  draw  the  sleeve  from  the 
opposite  arm.  A  woman  follows  the 
same  course  in  getting  rid  of  jacket  or 
waist. 

Boots  or  shoes  are  shed  next.    Shoes 


This  method  of  undressing  is  com- 
fortable, untiring,  and  rapid.  It  beats 
in  every  way  the  upright  method, 
treading  water,  which  appears  to  be 
the  one  generally  favored. 

It  deserves  mention,  before  con- 
cluding, that  some  of  the  easiest, 
safest,  and  most  practical  carries 
evolved  to  assist  people  in  danger  of 
drowning  call  for  floating  position  on 
the  back,  which  is  another  good  reason 
why  this  branch  of  watermanship 
should   be  universally  cultivated. 

Stretched  out  flat  one  is  able  to  keep 
constant  watch  on  the  victim,  use  the 
feet  for  propelling,  thereby  havinc; 
both  hands  free  to  subdue  dangerous 
struggling,  and  stop  to  rest  without 
changing  position  if  one  becomes  tired. 

So  great  are  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  floating  that  no  one 
should  fail  to  practice  it.  Particularly 
during  the  summer  months,  when  most 
people  are  frequently  in,  on,  or  near 
the  water,  there  is  no  telling  how  soon 
anyone  may  be  called  upon  to  save  his 
own  life  from  drowning. 
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On  Duffers 

By  Donal  Hamilton  Haines 

Only  the  Man  of  Many  Misses 
Tastes  the  Real  Joy  of  the  Hit 


A  "DUFFER,"  in  the  uncharitable 
conciseness  of  the  dictionary,  "is 
a  dull,  stupid,  plodding  person;  a 
fogy;  a  person  who  seemingly  only 
discharges  the  functions  of  his  office;  a 
dawdling,  useless  person!" 

Hard  language,  that,  for  the  ears 
and  eyes  of  those  who  have  had  the 
term  applied  to  them!  Yet  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  have  departed 
somewhat  from  the  uncompromising 
harshness  of  the  definition.  "Duffer" 
somehow  conveys  no  particular  stigma 
I  can't  seem  to  fancy  myself  doing 
anything  but  grin  after  being  called 
one.  It  evokes  a  sense  of  pity  rather 
than  of  scorn  and  connotes — ^to  my 
mind  at  least — a  certain  quality  of 
likeableness  on  the  part  of  the  branded 


one. 


At  play,  where  the  emotions  are 
always  near  the  surface  and  we  are  all 
of  us  most  natural,  we  are  frank  as  so 
many  children.  We  express  with  de- 
lightful freedom  our  opinions  about 
each  other.  But  we  justify  that  by  talk- 
ing about  ourselves  with  the  same 
engaging  frankness.  Surely  it  is  on  the 
court,  the  links,  in  the  blind,  on  the 
fiats,  or  along  the  brook  that  man  most 
often  hears  on  the  lips  of  his  brother: — 
"Oh,  you  hopeless  duflFer!" 
What  precisely  do  we  out-door  folk 
mean  when  we  employ  that  most  soul- 
satisfying  term  of  mild  abuse?  We 
apply  it  to  him  who  has  just  missed  a 
three-foot  putt  for  a  "4,"  smashed 
the  ball  into  the  net  on  the  set  point 
when  he  had  the  whole  court  at  his 
mercy,  missed  with  both  barrels  the 


only  pair  of  mallards  which  have  come 
to  the  decoys  in  four  long  hours,  or  in 
the  last  good  pool  on  the  brook  lost 
the  one  big  trout  which  has  been 
hooked  by  horrible  gaucherie  with  the 
landing-net. 

We  mean  not  the  man  who  does 
these  things  say  once  in  twenty  times, 
but  possibly  two  times  out  of  seven. 
We — and  this  is  the  saving  grace  of  the 
whole  matter — will  no  more  apply  the 
term  to  the  man  who  makes  a  mess  of 
things  five  times  out  of  six  than  we 
will  to  him  who  does  not  fall  upon 
disaster  once  in  two  score  attempts. 

As  I  think  more  about  the  business, 
I  become  conscious  of  two  other 
truths.  The  first  is  that  the  quality 
of  likeableness  in  the  duflFer  is  due  to 
our  knowledge  that  his  mistakes  will 
not  discourage  Jiim  and  that  he  will 
go  cheerfully  on,  happy  as  ever,  even 
though  tasting  at  the  moment  chagrin 
of  the  bitterest  sort.  The  second  is 
that  duflPers  are  mostly  so-called  by 
each  other. 

Already  I  have  gone  so  far  toward 
confession  that  I  may  as  well  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  I  have  smashed  the 
set-point  into  the  net,  I  have  missed 
the  one  pair  of  ducks,  I  have  lost  the 
one  good  trout.  The  only  reason  I 
have  not  foozled  the  easy  putt  is  that 
I  do  not  play  golf.  And  of  course  it 
goes  without  saying  that  I  have  been 
called  a  duflFer,  and  that  I  have 
countered  upon  others  in  the  same 
words. 

I  feel,  then,  that  I  know  the  duflFer 
thoroughly — subjectively    and    objec- 
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tively.  I  know  him  at  his  best  and 
worst  moments,  in  his  excesses  of  joy 
and  his  black  pits  of  despair.  Perhaps 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  treat  him  in  a 
learned  fashion,  but  I  shall  at  least  be 
genuinely  sympathetic. 

It  happens  that  my  outdoor  ac- 
tivities are  three.  I  play  tennis,  I 
fish  for  trout,  I  shoot  aucks.  I  have 
committed  horrible  crimes  and  had 
moments  of  glorious  ecstacy  at  all 
three.  And  in  running  the  gamut  of 
those  widelv  separated  experiences,  I 
have  stumbled  upon  another  truth 
which  at  first  rather  startled  me.  And 
that  is  that  there  are  subtle  dis- 
tinctions in  this  matter  of  dufferish- 
ness.  I  can  not  precisely  analyze  them, 
I  am  not  sure  of  what  they  intimate; 
I  have  merely  found  them. 

For  I  hold  the  duffer  in  the  duck- 
blind  or  at  the  head  of  the  pool  the 
most  fortunate  of  mortals,  whereas  the 
duffer  on  the  tennis-court  is  not  so 
happy.  .  Perhaps  it  is  the  element  of 
competition  involved.  I  am  not 
certain  about  that.  I  merely  know  that 
on  the  tennis-court  I  am  always  un- 
comfortably conscious  of  my  technical 
short-comings. 

My  errors  of  commission  and  omis- 
sion irk  me.  I  am  incessantly  striving 
toward  greater  perfection.  I  am 
aware  that  were  tne  percentage  of  my 
errors  cut  in  half  my  enjoyment  of  the 
game  would  be  proportionately  in- 
creased. If  my  strokes  and  ground- 
coverine  represented  the  limit  of  my 
physical  possibilities,  I  should  enjoy 
my  tennis  more  than  I  do. 

Yet  in  the  matters  of  rod  and  gun 
I  find  that  precisely  the  opposite  is 
true.  In  those  fields  I  do  not  long  for 
mechanical  perfection.  I  cherish  my 
own  shortcomings.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  could  deliberately  keep  myself 
from  becoming  a  better  shot  or  a 
more  expert  fly-caster.  I  would  be 
positively  unhuman  if  I  could.  But  I 
do  not  have  the  same  craving  to  achieve 
mechanical  perfection  of  skill.  I  do 
not  want  to  know  precisely  how  far 
to  hold  ahead  of  a  quartering  bird. 
I  do  not  long  to  be  able  to  drop 
my  flies  like  thistle-down  upon 
a   particular    square    foot    of   water. 


And  yet  I  do  most  ardently  long  to 
have  every  serve  whistle  across  the 
net  and  catch  the  very  comer  of  the 
service-court,  and  to  have  every  "law- 
ford"  possess  every  possible  inch  of 
depth  and  every  possible  degree  of 
pace! 

It  is  rather  bafliing,  this  unexpected 
difference.  I  am  confident  that  we 
shall  only  get  to  the  core  of  it  by  deep 
plumbing.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
no  question  of  personal  idiosyncrasy 
but  one  concerned  with  the  composi- 
tion of  the  feelines  of  personal  satis- 
faction which  I  take  from  the  diflPerent 
recreations. 

Obviously  chance  forms  the  whole 
groundwork  of  sport.  The  truism  about 
Horse-races  being  due  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  goes  clear  through  every  form 
of  sport  from  polo  to  chess.  And  the 
zest  depends  upon  the  particular 
degree  and  texture  of  this  element  of 
chance,  which  are  bound  to  vary 
infinitely. 

Double  Chances  in  Tennis 

When  I  play  tennis,  the  element  ot 
chance  is  two-fold.  There  are  two 
facto!^  involved:  myself  and  my  an- 
tagonist. When  I  go  shooting  or 
fishing,  the  element  of  chance  becomes 
single.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  me. 
I  shall  either  do  my  part,  or  I  shall 
not  do  it.  Such  modifying  conditions 
as  weather,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
fish  or  game  are  mere  incidentals,  and 
not  involved  in  the  elemental  situation 
at  all. 

This  afternoon,  for  example,  I  was 
on  the  court  with  a  man  against  whom 
I  play  a  good  deal.  We  are  very  evenly 
matched.  He  is  taller  than  I  and  can 
cover  faster.  He  is  much  better 
"overhead"  and  can  "lob"  over  me 
much  more  easily  than  I  can  play  the 
same  trick  upon  him.  Perhaps  my 
service  is  a  little  more  effective  than 
his,  my  ground-strokes  may  have  a 
bit  more  speed,  and  he  tires  a  little 
more  quickly  than  I  do. 

So  each  of  us  enters  the  battle  fore- 
armed with  knowledjge.  Each  knows 
his  points  of  superionty  and  weakness. 
Each  knows  that  only  by  a  high  degree 
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of  effectiveness  along  the  lines  of  his 
particular  fortes  can  he  hope  for 
success. 

I,  for  instance,  know  that  I  can  not 
hope  to  win  if  my  service  is  off*  or  if  I 
am  below  my  customary  form  in  the 
matter  of  ground  strokes.  And  I 
want  to  win  by  the  excellence  of  my 
own  play,  not  by  the  number  of  my 
opponent's  errors.  So  with  perfect 
justice,  I  pray  for  the  full  degree  of 
mechanical  perfection  in  my  own 
strokes. 

But  between  me  and  the  mallard 
which  I  hope  to  slay  there  exist  no 
such  close-knit  relations.  I  will  get 
him  or  I  will  not  get  him  according 
to  the  skill  with  which  I  handle  myself 
and  my  gun.  There  is  a  sort  of  contest, 
of  course,  but  it  is  terribljr  one-sided. 
I  am  pitting  my  own  skill,  assisted 
by  that  of  countless  other  humans 
who  have  devised  my  tools,  against 
his  instinct. 

Ten  chances  to  one,  I  am  going,  to 
delude  him  sufficiently  so  that  I 
shall  get  within  range  of  him.  And  then 
it  ceases  to  be  a  contest;  it  becomes 
purely  a  question  of  my  judgment  of 
time,  distance,  and  speed. 

Suppose  I  were  as  unerring  with  my 
double-twelve  as  Sir  Walter  would 
have  us  believe  Robin  Hood  was  with 
his  bow.  (You  remember,  of  course, 
that  little  matter  of  the  wild  geese 
flying  overhead  at  the  precise  moment 
when  King  Richard  stood  in  need  of  a 
goose-quill?)  Given  a  well-constructed 
blind  (of  which  I  am  capabje)  a  flock 
of  good  decoys  (which  I  possess)  and 
such  a  degree  of  deadliness,  and  I 
should  crumple  every  duck  that  flew 
within  forty-five  yards  of  me;  the 
results  would  be  certain. 

How  much  fun  would  there  be  in  it? 
Why,  precious  little,  it  strikes  me. 
About  the  same  amount  that  a  pro- 
fessor of  algebra  gets  from  solving  a 
quadratic  equation.  He  knows  ab- 
solutely before  he  starts  that  he  is 
going  to  get  it. 

This  isn't  pure  theory.  There  was 
an  old  fellow  named  Hawkins  who 
used  to  shoot  on  a  certain  pass  in 
Michigan,  on  which  I  had  missed  some 
hundreds  of  ducks  and   killed   some 


dozens.  I  have  seen  him  at  his  work» 
and  he  was  the  deadliest  man  on  wild- 
fowl I  have  ever  seen  in  action.  His 
weapon  was  a  wicked  old  ten-gauge 
hammer  gun,  with^  prodigious  barrels, 
and  the  thundering  crashes  of  it 
could  not  have  been  caused  by  any- 
thing under  six  or  seven  drachms  of 
black  powder. 

He  reached  for  and  killed  ducks  at 
which  the  rest  of  us  merely  stared. 
He  brought  down  birds  after  the  rest 
of  us  had  missed  theni.  He  fairly 
littered  the  ground  with  his  slain 
one  afternoon  in  the  teeth  of  a  Novem- 
ber blizzard  when  the  blue-bills  were 
humming  through  like  bullets  and 
most  of  us  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  follow  their  flight  with  the  muzzles 
of  our  guns. 

BUT — he  took  no  particular  pleas- 
ure in  it.  It  was  very  much  of  a  cut 
and  dried  business  to  him.  There  was 
no  glitter  of  satisfaction  in  his  eye 
after  a  peculiarly  incredible  shot.  He 
packed  nis  bulging  pockets  with  dead 
ducks  with  the  same  apparent  emo- 
tions which  would  have  been  en- 
gendered had  he  been  packing  them 
with  clods  of  earth. 

The  Value  qf  a  Miss 

I  would  not  change  places  with  Mr. 
Hawkins.  I  remember  another  No- 
vember day  when  two  of  us  were 
paddling  down  stream  in  a  canvas 
canoe.  It  was  cold.  We  had  come  six 
miles  or  so  without  seeing  so  much  as 
a  coot.  I  was  huddled  in  the  bow, 
pretty  well  numbed,  my  companion 
at  the  paddle. 

Suddenly  two  black  ducks — ^which 
looked  larger  than  the  average  swan — 
rose  from  a  sandy  little  point  not  more 
than  fifteen  yarcls  in  front  of  the  boat. 
They  towered  a  bit,  then  bored  off", 
giving  me  a  perfect  shot.  I  missed 
with  both  barrels. 

"My  Lord!"  groaned  a  voice  in  the 
stern  of  the  canoe.  "You  unutterable 
duff'er!'* 

We  changed  seats  (the  rule  being 
one  shot  and  change)  and  I  paddled. 
Presently  he  picked  one  out  of  a  flock 
of  teal.      We   changed    seats   again. 
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Followed  three  very  empty  and  very 
bleak  hours,  made  more  sombre  by  the 
persistent  and  detailed  memories  of 
that  execrable  miss. 

At  the  end  of  them,  a  mallard  drake 
jumped  out  of  a  patch  of  sedge  a  good 
thirty-five  yards  away.  I  was  forever 
coming  into  action.  He  had  added  a 
good  ten  yards  and  put  the  bare 
branches  of  an  overhanging  tree  be- 
tween us  when  I  finally  pulled  the 
trigger.    He  died  violently  in  mid-air. 

1  had  not  merely  killed  a  duck.  I 
had  painted  the  visible  universe  with 
wonderful  colors.  I  had  done  a  mar- 
velous thing,  a  thing  transcending  all 
forms  of  expression  except  whoops  of 
delight.  I  nad  etched  that  day  deep 
into  my  memory  as  a  glorious  picture. 

And  had  I  not  been  a  duffer,  I 
should  have  killed  all  three  of  those 
ducks,  which  would  have  been  mere 
bloody  bundles  of  dead  feathers  on 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  There 
would  have  been  no  black  despair 
over  the  miss,  and  no  wonderful  glow 
of  triumph  to  blot  it  out. 

Going  Back  After  Him 

Last  summer  I  was  fishing  an  un- 
familiar stream  in  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania.  I  had  whipped 
my  flies  over  the  surface  of  several 
miles  of  water  with  very  inconsider- 
able results.  I  reached  an  iron  bridge 
which  marked  the  end  of  the  best 
fishing.  My  watch  showed  the  hour  of 
five-thirty.  I  stood  on  the  bridge  wav- 
ing my  line  in  the  air  while  I  debated. 

Should  I  quit  or  should  I  fish  on  for 
another  half-mile?  My  flies  happened 
to  touch  the  water.  A  very  small 
trout  struck  and  missed.  I  sent  the 
flies  back  over  the  same  spot  again. 
A  marine  monster  of  some  sort  came 
out  from  under  a  rock  and  nearly 
tore  the  rod  from  my  hands. 

There  I  was  on  the  bridge  eight  or 
ten  feet  above  the  water.  The  fish 
was  well-hooked,  but  there  was  no 
chance  of  landing  him  unless  I  could 
hold  him  taut  while  I  worked  my  way 
down  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
stream.  On  one  side  was  fast  water: 
on  the  other  a  deep,  still  pool. 


Being  a  duffer,  and  in  consequence 
tremendously  excited,  I  observed 
merely  that  my  path  to  the  bank  was 
shorter  on  the  fast  water  side.  Natur- 
ally, the  instant  I  allowed  the  fish  to 
get  into  that  boiling,  jumping  lather 
of  water  he  freed  himself  in  a  small 
fraction  of  a  second. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  par- 
ticularize the  emotions  of  the  moment. 
Somewhere  around  five  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  I  was  again  at  the 
bridge.  I  found  beneath  it  a  flat 
rock.  I  could  not  cast  from  it,  but  I 
could  float  my  flies  down  past  the 
rock  from  beneath  which  that  Thing 
had  assaulted  them  the  night  before. 
Some  ten  minutes  later  he  was  in  my 
landing-net.  I  performed  upon  the 
bank  a  species  of  primitive  dance  of 
triumph,  the  trout  in  one  hand,  my 
landing-net  in  the  other.  Had  I  been 
anything  but  a  duffer,  I  should  have 
killed  him  calmly  and  briefly  the  night 
before,  and  that  early  morning  dance 
of  victory  in  the  growing  sunlight 
would  have  been  a  physical  and 
spiritual  impossibility. 

One  last  case  in  point.  I  was  putting 
my  rod  together  one  June  morning 
on  the  headwaters  of  a  trout-stream 
in  Southwestern  Michigan.  As  far  as 
my  experience  went,  it  was  a  stream 
on  which  ten  trout  of  moderate  size — 
say  eight  inches  with  twelve  or  thir- 
teen for  the  big  one  on  top — ^was  an 
excellent  day's  work.  I  knew  that 
others  had  done  infinitely  better,  but 
that  number  would  have  more  than 
satisfied  me. 

As  I  threaded  the  line  through  the 
euides,  a  figure  emerged  from  the 
bushes  near  me  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
black  clothes,  knee  boots,  and — as  I 
live-^a  battered  derby!  He  carried 
in  his  hand  a  fairly  stiff  rod  perhaps 
six  feet  long,  certainly  no  more.  The 
weight  of  his  creel  caused  the  strap 
across  his  shoulder  to  cut  deeply  into 
the  cloth  of  his  coat.  I  recognized  one 
Ord,  a  plumber  and  a  famous  killer  of 
trout. 

"You  must  have  started  early,"  I 
said. 

"I  did.     Six  o'clock  last  night." 

"You've   been   fishing   all   night?" 
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"Sure,"  he  replied.  "I  always  do. 
Can't  do  anything  here  in  the  day- 
time." 

I  expressed  a  natural  curiosity  as 
to  the  difficulties  of  such  work,  and 
he  talked  as  he  took  down  his  rod  and 
filled  his  pipe. 

"Don't  need  light.  I  know  every 
hole  in  this  stream.  I  know  where  most 
of  the  big  trout  are  and  the  best  place 
to  get  to  work  my  bait  to  *em." 

He  wouldn't  have  oflFered  to  open 
his  creel  had  I  not  asked.  He  exhibited 
his  catch  indifferently.  There  were 
thirty-three  brook  trout  in  the  creel. 
They  must  have  averaged  eleven  or 
twelve  inches,  and  the  biggest  one  was 
eighteen  inches  long  and  weighed  two 
pounds  and  a  half — a  perfect  colossus 
for  those  waters. 

"You  must  have  had  a  real  tussle 
with  him!"  I  gasped. 

"Took  me  a  few  minutes  to  get  into 
position,"  he  admitted.  "Wasn't 
anything  to  jerking  him  out  after 
that." 

I  glanced  at  his  cudgel  of  a  rod  and 
saw  that  probably  there  hadn't  been 
niuch  to  it  "after  that."  He  had 
killed  about  sixteen  pounds  of  trout 
with  as  much  emotional  pleasure  as 
that  experienced  by  a  butcher  in 
cutting  steaks.  I  think  he  was  prob- 
ably the  farthest  from  a  duffer  of  any 
man  I  have  ever  seen. 

We  shoot  and  fish  and  whack  tennis 
balls,  I  take  it,  for  something  more 
than  our  physical  well-being.  We  do 
it  in  response  to  a  desire  for  a  violent 


form  of  uncertainty,  where  success 
means  satisfaction  of  a  peculiar  sort 
and  failure  is  easier  to  bear  because  it 
is  always  temporary.  We  have  an 
instinctive  liking  for  contests  in  which 
the  element  of  uncertainty  means 
everything.  We  derive  satisfaction 
in  proportion  to  the  delightful  com- 
plexity of  this  element  of  chance. 

You  do  not  go  to  see  the  league- 
leader  play  the  tail-ender.  You  would 
not  care  to  see  Jess  Willard  in  action 
against  a  feather-weight.  You  would 
not  give  a  snap  for  catching  six- 
pound  trout  out  of  the  pens  of  a  hatch- 
ery or  killing  canvas-backs  by  bombing 
them  from  an  aeroplane. 

The  finest  gambling  game  in  the 
world  is  spinning  a  coin  in  the  air  and 
calling  heads  and  tails.  The  chances 
of  success  and  failure  are  precisely 
even.  It  is  also  of  course  the  simplest 
game.  Add  to  the  complexity  and  the 
element  of  chance  becomes  modified. 
As  the  chances  veer  this  way  or  that, 
you  do  your  utmost  to  restore  the 
equilibrium,  to  get  the  game,  whatever 
it  is,  back  to  the  same  plane  as  the 
coin-spinning. 

In  tennis  or  any  game  of  that  sort, 
you  achieve  this  by  playing  at  the 
top  of  your  game  when  your  antagonist 
is  at  the  top  of  his.  In  shooting  and 
fishing,  I  feel  that  I  gain  the  same  end 
through  the  numerous  flaws  in  my 
technique. 

So  I  am  always  able  to  do  more  than 
defend  the  duffer.  I  can  always  smile 
at  him  because  I  know  that  he  is  the 
lucky  one  after  all! 


October  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  OUTING. 
It  will  appear  in  a  new  size  and  type  dress;  but 
that  is  not  all.  It  will  cany  an  illustrated  feature 
new    and    distinctive    among    outdoor    magazines. 
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While  the  River  Runs 

By  Joshua  A.  Cope 

Saving  Time  Down  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Flathead  on  a  Raft 


THE  northwest  corner  of  Montana 
presents  topography  of  a  character 
to  meet  the  most  exacting  demands 
of  those  who  love  Nature  in  her  sterna 
wild,  "unmolested-by-man"  moods — 
interlacing  mountain  ridees  whose 
great  elevations  are  emphasized  by 
overtopping  "aiguille,"  broad  valleys, 
densely  timbered  and  abounding  in 
game  of  every  sort — and  mighty 
rivers  flowing  swiftly  southward  and 
westward  to  join  the  still  mightier 
Columbia. 

On  one  of  these  tributaries^ — the 
South  Fork  of  the  Flathead — I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  spend  the  summer 
of  1916  as  a  member  of  a  Forest 
Service  crew  that  was  mapping  the 
valley  and  obtaining  an  estimate  of 
the  standing  timber.  We  had  worked 
up  the  east  side  of  the  river  some 
thirtv  miles  above  Coram, — ^located 
at  the  confluence  of  the  South  and 
Middle  Forks — and  were  preparing 
to  cross  over  and  come  down  the  west 
side,  when  summons  came  to  three  of 
us  to  report  at  Headquarters  for  some 
other  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Thirty  miles  of  dusty  trail  ta  travel 
in  the  sweltering  heat  of  late  summer! 
And  the  trail  didn't  lie  through  the 
timber  all  the  way  either!  No — 
along  about  noon  we  figured  we'd 
strike  that  eight-mile  stretch  of  the 
1910  bum!  Frankly  we  weren't  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  over  the  pros- 
pect. Of  course,  we  could  have  some 
pack-horses  to  carry  our  duffle,  but 
a  "Decker"  saddle  makes  a  mighty 
poor  seat  for  riding,  even  if  you  do 
stuff  the  space  between  the  irons  with 
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gunny-sack  and  manufacture  stir- 
rups out  of  the  packer's  spare  lash 
ropes  (if  you  can  get  away  with  them). 
So  it  looked  like  hitting  the  trail  on 
foot. 

However,  one  of  our  worthy  tri- 
umvirate named  Rodney  and  nick- 
named "Rod"  on  account  of  his 
length  of  limb  and  spareness  of  stature 
came  from  Minnesota;  and  though 
by  his  build  he  was  best  fitted  to 
cover  those  thirty  miles  in  record 
time,  he  had  spent  so  many  hours  of 
his  youth  on  the  continuous  water- 
ways of  his  native  state  that  he  just 
naturally  couldn't  see  that  river  not 
being  utilized  when  the  occasion  de- 
manded it,  as  it  certainly  did  now. 

"I  tell  you,  fellows,  let's  make  a 
couple  of  rafts  and  ride  them  as  far  as 
Hungry  Horse  Ranger  Station.  That 
will  give  us  only  a  ten-mile  walk  into 
Coram.  Josh  and  I  will  ride  on  one 
and  Christie  can  handle  the  other  one 
alone." 

Christie  was  woodsman  of  forty 
years'  experience  and  was  just  as 
much  at  home  cruising  on  a  raft  as  he 
would  have  been  cruising  timber.  As 
for  myself,  thoueh  I  had  traveled 
many  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  canoe,  I 
had  never  tried  to  guide  an  unwieldy 
raft  down  a  rock-strewn,  swift-flowing 
river,  but  if  Rod  was  willing  to  take  the 
chance,  why,  in  the  words  of  our 
Western  vernacular,  "It  was  jake 
with  me." 

So  the  spare  time  of  evenings  for  the 
next  day  or  two  was  spent  in  preparing 
for  the  "grande  voyage."  We  went 
down  to  a  lodge-pole  pine  and  spruce 
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flat  along  the  river  and  found  plenty 
of  dry  standing  timber.  We  chose 
some  lodgepole  about  twelve  inches 
in  diameter  (spruce  would  have  been 
better  because  lighter,  but  we  couldn't 
find  any  of  the  right  size)  and  cut 
them  up  into  fifteen-foot  lengths.  Five 
of  these  loes  we  decided  would  make 
ample  widtn  for  two,  and  still  float 
fairlv  high  in  the  water. 

We  then  hewed  out  a  couple  of 
crosspieces  and  notched  the  logs  fore 
and  aft  to  receive  the  crosspieces.  We 
then  nailed  them  together  with  six 
inch  spikes,  two  spikes  to  the  log.  We 
were  afraid  that  if  we  struck  a  rock 
head  on  the  jar  would  draw  the 
spikes,  so  as  an  added  precaution  we 
lashed  the  logs  and  crosspieces  to- 
gether with  No.  9  telephone  wire.  Of 
course  this  is  not  always  available, 
but  there  is  always  "hay-wire"  around 
and  that  is  better  than  nothing. 

The  paddles  we  made  out  of  some 
dry  spruce,  about  five  feet  long,  in 
order  to  paddle  standing  up.  The 
blade  was  about  lo  inches  x  30  inches 
and  tapering  to  a  point  so  we  could 
pole  in  shallow  water.  A  couple  of 
canned-goods  boxes  for  seats  and  we 
were  ready  for  the  trip. 

Our  duffle  was  to  follow  the  next 
day    by    pack-train,    but    there  were 

Eersonal  tnings  such  as  letters,  check- 
ooks,  and  memoranda  on  work  ac- 
complished that  we  would  need  imme- 
diately on  arriving  at  Coram.  So  we 
put  these,  with  many  qualms  I  can 
assure  you,  into  a  pack-sack  together 
with  a  camefa  and  a  half-exposed  roll 
of  films  which  if  lost  could  never  be 
duplicated.  This  pack  I  was  to  carry 
on  my  back  so  as  to  keep  the  precious 
contents  dry  up  to  the  last  possible 
moment;  even  if  we  did  capsize  I 
received  urgent  instructions  to  stay 
with  the  pack! 

The  morning  of  the  great  adventure 
dawned  bright  and  clear  as  if  to  augur 
success.  We  were  up  at  5.30  a.  m. 
to  the  sound  of  the  cook's  "ROLL 
OUT,"  which  some  of  us  were  to  hear 
for  the  last  time.  (Don't  get  alarmed, 
that  was  simply  because  we  were  not 
coming  back  to  camp). 

I  remember  when  a  kid,  being  teased 


about  being  journey-proud  and  not 
able  to  eat  anything  before  starting 
on  a  trip.  I  think  I  had  a  little  return 
of  the  symptoms  that  morning  at 
breakfast.  The  continuous  roar  of  the 
river  had  never  sounded  quite  so  loud 
before.  However,  there  was  a  hard 
day's  work  ahead,  and  besides  it 
would  never  do  to  let  the  rest  of  the 
crew  think  that  any  of  us  were  uneasy, 
for  ever  since  we  had  been  talking 
about  the  trip,  the^y  insisted  on  re- 

E eating  all  the  stones  they  had  ever 
eard  about  people  getting  wrecked 
and  drowned  on  the  nver,  in  previous 
years.  So  I  forced  down  the  oatmeal, 
Dacon,  and  sour-dough  hot-cakes  and 
a  couple  of  cups  of  strong  coflFee  with 
all  the  nonchalance  at  my  command. 

She  Starts,  She  Moves 

It  was  just  7.00  a.  m.  when  Rod 
and  I,  takmg  the  lead,  pushed  the  raft 
from  its  moorings  in  a  quiet  eddy  out 
into  the  swirl  of  the  rushing  river.  I 
wish  I  possessed  a  photograph  like 
unto  the  mental  picture  I  have  of  the 
way  we  must  have  looked  to  the  rest 
of  the  crew — skeptical  but  interested 
— gathered  on  the  shore  to  see  us  oflF! 
Here  were  our  little  rafts  4  x  15  feet 
and  there  was  the  swift-flowing  river 
a  hundred  yards  wide,  strewn  with 
jagged  rocks.  It  looked  like,  not  a 
"sporting  chance"  but  a  "Steve 
Brodie"  chance. 

I  stood  at  the  bow,  the  precious 
pack  on  my  back  and  the  paddle  firmly 
gripped  in  both  hands.  Rod  at  the 
stem  stood  with  his  feet  wide  apart 
and  body  bent  to  the  pressure  of  forc- 
ing the  paddle  through  the  water.  And 
then  Christie  not  standing  at  all,  but 
coolly  sitting  on  his  box,  as  much  at 
ease  as  though  he  were  back  of  the 
stove  in  Cy  Hawkins  General  Store. 

For  the  first  two  miles  it  was  simply 
a  straight-away  course,  with  the  river 
flowing  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  keep  her 
head  on  and  watch  the  scenery  glide 
past.  But  sopn  there  came  a  louder 
roar,  which  meant  we  were  approach- 
ing our  first  rapids.  We  gripped  our 
paddles  more  firmly,  sunk  our  calked 
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shoes  well  into  the  firm  logs,  and 
crouched  forward  a  little,  the  better 
to  absorb  the  shock  of  any  rocks  we 
might  strike. 

We  gathered  momentum,  and  now 
dead  ahead  we  could  see  a  quarter- 
mile  stretch  of  wild  water  which  lashed 
itself  to  frothy  white  against  the  rocks 
which  obstructed  its  onward  sweep 
and  which  here  and  there  raised 
threatening  points  to  obstruct  us  as 
well.  We  felt  the  water  gathering 
beneath  us  for  the  plunge — ^we  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  whiteness — the  raft 
was  a  foot  and  a  half  under  water — 
the  short,  choppy  waves  lapped  at  our 
knees — ^we  struck  athwart  a  hidden 
rock,  caromed  off,  and  plunged  on. 

Once  more  we  were  out  in  the  calm, 
clear  water.  We  took  a  deep  breath, 
felt  around  to  see  that  we  were  all 
accounted  for,  and  then  turned  to  see 
how  Christie  fared.  No  need  to  worry 
about  him;  he  never  even  ^ot  up 
from  his  seat,  but  rode  her  "sitting ' 
all  the  way,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
he  was  alongside  asking  us  if  we  were 
going  to  stay  there  all  day. 

It  was  a  short  breathing  spell  to  the 
next  white  water  and  this  time  there 
was  the  added  excitement  of  a  big 
bend  with  the  main  current  running 
in  close  to  the  shore  and  caroming  off 
a  rocky  ledge.  The  great  danger  here 
is  from  "sweeps"  which  are  long  wind- 
falls sticking  out  from  the  shore  from 
one  to  two  feet  above  the  water  level. 
If  the  current  took  you  into  them, 
they  literally  would  sweep  you  off  the 
raft. 

I  found,  however,  that  a  strong  stroke 
across  the  front  of  the  raft,  with  Rod 
giving  a  counter-stroke  on  the  stem, 
would  cause  even  her  clumsy  bulk 
to  swing  around.  In  this  way  we  were 
able  not  only  to  avoid  sweeps,  but  by 
starting  to  swing  the  raft  out  soon 
enough,  to  keep  her  from  following  the 
current  in  close  to  the  ledge. 

After  we  had  shot  about  five  of 
these  rapids  the  excitement  began  to 
wane  and  we  looked  around  for  a  fresh 
world  to  conquer.  It  came  in  very 
short  order.  We  heard  the  roar  which 
told  us  another  rapids  was  near  and 
looking    ahead    saw    that    the    main 


channel  narrowed  dowp  to  a  madly 
racing  current  about  sixty  feet  wide, 
which  after  dropping  straight  away 
for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  to  gain 
momentum  as  it  were,  took  a  sharp 
swing  to  the  right  and  split  in  two  on 
a  huge  boulder  in  mid-stream. 

As  we  bore  down  upon  the  rock  it 
looked  as  big  as  a  house,  and  I  didn*t 
see  how  we  could  miss  it.  But  I 
shouted  to  Rod:  "Let's  take  the  in- 
side channel;  it's  got  more  water 
in  it,"  and  forthwith  we  paddled  madly 
to  head  the  raft  over.  It  was  a  mighty 
lucky  thing  we  tried  for  the  inside 
channel  for  the  current  was  so  swift 
and  strong  it  took  us  through  the  out- 
side channel,  just  missing  the  rock  by 
inches.  If  we  had  tried  for  the  outside 
channel  the  current  would  have  taken 
us  into  the  rocks  of  the  shore  and  our 
little  experiment  in  rafting  would 
have  ended  right  there! 

Among  the  Peaks 

As  we  got  farther  down  stream  the 
gradient  became  more  uniform,  or  at 
least  the  rapids  became  more  infre- 
quent. Sometimes  for  as  much  as 
three  miles  at  a  stretch  we  would  float 
gently  along.  Of  course,  we  could 
have  speeded  up  our  progress  by  pad- 
dling, but  it  was  much  more  enjoyable 
to  sit  on  the  boxes  and  let  the  river 
do  the  work. 

Towering  above  the  wooded  shore- 
line we  could  pick  out  the  peaks  of  the 
Flathead  Range — Baptiste  Murray, 
Cameahwaite,  and  Great  Northern.  A 
touch  of  autumnal  coloring  was  already 
appearing  to  liven  up  the  sombre 
green  of  the  conifers — huckleberry 
bushes  turning  yellow  and  red — tall 
spikes  of  the  fireweed  and  patches  of 
tne  brilliant  Oregon  grape.  We  must 
have  been  fairly  inconspicuous  float- 
ing along  in  our  drab  clothing,  for  a 
white-tailed  doe  and  fawn  came  out 
to  the  river  edge  to  drink  a  hundred 
yards  ahead,  played  around  on  the 
sand-bar,  and  disappeared  into  the 
brush  again  just  as  we  were  about 
opposite  them. 

A  great  eagle  wheeled  and  circled 
over  us,  and  we  wondered  what  about 
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US  could  be  so  attractive,  till  we  saw 
an  osprey  rise  heavily  from  the  water 
with  a  struggling  trout  in  his  talons. 
He  had  scarcely  gotten  above  the  tree- 
tops  with  his  catch,  when  the  robber 
eagle  swooped  down  on  him  and  at- 
tacked him  so  fiercely  that  he  dropped 
hisprey. 

The  eagle,  his  purpose  accom- 
plished, shot  downward  with  folded 
wings  and  seized  the  trout  still  in  mid- 
air, stopping  his  downward  plunge  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  spreading  that 
magnificent  expanse  of  wing.  He 
then  beat  upward  aftd  away  to  the 
West  to  his  home  in  some  inaccessible 
mountain  crag.  Our  sympathy  was  all 
with  the  osprey  who  had  to  pay  such 
heavy  tribute  to  Caesar. 

Lunching  as  They  Ran 

Seeing  the  eagle  get  his  dinner,  how- 
ever, had  its  psychological  effect  on 
us,  for  right  away  we  remembered 
that  it  had  been  a  long,  long  while  since 
breakfast.  From  the  backs  of  our 
cruiser  shirts  we  brought  forth  some 
ham  sandwiches,  dill  pickles,  a  gener- 
ous slice  of  the  cook's  unsurpassable 
cake,  cookies,  and  sweet  chocolate. 
The  water  was- limpid  clear  and  in  the 
big  eddies  by  the  rocks  we  could  see 
huge  trout  hanging  motionless  per- 
haps six  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface; 
we  endeavored  to  get  a  rise  out  of  them 
by  flinging  enticing  bits  of  bread  into 
the  water  just  over  their  heads — but 
they  liked  not  the  looks  of  the  long 
black  raft,  and  with  a  flash  of  silver 
vanished  from  sight. 

As  we  came  nearer  the  confluence 
of  the  South  and  Middle  Forks  the 
valley  floor  suddenly  ceased  and  we 
found  ourselves  shut  in  between  pre- 
cipitous slopes,  gashed  at  frequent 
intervals  by  the  gorges  of  small  tribu- 
taries. We  fell  to  marveling  at  the 
aeons  of  time  it  must  have  taken  the 
river  to  wear  its  bed  down  through 
these  great  rock  strata,  keeping  pace 
with  the  slowly  rising  crust.  And  how 
insignificant  were  man's  three  score  and 
ten  years  compared  with  such  cycles. 

"Rod,"  I  said,  "do  you  remember 
how  old  Omar  puts  it  ?" 


**When  you  and  I  behind  the  Veil  are  past, 
Oh,  but  the  long,  long  while  the  world 

shall  last, 
Which  of  your  coming  and  departure  heeds 
As  the  sea's  self  should  heed  a  pebble  cast!" 

But  we  were  roused  from  such  philo- 
sophical reflections  by  a  louder  and 
more  ominous  roar  than  any  we  had 
heard  before.  Rising  simultaneously 
to  our  feet  with  the  last  bit  of  cake 
stuffed  hastily  in  our  mouths,  we  saw 
the  river  divide  into  three  separate 
channels,  onlv  to  meet  again  three 
hundred  yards  below,  pouring  all  that 
mighty  volume  of  water  normally 
flowing  in  a  bed  three  hundred  feet 
wide,  through  a  forty-foot  opening 
guarded  by  a  formidable  "Scylla  and 
Charybdis." 

All  these  details  we  took  in  at  one 
sweeping  glance,  as  one  often  does 
under  the  stress  of  a  tense  moment. 
And  now  we  were  paddling  vigorously 
to  head  the  raft  into  the  right  hand 
channel,  which  seemed  to  carry  a 
little  bit  more  water. 

The  bend  in  this  channel  was  the 
sharpest  we  had  yet  encountered  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  our  previous  ex- 
perience we  would  never  have  been 
able  to  keep  the  raft  off  the  rocks  at 
the  end  of  the  turn.  •As  it  was  the 
rear  end  struck  them  a  blow  that  would 
have  stove  in  a  boat  or  canoe.  Further- 
more, our  momentum  was  so  slackened 
that  we  could  not  shoot  across  into  the 
current  coming  through  the  left  hand 
channel,  but  caught  in  the  backwater, 
we  whirled  around  in  the  eddy. 

After  making  about  three  revolu- 
tions of  the  pool,  we  got  close  enough 
into  the  shore  of  the  island  to  touch 
bottom  with  our  paddles.  We  now 
poled  carefully  along  shore,  hoping  to 
get  our  raft  in  the  swift  current  of  the 
left-hand  channel.  Never  will  I  for- 
get the  mental  picture  I  have  of  that 
mad  current  rushing  out  past  the 
sand-bar,  breaking  in  frothy  white 
on  "Scylla,"  then  seething  through  the 
opening  and  out  into  the  quiet  reaches 
beyond. 

The  current  was  so  swift  that  the 
middle  was  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half 
higher  than  the  sides,  where  it  came 
out  past  the  sand-bar;  so  that  trying 
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to  push  our  raft  into  jt  was  like  trying 
to  fasten  on  to  a  rapidly  moving  solia 
body.  We  were  hurled  back  into  the 
whirlpool  and  had  the  circuit  to  make 
over  again.  Four  times  we  tried  it 
with  exactly  the  same  results! 

In  the  meantime  Christie,  following 
us  through  the  right  hand  channel, 
had  not  been  able  to  clear  the  rocks 
and  the  momentum  of  the  current 
had  lifted  him,  raft  and  all,  high  out 
of  the  water.  He  decided  he  had  had 
enough  of  rafting  and  told  us  emphati- 
cally to  come  ashore  and  we  would  go 
the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  the  river  were 
openly  defying  us,  and  we  were 
determined  to  make  one  more  attempt. 
Poling  along  the  shore  as  before,  we 
prepared  ourselves  for  a  mighty  heave 
on  the  paddles  in  unison,  and  this 
time  succeeded  in  getting  the  raft 
halfway  out  into  the  current. 

There  was  a  mighty  lurch  as  she 
swung  into  the  swift  water  and  headed 
for  Scylla !  No  time  to  swing  her  over 
toward  the  opening — little  good  it 
would  have  done,  if  there  had  been 
time, — in  that  water!  We  struck  the 
spray-wet  rock  almost  head  on,  shot 
part  way  up  its  sloping  sides,  and  hung 


there  in  midair,  it  seemed,  for  a  long 
Jong  second.  I  felt  myself  dropping 
irresistibly  into  that  white  turmoil 
beneath;  reviewed  all  my  past  sins 
in  one  wild  rush  of  thought  and 
.  .  .  .  the  raft  slipped  down  into 
the  flood  and  we  were  literally  cata- 
pulted out  into  the  ouiet  waters  beyond. 

We  tried  to  get  Christie  to  continue 
with  us  the  remaining  three  miles  to 
Hungry  Horse  Creek,  assuring  him 
that  the  raft  was  ample  for  three. 
But  he  wouldn't  listen  for  a  minute 
and  started  to  climb  the  slope  to  the 
trail  above. 

There  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but 
to  continue  on,  quite  mediocrely  to  be 
sure,  after  all  that  excitement.  Just 
ten  minutes  past  noon  it  was  when  we 
pulled  ashore,  making  approximately 
five  hours  for  the  twenty-mile  trip. 
Not  bad  going,  that!  We  couldn't  have 
beaten  it  on  foot. 

In  retrospect  it  wasn't  a  Steve  Brodie 
chance  at  all — ^just  a  morning  of  thrill- 
ing sport  at  the  cost  of  the  tnfling  time 
spent  in  making  a  raft — sport  that  is 
especially  recommended  for  our  West- 
em  rivers,  where  their  remoteness 
from  transportation  facilities  renders 
a  canoe  out  of  the  question. 
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A  City  Repeopling  the  Wild 

By  Edgar  Mac  Meehen 

Photognti^  by  the  Autbor 

How  the  City  of  Denver  Handles  Wild  Game 
for   Its    Big    Preserve    in    the    Mountains 


IN  theory  the  shipment  of  big  game 
is  about  the  same  as  the  transpor- 
tation of  cattle  and  sheep.  Elk,  buffalo, 
deer,  antelope,  and  mountain  sheep 
must  be  herded,  dipped,  loaded,  and 
unloaded  just  as  the  domestic  animals, 
but  the  fun  starts  when  the  game 
handlers  begin  to  put  theories  into 
execution.  From  that  point  the  sport 
is  no  more  exciting  than  the  life  of  a 
soldier  in  a  European  war  trench. 

There  is  a  very  pronounced  spprt 
element  in  the  occupation  whether 
the  game  is  bein^  collected  for  the  zoo, 
or  is  merely  bemg  shipped  from  the 
zoo  to  preserves,  and  tnis  I  learned 
during  two  exciting  days  in  October, 
1916,  while  under  the  wing  of  Vic 
Borcherdt,  the  superintendent  of  the 
City  Park  of  Denver. 

I  was  passing  along  the  street  when 
Vic  hailed  me. 

"Did  you  ever  see  deer  dipped?" 
he  inquired  abruptly.  I  replied 
facetiously  that  I  had  met  a  deer  upon 
a  certain  hunting  trip  which  I  nad 
considered  dippy,  but  Vic  shut  oflF  a 
very  good  story  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand. 

"I  am  endeavoring,"  he  said,  im- 
patiently, "to  interest  you  in  a  genuine 
sport.  Come  out  to  the  park  to-mor- 
row and  you  will  see  something  worth 
while." 

When  I  arrived  at  the  yards  I  found 


that  the  fun  had  already  commenced. 
A  funnel  shaped  corral  opened  from 
the  main  runway  between  the  rumi- 
nants' yards.  From  the  small  end  of  the 
funnel  a  board  chute,  twelve  feet  high, 
led  to  a  concrete  tank.  This  was 
filled  with  warm  water  in  which  eight 
pounds  of  carbolic  acid  had  been 
mixed,  in  order  that  any  possible  skin 
disease  might  be  killed.  No  animals 
are  removed  from  closely  confined 
yards  to  the  city's  game  sanctuary  on 
Genesee  Peak  (Outing,  February, 
1917),  without  this  treatment. 

A  big  bull  elk  was  causing  some  little 
diversion  when  I  appeared  on  the 
scene.  The  cows  dashed  up  and  down 
the  runway  while  the  attendants  cut 
out  those  selected  for  the  trip  to  the 
mountain  parks.  In  their  anxiety 
they  whistled  continually,  and  the  bull 
had  become  extremely  nervous.  He 
threw  his  forelegs  over  the  eight-foot 
wire  fence,  gave  a  spring,  and  slid  over 
like  an  eel. 

A  row  of  Cottonwood  trees  grew 
along  the  runway,  two  feet  from  the 
fence  and,  as  he  paced  along  the  wire, 
looking  for  an  opening,  he  gave  as 
pretty  an  exhibition  of  grace  as  one 
could  wish  to  see  in  a  wild  creature. 
Whenever  he  reached  one  of  these 
trees  he  would  pass  between  it  and  the 
fence,  tilting  his  head  until  the  wide- 
spreading  antlers  hung  vertically  from 
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tip  to  tip  and  slipping  his  forested 
head  around  the  trunk  without  pausing 
in  his  walk.  Not  once  did  he  touch 
the  fence  or  tree  with  a  single  tip. 

The  animals  were  being  dipped  for 
the  second  time  within  ten  days,  and 
they  remembered  that  funnel-shaped 
corral  and  the  tank  of  water  perfectly. 
It  was  interesting  to  notice  the  dif- 
ferent temperaments  of  the  beasts. 
The  elk  were  mulish.  They  demurred 
against  entering  the  corral;  they  posi- 
tively refused  to  pass  through  the  chute, 
and  when,  finally,  they  were  forced  to 
enter  the  gangway  they  wedged  against 
one  another  and  refused  to  budge 
further. 

Objected  to  the  Bath 

It  was  necessary  for  the  attendants 
to  pass  loops  of  rope  around  their 
hind-quarters  and  drag  them,  whistling 
and  struggling,  into  the  vat.  Once 
in  the  deadly  water  they  closed  their 
mouths  and  swam  hard  until  the 
incline  at  the  end  had  been  reached. 
The  ordinary  domestic  sheep,  losing 
his  foolish  head,  often  opens  his  mouth 
to  bleat,  takes  a  swallow  of  water,  and 
goes  down  to  stay,  but  even  the  young- 
est wild  animal  knows  enough  to  close 
his  mouth  and  strike  for  dry  land. 

Half-a-dozen  deer  next  ran  the 
gauntlet,  having  first  run  the  keepers 
into  a  state  of  collapse.  A  tiny  fawn 
insisted  upon  going  to  the  mountains 
for  a  vacation,  and  dodged  about  the 
exasperated  attendants  like  a  boy  at 
play.  I  had  taken  my  stand  forty 
feet  to  one  side  of  the  tank  exit  anS 
had  speeded  my  camera  up  to  a 
hundred  and  fiftieth  of  a  second. 
Once  the  deer  entered  the  chute  they 
went  through  like  bullets.  When  I 
developed  that  plate  a  few  days  later 
I  found  that  I  had  dachshund  deer, 
so  fast  had  they  been  running. 

The  buflPalo  cows,  three  in  number, 
proved  recalcitrant  and  dangerous. 
For  a  time  they  confined  their  eflPorts 
to  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
corral,  dashing  around  in  circles,  or 
smashing  into  the  boards  with  re- 
sounding crashes.  After  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  of  this  violent  exercise  their 


sluggish  blood  began  to  boil,  their 
movements  became  frenzied,  and  their 
eyes  smouldered  with  a  lurid  light. 

In  this  instance,  too,  one  of  the 
young  from  another  cow  had  slipped 
in  where  he  was  not  desired.  Not  yet  a 
week  old,  the  little  fellow,  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  a  tiny  red  calf, 
bucked  and  hopped  nimbly  about, 
running  under  the  bellies  of  the  older 
animals  but  always  keeping  a  cow 
between  himself  and  the  attendants. 
Generally  speaking  a  fall  calf  means  a 
dead  calf,  but  little  Master  A.  Bison, 
it  was  agreed  by  all,  would  live  to  a 
vigorous  old  age. 

The  old  buflPalo  bull,  Pedro,  in  a 
nearby  yard,  added  to  the  hubbub  by 
careening  about.  He  bellowed  in  rage, 
he  pawed  the  earth  and  shook  his 
mighty  head,  he  ripped  sections  of 
bark  three  feet  long  from  an  unfortu- 
nate Cottonwood  that  grew  in  his 
yard.  Rip!  Rip!  The  little,  curved 
horns  would  jab  into  the  tree  wickedly 
and  a  slab  of  bark  would  fly  twenty 
feet  in  the  air,  as  though  propelled 
from  a  catapult. 

Vic  and  one  of  the  attendants 
entered  the  yard  with  the  cows.  They 
carried  pitchforks  and  moved  warily. 
A  wheezy  cow,  the  largest  of  the  three, 
became  peevish.  Every  three  or  four 
minutes  she  would  back  oflp  and  charge 
one  of  the  men,  plunging  on  stiflP 
forelegs,  grotesquely  like  the  bull  in  a 
marionette  toreador  show. 

The  situation,  however,  held  no 
humor  for  the  men  in  the  yard.  A 
slender  pitchfork  does  not  seem  a  very 
potent  weapon  against  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  of  lively  buffalo.  Time  and 
again  they  were  forced  to  jab  the 
enraged  animal  in  the  nose  with  the 
tines  and  from  this  wasplike  defense 
she  backed  away  with  snorts  of  baflied 
rage. 

It  required  half-an-hour's  battle  to 
drive  the  calf  from  the  yard.  By  that 
time  the  wheezy  cow's  breathing  was 
labored.  It  sounded  exactly  hke  a 
buck  saw  working  through  a  rotten  log 
and  was  audible  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  gate  to  the  chute  was  raised  and 
the  big  cow  led  the  way  through.  The 
smaller  cows  thundered  at  her  heels. 
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This  baby  elk  was  born  in  the  Denver  Zoo.     He  is  on  his  way  to  the  mountains 

for  a  vacation 


The  loading  process,  which  took 
place  the  following  day,  brought  its 
own  griefs.  There  are  a  few  tricks 
in  this  work  which  the  animal  handlers 
in  Denver  have  learned  by  costly 
experience.  The  first  time  that  a 
load  of  elk  was  hauled  to  the  game 
sanctuary  the  animals  crowded  to  the 
rear  dunng  the  ascent  of  the  six  per 


cent  Lookout  Mountain  grade,  caused 
by  their  impulse  to  jump  out  as  they 
felt  the  truck  tilt.  This  resulted  in  the 
crushing  of  two  young  animals. 

I  was  now  to  witness  the  improved 
method.  The  dipping  vat  had  been 
floored  over,  the  sidewalls  taken  down, 
and  the  truck  backed  against  the  end 
of  the  chute.    Seven  of  the  nature  elL 
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were  driven  into  the  truck,  making 
a  load  of  about  three  thousand  pounds. 
Four  were  prodded  to  the  front  part 
of  the  crate  and  a  specially  prepared 
partition  was  lowered  from  above  and 
securely  nailed.  The  remaining  three 
were  then  driven  into  the  truck  and 
the  end  was  boarded  up. 

Half-a-dozen  calves  were  placed 
together  in  a  second  truck,  without  a 
partition.  One  was  so  small  that  he 
had  to  be  carried  in  one  of  the  at- 
tendants' arms  and  deposited  in  the 
truck  bed. 

After  being  cornered  in  the  crate, 
the  buffalo  broke  loose  again.     The 


end  of  the  truck  was  larger  than  the 
end  of  the  chute.  Boards  had  been 
nailed  over  the  openings,  but  the 
wheezy  cow  knocked  these  loose  and 
widened  the  breech  by  throwing  her 
body  into  the  opening.  The  other  cows 
followed  suit  an\l  the  three  were  soon 
lumbering  about  the  yard.  This 
served  to  excite  them  again,  and  by 
the  time  they  were  safely  nailed  in, 
the  big  cow's  breath  was  coming  in 
stentorian  rumbles. 

Tarpaulins  were  tied  over  the  crates 
to  quiet  the  animals.  The  loading 
process  had  taken  all  morning.  Vic 
and  I  slipped  into  a  car  and  motored 


A  doe  elk  leaping  to  the  ground  in  Denver  Game  Sanctuary — twenty-two  miles  west 
of  the  state  capitol  by  the  roadj 
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It  was  necessary  to  pass  loops  of  rope  around  the  hind  quarters  of  the  elk  and  drag 
them  whistling  and  struggling  into  the  vat 


to  Golden,  the  gateway  to  the  city's 
mountain  parks.  We  arrived  half  an 
hour  before  the  trucks.  While  they 
stopped  for  gasoline  we  inspected  the 
animals  and  discovered  that  the  big 
cow  was  dead.  It  was  impossible  to 
remove  her  body  so  that  the  caravan 
climbed  Lookout  and  proceeded  on  to 
the  game  sanctuary  as  it  was.  The 
cow  was  hauled  back  to  Denver  that 
evening. 

An  autopsy  was  performed,  which 
revealed  a  most  singular  circumstance. 


The  buffalo  had  been  bom  with  only 
one  lung.  Examination  showed  that 
this  lung  was  perfectly  normal,  but 
had  burst  because  of  her  great  exer- 
tions and  excitement. 

Although  the  cow  had  wheezed  all 
her  life  she  had  been  regarded  as. 
sound.  Except  for  her  peculiar  de- 
formity she  was  so.  Two  of  her  calves 
had  proven  among  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  ever  bom  to  the  Denver 
bison  herd,  and  the  cow  herself  had 

never  been  sick.  /^^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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The  sunlight  sifted  through  the  cracks  in  the  crate,  striping  the  spike  bull  elk  like  a  zebra 


About  half  an  hour  before  dark 
we  arrived  at  the  game  sanctuary  and 
were  met  by  the  two  pet  antelope, 
which  have  never  grown  so  wild  that 
they  are  not  ready  to  nose  the  pockets 
of  anyone  who  enters  the  preserve. 
They  found  nothing  to  eat,  and  after 
satisfying  their  curiosity  as  to  the 
strange  looking  contraptions  that  we 
had  brought,  they  pattered  away  over 
a  swell  in  the  meadow. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  ends  of  the 
crates  had  been  ripped  off  and  the 
animals  leaped  to  the  ground,  one  by 
one.  The  buffalo  phlegmatically 
stalked  away  toward  the  creek.  Won- 
deringly  the  elk  and  deer  paused  to 


survey  their  new  surroundings,  their 
soft  eyes  glancing  from  the  pine-clad 
hills  to  the  meadowland  and  then  back 
to  us,  patently  and  pathetically  igno- 
rant of  what  all  this  fuss  meant. 
With  dignified  mien  the  elk  trooped 
away  toward  a  quaking  aspen  thicket 
and  disappeared  with  many  backward 
looks. 

The  deer,  posing  in  startled  atti- 
tudes, as  though  ready  to  fly  if  they 
could  but  know  in  which  direction  lay 
safety,  stepped  forth  timidly.  As  they 
realized  that  freedom  was  theirs  they 
hoisted  their  tails  like  white  flags  and 
wagged  them  from  side  to  side  like 
dogs  as  they  broke  into  swift  trots^ 
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In  ten  minutes  all  had  disappeared 
from  view  except  one  doe.  She  had 
been  born  in  captivity  and  knew  not 
the  whispering  language  of  the  pines 
or  the  rustle  of  quaking  aspen  leaves. 
She  refused  absolutely  to  venture  forth 
into  this  strange  world.  She  trotted 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  party, 
lifting  her  beautiful,  bewildered  eyes 
to  our  faces,  and  seeming  to  question 


us  with  delicate,  trembling  nozzle. 

Vic  stepped  behind  her  and  pushed 
her  toward  the  pines  for  two  hundred 
yards.  As  he  turned  away  she  wheeled 
in  her  tracks  and  trotted  at  his  heels. 
The  last  that  we  saw  of  her  she  was 
standing  at  the  gate,  her  spreading  eai^ 
swung  forward  Tike  enormous  exclama- 
tion points,  indicative  of  her  astonish- 
ment at  the  new  order  of  things. 


The  deer  posing  in  startled  attitudes  began  to  step  forth  timidly 
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How  to  Take  Pictures  with  Nothing 
But  a  Box,  a  Plate  and  a  Pinhole 


HOW  often  we  have  heard  the  re- 
mark "it's  all  in  the  lens,"  but 
as  a  matter  oT  fact  it  is  not  all  in  the 
lens.  The  image  is  formed  without 
any  lens  at  all  and  that  is  why  lense- 
less  or  "pinhole"  photography,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  is  possible. 

Lenseless  photography  more  closely 
approaches  the  brush  work  of  an 
artist,  who  would  never  think  of  draw- 
ing all  the  endless  detail  that  a  lens 
bnngs  so  prominently  forward. 

The  equality  of  effect  of  the  pinhole  is 
superior  to  the  lens,  as  it  renders  an 
absolutely  true  imaee  without  any 
of  the  faults  for  which  a  lens  must  be 
corrected. 

A  little  thought  will  show  what  a 
great  advantage  this  is.  The  li^ht 
rays  pass  directly  through  the  pm- 
hole  aperture  without  any  change 
to  the  sensitized  plate  or  film,  whereas, 
if  a  lens  is  employed  the  rays  or  pen- 
cils of  light  are  bent  in  their  course, 
necessitating  costly  corrections. 

In  pinhole  work,  near  and  distant 
objects  have  the  saqie  soft  and  pleas- 
ing definition,  which  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  blur  of  an  out  of  focus 
lens  or  that  unpleasant  fuzzy  effect 
so  frequently  seen. 

In  lenseless  photography,  no  plane 
is  sharp  at  the  expense  of  another 
and  we  get  depth,  breadth,  and  atmos- 
phere. If  a  scene  is  viewed  with  half 
closed  eyes,  we  only  see  the  charming 
masses  of  light  and  shade,    and   not 


all  the  minute  detail  as  presented  by  a 
sharply  focussed  lens.  So  it  is  with 
the  pinhole,  nature  is  truthfully  ren- 
dered by  nature. 

Anotner  big  advantage  in  pinhole 
work  is  that  no  focussing  whatever  has 
to  be  done,  whereas  with  a  lens  we 
know  focussing  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  cannot  be  eliminated.  The  focus 
must  be  adjusted  for  every  change  in 
position  of  the  camera  or  object,  but 
not  so  with  the  "pinhole,"  everything 
is  in  focus. 

The  pinhole  we  have  seen  has  many 
advantages  over  the  lens,  where  criti- 
cally sharp  definition  is  not  required, 
but  it  has  one  very  serious  disadvan- 
tage; moving  objects  cannot  be  photo- 
graphed because  the  pinhole  aperture 
IS  so  small  that  the  rays  of  light  are 
unable  to  register  fast  enough  on  the 
plate  or  film. 

The  same  difficulty  would  present  it- 
self if  a  lens  were  stopped  aown  to  a 
correspondingly  small  aperture,  but 
fast  working  lenses  are  made  to  work 
at  large  apertures,  or  full  opening, 
giving  a  flood  of  light. 

A  practical  pinhole  camera  can  be 
made  by  anyone  at  very  little  cost 
and  the  most  beautiful  pictures  ob- 
tained. All  that  is  necessary  is  a  per- 
fectly light-tight  box,  one  which  ab- 
solutely excludes  all  the  light  rays 
excepting  that  coming  through  tne 
pinhole. 

A  cigar  box  will  do  nicely,  five  to 
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six  inches  deep  if  possible,  inside 
measurement  five  inches  wide  by 
seven  inches  long.  A  larger  box  can 
easily  be  cut  down  to  these  dimensions 
and  right  here  let  us  observe  that  it 
is  not  at  all  imperative  the  box  should 
be    the    size    mentioned.      Any    box 
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Fig.  I — A  cigar  box  will  do  nicely  for  pinhole  photography — five  to  six 
inches  deep,  inside  measurement  five  inches  wide  by  seven  inches  long 


irrespective  of  size  may  be  made  into 
a  pinhole  camera.  Our  only  object  in 
specifying  this  size  is  so  it  will  ac- 
commodate either  a  5x7  or  4x5 
plate. 

Cut  from  a  cigar  box  two  pieces 
five  inches  long  and  two  pieces  seven 
inches  long,  each  about  half  an  inch 
wide.  On  the  edge  of  the  seven-inch 
strips  cut  a  four-inch  space  in  the  cen- 
ter just  deep  enough  to  take  a  4  x  5 
plate.  Glue  the  four  strips  in  the  box, 
m  such  a  way  as  to  permit  a  5  x  7 
plate  to  be  placed  lengthwise  and  a 
4x5  plate  crosswise  of  the  camera 
box,  directly  under  the  cover. 

Figure  1  demonstrates  the  idea. 

The  box  should  be  painted  a  dull 
black  inside  to  avoid  all  reflection. 
The  hinge  of  a  cigar  box  is  none  too 
strong    and    it    should    be  reinforced. 


Next  cut  a  piece  of  black  cloth  slightly 
larger  than  the  cover,  to  be  glued  on 
the  inside  of  the  cover  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  any  light  entering  the 
box  and  making  sure  the  cover  will 
fit  snug  and  tight. 

Any  simple  fastener  can  be  attached 
to  the  box  so  as 
to  hold  the  cover 
firmly  when  it  is 
closed  over  the 
plate.  The  writer 
merely  used  a 
broad  and  strong 
elastic  band,  big 
enough  to  go 
around  the  box. 
A  hole  about 
one  half  an  inch 
in  diameter 
should  be  cut  in 
the  front  of  the 
box,  over  which 
on  the  inside  the 
pinhole  will  be 
attached  so  it 
will  be  directly 
opposite  the  cen- 
ter of  the  plate. 
A  disk  of 
opaque  card  or 
cover  should  be 
affixed  on  the 
outside  front  of 
the  box,  over  the 
pinhole  opening,  to  act  as  a  simple 
shutter  to  exclude  light  from  the 
camera  before  and  after  exposure. 

An  ordinary  view  finder  is  of  little 
use'on  a  pinhole  camera,  as  the  latter 
takes  in  a  wider  angle  of  view,  being 
limited  only  by  the  size  of  plate  used 
and  distance  it  is  placed  from  the 
pinhole. 

A  simple  and  practical  method  to 
find  the  extent  ot  view  includied  may 
be  adopted.  Draw  a  line  from  a  point 
directly  over  the  pinhole  aperture  on 
the  top  and  side  of  the  camera  box,  to 
each  end  of  the  plates  used.  By 
sighting  along  these  lines  the  angle  of 
view  included  is  seen  at  a  glance. 
See  Figure  2. 

The  secret  of  success  in  pinhole 
photography  is  largely  governed  by 
the  perfection  with  which  the  pinhole 
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is  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not 
made  with  a  pin,  as  the  name  would 
imply,  but  with  a  needle,  hence  it 
should  properly  be  called  "needle- 
hole"  instead  of  "pinhole." 

It  is,  however,  so  generally  known 
by  the  latter  term  that  it  will  probably 
always  be  so  called. 

The  needlehole  should  be  made  in  a 
piece  of  very  thin  metal,  such  as 
flexible  stencil  brass  or  copper.  Cut 
out  a  piece  one  inch  square,  placing  it 
on  a  flat  surface,  sucn  as  a  sheet  of 
blotting  paper,,  on  a  board  or  table. 
Insert  the  head  of  a  No.  10  needle  in 
a  cork,  pushing  it  steadily  and  firmly 
in  and  with  this  little  tool  make  the 
desired  hole  in  the  selected  piece  of 
brass. 

The  hole  must  be  made  absolutely 
round  and  smooth,  otherwise  an  in- 
equality of  light  will  be  distributed 
over  the  plate  or  film,  as  the  rays  pass 
through  the  aperture.  Be  careful  to 
see  that  all  burr  is  removed  with  fine 
emery  paper.  The  hole  should  be  just 
large  enough  for  the  needle  to  pass 
through  and  no  more.  Blacken  the 
metal  to  avoid  reflections  and  place 
it  in  a  paper  frame  or  container,  affix- 
ing it  with  glue  on  the  inside  front  of 
the  pinhole  box,  over  the  hole  pro- 
vided. 

If  preferred  a  Watkins  Pinhole  at- 
tachment may  be  purchased  from  a 
photographic  supply  dealer  for  60 
cents.  It  may  be  attached  to  any 
box  or  camera  by  simply  removing  the 
lens.  This  is  very  convenient  and 
avoids  the  trouble  to  make  one. 

The  pinhole  box,  unless  mounted 
on  a  tripod  or  stand,  must  be  placed 
on  a  solid  and  level  foundation  for  it 
goes  without  saying  only  time  ex- 
posures are  possible.  While  first  class 
pictures  can  be  made  with  such  a  box, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  with  all  the 
useful  adjustments  of  a  modem  camera 
it  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
box,  and  the  possessor  of  a  camera 
and  tripod  will  do  well  to  merely  sub- 
stitute a  pinhole  attachment  for  the 
regular  lens. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  the  fastest 
plates  in  pinhole  work  on  account  of 
the  long  exposure  necessary.     If  one 


really  intends  to  do  serious  work, 
plates  sensitized  for  all  colors  will 
prove  vastly  more  satisfactory  than 
the  ordinary  uncorrected  plates.  The 
former  render  in  monochrome  proper 
gradation  between  the  various  colors 
m  the  object,  which  the  ordinary  plates 
do  not. 

Corrected  plates  cost  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  kind  and  may  be  pur- 
chased sensitized  to  all  the  colors  of 


Fig.  2 — To  find  the  extent  of  view,  draw  a  line 
from  a  point  directly  over  the  pinhole  aperture 
on  the  top  and  side  of  the  box  to  each  end  of 
the  plates  used.  Sighting  along  these  lines  gives 
the  angle  of  view 

the  spectrum  or  to  all  but  the  red. 
The  latter  may  be  developed  by  a 
dim  red  light,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a 
plate  fully  correcte^d  to  include  the 
red  rays  cannot  be  developed  by  the 
aid  of  a  ruby  lamp;  it  would  be  fogged. 
Such  plates  must  be  developed  in  ab- 
solute darkness,  and  while  this  is  a  ver}*^ 
simple  matter  to  the  experienced 
operator,  by  the  time  and  temperature 
method,  the  novice  would  best  leave 
them  alone  and  use  the  other  kind. 

A  changing  bag  is  almost  indispensa- 
ble when  a  pinhole  box  is  used,  as  it 
and  the  box  of  plates  can  be  put  in  the 
bag  and  exposed  plates  changed  for 
fresh  ones.     The  cost  of  a  changing 
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bag  to  take  5x7  plates  is  $1.60.  If  a 
regular  camera  is  used,  the  usual 
equipment  of  double  plate  holders  are 
loaded  in  the  dark  room  before  setting 
out,  but  a  changing  bag  is  very  useful 
and  handy  if  one  does  not  care  to  carry 
a  number  of  plate  holders. 

Color  screens  or  ray  filters  are  usu- 
ally employed  with  color  sensitive 
plates,  as  they  hold  back  the  super- 
sensitive blue  and  violet  rays,  giving 
time  for  the  less  active  actinic  rays  to 
register. 

It  is  very  simple  to  use  a  color  screen 
in  connection  with  the  pinhole,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  exposure 
time  is  necessarily  increased. 

A  two-inch  square  piece  of  colored 
film,  used  in  manufacturing  color 
screens,  may  be  purchased  for  35 
cents.  This  should  be  cut  in  a  small 
square,  protected  by  a  tiny  frame  of 
paper,  leaving  a  little  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  frame  so  that  exposure  can  be 
made  through  the  film.  Fasten  the 
film  in  the  paper  frame  with  glue  and 
cut  the  whole  thing  so  as  to  fit  snugly 
behind  the  pinhole  aperture.  Thus 
we  have  a  mmiature  color  screen  that 
will  work  very  satisfactorily. 

The  exposure  in  pinhole  photog- 
raphy, while  prolonged  and  greatly 
exceeding  a  lens  exposure,  can  easily 
be  overestimated.  The  writer  has 
experienced  more  trouble  from  over 
exposure  than  under  exposure,  but 
there  is  more  latitude  in  this  with  the 
pinhole  than  when  a  lens  is  used. 

Exposures  with  pinhole  work  are  as 
easily  estimated  as  time  exposures 
with  a  lens.  Practice  makes  perfect 
and  a  few  trials  will  enable  the  novice 
to  judge  the  time  correctly. 


Make  a  test  with  three  plates  in 
bright  sunshine.  Give  the  first  plate 
60  seconds,  the  next  1}^  minutes,  and 
the  last  2  minutes.  This  time  trial 
will  amply  repay  one  for  the  plates 
used  and  give  a  working  basis  for 
future  exposures. 

It  is  presumed  these  exposures  are 
made  without  a  color  screen,  for  if  the 
latter  is  used  the  exposure  time  is  in- 
creased from  three  to  five  times,  de- 
pending upon  the  color  depth  of  the 
screen. 

The  illustrations  of  pinhole  work 
were  all  made  on  Cramer  Trichromatic 
plates,  sensitized  for  all  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  A  pale  yellow  home  made 
film  screen  was  used  as  already 
described. 

"The  Deserted  Cabii),''  was  piven 
three  minutes.  This  old  cabin  is 
sheltered  by  live  oak  trees,  festooned 
with  long  gray  Spanish  moss. 

"Sunshine  and  Shade,"  was  exposed 
for  two  minutes.  During  the  ex- 
posure an  automobile  and  motorcycle 
flashed  by,  but  no  sign  of  either  is 
in  the  picture.  Before  an  impression 
could  be  made  on  the  plate,  the  mov- 
ing objects  were  out  of  range. 

"The  Old  Plantation  Road,"  was 
timed  four  minutes.  Note  the  depth, 
perspective,  and  atmosphere,  the  feel- 
ing of  cool  and  friendly  shade,  the 
masses  of  sunlight,  and  the  texture  of 
sandy  road,  all  breathing  of  this  warm 
summer  day  in  the  Soutnland. 

In  pictorial,  landscape,  and  still  life 
subjects,  the  pinhole  stands  supreme 
and  one  who  devotes  a  little  study 
to  this  work  will  be  charmed  with  the 
beautiful  results  of  photography  with- 
out a  lens. 


Off  the  coast  of  Lower  California  lies  an  island,  once  the  home 
of  many  Indians.  Now  it  lies  deserted  save  for  a  Basque 
shepherd  and  his  flocks.  The  sand  drifts  in  the  wind  and 
covers  and  uncovers  the  homes  of  the  vanished  race.  An 
American  yachtsman  made  a  trip  to  this  island — Saa 
Nicalas — and  describes  it  in  September  OUTING. 
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At  close  quarters  a  porky  must  be  handled  with  discretion 


Our  Friend  the  Porky 

By  Edwin  O.  Perrin 

Photographs  by  the  Author 

A  Wise  Old  Woodsman  That  Most  of  Us 
Know  and  Few  Know  Anything  About 


THE  Canada  porcupine  {Erethizon 
dorsatus)y  erroneously  called  hedge- 
hog, and  otherwise  known  as  spinehog, 
quarterhog,  quillpig,  needlepig,  and 
just  plain  porky,  is  a  familiar  figure 
in  most  of  our  northern  forests.  Out- 
side his  habitat,  however,  little  is 
known  of  this  peculiar  varmint,  and 
thousands  of  people  still  firmly  believe 
that  he  can  shoot  his  quills. 

Other  far  less  interesting  animals 
have  been  wdely  advertised  with  pen 
and  brush,  but  the  modest  porky  has 
been  neither  celebrated  in  verse  nor 
glorified  on  canvas.  Even  our  natural- 
ists have  given  him  comparatively 
little  attention.  The  Indians  are  said 
to  have  regarded  the  porcupine  as  a 


superior  being,  endowed  with  great 
wisdom,  but  now  his  chief  occupation 
seems  to  be  that  of  being  knocked  in 
the  head  by  guides,  lumbermen,  and 
heroic  summer-boarders. 

The  porcupine  inhabits  most  of  the 
northern  timber-lands  of  America  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
ranging  as  far  north  as  the  Mackenzie 
River.  He  was  formerly  found  in 
mountainous  regions  as  far  south  as 
Kentucky,  but  is  now  pretty  well 
exterminated  south  of  the  Adirondacks. 

A  full-grown  porky  weighs  from 
fifteen  to  nearly  thirty  pounds,  and  is 
about  two  and  a  half  teet  long,  with 
broad  heavy  tail,  short  sturdy  legs, 
and  small  head.   His  back,  sides,  head, 
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A  fat  porky  eating  clover  in  a  beaver  meadow  is  not  a  common  sight,  but  that  is  just 

what  this  chap  is  doing 


and  tail  are  thickly  covered  with  quills 
mixed  with  long  coarse  hair  and  short 
fur.  The  longest  quills  measure  three 
or  four  inches,  and  are  on  the  back 
near  the  tail.  In  color  he  varies  from 
light  brown  to  jet  black,  the  white 
bases  of  the  quills  often  showing 
through  and  giving  to  the  whole 
animal  a  grayish  appearance.  Very 
rarely  a  pure  white  specimen  is  found. 

Unlike  most  rodents  porcupines  do 
not  dig  dens  in  soft  ground,  but  make 
their  homes  in  caves  and  deep  crevices 
in  the  rocks,  usually  under  ledges  on 
the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains.  For 
this  reason  their  habits  are  difficult  to 
observe  and  little  is  known  of  their 
family  life. 

Many  dens  are  occupied  by  but 
two  or  three  animals,  but  I  have  found 
several  which  must  have  housed  large 
numbers.  One  of  these  in  particular 
was  a  regular  porcupine  city,  with  well 
marked  trails  leading  to  it  from  all 
directions.  It  had  evidently  been 
used  for  a  great  number  of  years,  as 
the  floor  was  covered  with  a  thick 
mat  of  decaying  quills  and  bones,  and 
the  rough  granite  at  the  entrance  was 
worn  smooth  with   constant  passing. 


I  was  able  to  descend  into  this  cavern 
for  some  distance,  and  discovered  an 
odor  like  that  of  a  three-ring  circus. 

Although  the  quillpig  is  considered 
a  strictly  nocturnal  animal,  it  is  a 
common  occurrence  to  find  one  aim- 
lessly strolling  through  the  woods  in 
broad  daylight,  or  comfortably  sun- 
ning himself  on  a  log.  Porcupines 
travel  long  distances  in  search  of  food, 
and  frequently  spend  the  day  sleeping 
in  trees,  instead  of  returning  to  their 
dens.  Their  diet  consists  of  tne  leaves, 
twigs,  and  bark  of  various  trees, 
chiefly  spruce,  hemlock,   and   poplar. 

Contrary  to  a  common  belief,  por- 
cupines do  not  hibernate.  They  come 
out  and  feed  when  the  mercury  is 
far  below  zero,  and  their  trails  may 
be  seen  through  the  heaviest  of  winter 
snows. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  although 
they  may  be  readily  tamed  they  never 
breed  in  captivity,  and  seldom  live 
for  more  than  a  few  months  after 
capture.  The  length  of  a  porcupine's 
life  is  therefore  unknown,  although 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  is  very  long,  probably  not  less  than 
ten  years,  and  possibly  much  longer. 
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The  young  of  the  porcupine  rarely 
leave  their  dens,  and  are  almost 
never  seen.  On  a  recent  trip  in  the 
Adirondacks  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  little  fellow  hardly  more  than 
nine  inches  long  asleep  in  a  birch  tree. 
He  had  quills  nearly  an  inch  in  length, 
which  were  entirely  covered  by  long 
silky  hair.  We  carried  him  several 
miles  to   camp   in   the   bottom   of  a 

Cack-basket,  and  finally  brought  him 
ome.  The  little  chap  has  now  become 
very  tame,  and  is  thriving  on  a  diet  of 
beet  and  turnip  tops,  which  he  pre- 
fers to  his  natural  food. 

Although  equipped  with 
four  long  wicked-looking 
yellow  teeth,  the  porcupine 
seldom  tries  to  bite  his 
enemies,  his  tail  being  his 
principal  weapon.  And  he 
IS  so  well  protected  by  his 
quills  that  few  wild  animals, 
if  any,  ever  molest  him. 
Against  man,  however,  the 
poor  beast  is  'defenceless. 
The  youngest  boy  with  the 
oldest  .22  can  get  him  every 
time,  and  as  any  old  guide 
will  tell  you,  "hit  him  on 
the  nose  with  a  lead  pencil 
and  he  keels  over." 

His  fastest  gait  is  so  slow 
that  his  frantic  attempts 
at  flight  are  often  ludicrous. 
With  a  prodigious  amount 
of  wild  scrambling  and 
scuffling  through  the  brush, 
his  actual  progress  is  not 
much  faster  than  a  man's 
walk.  He  can  climb  a  tree, 
however,  with  great  agility, 
a  faculty  which  often  saves 
his  life.  He  is  also  an  excel- 
lent swimmer  though  rarely 
seen  in  the  water. 

Those  who  have  seen  a 
porcupine  attacked  by  a 
dog  can  testify  that  he  is 
capable  of  extremely  quick 
and  deadly  action.  On 
finding  escape  impossible 
he  faces  around  and  awaits 
the  attack  with  quills  erect. 
Then  as  his  foe  leaps  at  him 
he  turns  in  the  flash  of  an 


eye  and  deals  a  succession  of  rapid 
and  powerful  blows  with  his  tail,  at 
the  same  time  lurching  his  whole  body 
against  his  assailant. 

Of  course  a  great  number  of  quills 
penetrate  the  dog's  head  and  body, 
and  being  barbed  on  the  tips  they 
stick   fast   and   come   loose   from   the 

Eorky,    who    can    well    spare    them. 
Fnless  removed  at  once  they  quickly 
work  in  and  cause  the  dog's  death. 

The  porcupine's  war-cry,  as  well  as 
his  danger  signal,  is  a  sharp  and  un- 
believably rapid  clicking  of  the  teeth, 
which,  once  heard,  can  never  again  be 
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lanty  chewed  by  porcupines.    This  is  why  guide 
hate  the  spiny  beasts 
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This  big  fellow  refused  to  pose  properly  even  after  being  lassoed  with  a  pack  strap 
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mistaken.  When  cornered,  attacked, 
or  alarmed  by  suspicious  noises  he 
never  fails  to  emit  this  ominous  rattle. 
Many  campers  believe  the  porcupine 
can  make  no  other  sound,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  Once,  while 
still-hunting  in  the  late  fall,  I  was 
surprised    to   hear   a    prolonged    and 

[>iteous  wailing,  proceeding  from  a 
ittle  hollow.  Believing  I  was  about  to 
meet  the  proverbial  wampus  I  ad- 
vanced with  rifle  cocked,  only  to  find 
a  fat  spinehog  sitting  on  a  log  and 
coming  as  near  weeping  as  any  animal 
could.  On  being  spoken  to  he  ceased 
complaining  and  shuflied  away  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Since  then  I  have  on  various  occa- 
sions heard  porcupines  bark,  grunt, 
whine,  sing,  and  cluck  like  chickens. 
And  once  when  a  grumpy  old  fellow 
was  poked  in  the  short  ribs  with  a 
pike-pole,  he  burst  forth  with  a  series 
of  exclamations  which  sounded  like  a 
whole  gang  of  section  hands  trying  to 
push  an  overloaded  truck. 

In  the  breast  of  every  normal  quill- 
pig  there  is  one  great  and  consuming 
passion.  It  is  the  desire  for  salt.  He 
will  spend  hours  of  patient  labor 
tunnehng  under  the  cabin  floor,  or 
gnawing  through  many  inches  of 
seasoned  spruce,  to  obtain  the  slightest 
taste  of  anything  saline.  He  will  even 
dine  on  paddle  handles  and  axe  hafts 
because  they  have  been  wet  with 
perspiration. 

Should  you  chance  to  spill  a  few 
erains  of  salt  on  one  of  the  camp 
benches  you  might  as  well  bum  the 
bench,  for  it  is  doomed.  A  cyclone 
isn't  in  it  with  a  gang  of  porkies  who 
obtain  entrance  to  a  well  equipped 
hunting  cabin.  They  manage  to  chew 
the  legs  off^  the  table,  break  the  dishes, 
dance  on  the  grub,  stick  quills  in  the 
blankets,  and  eat  up  large  portions  of 
the  floor. 

It  is  this  form  of  activity  which  has 
caused  the  porcupine  to  be  so  univer- 
sally hated  by  woodsmen.  Of  course 
his  faculty  for  teetotally  ruining  such 
valuable  bird-dogs  as  are  unwise 
enough  to  attack  him  has  helped  to 
lower  him  in  popular  esteem. 

Although  the  deserted  lumber  camp 


is  the  porky's  particular  Eldorado,  any 
camping  ground,  whether  occupied  or 
not,  has  a  great  attraction  for  him. 
Can  you  ever  forget  your  first  visit 
from  the  nocturnal  marauder?  You 
had  just  crawled  into  your  blankets, 
tired  out  from  a  hard  day's  pack,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  wonderful  stillness 
of  the  great  forest.  Suddenly  "Thump  I 
Crack!"  There  was  a  heavy  tread  on 
the  hillside! 

A  Disturber  of  Dreams 

Straining  every  nerve  you  peered 
into  the  darkness,  and  the  glow  of  the 
dying  embers  seemed  to  show  a  huge 
black  form  among  the  witchhopples. 
In  breathless  haste  you  groped  for 
your  rifle,  at  the  same  time  upsetting 
the  water  bucket,  and  instantly: 
"  Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat ! "  Only  a  quill- 
pig  I  Half  the  foxes  and  coons,  and  all 
of  the  panthers,  bears,  and  wildcats, 
which  are  heard  skulking  around 
camps  anywhere  north  of  Utica,  arc 
covered  with  toothpicks  and  have 
eyes  like  shoebuttons. 
.  The  flesh  of  the  porcupine  i$  edible, 
but  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  its  quality.  I  have  heard  it 
compared  with  both  tender  lamb  and 
flabby  pork,  but  have  never  had  the 
courage  to  try  it.  If  properly  cooked 
it  is  probably  very  nourishing,  for  the 
early  Canadian  voyageurs  are  known 
to  have  depended  on  kag"  (Qjibway 
for  porcupine)  for  their  chief  meat 
supply.  The  following  well  known 
recipe  sounds  possible:  'Cut  the  hind 
quarters  into  small  strips  and  boil  for 
one  hour,  skimming  oflP  the  grease 
every  few  minutes.  Then  fry  in  deep 
fat,  serve  with  brown  gravy,  and  throw 
the  whole  mess  out  of  the  window." 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  of  the 
damage  done  by  porcupines  to  the 
forest,  but  careful  investigation  shows 
that  the  actual  harm  they  do  is  not 
worth  considering.  Even  in  regions 
where  they  are  very  numerous  one 
sees  but  an  occasional  tree  which  has 
been  killed  by  porkies,  and  their 
depredations  in  this  respect  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  beaver. 

Nevertheless  there  are  certain  ardent 
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iroung  sportsmen  who  take  keen  de- 
ight  in  clubbing  to  death  every 
porcupine  they  chance  to  meet,  whether 
mjuring  property  or  not.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  the  charm  in  this  sort  of  recrea- 


tion. 


As  a  real  sporting  proposition,  how- 
ever, the  porky  has  great  possibilities. 
If  you  don't  believe  it  try  to  catch  one 
alive  without  hurting  him.      Roping 


steers  is  a  tame  pursuit  compared  to 
this. 

In  spite  of  the  relentless  war  which 
is  waged  against  him,  the  porcupine 
seems  to  be  in  no  immediate  danger  of 
extinction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  continue  to  hold  his  own,  for  the 
North  Woods  would  never  be  the  same 
without  his  humorously  picturesque 
figure. 


^        ^        ^ 


A  Sinker  for  Trolling 


WHEN  the  heat  of  mid-summer 
has  driven  the  lake  trout  and 
black  bass  from  the  warm,  shallow 
waters  to  the  deeper  and  cooler  parts 
of  our  lakes,  fishermen  often  resort  to 
copper  lines  when  after  lake  trout,  and 
attach  sinkers  to  linen  or  silk  lines  if 
trolling  for  bass.  Of  course  some 
fishermen  do  not  object  to  using  a 
copper  line  or  sinker,  and  a  few  even 
find  pleasure  in  net  fishing,  but  the  man 
who  fishes  for  all  the  sport  there  is  in 
the  game  does  not  want  the  weight  of 
his  line  or  sinker  to  tire  the  fish.  He 
wants  that  thrilling  bit  of  excitement 
for  himself. 

By  rigging  his  line  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  photograph,  a  fisher- 
man can  get  his  bait  down  to  the  fish 
in  the  deepest  water.  Even  though  a 
sinker  is  used  it  does  not  affect  the 
fighting  of  the  fish,  because  the  instant 
a  fish  is  hooked  this  sinker  will  drop  off 
the  line. 

To  use  this  rig,  cut  from  your 
regular  trolling  line  a  piece  two  feet 


shorter  than  the  length  of  your  rod. 
To  one  end  of  this  piece  of  line  attach 
your  favorite  spoon  and  to  the  other 
end  a  swivel.  One  inch  below  the 
swivel  tie  a  small  loop,  and  eight 
inches  farther  down  tie  another  small 
loop. 

Now  take  a  three  or  four-inch  piece 
of  iron  or  lead  pipe,  and  pass  through 
it  a  six-inch  piece  of  thread  or  thin 
white  twine;  then  tie  the  ends  of  the 
thread  to  the  loops  and  attach  the 
rig  to  your  trolling  line.  I  say  a  three 
or  four-inch  piece  of  pipe,  but  the 
length  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
thickness  and  weight  of  the  pipe  and 
the  depth  at  which  the  trolling  is  to  be 
done. 

The  cost  of  pipe  sinkers  will  be 
almost  nothing  if  rusty,  worn-out 
iron  pipe  is  used. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  thread 
is  only  strong  enough  to  hold  together 
under  the  piul  of  the  spoon,  but  weak 
enough  to  break  when  a  fish  is  hooked. 

J.  p.  c. 


A  sinker  that  will 
take  your  hook 
down  for  the  bot- 
tom-feeders, but 
lets  go  when  the 
fish  strikes 
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The  Value  of  an  Old  Boot 

By  Donald  Hough 

Heresy  About  Outdoor  Clothes   That  Will   Find  an 
Echo  in  the  Heart  of  Every  Man  Who  Has  Been  There 


IN  the  matter  of  outdoor  recreation, 
come  first  the  means  of  pursuit, 
then  the  manner  of  pursuit;  then,  but 
not  the  least  in  importance,  we  place 
the  subject  of  proper  attire.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  I  should  reverse  this 
order,  for  our  clothes  are  more  than  a 
mere  covering  to  permit  of  our  in- 
dulgence in  the  outaoors. 

They  are  at  the  same  time  the 
medium  through  which  the  trip  is 
planned  and  the  means  of  preserving 
it  for  future  reference.  They  connect 
the  proposed  trip  with  the  last  one,  and 
are  the  only  means  by  which  the  peri- 
odic outings  are  unified.  They  are  a 
record  of  the  past;  and  every  outing 
is  planned,  not  in  the  future,  nor  in  the 
present,  but  in  The  Time  Before. 

Furthermore,  a  great  many  trips 
are  undertaken  which  we  concede 
are  to  be  material  failures,  but  a  great 
many  of  us  take  the  keenest  of  pleasure 
in  preparing  for  a  hunting  expedition 
which  we  know  beforehand  will  yield 
us  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity 
of  living  over  again  certain  days  that 
were  more  productive.  It  is  by  means 
of  The  Same  Old  Clothes  that  we  look 
into  the  past,  and  even  to  the  future, 
and  the  Present  itself  is  made  the  more 
enjoyable  by  its  being  connected, 
even  by  an  Old  Hat,  with  our  plans 
and  our  memories. 


1  write,  then,  not  for  the  man  who 
places  contemporary  pleasures  before 
all,  nor  for  him  who  must  appear  each 
time  clad  in  the  most  recent  Scheme, 
thereby  making  each  outing  individual 
in  itself,  but  I  write  for  the  man  who, 
by  looking  at  the  Sole  of  an  Old  Boot, 
can  live  over  again  the  many  occasions 

Eleasant  or  even  disagreeable,  of  its 
eine  worn. 

I  believe  that  I  shall  begin  at  the 
top.  This,  however,  suggests  the 
subject  of  Hats,  and  a  hat  I  have  never 
worn  at  any  time  during  the  more 
temperate  months.  So  I  will  leave  the 
discussion  to  my  friends. 

One,  whom  I  always  apologize  for 
when  we  return  to  civilization,  in- 
variably, when  he  is  obliged  to  break- 
in  a  new  Hat,  first  fires  a  charge  of 
buckshot  through  the  crown,  and 
through  the  holes  so  formed  he  must 
thrust  locks  of  his  hair,  the  better, 
as  he  explains,  to  observe  the  true 
direction  of  the  wind  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  violent  gust,  to  hold  the 
hat  securely  in  position.  Another 
wears  a  hat  that  must  have  a  stiff 
band  on  the  inside  and  must  be  of  a 
particular  size,  that  it  will  rest  on  the 
ridge  formed  the  entire  circuit  of  his 
head  by  his  stiff  hat  of  the  city  streets. 

A  Hat  may  be  divided  into  four 
parts,    and    I    shall    consider    them 
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separately  and  discuss  them  all  with  a 
single  sentence,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Brim  which  is  worthy  of  more 
thought. 

The  Crown:  It  should  be  ventilated 
in  some  manner;  be  not  too  high, 
because  of  the  wind;  nor  too  low, 
because  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Protection:  In  the  hat  of  the 
Fisherman,  none;  in  that  of  the 
Hunter,  some  means  of  protecting 
the  ears  should  the  occasion  demand. 
This  is  best  secured  by  means  of  two 
flaps,  to  be  tied  over  the  crown  when 
not  in  use. 

The  Material:  It  must  be,  for  the 
Fisherman,  selected  to  such  a  fine 
degree  that  it  will  hold  fish-hooks 
secure  when  brushed  by  an  over- 
hanging bush  or  the  low  branch  of  a 
tree,  and  yet  yield  them  readily  to  the 
slightest  touch  of  nervous  fingers. 
For  the  Hunter,  it  serves  no  better 
purpose  than  to  hold  the  brim  around 
the  head.    Now,  then,  for  the  Brim. 

The  Part  That  Counts 

The  Brim  is  the  most  important 
feature.  It  is,  like  the  diaphragm  of  a 
camera,  the  means  of  adjusting  the 
amount  of  Country  that  is  admitted 
to  the  eyes;  that  is,  the  amount  of 
Light  that  is  admitted  to  the  soul. 
If  the  eyes  be  over-sensitive,  then  it 
should  be  a  broad  brim  and  one  that 
may  be  turned  down  even  to  the  tip 
of  the  nose  on  occasion;  but  if  the  eyes 
be  not  sensitive,  nor  the  skin  liable 
to  sunburn,  then  it  should  be  discarded, 
or  turned  as  far  back  as  possible,  that 
the  large  expanse  of  Sky  and  Woods 
be  visible,  and  that  the  slightest 
movement  in  the  Air,  the  odors  of  the 
Woods,  and  the  coolness  of  the  Mist, 
may  be  enjoyed. 

I  have  never  seen  any  save  a  man 
who  would  conceal  a  character,  or 
he  who  would  protect  his  features 
from  the  Blight  of  the  Sun,  wear  his 
hat  pulled  down  snugly;  and  he  who 
wears  his  hat  tipped  generously  is 
certain  to  have  a  Broad  View,  and  to 
obtain  a  full  share  of  All  that  is  Free; 
and,  moreover,  to  have  an  Open 
Heart. 


I  have  tried  every  manner  of  hat, 
from  the  Unshapen  Slouch  to  the 
neat,  trim  affair  made  of  corduroy, 
which,  like  the  water  supply  in  the 
city,  is  cold  in  cold  weather  and  warm 
in  warm  weather.  Now  I  wear  none, 
and  the  load  that  it  takes  from  my 
mind  leaves  me  free  to  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  extent  an  unhindered  view  of 
my  Hunting  Grounds. 

However,  I  will  say  this;  that  if  you 
own  a  hat  and  have  worn  it  on  many 
occasions  and  it  has  been  a  companion 
under  various  conditions,  if  it  has 
blown  into  the  lake  at  least  twice  and 
served  as  a  drinking  cup  untold  times, 
if  it  contains  in  the  crown  bits  of 
Rusted  Fish-hooks,  if  its  very  sight 
reminds  you  of  any  particular  place 
or  occasion,  if  it  is  not  Understood  by 
your  companions,  and  if  it  is  numbered 
among  tne  Things  that  you  like  to 
look  at  during  the  closed  season;  then, 
I  say,  do  not  under  any  circumstances 
exchange  it  for  a  better,  for  it  is  a 
True  Hat  and  worthy  of  its  wearing. 

Next  in  consideration  comes  the 
shirt,  or  sweater,  but  this  subject  is 
too  exhausdve  for  comment,  for  it 
embraces  everything  from  a  jersey 
sweater  to  a  leather  waistcoat.  For 
myself,  I  wear  a  great  warm  Shirt, 
made  from  a  woolen  blanket,  and  it 
has  served  me  well  in  all  weather — 
being  buttoned  snugly  in  warm  and 
allowed  its  freedom  in  cool — and  when 
I  part  with  it,  I  shall  lose  one-half  my 
soul. 

It  was  made  for  me  by  my  mother, 
and  I  have  been  wrapped  up  in  it  for 
so  long  that  my  opinions  on  shirts 
have  been  narrowed,  and  any  discus- 
sion about  shirts  would  be  a  discussion 
about  One  Shirt,  and  no  argument  is 
possible  without  an  alternative.  I 
will  not,  then,  try  to  tell  about  shirts, 
for  no  one  could  possibly  wear  another 
one  just  like  mine,  nor  will  they  ever 
get  mine,  for  there  is  not  enough  money 
to  buy  it  now,  and  it  shall  be  buried 
with  me. 

The  Coat  of  the  sportsman  is,  next 
to  his  footgear,  the  most  Important 
Article  of  Clothing.  If  he  be  an  Angler, 
or  even  a  Fisherman,  it  shall  be  of 
the  lightest  of  material,  because  of  the 
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time  of  the  year;  and  must  have  many 
pockets,  that  the  element  of  Chance 
shall  be  ever  before  the  wearer  in  case 
the  fish  refuse  to  bite.  For  he  who 
is  able  to  remember  into  which  pocket 
he  last  put  his  pouch  of  tobacco  is  well 
on  the  road  to  Commercial  Success  and 
should  not  waste  his  time  in  innocent 
pursuits. 

If  he  be  a  Hunter,  his  coat  also  must 
contain  many  pockets  in  which  to 
carry  game;  for  a  true  Sportsman  is 
always  prepared,  and,  if  by  luckv 
chance  a  bird  fall  to  his  gun,  he  shall 
have  a  means  of  carrymg  it.  An 
inexperienced  Hunter  may  always  be 
known  by  the  clumsy  manner  in  which 
he  fumbles  for  his  game  pocket;  and  it 
follows  that,  if  he  would  gain  the 
respect  of  his  fellows,  he  must  be  able 
to  deposit  the  dead  game  in  the  right 
place,  and  in  an  absent-minded  manner 
as  though  the  Opening  into  the  Large 
Pocket  were  well  and  often  used. 

There  is  some  dispute  in  regard  to 
the  various  materials  of  which  a  coat 
may  be  made,  some  claiming  that  a 
heavy  canvas  or  corduroy  coat,  gen- 
erously reinforced  by  leather,  is  the 
proper  one,  whereas  others  insist  that 
a  light  pliable  coat  is  better;  bein^  the 
equal  of  the  other  in  that  there  is  as 
much  room  for  carrying  game  and 
tobacco,  but  that  it  differs  in  this 
manner:  that  it  is  cool  in  warm 
weather,  such  as  the  middle  part  of  an 
October  day,  and  may  be  supple- 
mented by  a  sweater,  or  even  two 
sweaters  if  necessary,  during  cool 
weather,  or  the  early  morning  of  such 
a  day. 

A  coat,  merely  because  it  will  stand 
in  an  upright  position  on  the  floor,  is 
not  necessarily  a  warm  one,  and 
certainly  is  not  permissive  of  the 
free  movement  of  the  arms  and  shoul- 
ders in  placing  a  gun.  However,  if  the 
wearer  be  subject  to  the  startling 
qualities  of  the  sudden  rush  of  wings, 
or  glance  askance  at  the  frail  duck 
boat,  then  it  is  an  excellent  thing,  for 
it  is  a  great  aid  to  the  spine. 

A  great  many  frown  upon  the  con- 
ventional Hunter's  Coat  of  many 
pockets  and  mysterious  recesses  and 
prefer  a  mackinaw.    They  carry  their 


accessories  in  a  small  pack  hanging 
from  one  shoulder  ancl  carry  their 
game  from  a  cord,  or,  better,  in  the 
pockets  of  their  companions. 

He  who  wears  the  Waterproofed 
Coat  thrusts  upon  himself  a  burden, 
for  if  the  day  be  fair,  it  is  warmer  than 
any  other  coat  because  it  does  not 
allow  of  the  passage  of  the  cool  breeze; 
and  on  a  cool  day  it  is  not  so  warm  as 
many  other  kinds  of  coa'ts.  Such  a 
coat  is  intended  for  wet  weather,  and 
it  is  during  such  weather  that  it  is 
more  of  a  nuisance  than  ever.  If  you 
would  go  Fishing  or  Hunting  on  a 
rainy  day — ^and  certainly  such  days 
are  productive  of  good  sport — ^then 
it  is  best  to  become  thoroughly  wet  at 
the  first  shower,  and  then  there  is  an 
end  to  all  worry,  and  the  day  may 
progress  as  any  other. 

He  who  wears  waterproofed  clothing 
is  ever  fearful  that  it  will  spring  a  leak; 
and  every  cool  sensation,  no  matter 
from  what  source,  is  a  leak,  and  must 
be  looked  after.  It  is  impossible  to 
remain  perfectly  dry,  and  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  neck  is  more  productive  of 
chills  than  a  complete  immersion.. 

Argument  About  Waterproofing 

Once  I  went  trout  fishing  with  a 
friend  who  wore  this  kind  of  clothing. 
We  were  called  very  early,  and  when  I 
got  up  and  looked  out  through  the 
window  I  saw  that  the  early  gray  was 
very  gray  indeed,  for  the  sky  was  over- 
cast and  a  light  rain  was  falling. 
Presently  my  friend  tumbled  from 
bed  and  staggering  to  the  window,  with 
his  fists  ruobing  the  sand  from  his 
eyes,  looked  out.  Our  conversation  ran 
much  after  the  following  manner: 

Friend:  "Good  gracious,  Don,  it's 
raining  I" 

Myself:  "So  it  is." 

Friend:  "We  will  have  to  abandon 
our  plans." 

Myself:  "Not  at  all.  The  fi^h  bite 
as  well,  or,  I  believe,  even  better,  on 
such  a  day  than  on  a  clear  one,  for 
then  they  do  not  observe  the  shadows 
cast  on  the  water  and  venture  from 
their  deep  retreats  in  search  of  food." 
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Friend :  "  But  we  shall  be  thoroughly 
soaked/' 

Myself:  "Ah!  so  we  will;  or,  at  least 
I  will,  for  I  have  not  the  snug  orotec- 
tion  of  waterproofed  clothing  such  as 
you.  A  costume  such  as  you  boast  of, 
in  which,  you  asserted  last  evening, 
you  would  willingly  swim  the  lenctn 
of  the  Nile  and  emerge  dry,  surely  has 
no  terrors  for  a  soft  rain  such  as  this." 

Friend :  "Very  true.  But  I  am  averse 
to  going  out  in  the  rain,  for  it  is  un- 
comfortable against  the  face,  and, 
furthermore,  might  creep  in  through 
some  overlooked  aperture  in  my  clotn- 
ing.  Now  then,  tell  me  how  you  fare 
in  such  a  flimsy  outfit  as  you  have.'* 

Myself:  "I  will  tell  you.  I  have 
with  me,  as  you  see,  one  heavy  woolen 
sweater  and  one  flannel  shirt.  You  will 
note  that  this  morning  I  am  wearing 
the  sweater.  And  you  see  that  I  am 
buttoning  my  coat  up  snugly,  par- 
ticularly about  the  throat. 

"Now  then,  let  it  rain,  and  with  the 
more  force  at  first  the  better,  for  then 
it  will  reach  my  skin  quicker  and  the 
suspense  be  over.  My  purpose  is 
this:  When  my  garments  become 
thoroughly  soaked,  the  sweater  will 
hold  the  water,  and  this  will  form  an 
air-tight  covering  about  my  body,  and 
the  natural  heat  will  be  retained.  For 
water  in  itself  is  not  cold,  and  it  is  the 
evaporation  that  draws  away  the  heat. 

"Now  then,  my  coat  does  good  duty, 
for  after  it  is  wet,  it  will  serve  a  double 
purpose:  it  will  ward  off  the  wind  and 
shea  the  water — being  thoroughly 
soaked  there  will  be  no  room  for  more 
— and  at  the  same  time  that  it  pre- 
vents fresh  rain  from  entering  my 
sweater,  it  will  retain  that  which  is 
already  there,  and  that  will  have  been 
warmed  and  will  remain  so  throughout 
the  day." 

Friend:  "Very  good.  But  how  much 
nicer  to  be  able  to  walk  bravely  about, 
disregarding  the  rain.  A  dry  skin  is 
invaluable,  and  particularly  so  when  it 
will  insure  the  Peace  of  Mind  which 
should  always  go  arm  in  arm  with 
Angling." 

Myself:  "Quite  true,  particularly 
the  last  few  words  of  your  statement; 
and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  I  go 


as  I  do.    Once  Wet  is  a  better  com- 

f  anion  than  Afraid  of  Breaking  the 
ce.  Furthermore,  when  the  sun  snines 
again,  I  will  dry  myself  and  don  this 
dry  shirt  and  be  comfortable  the  rest 
of  the  day,  whereas  you  will  be  damp 
and  sticky." 

Now  then,  I  am  nearly  done 
speaking  of  coats,  and  will  say  but 
one  thing  more,  and  it  shall  be  the 
most  important  of  all:  That  if  you 
would  have  a  Coat  that  will  suit  your 
needs  and  be  a  Correct  Coat  for  all 
times,  then  you  must  follow  carefully 
the  following  rules: 

The  Rides  for  a  Coai 

It  must  have  been  worn  for  two 
seasons,  and  until  it  has  been  worn 
that  long,  it  is  not  a  Coat,  but  merely  a 
Garment,  and  not  worth  speaking  of. 
It  must  be  rid  of  its  buttons,  even  if  by 
a  knife,  and  their  places  taken  by 
buttonholes — made  by  yourself — and 
the  front  of  the  coat  then  held  together 
by  thongs,  that  it  may  be  easily  adjusted 
according  to  your  Good  Luck. 

The  side  pockets  must  be  ripped, 
and  sewed  up  again  with  stout  Imen 
thread,  and  by  your  own  hands.  In  a 
similar  manner  there  must  be  rips  on 
the  back,  from  crawling  under  fences, 
and  sewed  also. 

An  equal  amount  of  grouse's  blood 
and  ducks'  blood  shall  be  dried  in  the 
Large  Pocket,  and  feathers  strewn 
about  it.  Crumpled  Hunting  Licenses 
of  two  seasons  back  must  be  tucked 
into  the  comers;  and  in  the  various 

Eockets  must  be  such  as:  bits  of  dog 
iscuit,  old  gloves,  a  two-bit  piece, 
and  any  amount  of  similar  odds  and 
ends. 

Of  whatever  style  it  may  be,  it  must 
be  the  object  of  Ridicule  from  your 
companions,  or  your  wife  if  you  be 
married.  It  must  be  fitted  to  you,  and 
to  you  only,  in  such  a  manner  that  if 
any  one  else  wear  it,  he  shall  be 
mistaken  for  you. 

If  it  complies  to  all  these  conditions, 
then  it  is  a  real  Hunting  Coat  and,  all 
illustrations  to  the  contrary,  shall  be 
considered  suitable  for  All  Sports  and 
worthy  of  a   place   in   the   Chest  of 
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Treasured  Things  and  of  the  regard 
of  a  True  Sportsman. 

Trousers  need  but  a  word,  and  the 
main  thing  to  remember  is  that  they 
should  be  made  from  a  material  that 
will  permit  of  the  clindng  of  many 
burrs,  and  that  they  should  have  a 
generous  cuiF  at  the  ankles.  For  a  pair 
of  Hunter's  Pants  that  are  not  deco- 
rated with  burrs,  of  the  kind  that  are 
larg'e  and  round,  and  the  kind  that 
stick  straight  in  by  means  of  a  forked 
tongue,  and  are  always  in  large 
numbers,  and  also  by  those  that  are 
flat  and  cling  tightly,  is  not  a  Regular 
Pair  and  are  of  no  use  except  as  a 

Rrotection,  and  that  is  a  minor  thing, 
[ardly  second  to  this— ^ven  first  in 
consideration,  I  do  believe — is  that 
they  shall  have  turned  up  cuffs. 

At  the  end  of  each  season,  the  cuffs 
shall  be  turned  down,  and  if  they  are 
found  to  be  empty  of  Dried  Mud, 
then  they  are  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion until  the  following  year;  but  if 
they  are  found  to  contain  mud, 
significant  of  a  rain  you  were  caught  in, 
or  of  a  flat  over  which  you  tramped  in 
search  of  snipe,  and  contain  also  some 
dried  leaves  and  grasses  and  seeds  and 
some  fine  sand  from  the  side  of  a  hill  or 
the  beach  of  a  lake,  then  the  pants  are 
Passed  Plus,  and  the  cuffs  may  be 
turned  down  in  readiness  for  another 
year.  But  at  the  end  of  that  season 
must  be  turned  down  again;  for, 
though  it  may  seem  incredible,  it  will 
be  found  that  Success  has  not  been 
found  in  Pelts,  nor  in  photograi)hs  or 
stories,  but  that  it  will  oe  found  in  the 
Cuff  of  the  Pants. 

Proper  protection  for  the  feet  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  because  I  consider 
it  last,  it  must  not  be  construed  as  the 
last  to  come  under  my  notice.  Boots 
are  of  so  varied  a  type,  both  in  ma- 
terials and  form,  embracing,  as  they 
do,  every  manner  of  covering  from  the 
low  moccasin  to  the  high,  stiff  and 
statelv  shoe,  that  a  complete  review 
would  not  only  fill  chapters,  but 
volumes.  Hunters'  Boots  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  general 
sections:  high  leather  boots,  moc- 
casins and  similar,  and  last,  old, 
regular  shoes  of  any  manner. 


High  boots — ^with  which  are  classed 
rubber  boots  or  waders — are  the  most 
popular,  and  this  evident  preference 
IS  undoubtedly  prompted  bv  illustra- 
tions depicting  the  Model  Hunter, 
and  not  so  much  by  the  pain  of  actual 
experience.  Their  main  value,  I  am 
told,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  a 

f protection  from  burrs  of  all  kinds  and 
rom  the  sharp  thorns  of  large  bushes 
and  briers. 

It  follows  from  this,  then,  that  most 
hunters  fear  the  very  things  that 
little  birds  take  into  their  throats; 
and  for  the  briers,  if  they  be  sharp 
enough  to  penetrate  through  the  pants, 
then  the  country  is  unfavorable  for 
good  sport  and  the  judgment  of  the 
hunter  is  at  fault  for  entering  it. 

The  Pleasures  of  Wet  Feet 

Furthermore,  I  am  told,  they  may 
be  waterproofed  as  a  protection  against 
the  morning  dew  and  the  discomforts 
of  sloppy  ground.  But,  I  ask  you, 
does  not  a  little  discomfort  in  the 
morning,  or  the  results  of  a  misstep 
into  a  pool,  repay  for  the  freedom  of 
the  feet  and  the  added  vigor  imparted 
to  your  legs  during  the  remaining 
hours  of  the  day?  Then,  too,  hieh 
boots  must  restrict  the  free  play  of  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  and,  worse 
still,  the  movement  of  the  ankle.  At 
each  step,  taken  separately,  this  is  not 
noticeable,  but  the  effect  toward  the 
end  of  the  day  is  very  much  in  evidence. 

He  who  wears  rubber  boots  while 
fishine  for  trout  deprives  himself  of 
one  of  the  principal  pleasures  of  the  day, 
for  surely  nothing  is  more  agreeable 
than  the  play  of  the  eddies  about  the 
ankles  and  the  gradual  sifting  and 
shifting  of  the  sand  about  the  feet, 
and  even  into  the  shoes. 

A  pair  of  moccasins  are  Comfort, 
and  it  the  feet  be  not  over  tender,  will 
permit  of  the  addition  of  many  miles 
to  the  day's  tramp. 

In  the  matter  of  common  shoes,  I 
will  say  this:  that  they  must  be  old 
and  shaped  to  the  curves  of  the  foot 
and  thoroughly  Loosened.  They  must 
not  hinder  the  free  leverage  of  the 
toes;  that  is,  they  must  be  a  covering 
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for  the  feet,  and  not  a  receptacle  for 
them. 

To  sum  up,  then,  let  us  consider  a 
low  pair  of  moccasins,  or  even  shoes, 
and  so  shaped  as  to  allow  free  play  of 
all  the  muscles  and  joints;  and  if  the 
soles  be  thick  enough  — in  the  case  of 
shoes — contain  hobbs,  to  insure  good 
footing  on  dry  leaves  and  grass.  They 
should  be  large  enough  tnat  in  cool 
weather  warm  socks  can  be  worn,  but  in 
this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  not  to  have  them  too  large,  for 
then  they  would  chafe  the  feet  badly. 
Now  then,  no  matter  what  the  material 
nature  of  the  Boots,  the  material 
should  be  of  the  best,  for  their  value 
increases  with  the  years. 

If  they  be  canvas  shoes — and  surely 
no  more  comfortable  article  was  ever 
made  for  the  use  of  the  angler — then 
they  are  of  little  value  unless  en- 
crusted with  mud,  or  made  unbearable 
by  fine  sand,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  where  they  have  been  worn. 

Now  then,  above  all  else,  have 
Comfort  come  first,  and  Service  come 
next,  and  if  both  are  found  in  the  same 
article,  then  it  is  indeed  a  miracle; 
and  so  if  either  one  or  the  other  must 
be  chosen,  then  it  is  best  to  disregard 
the  Service,  for  service  may  be  had  in 
cast-iron  boots,  and  surely  Comfort  is 
found  only  at  the  end  of  a  Long 
Search. 

I    had    considered    devoting    more 


space  to  Boots,  but  I  find  that  I  have 
entered  too  thoroughly  into  other 
matters,  and  by  leaving  my  chosen 
subject  to  the  end,  have  neglected  it; 
and  I  find,  moreover,  that  it  is  far 
past  my  bedtime,  and,  being  un- 
accustomed to  late  hours,  I  am  be- 
coming very  Sleepy. 

Now  then,  as  naving  a  particularly 
important  bearing  on  my  previous 
statements,  allow  me  to  close  in  this 
manner:  Let  your  clothes,  whether 
they  follow  mv  plans  or  not,  be  an 
expression  of  You  and  of  your  ideas  of 
Real  Conifort.  Furthermore,  if  you 
have  considered  my  prattle  as  against 

irour  practice  and  scofF  at  it,  neverthe- 
ess  I  beg  of  you  to  do  me  this  one 
favor:  Copy  a  list  of  the  clothes  as  I 
have  described  them,  and  I  will  vouch 
for  it  that  you  will  find  them  every  one 
right  in  your  own  closet. 

As  I  sit  here,  I  see  before  me  a  closet 
full  of  old  clothes  and  a  shelf  full  of  old 
boots,  for  my  curtains  are  drawn  to  one 
side,  and  I  tell  of  them  not  as  I  re- 
member them,  but  as  I  see  them  now; 
and,  seeing  them,  I  am  again  in  the 
field,  and  believe  me  this,  that  if  you 
would  relate  to  your  guests — ^with 
much  humor  and  exaggeration,  as 
becomes  a  good  Hunter  or  Angler — of 
your  expenences,  do  not  rely  on  an 
album,  or  vagrant  ideas  that  may 
enter  the  head,  but  look,  instead,  at 
the  Soul  of  an  Old  Boot^, 


Hard  On  the  Guide 


MIKE  SHANNON  is,  or  was,  a 
guide  in  Glacier  National  Park. 
As  his  name  indicates,  he  was  bom 
with  a  sense  of  humor,  but  there  are 
some  tourist  vagaries  that  transcend 
even  his  generous  comprehension. 

For  example,  there  was  the  nature- 
loving  lady  of  more  than  generous 
physical  proportions.  Mounting  her 
norse  and  dismounting  was  a  task 
that  taxed  all  her  powers  and  most  of 
Mike's. 

At  a  particularly  tou^h  bit  of  trail 
a  majestic  pine  towered  from  the  steep 
slope.  As  they  rounded  the  turn  the 
Lady  Tourist  called  to  Mike: 

"Mr.  Guide,  help  me  down." 

With  some  difficulty  the  feat  was 


accomplished.  She  panted  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  tree.  There  she  stood  at 
gaze  for  a  moment  and  then  in  what 
the  novelists  call  a  loud,  clear  voice 
called  out: 

"Oh,  tree,  I  salute  thee." 

Then  back  to  the  horse. 

"Mr.  Guide,  help  me  up." 

The  mounting  was  accomplished 
with  a  hundred  per  cent  increase  in 
effort  and  they  moved  forward. 

"What  did  you  say,  Mike?"  an 
auditor  inquired  when  Mike  told  the 
story  later. 

"Me?"  said  Mike,  "nothing,  but  I 
just  thought  Fd  hate  to  be  the  sucker 
to  guide  her  through  the  California 
redwoods."  ^.^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 


My  Guns 

By  Charles  J.  Lisle 


iniastrated 


The  Story   of  One  Man's  Cabinet,   from  the 
Harper's  Ferry  Musket  to  the  Modem  Automatic 


WHAT,  another  gun?  Why,  you 
have  half  a  dozen  already! 
Aren't  you  EVER  going  to  stop  get- 
ting new  guns?" 

No,  that  is  not  what  my  wife  says 
when  she  sees  a  familiarly-shaped 
new  package  brought  in  by  the  ex- 
pressman. She  knows  what  it  is  go- 
ing to  contain — a  gun;  for  which  she 
has  about  as  much  personal  use  as  a 
wagon  has  for  its  seventh  wheel.  But 
we  have  lived  together  long  enough 
for  her  to  know  and  respect  my  tastes 
— and  she  is  doubtless  glad  it  isn't  a 
stinking  pipe  or  a  clandestine  shipment 


clumsier  looking  weapon  had  not  been 
perpetrated  in  the  last  century.  It 
was  almost 'a  replica  of  the  old  Hud- 
son Bay  flintlocks  that  used  to  be  so 
much  in  vogue  among  the  Indian 
traders — ^they  sold  the  Indians  only 
such  weapons  as  were  least  dangerous 
to  the  whites.  Yet  we  learned  to 
shoot — a  little — ^with  that  ancient 
fowling  piece. 

The  prairie  lakes  were  alive  with 
ducks,  geese,  brant,  great  white  cranes; 
the  uplands  swarmed  with  plover, 
snipes,  grouse,  curlews.  I  would  give 
a  thousand  dollars  for  the  sensation 


The  Harper's  Ferry  musket  was  about  as  shapely  as  a  crowbar,  almost  as  heavy,  and  only 
a  little  more  deadly  at  twenty  yards 


of  booze.  So  I  can  bring  my  trophies 
home  without  sneaking  them  in  as 
loans,  as  gifts,  or  precipitating  a  scene 
with  each  new  acquisition. 

Back  on  the  old  frontier  Nebraska 
farm,  we  boys  had  only  an  antiquated 
Harper's  Ferry  musket,  an  old  flint- 
lock altered  to  use  percussion  caps. 
It  was  about  as  shapely  as  a  crowbar; 
almost  as  heavy,  and  only  a  little 
more    deadly    at    twenty    yards.      A 


of  having  such  a  gun  as  I  now  have, 
to  use  as  a  boy  on  the  game  that  then 
surrounded  us. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  is 
there  such  shooting  to-day  as  we  had 
then — and  we  had  no  gun.  For  with 
live  hogs  selling  as  low  as  $2.75  per 
hundred  pounds,  with  the  finest  prairie 
hay  bringing  only  $1.50 — sometimes 
but  $1.00 — a  ton,  with  golden  yellow 
corn  as  low  as  fifteen  cents  a  bushel, 
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and  with  eggs  down  every  summer  to 
eight  cents  a  dozen,  the  country  boy 
of  those  days  bought  few  guns. 

In  later  years  I  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines as  a  soldier;  with  little  previous 
training  in  the  use  of  arms  save  that 
secured  in  handling  that  old  Harper's 
Ferry  musket.  There  we  had  guns — 
our  own,  and  others.  I  still  have  the 
old  Springfield  which  I  carried  across 
the  Pacific,  and  finally  brought  back 
after  toting  it  a  thousand  miles  through 
Luzon.  It  was  the  very  first  of  my 
collection. 

You  would  not  like  the  looks  of  this 
old  gun.  It  is  heavy;  with  the  bayo- 
,  net  attached,  it  weighs  ten  and  one- 
half  pounds.  Those  long-barrelled, 
big-hammered  "flip-ups"  were  never 
built  for  beauty;  they  are  hardly 
more  tastily  made  than  a  coal  scow  or 
a  steam  shovel.  And  they  act  up  in 
service;  I  have  seen  a  whole  army 
where  every  man  had  his  shoulder 
pounded  as  black  as  coal  by  their 
recoil;  some  men  had  their  noses 
broken  by  careless  shooting.  The 
black  powder  smoked  like  a  tar  kiln; 
a  volley  from  a  regimental  or  even  a 
company  front  could  be  seen  for  miles. 

Yet  I  prize  it  highly,  for  all  that 
you  can  buy  these  Springfields  from 
the  government  for  $2.95  each.  That 
gun  stood  between  me  and  massacre, 
more  than  once.  It  was  true  blue — 
like  the  eagle  or  the  U.  S.  stamped  on 
its  lock  plate.  It  has  a  right  to  be 
notched  with  more  than  one  sinister 
notch,  if  one  wished  to  boast  of  that 
kind  of  record.  One  notch  would  be 
for  a  Malay  sharpshooter,  brought 
down  in  a  duel  at  1,100  yards  distance; 
the  heavy  soo-grain  ball  crumpled 
him  up  as  a  sledge  hammer  would 
have  done.  His  venturesome  com- 
rade made  away  with  his  Mauser 
rifle — but  we  got  the  man. 

Do  not  be  too  certain  that  your  fore- 
fathers were  altogether  weaklings  be- 
cause they  used  the  implements  of 
their  own  times  and  not  the  up-to-the- 
minute  productions  of  to-day.  That 
Springfield  looks  laughable,  impossible, 
beside  the  beautifully  made  small 
caliber  weapons  of  to-day.  Yet  when 
you  have  seen  such  a  weapon  in  action. 


when  it  has  been  your  companion  in 
many  a  deadly  combat,  when  you  have 
wandered  over  the  fields  and  buried 
the  victims  of  its  aim — men  with  half 
a  head  shot  off  as  cleanly  as  if  cut  off 
with  a  broad  axe,  men  who  never  get 
up  and  limp  away  no  matter  where 
they  are  hit,  men  who  never  play 
"possum"  until  they  can  stab  you  be- 
fore they  go  to  their  Mohammedan 
paradise — ^you  can  come  to  have  a 
real  respect  for  even  so  shapeless  a 
lump  ot  metal. 

Guns  That  Made  History 

1  never  see  one  of  the  old-time  muz- 
zle-loaders without  wishing  I  could 
know  its  history;  some  of  those 
antique  weapons,  as  far  behind  my 
Springfield  as  it  is  behind  the  beauti- 
ful Savage  or  Newton  rifles  of  to-day, 
could  tell  tales  that  would  stir  the 
whole  world's  heart  if  they  were  but 
known.  That  much  burlesqued  but 
gripping  jpainting,  'The  Spirit  of '76," 
with  the  nfe  and  drums  and  the  ragged 
musicians  playing  the  "Charge!  at 
the  head  of  their  ragged  regiment, 
breathes  a  spirit  like  thes^  old  guns. 

"A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that — **  and 
the  man  with  the  coonskin  cap  and  the 

[)owderhom  and  the  fringed  buckskin 
eggings  of  our  great-grandfathers 
may  have  been  one  1  could  fall  down 
before  and  almost  worship.  John 
Bums  at  Gettysburg  had  a  gun  far  less 
eflPectiye  than  that  black  old  Spring- 
field; if  I  could  but  do  my  part  as  well 
as  he  did,  I  should  not  care  how  obso- 
lete the  weapon. 

I  have  two  prizes  brought  home  by 
this  old  weapon.  One  is  a  Remington, 
.44-calibre,  of  the  fool-proof  Spanish 
military  type  that  has  b^n  used  in 
more  military  weapons  than  any^  other 
design  ever  made.  The  action  is 
practically  indestructible.  The  36- 
mch  barrel  is  splendidly  rifled.  I  have 
never  shot  it,  because  I  have  no  new 
cartridges;  but  I  have  an  idea  that  it 
would  make  a  good  man  famous  on 
the  target  range,  even  to-day. 

When  I  acquired  it,  in  a  bamboo 
thicket  in  Luzon,  the  owner  had  just 
ceased  to  need  it;    he  had  been  firing 
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it  so  rapidly  that  he  had  to  tie  his 
handkerchief  over  the  barrel  to  keep 
from  burning  his  hands.  The  hand- 
kerchief I  have  laid  away  in  a  box  of 
relics,  it  is  stained  scarlet  with  the  life 
blood  of  the  man  who  will  need  it  no 
more. 

The  other  prize  is  a  Spanish  Mauser. 
It  is  a  really  fine  weapon,  of  the  rather 
clumsy,  straight-stocked  military  type, 
but  the  stock  has  been  ornamented, 
and  the  weapon  shines  almost  like 
new  after  all  these  years.  The  owner 
will  never  need  it  aeain,  either.  I 
laid  the  old  SDringfield  away  in  the 
mess  tent,  and  carried  this  Mauser 
in  the  field  for  several  weeks.  Later 
I  used  it  to  hunt  deer  in  the  Montana 
mountains.  It  is  a  sweet-shooting 
arm;  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  carnage 
in  Europe,  where  at  least  three  of  the 
warring  nations,  including  Germany, 
are  armed  with  Mausers. 

Our  own  new  Springfield  is  a  modi- 
fied Mauser,  loading  the  cartridges 
in  clips  of  five  at  a  time.  We  pay  a 
heavy  royalty  for  the  use  of  the  patent; 
already  the  government  has  paid  the 
inventor  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
Should  we  go  to  war  with  Germany, 


and  adequately  arm  all  the  troops  we 
shall  need,  we  shall  have  to  pay  ten 
million  dollars  to  our  Fatherland 
enemy  for  the  use  of  the  patent  we  have 
given  him. 

That  Mauser  has  an  interesting 
history.  It  was  made  in  Germany, 
and  sold  to  Spain;  it  has  the  Castilian 
imperial  coat  of  arms  burned  into  its 
stock.  It  was  taken  from  the  faltering 
hand  of  Spain,  by  the  Filipinos — I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  by  a  midnight 
assassin  who  slew  a  Spanish  sentinel, 
or  by  a  sneak  thief  who  stole  it  from 
the  Spanish  quarters,  or  by  a  Filipino 
soldier  who  deserted  the  Spanish  army 
and  took  to  the  brush  with  his  prize. 
Then  he — ^whoever  he  was — used  it 
in  battle  against  the  Americans  and 
lost  it;  then  I  carried  it  in  the  cam- 
paign against  his  countrymen. 

Made  in  one  country,  serving  in 
three  other  regular  armies  thereafter, 
and  now  laid  aside — like  a  veteran 
who  toasts  his  feet  at  the  fire  and 
dreams  of  the  days  when  he  was  young, 
and  brave,  and  strong!  These  old 
guns — they  appeal  to  me.  If  I  could 
but  adequately  tell  their  stories! 

On  the  mantel  piece  are  three  Colt's 


Coll  .44,  Frontier  Model,      This  is  of  the  typt  thai  brouijhi  the 
Grett  West  under  subjection  from  savagery 
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productions,  each  the  very  best  of  its 
time.  One  is  a  cap-and-ball  six- 
shooter,  .36  calibre,  brass  frame,  en- 
graved cylinder,  dating  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Colt  was  just  beginning 
to    succeed    the    Allen's    pepper-box 

f)istol  and  the  single-shot,  muzzle- 
oading  Deringer.  It  hangs  in  a  way 
to  captivate  the  shooter  even  of  today. 
I  believe  there  is  no  such  graceful, 
grateful  a  pistol  grip  in  all  the  new 
world  of  weapons  as  those  old  Colt's 
six-shooters  of  sixty  years  ago. 

Elbowing  this  more  graceful  weapon 
out  of  the  way  by  sheer  brute  force  is 
a  big  .44  Frontier  model.   One  might 


owner  glad  he  is  alive  to  see  and  to  use 
such  a  triumph  of  mechanism.  It 
would  be  a  lady's  weapon — because 
of  its  dainty  beauty — if  it  wasn't  so 
effective  that  the  man  claims  it  first; 
the  big  brutes  of  shooting  irons  of 
which  he  has  been  so  proud  can  none 
of  them  quite  match  this  jewel-like 
newcomer. 

These  revolvers  are  all  in  excellent 
shooting  condition.  There  is  another, 
however,  before  which  many  men 
might  pause  and  reflect.  It,  too,  is  a 
Colt,  .44,  cap-and-ball,  with  an  eight- 
inch  barrel.  It  has  the  fragments  of  a 
pair  of  ivory  stocks.    The  end  of  the 


The  last  e>r  til  1$  series  11  the  htfw  AutomatiL*  23.     h  is  as  daintily 
made  as  a  watch;  the  long,  slendifr  muzxle  reminds  one  of  a  grey- 
hound or  a  lean  race  horse  built  for  speed 


use   this   weapon    to   drive   nails,   or 

Eosts — almost.  It  is  of  the  type  that 
rought  the  Great  West  under  sub- 
jection from  savagery — ^the  civiliza- 
tion we  see  around  us  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  these  old  Colt's 
Peacemakers. 

I  have  never  learned  to  shoot  these 
big  guns  that  should  properly  be 
mounted  on  carriages.  I  have  seen 
rnen,  however,  who  could  make  these 
big-mouthed  weapons  perform  with 
the  lithe  speed  of  a  trained  squirrel 
and  the  deadly  accuracy  of  a  rattle- 
snake's strike.  That  comes  only  from 
years  of  practice. 

The  last  of  this  series  is  the  new 
Automatic  .22.  It  is  as  daintily  made 
as  a  watch;  the  long,  slender  muzzle 
reminds  one  of  a  greyhound  or  a  lean 
racehorse,  built  for  speed  and  a  power 
far  beyond  its'delicate  trimness.  This 
gun  shoots  like  a  rifle;    it  makes  the 


barrel,  in  front  of  the  sight,  is  worn  to 
a  thin  bevel,  from  being  dragged  out 
of  its  leather  holster  countless  times. 
This  is  a  really  historical  weapon;  it 
has  made  history  itself. 

It  was  carried  across  the  plains  to 
California  in  1863,  by  a  gold  hunter 
then  gray-haired  and  old.  He  was  an 
itinerant  preacher;  but  he  was  a 
hunter,  a  warrior,  and  one  still  hears 
of  his  prowess  with  revolver  and 
rifle.  He  was  old  enough  at  that  time 
to  be  oslerized;  yet  he  did  not  die, 
then.  It  was  not  until  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  116  years  that  he  finally 
passed  on.  He  might  have  reached 
really  old  age,  but  for  his  being  run 
over  and  badly  injured  by  a  drunken 
cowboy  on  a  fractious  broncho.  He 
attended  the  graded  schools  in  Grange- 
ville,  Idaho,  where  I  was  living  at  tne 
time,  after  he  was  100  years  of  age. 

The  old  gun  came  into  my  possession 
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after  he  left  it.  It  is  rusty,  battered, 
unkempt.  Yet  when  I  think  of  what 
old  "Father  Time,"  as  we  called  the 
old  man  who  owned  it,  might  have 
done  with  that  much-used  weapon  in 
the  days  when  a  good  gun  and  a  clear 
eye  meant  health  and  life,  I  can  con- 
jure up  a  history  that  will  never  cast 
a  halo  around  the  finer  weapons  of 
to-day. 

I  have  wanted  to  own  one  of  the 
latest  model  high-power  sporting  rifles, 
like  the  Savage  .250,  the  Newton,  or 
the  Canadian  Ross.  They  satisfy  the 
eye,  they  fit  the  shoulder,  they  will 
reach  out  into  the  distance  farther 
than  a  man  can  see  to  shoot,  and  they 
kill  game  too  far  away  to  ever  find  it 
all. 

I  haven't  yet  dared  to  buy  one, 
much  as  I  love  guns.  Yes,  love  them; 
I  have  five  modem  weapons  in  a  row 
in  our  living  room  that  I  pick  up  every 
day,  sight,  open  the  breech  action, 
and  speculate  on  their  range,  their 
accuracy,  their  finish.  No  gin  is  more 
proud  of  her  diamond  rine  than  I  am* 
of  my  guns — even  though  I  haven't 
any  of  these  finest  modem  rifles. 

These  are  good  guns,  however. 
There  is  a  sixteen-gauge  Parker,  weigh- 
ing six  pounds,  Damascus  barrels,  as 
fine  a  weapon  as  a  man  ever  put  to  his 
shoulder.  If  I  had  had  such  a  gun  in 
my  frontier  Nebraska  boyhood,  I 
should  have  been  too  proud  to  associate 
with  the  President — no  one  less  than 
Buffalo  Bill  would  have  been  good 
enough  company  for  me  and  such  a 
gun.  I've  had  it  only  a  year;  it  is  the 
nrst  shotgun  I  ever  owned.  In  boy- 
hood my  brother  and  I  couldn't  have 
raised  enough  monev  to  buy  two 
inches  of  the  barrel  of^such  a  weapon; 
in  later  years  my  wife  and  I  have  felt 
it  our  moral  duty  to  give  so  much  to 
others  that  we  couldn  t  afford  to  own 
such  luxuries  for  ourselves. 

Chance  threw  this  gun  into  my 
hands.  I  have  shot  a  good  deal  with 
it,  but  it  shines  mostly  from  the  con- 
stant handling  in  the  house.  I  haven't 
named  it,  "Old  Betsy"  or  "Deer- 
slayer"  or  any  of  those  loving  testi- 
monials from  the  man  who  trusts  and 
uses  them  as  did  the  pioneers;    yet  it 


is  a  real  personality  to  me.  If  I  were 
an  Indian,  believing  that  my  equip- 
ment would  go  with  me  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds,  I  should  ask  first  of 
all  that  this  dainty  little  gun  be  my 
first  or  even  my  only  companion  along 
the  dark  trail — it  alone  would  create 
a  sensational,  jealous  riot  among  the 
shades  of  the  hereafter. 

Standing  beside  it  is  a  new  Marlin 
hammerless  twelve,  with  32-inch  bar- 
rels, full  choke  bored,  with  a  splendid 
stock  so  shiny  and  black  as  to  look 
almost  like  ebony.    That  is  a  man's 

f^un.  Load  it  as  heavily  as  you  like, 
et  the  game  get  all  the  start  your 
eyes  can  stand,  and  you  can  still  kill 
vour  full  quota  of  anything  that  flies. 
It  is  as  different  from  the  little  Parker 
as  a  locomotive  is  from  a  motorcycle. 

Guns  That  Got  the  Game 

Sometimes  I  waver  in  my  wishes  for 
the  return  of  the  old  game  days  with 

t'ust  one  gun — should  it  be  tfiis  big, 
►lack  bmte  of  a  Marlin,  or  the  little 
Parker?  Ammunition  was  hard  to 
buy  in  those  lean  days;  the  getting  of 
game  meant  having  enough  food  to  eat, 
the  losing  of  it  was  hunger.  A  pot 
shot  into  a  flock  of  birds  at  long  range 
would  bring  in  so  much  more  food 
than  a  more  scientific  wing  shot  at 
shorter  distance. 

This  long-barrelled  man's  gun  would 
have  filled  the  dinner  pot  many  times 
where  the  smaller  gun  would  not — 
shall  I  wish  for  it  instead?  Yes— ^no— 
I  do  not  know.  One  loves  the  daintier 
weapon  as  a  sweetheart;  the  big  black 
slave  that  does  the  work,  as  a — ^well, 
as  a  slave  on  whom  one  depends.  For 
to  me  every  good  gun  is  a  personality. 

A  remodeled  Krag  stands  alongside. 
It  is  now  being  frowned  down  upon  as 
obsolete,  because  its  bullet  nas  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  only  1,960  feet  a 
second  compared  with  some  of  the 
later  prodigies  up  to  3,100  feet  a 
second.  That  must  humiliate  the 
old  weapon,  that  only  twenty  years 
ago  was  considered  the  best  military 
arm  ever  made.  The  action  is  un- 
graceful, with  its  side  loading  gate; 
the  cartridges  have  to  be  put  in  singly, 
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making  it  in  eflPect  a  single  loader  after 
the  magazine  is  emptied.  The  later 
rifles  load  with  clips  of  fives;  one  can 
shoot  two  or  three  times  as  many  shots 
in  a  minute,  or  a  day,  with  the  new 
models  as  with  the  old. 
There  is  a  new  cartridge  now  being 

Eut  out  for  the  Krag,  with  a  140-grain 
uUet  instead  of  the  old  220  grains; 
it  gives  a  muzzle  velocity  of  about 
24  feet  a  second.  One  might  feel 
himself  not  wholly  a  social  outcast 
with  a  Krag  and  a  belt  full  of  these  new 
cartridges.  As  between  buying  one 
of  the  fine  new  high  power  sporting 
rifles  at  from  $35  to  $50  each,  or  using 
this  Krag  that  a  generous  sovemment 
sold  for  $6.00, 1  have  my  choice  ready 
made  for  me — the  Krag. 

After  all,  it  is  a  deadly  weapon.  I 
have  seen  it  shoot  through  a  half-inch 
steel  armor  plate;  with  just  such  a 
rifle  I  saw  a  comrade  tumble  two 
Filipino  sharpshooters  out  of  their 
tree  jjerches  where  they  had  been 
annoying  our  troops,  at  1,400  yards 
distance.  What  more  should  one 
desire  in  accuracy,  in  power?  Late  in 
our  army  enlistment,  in  1890,  the 
volunteer  troops  received  a  few  of 
these  guns;  some  regiments  were 
given  twelve  to  a  company,  others  as 
many  as  twenty-five  to  a  company. 


ing  its  tremendous  500-grain  slug. 
There  was  the  6-millimeter  Lee 
Straight-Pull  of  the  marines  and  the 
field  machine  gun  service.  And  there 
were  the  captured  Mausers,  which  were 
issued  in  large  numbers  to  replace 
that  many  Springfields  with  modem 
high  power  weapons.  Some  of  the 
officers  also  carried  .30-40  Winchester 
box  magazine  sporting  rifles,  using  the 
Krag  cartridge. 

If  an  army  sent  in  a  demand  for 
cartridges,  it  had  to  designate  the  pro- 
portion of  all  these  various  calibers, 
it  was  like  a  man  sending  for  "z  suit  of 
clothes" — if  he  didn't  specify  carefully 
his  measurements  he  might  go  with- 
out or  else  receive  a  giant's  suit  for  a 
dwarf  owner,  or  a  bean-pole  outfit  for 
a  beef-barrel  build.  We  have  little 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  way  we 
handled  our  armies  in  those  days. 
And  the  late  Mexican  imbroglio  shows 
that,  while  we  may  now  have  enough 
rifles  of  one  kind  to  go  around  for  a 
small  force,  we  haven't  learned  ten 
cents'  worth  of  preparation  in  these 
twenty  years.  Snail  we  ever  learn — 
until  after  it  is  too  late? 

A  Winchester  .22-Special  fraternizes 
with  my  other  guns;  it  came  to  me 
"worn-out"  and  worthless.  I  cleaned 
most  of  the  lead  out  of  the  rifling,  and 


'*A  Winchester  .22  Special  fraternizes  with  my  other  guns;  it  came  to  me  worn-out  and  worthless. 
I  cleaned  most  of  the  lead  out  of  the  rifling,  and  it  now  shoots  very  well  indeed'' 


It  took  two  years  after  the  war  began 
to  equip  even  our  then  small  army 
with  the  Krags,  which  had  been 
adopted  five  years  before. 

We  haven't  been  much  of  a  military 
nation — indeed,  we  haven't  been 
decently  prudent  in  preparing  for  war 
by  having  munitions  in  readiness.  In 
tne  Spanish-American  war  we  were 
using  five  diflPerent  types  of  rifles. 
There  was  the  Krag  rifle  and  the 
Krag  carbine,  both  of  .30,  .40,  .220 
caliber.  There  was  the  old  black- 
powder  Springfield,  .45  caliber,  throw- 


it  now  shoots  very  well  indeed.  The 
war-time  rise  in  the  price  of  ammuni- 
tion makes  this  cartridge  almost  an 
outcast.  It  costs  much  more  than  the 
regular  .22;  yet  it  is  only  a  "twenty- 
two"  after  all,  and  it  will  not  take  the 
place  of  either  the  shotgun  for  birds 
or  the  heavy  rifle  for  big  game.  I  do 
not  shoot  it  much  now.  Probably  it 
will  He  idle  until  prices  come  down, 
or  wages  come  away  up. 

But  its  smaller  companion,  a  new 
Marlin  Model  1897,  lever  action,  is 
a  busy  little  fellow.    With  the  .22-long 
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rifle  cartridges^  it  is  good   for  small 

Same  up  to  150  yards;  I  have  shot 
ucks  at  an  even  ereater  range  than 
that.  Ohy  to  have  nad  such  a  gun  in 
boyhood,  when  .22-Iong  cartridges 
sold  for  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred, 
and  the  game  almost  always  waited 
within  good  shooting  range  for  such 
a  cartridge!  We  could  have  spared 
the  money  to  buy  that  kind  of  ammu- 
nition. 

I  believe  I  should  have  grown  about 
three  inches  taller,  and  infinitelv 
happier,  if  I  could  have  had  iust  such 
a  rine  for  the  birds  that  used  to  flock 
around  us.  There  would  have  been 
fewer  meals  of  plain  mush  and  milk, 
with  such  a  eun  in  the  house.  In- 
stinctively I  look  on  this  little  rifle 
with  the  longing  of  those  old  days  when 
we  needed  just  such  a  lift  for  our 
living;  when  we  boys  had  so  little 
other  enioyment  that  the  bare  thought 
of  a  reallv  good  gun  sent  a  pleasurable 
shiver  all  over  us. 

I  can  feel  some  of  that  thrill  now, 
as  I  fondle  these  arms  in  these  days 
when  I  shoot  so  seldom — ^when  I 
sometimes  think  that  we  should  never 
lift  a  gun  against  any  wild  creature 
whatsoever,  save  only  the  marauders 
and  the  pests.  I  shot  a  deer  up  in 
Montana,  some  years  ago.  It  was  a 
two-year-old  buck,  as  tame,  almost 
as  a  barnyard  calf.  Those  reproachful 
eyes,  as  I  came  up  to  finish  the  work 
of  butchering  the  dainty  creature, 
almost  cured  me  of  all  shooting  at  game. 

Of  course,  it  did  not,  altogether; 
I  have  shot  deer  since  then,  and  all 
kinds  of  smaller  game.  But  it  took 
away  some  of  the  lust  for  the  chase 


that    must    end    only    in    the     kill. 

I  still  carry  my  guns  afield;  I  fondle 
them  as  admirable  pieces  of  mechan- 
ism; I  bridge  the  years  back  to  the 
times  when  the  instinct  of  the  chase 
and  the  need  of  game  for  food  were 
strong  and  potent;  and  my  guns  are 
now  as  real  a  pleasure  to  me  as  they 
could  have  been  in  boyhood.  Yet  now 
I  hunt  occasionally  with  the  camera 
instead  of  the  fowling  piece;  I  am 
coming  to  see  less  and  less  pleasure  in 
slaughter,  and  the  day  may  not  be 
far  off  when  the  guns  will  never  go 
outside  the  house. 

My  boy,  now  starting  in  college, 
takes  somewhat  after  his  father  in  a 
liking  for  firearms;  only,  he  is  able 
to  satiate  himself  with  them  where  I 
was  at  his  ase  almost  too  hard  worked 
to  dream  of  their  ownership  and  use 
as  he  has  them.  He  is  more  likely  to 
become  an  adept  with  the  military 
rifle  than  with  any  other  arm;  for 
his  country  means  much  to  his  patriotic 
young  heart — for  which  I  am  unceas- 
mely  thankful. 

He  may  march  away  some  day  with 
a  rifle  over  his  shoulder — he  will,  if 
the  call  comes — and  he  may  never 
come  back  with  trophies  as  I  did.  If 
so,  that  will  be  the  ordering  of  Provi- 
dence. Will  it  be  that  I  have  marked 
him  with  my  longing  for  weapons — 
have  devoted  him  to  sacrifice  because 
I  have  indulged  my  own  cravings  to 
have  a  gun  in  my  hands? 

I  do  not  know.  All  that  lies  ahead  of 
me.  But  my  guns  are  here  on  the 
wall  at  my  side,  the  present  is  as  it  is, 
and  the  future  will  be — ^we  know  not 
what. 


The  new  OUTING— wait  for  October— will  have  all 
the  value  of  the  old  size  with  added  features  that 
the  larger  page  makes  possible.  The  better  display 
of  illustrations  will  be  alone    worth    the    money. 
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Making  a  Game  Preserve 

By  J.  R.  Mattern 

Photograpba  by  tha  Author 

Turning  Waste  Land  Into  a  Happy  Hunting 
Ground   for  Men   and   Game   Alike 


ON  a  certain  happy  hunting  ground 
in  a  mountain  valley  ofCentral 
Pennsylvania  the  population  of  game 
birds  has  been  thinning  out  steadily. 
Each  succeeding  season  longer  and 
longer  tramps  are  necessary  to  find  a 
given  number  of  grouse  and  turkeys, 
and  it  becomes  more  clear  as  the  years 
pass  that  they  can  not  hold  their 
own  against  the  combined  inroads 
of  weather,  disease,  shooting,  and 
feathered  and  furred  enemies — unless 
they  receive  effectual  help. 

reriodical  alarms  over  the  situation 
in  that  valley  have  led  to  desultory 
feeding  by  four  men  who  hunt  there, 
during  a  number  of  winters,  but  since 
the  autumn  of  1915  the  birds  have  been 
supplied  with  food  the  year  round 
under  a  methodical  campaign  that 
has  developed  facts  and  features  of 
interest  from  many  angles.  The  only 
idea  at  first  was  to  increase  the  amount 
of  game  for  hunting,  but  the  feeding 
soon  became  worth  while  on  its  own  ac- 
count. It  brought  many  other  results 
and  has  a  much  wider  appeal  than  just 
that  of  the  improved  hunting. 

Of  the  four  men  who  are  doing  the 
feeding,  one  is  a  farmer  living  near 
the  woods;  another  a  machinist  in  a 
large*city,  a^third  a  lawyer  in  a  nearby 
town,  and  the  fourth  a  surgeon  with 
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a  practice  in  the  city.  Each  man 
picked  his  own  neck  of  the  woods  and 
at  first  managed  affairs  as  he  pleased, 
a  plan  practicable  because  eighty  per 
cent,  ot  the  land  is  in  timber  and 
brush  and  the  total  area  is  immense. 

These  men  feel  that  they  owe 
something  to  the  remnants  of  the 
game  and  that  to  pay  it  is  the  only 
graceful  thing  to  do.  More  than  that, 
they  recognize  that  this  valley  and 
its  surrounding  hills  are  their  particu- 
lar recreation  ground,  for  the  free 
shooting  of  previous  generations  is 
about  all  gone  in  Eastern  United 
States.  One  of  the  men  was  bom  in 
the  valley.  The  others  became  ac- 
quainted with  it  later  in  life,  but  are 
no  less  familiar  than  the  first  with  its 
delights,  including  its  winter  land- 
scape, its  spring  trout  fishing,  its  sum- 
mer peaches  and  apples,  and  the  at- 
tractions of  the  hunting  moon.  It  is 
easily  accessible  by  train  from  the 
city. 

The  first  feed  was  placed  close  to 
known  haunts  of  birds,  to  insure  their 
regular  attendance.  For  instance,  in 
a  particular  bunch  of  hemlocks  grow- 
ing about  a  spring  and  its  rambling, 
swampy  streamlet  one  nearly  always 
is  sure  to  find  several  grouse,  and  a 
feeding  box   is   located   among   some 
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sumacs  close  by.  Several  bunches  of 
rhododendron  a  hundred  yards  or  more 
across  are  proved  headquarters  for 
other  covies,  hence  places  where  feed 
is  supplied. 

Numerous  ravines^  comers  of  pas- 
ture iieldsy  thickets  of  pine  and^  hem- 
lock»  and  an  island-like  knoll  in  the 
middle  of  a  big  swamp  have  stations 
for  the  same  reason.  If  these  stations 
were  in  parts  of  the  woods  little  fre- 
quented by  the  ^  birds  they  would 
largely  fail  of  their  purposes,  because 


twelve-power  rifle  telescope  for  close 
observation  of  the  birds  that  attend 
it.  As  a  result  he  has  a  remarkable, 
first-hand,  intimate  acquaintance  with 
such  little  known  things  as  the  beards 
and  spurs  of  wild  turkeys,  the  neck- 
ruflPs  of  cock  grouse,  and  the  many 
"flirts  and  flutters"  indulged  in  by  the 
birds  when  conducting  their  domestic 
affairs  in  entire  safety. 

One  of  the  four  men  was  observed, 
while  scouting  about  the  woods  in 
August,  by  a  local  constable  who  has 


The  feed  boxes  should  be  placed  flat  on  the  ground  when  there  is  little  or  no  snow 


bird  feeding  habits  are  hard  to  break 
up. 

The  boxes  are  located  thirty  feet 
or  more  from  any  logs  or  thickets, 
preferably  partly  out  in  the  open, 
though  a  few  of  them  are  in  open 
timber.  In  two  or  three  cases  at  first 
they  were  placed  in  rhododendron  or 
pine  thickets,  but  foxes  and  other 
predatory  creatures  lurked  about  them 
and  ambushed  the  more  hungry,  less 
wary  birds.  In  the  open  the  birds 
scatter  and  fly  when  a  four-footed 
enemy  rushes  them,  or  reach  the 
nearby  trees  if  attacked  by  hawks  or 
crows. 

The  farmer  has  one  station  in  sight 
of  his  house.  It  is  a  continual  source 
of  interest,  as  he  uses  a  dismounted 


intensive  convictions  regarding  tres- 
pass laws.  The  land  immediatelv  sur- 
rounding all  feeding  stations  had  been 
posted  before  the  feeding  was  started, 
^ayinjg;  nothing,  but  with  the  intention 
of  domg  mucn,  this  faithful  public 
servant  hied  himself  to  a  squire  and 
asked  for  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
the  "poacher." 

When  asked  for  his  evidence  he 
replied  that  he  had  nothing  definite 
yet,  but  would  get  it  soon.  Anyhow, 
the  man  ought  to  be  harassed,  for 
"them  fellows  are  onlv  tryin*  to  comer 
all  the  huntin'  for  theirselves  and  to 
shet  all  us  common  people  out  of  the 
woods.  I  say,  let  the  woods  be  open 
like  it  used  to  be,  and  chase  these  sien- 
postin'    land    grabbers    away."      He 
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secured  his  warrant,  charging  violation 
of  the  game  laws,  and  proceeded  to 
gather  evidence  I 

•  Superficial  appearances  were  all  in 
his  favor.  It  is  necessary  to  get  the 
young  birds  to  coming  to  the  boxes  in 
the  summer  or  fall,  for  when  they  have 
to  acquire  the  habit  after  deep  snow 
arrives  many  are  so  weakened  that 
they  easily  freeze,  are  attacked  by 
disease,  or  caught  by  enemies.  Trails 
of  grain  leading  from  the  heart  of  the 
thickets  to  the  feed  boxes  outside  are 
required  at  most  stations  to  teach  the 
birds  the  location  of  their  new  food 
supply. 

Sometimes  a  little  grain  must  be 
scattered  on  the  ground  they  are  used 
to  working  over  to  accustom  bashful 
birds  to  eatine  this  strange  food.  Usu- 
ally some  birds  find  the  trails  soon  and 
follow  them  with  certainty,  working 
the  ground  with  care.  Much  quiet 
observation  and  careful  examination 
of  the  signs  are  desirable  in  order  to 
determine  where  trails  are  necessary 
and  which  are  being  followed  and  if 
any  birds  in  the  neighborhood  are 
failing  to  find  the  boxes. 

The  farmer  often  noted  a  skulking 
figure  following  him  when  he  was  on 
his  strolls  for  these  purposes.    The  spy 


on  the  hilltop  or  behind  a  log  annoyed 
the  doctor,  who  was  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  machinist  was  not  followed. 
Perhaps  his  publicly  avowed  intention 
of  "knocking  down  an  acre  of  timber 
.with  the  carcass  of  anyone  I  catch 
after  me,"  backed  up  by  his  personal 
build,  which  is  big  and  rawboned,  had 
something  to  do  with  that. 

Grouse  are  harder  to  get  started  to 
attending  the  stations  than  turkeys, 
though  not  so  shy  when  there.  Tur- 
keys loaf  about  the  boxes  for  half  a 
day  at  a  time  on  warm  days  in  the 
winter,  but  if  there  is  anything  the 
least  suspicious  about  the  place  they 
will    starve    rather   than    reach   their 

Erecious  long  necks  over  the  edge  of  a 
ox.  Several  times  they  have  been  ob- 
served circling  about  some  box  warily, 
while  in  it  were  two  or  three  grouse 
and  a  couple  of  gray  squirrels  quarrel- 
ing and  eating  in  entire  freedom.  The 
turkeys  found  the  stations,  however, 
while  covies  of  grouse  worked  for  weeks 
within  a  hundred  yards  without  know- 
ing of  their  existence. 

The  feed  used  depends  somewhat 
on  the  state  of  the  market,  though  a 
mixture  of  different  kinds  of  trains  is 
maintained   in  each   box.      mieat  or 


The  shelter  of  evergreen  limbs  scares  birds  less  than  one  of  lumber 
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wheat  screenings  nearly  always  is  the 
base^the  latter  whenever  it  can  be 
obtained,  since  it  more  nearly  re- 
sembles wild  seeds  and  costs  less  than 
wheat.  Weed  seeds  sometimes  are 
bought  of  large  mills  and  are  good 
material  for  the  birds.  Turkeys  like 
buckwheat,  hence  some  is  included. 

Com  is  a  favorite  with  all  birds,  and 
with  squirrels  too,  and  is  eaten  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  grain.  It  is 
excellent  in  trails  for  enticing  shy 
birds  to  the  boxes  and  in  the  mixture 
to  attract  their  eyes.  During  very 
cold  weather  its  large  content  of  oil 
helps  the  birds  to  keep  warm.  The 
mixture  of  com,  weed  seeds,  wheat, 
and  buckwheat  has  become  standard. 

Rye,  barley,  and  other  grains  and 
seeds  would  be  used  if  they  were  to  be 
had  easily  and  cheaply.  The  grouse 
like  such  stuff  as  raisins  and  currants, 
too.  One  lot  damaged  for  human 
consumption  was  purchased  from  a 
wholesale  grocer  and  fed  very  success- 
fully. 

•  The  surgeon,  who  cannot  come  to 
the  valley  frequently,  has  arrange- 
ments with  a  local  man  to  fill  all  his 
boxes  each  week.  The  farmer  does  his 
own  refilling,  whenever  his  boxes  are 
empty,  or  more  often  if  he  happens  by 
them.  Each  of  these  plans  is  better 
than  that  of  the  other  two  men,  who 
until  this  year  have  depended  on  in- 
frequent and  irregular  visits  to  the 
stations  to  keep  the  supply  of  feed  up 
and  to  keep  themselves  in  touch  with 
what  is  going  on. 

The  important  point  after  getting 
the  birds  started  to  eating  at  the 
stations  is  to  keep  grain  there  all  the 
time  the  year  round.  The  birds  should 
know  that  they  can  get  food  at  those 
points  always.  They  eat  little  grain 
during  the  summer,  but  fall  back  on 
the  supply  in  all  emergencies,  as  when 
snow  and  ice  cover  the  ground  and 
during  the  breeding  season.  The  birds, 
especially  the  grouse,  prefer  other  food 
such  as  insects  and  berries,  and  will 
use  those  foods  whenever  they  are  to 
be  found  easily,  which  helps  to  keep 
down  the  amount  of  grain  they  require 
for  nourishment. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  grain  have 


The  bag  of  feed  for  the  good  birds  and  the  rifle 

for  the  bad  ones  and  for  predatory  animals — 

these  are  the  ever  present  features  of  frequent 

winter  tramps 

kept  two  stations  supplied  for  nearly  a 
year,  with  average  attendance  of  birds. 
The  amount  needed  may  be  more  than 
this  where  the  number  of  turkeys  is 
large.  Yet  after  all  it  takes  a  remarka- 
bly small  amount  of  grain  to  keep  one 
turkey  or  one  grouse  alive  and  well 
for  a  year.  Each  of  the  four  men  is 
feeding  several  times  the  number  of 
birds  he  is  allowed  to  shoot  each  season 
at  a  total  cost  per  man  for  grain  of 
less  than  ten  dollars. 

The  boxes  used  measure  about 
twenty  inches  wide  by  thirty  long,  and 
about  four  inches  deep.  Throughout 
the  snowy  months  they  are  elevated 
on  stones  or  legs  to  the  usual  level  of 
the  snow  surface,  as  shown  by  two  of 
the  pictures.  The  rest  of  the  year  they 
are  placed  flat  on  the  groundf  as  illus- 
trated in  other  pictures.  Some  sort 
of  roof  is  necessary  to  keep  out  rain 
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and  snow,  which  during  cold  weather 
freezes  the  grain  in  a  mass  of  ice  and 
during  the  warm  weather  causes  it  to 
sprout  or  to  rot.  The  roof  over  the 
boxes  is  supported  by  brushy  poles 
laid  from  the  ground  to  low  limbs  of 
small  trees  such  as  thorn  or  evergreens, 
as  shown  in  the  pictures. 

The  birds  have  been  shy  of  anything 
that  looks  too  artificial.  White,  new 
boxes  scared  them  every  time.  Old, 
weatherbeaten  boards  they  have  ac- 
cepted without  much  argument,  how- 
ever, and  poles  and  brush  without  any, 
though  much  chopping  or  skinning  of 
bark  is  undesirable.  The  board  shel- 
ter is  best,  since  it  will  last  for  years. 
The  roof  of  evergreen  boughs  must  be 
replaced  at  least  once  each  year, 
which  creates  a  disturbance. 

Since  a  board  roof  is  an  object  of 
suspicion,  it  usually  should  be  hidden 
by  placing  it  on  top  of  one  of  hemlock 
or  pine  limbs,  then  other  limbs  inter- 
laced over  it.  The  birds  never  seem 
to  be  afraid  of  the  evergreen  shelters. 
To  make  them  the  limbs  were  cut 
from  hemlocks  and  pines — ^the  trees 
were  not  cut  down. 

A  few  birds  always  have  been  too 
shy  to  eat  from  the  boxes.  To  get 
them  fed  some  of  the  grain  was  thrown 
on  the  ground.  Little  or  none  of  it 
ever  appeared  to  be  wasted;  in  fact 
on  the  ground  under  big  evergreens, 
anywhere  that  ice  did  not  form,  it 
seemed  to  be  as  well  placed  as  though 
in  boxes.  The  birds  scratched  up 
nearly  every  grain  of  it  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  work. 

A  few  weeks  of  feeding  were  enough 
to  demonstrate  that  grouse  particu- 
larly preferred  to  do  their  eating 
among  a  few  bushes  rather  than  on 
ground  entirely  bare  of  trees.  To 
make  this  point  clear,  the  picture  on 
pase  669  has  been  marked. 

A  box  placed  at  point  A  was  ignored 
for  months.  When  changed  to  point 
B,  it  was  visited  occasionally.  At 
point  C,  however,  it  was  regularly  at- 
tended, and  another  box  then  placed 
at  point  D  was  equally  popular.  These 
locations  are  sufficiently  open  to  vision 
to  prevent  surprise  attacks  from  foxes 
or  other  enemies,  while  the  scattered 


brush  gives  the  birds  an  undoubted 
sense  of  security. 

Gray  squirrels,  red  squirrels,  crows, 
snow  birds,  quail,  sparrows,  and  several 
other  birds  came  to  the  boxes  freely 
during  the  winter.  The  quail  were 
few,  and  their  feeding  another  matter. 
Throughout  spring  and  summer  there 
were  dozens  of  different  kinds  of  bird 
visitors,  but  they  did  not  eat  much 
grain.  At  the  feeding  stations  in  sight 
of  the  farmer's  house  the  crows  were 
kept  away  by  dropping  into  their 
midst  now  and  then  a  bullet  from  a 
long  range  rifle.  Better  control  was 
secured  by  poisoning  both  crows  and 
sparrows  with  strychnine  on  grain.  It 
was  fed  to  them  without  danger  to 
other  birds  by  putting  it  in  another 
box  that  exactly  covered  the  regular 
feed  boxes. 

Catching  the  Criminals 

The  natural  boldness  of  the  thieving 
birds  brought  them  back  to  a  station 
shortly  after  a  man  left  it,  before  the 
game  birds  came  back,  though  as  an 
additional  precaution  the  man  re- 
mained in  sight  of  the  box  while  the 
poison  was  exposed,  ready  with  his 
rifle  to  drop  a  bullet  on  the  ground  to 
scare  away  any  proper  visitor. 

Foxes,  minks,  weasels,  ^  dogs,  and 
cats  frequented  a  few  thickets  near 
feeding  stations  and  harassed  the  birds 
in  the  neighborhood.  Traps  were 
eflFective  against  the  minks  and  cats, 
to  the  profit  of  the  trapper.  Poison 
on  fresh  meat  got  many  of  the  stray 
dogs  and  the  foxes.  Pine  squirrels 
were  shot.  The  farmer  and  the 
machinist  used  rifles  equipped  with 
silencers,  for  all  the  feeders  found 
that  the  less  disturbance  there  was 
about  the  stations  the  better. 

Here  enters  friend  constable  again. 
The  four  men  doing  the  feeding 
reached  the  conclusion  that  in  order 
to  succeed  as  they  should  with  their 
eflForts,  not  only  all  hunting,  but  all 
trespassing  of  any  kind  should  be 
prevented  about  the  stations.  They 
refrained  from  shooting  there  them* 
selves,  going  to  the  boxes  only  to  take 
feed  or  to  make  necessary  observa- 
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tions,  and  notified  the  public  of  their 
decision.  The  man  witn  the  warrant, 
taking  their  action  as  evidence  of  a 
deep  and  dark  plot  to  kill  game  out  of 
season,  perhaps  even  ''to  poison  it, 
by  gum,  for  1  saw  two  dead  crows 
that  looks  as  though  they  had  been 
poisoned,"  redoubled  his  shadowing, 
spending  all  his  spare  time  dodging 
through  the  woods  from  one  station 
to  another. 

In  doing  this  he  was  accomplishing 


been  so  zealous  in  his  search  for  evi- 
dence throughout  a  whole  year  without 
finding  any,  the  chances  were  that  no 
violation  existed  and  the  constable  had 
better  give  up  the  search. 

The  costs  of  both  actions  were  placed 
on  the  constable,  who  left  the  ofiice 
openly  promising  the  lawyer  that  "I'll 
git  you  yet  if  I  ketch  you  doin'  any- 
thing that  ain't  just  letter  perfect.  1 11 
show  you  whether  you  can  fence  up 
any    of   these    woods.      I've    hunted 


Grouse  do  not  like  to  feed  entirely  out  in  the  open,  as  at  A  and  B,  yet  it  is  dangerous  for  them 
to  feed  in  thick  clumps  of  brush.    The  happy  medium  is  in  scattered  brush,  as  at  C  and  D 


as  much  harm  at  least  as  one  stray 
dog.  Unfortunately  he  kept  away 
from  the  one  prepared  individual,  the 
machinist  (the  other  three  were  peacea- 
bly inclined),  and  the  lawyer  one  day 
decided  to  have  him  arrested  for  tres- 
pass. The  complaint  was  made  and  the 
constable  summoned,  whereupon  he 
immediately  served  his  warrant  on  the 
lawyer  for  violating  the  game  laws! 

The  hearing  was  held  before  the 
squire  mentioned  before,  and  was 
brief.  There  was  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence against  the  lawyer;  in  fact  the 
only  question  about  him  seemed  to 
be  m  the  mind  of  the  constable.  He 
was  discharged.  The  constable 
pleaded  that  he  himself  trespassed  in 
the  line  of  his  ofiicial  duty,  and  was 
discharged  also,  but  not  without  a  com- 
ment by  the  squire  that  since  he  had 


through  them  for  fifty-five  years,  and 
Fm  goin'  to  hunt  through  for  a  good 
many  more."  The  lawyer  apprehen- 
sively asked  the  squire  whether  the 
fellow  would  come  to  his  senses  or 
smash  the  feed  boxes  next. 

The  constable's  stand  crystallized 
a  certain  sentiment  in  the  community 
against  the  work  of  feeding  game 
which  promised  trouble  at  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  hunting  season.  To  fore- 
stall this  the  four  resolved  to  establish 
sanctuaries,  or  barred  zones,  within 
which  game  of  all  kinds  would  be  un- 
molested in  any  way.  The  lawyer  and 
the  machinist,  not  owning  land,  leased 
the  rights  to  do  this  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  with  option  of  renewal,  on  ten 
acres  each.  The  farmer  closed  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  his  own.  The  doctor 
owned  a  farm  of  about  two  hundred 
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The  feed  boxes  should  be  placed  on  legs  where  and  when  the  snow  gets  deep 


acres,  all  of  which  he  included.  Ad- 
joining his  land  is  three  hundred  acres 
of  woodland  owned  by  his  brother, 
who  does  not  believe  in  hunting  or 
killing  any  birds  or  animals.  On  the 
doctor's  agreeing  not  to  hunt  himself, 
the  brother  allowed  the  block  of  five 
hundred  acres  to  be  thrown  into  one 
sanctuary,  and  even  bought  wire 
enough  to  run  one  strand  about  its 
boundaries  to  mark  the  area  off  as  a 
barred  zone,  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  marks  the  state 
sanctuaries.  The  plan  of  preventing 
all  killing  appealed  to  the  man  who  did 
not  care  to  hunt,  and  now  he  and  other 
thorou^h-^oing  conservationists  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  feeding  idea. 

Each  area  is  kept  posted  conspicu- 
ously with  printed  notices  stating  the 
fact  and  the  purpose  of  the  feeding  and 
the  sanctuary,  and  requesting  the 
public  to  honor  the  arrangement. 
These  statements,  also  published  as 
advertisements  in  two  local  papers, 
after  a  few  weeks  served  to  make 
favorable  the  attitude  of  nearly  every 
one  in  the  community  who  had  been 
hostile.  A  few  unruly  folk  who  will 
not  heed  hints  still  breathe  trouble 
occasionally,  but,  as  the  machinist 
and  the  lawyer  intimate,  there  are  vari- 
ous effective  ways  of  harassing  vermin. 

The  farmer  owns  several  hundred 


acres  of  land,  which  equips  him  much 
the  best  of  any  of  the  four  for  carrying 
out  the  feeding  and  the  sanctuary 
idea.  He  does  not  share  the  non- 
killing  sentiments  of  the  doctor's 
brother,  but  considers  both  hunting 
and  the  presence  of  birds  to  be  distinct 
assets  of  country  life  for  himself. 

With  an  eye  to  the  financial  angle 
of  the  matter,  he  has  in  effect  a  plan 
under  which  the  superior  hunting  due 
to  overflow  of  game  from  the  sanctu- 
ary brings  in  considerable  hard  cash. 
He  charges  a  stated  sum  per  day  or 

Cer  season  for  hunting  on  the  rest  of 
is  land.  It  is  said  that  other  farmers 
nearby  are  thinking  of  following  his 
lead  in  feeding,  in  closing  some  land 
to  all  hunting,  and  in  permitting  hunt- 
ing on  the  rest  for  a  consideration. 

The  lawyer  and  the  machinist,  not 
owning  land,  are  planning  to  lease  the 
hunting  rights  over  enough  area  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  realize  in  per- 
sonal shooting  on  the  benefits  of  tneir 
feeding  work.  They  consider  it  better 
to  control  some  open  ground,  even 
though  they  have  invitations  to  hunt 
from  nearly  every  land  owner  through- 
out the  valley.  Within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  their  sanctuaries  are  numerous 
good  covers,  thickets,  old  fence  rows, 
ravines,  hilltops,  and  swamps  which  if 
possible  will  be  included. 
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Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  best 
to  have  some  one  on  the  job  all  the 
time,  not  so  much  to  keep  the  boxes 
filled  as  to  see  whether  the  birds  are 
attending  properly,  to  keep  track  of 
flocks  working  near  by  that  are 
not  getting  any  grain,  and  to  keep 
down  vermin.  The  machinist  is  mak- 
ing arrangements  with  a  farm  hoy  to 
look  after  his  interests  between  visits, 
preferring  him  to  the  old-fashioned 
dyed-in-the-wool  farmers  themselves, 
who  regard  "monkeying"  with  game 
as  beneath  their  dignity. 

One  of  the  things  watched  for  is  bad 
sleet  storms,  particularly  when  the  snow 
is  deep.  A  coating  of  ice  is  a  serious 
thing  for  the  woods  dwellers  when 
natural  food  can  be  found  on  bushes 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  but 
when  nearly  everything  edible  is  buried 
and  a  heavy  crust  fends  oflF  the  hardest 
scratching,  as  usually  is  the  case,  it 
is  death  and  that  quickly  unless 
thorough-going  assistance  arnves  with- 
out delay. 

The  farmer  and  the  doctor  took 
four  bushels  of  grain  to  a  knoll  in 
the  middle  of  a  big  swamp  a  few  miles 
away,  as  an  aid  to  a  large  covey  of 
grouse  making  that  place  their  home. 
Regular  attention  to  this  station  is 
impossible  because  it  is  too  far  away. 
The  entire  supply  therefore  was 
dumped  on  top  of  an  immense  old  pine 
stump  that  is  partly  sheltered  by  over- 
hanging hemlocks.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  birds  found  the  feed  when 
the  time  came  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
zero  weather. 

The  lawyer  also  is  arranging  to  have 
a  man  supply  and  guard  his  stations 
and  sanctuary.  One  morning  many 
weeks  after  the  sanctuaries  were  posted 
and  the  advertisements  published,  the 
belligerent  constable  walked  into  the 
lawyer's  oflSce  in  town.  The  latter  did 
not  know  what  to  expect  this  time,  but 
in  his  mind  hurriedly  ran  over  his 
recent  visits  to  the  country  for  actions 
that  could  be  construed  as  overt  and 
possibilities  in  alibies. 

But  after  civil  greetings  the  man 
announced:  "I  half  believe  you're 
on  the  level,  after  all.  I  kin  see  you're 
spending   some   money   and    bringing 


more  turkeys  through  the  winter,  any- 
how, and  I  d  just  like  to  have  you  tell 
meyour  side  of  the  story,  for  once." 
They  had  their  talk,  during  which  the 
lawyer  was  struck  with  a  brilliant  idea. 
This  constable  liked  to  patrol  the  for- 
bidden sanctuaries  and  was  zealous 
in  his  undertakings — ^why  not  put 
him  to  work  as  a  station  tender?  And 
so  they  arranged  the  matter.  The  old 
fellow,  true  to  his  boast,  will  tramp 
through  those  woods  for  many  years 
to  come,  it  is  hoped,  and  will  see  that 
the  law  of  the  state  is  upheld,  thus 
saving  his  face,  while  the  lawyer  will 
be  free  not  only  from  surveillance  but 
from  many  visits  to  the  woods  at  in- 
convenient times. 

The  Time  to  Feed 

February,  March,  and  April  are  the 
important  months  in  which  to  supply 
feed  freely,  particularly  the  latter 
two,  even  though  native  feed  may  be 
comparatively  easy  to  get  then.  The 
birds  should  be  well  fed  at  that  season, 
in  order  to  make  them  produce  fertile 
e^gs  and  to  hatch  with  greatest  success. 
Birds  can  live  through  hard  conditions, 
but  they  cannot  breed  to  advantage 
if  they  are  weakened  and  poor. 

The  eflForts  put  forth  in  this  valley 
establish  the  fact  that  the  feeding  of 
birds  is  a  comparatively  inexpensive 
undertaking,  which  almost  anyone 
who  cares  for  the  outdoors  can  carry 
through  with  assurance  of  deriving 
much  satisfaction  and  profit.  The 
hunter  is  benefited  directly,  through 
increase  in  the  number  of  game  birds. 
By  watching  the  feeding  stations  he 
can  tell  accurately  how  much  game 
there  is — a  knowledge  that  will  enable 
him  to  shoot  inteTligently,  without 
killing  oflF  the  seed  birds. 

There  is  pleasure  in  watching  grouse 
and  squirrels  and  turkeys  at  the 
stations.  The  farmer  says  that  without 
the  glass  he  sees  squirrels  scampering 
about  on  the  snow  from  a  distance 
of  five  hundred  yards.  The  plume  of 
a  cock  grouse  is  a  conspicuous  object 
through  the  glass  at  that  distance,  and 
the  beard  of  a  turkey  gobbler  (the 
farmer  has  one  flock  of  five  attending 
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his  stations)  stands  outplainly,  though 
no  more  so  than  the  diiFerence  between 
the  manners  of  Mr.  Turkey  and  those 
of  his  wife.  There  is  no  closed  season 
for  observing  game. 

The  man  who  does  not  care  for 
hunting  finds  game  feeding  and  obser- 
vation a  splendid  form  of  recreation. 
It  takes  him  outdoors  and  into  the 
woods,  gives  him  exercise,  health,  and 
the  characteristic  freshened  grip  on 
his  business  and  life  in  general.  Even 
though  he  never  benefits  through 
shooting,    there    is    a    solid    satisfac- 


tion in  the  conservation  effected. 
When  the  heavy  snows  come  up 
from  the  East  the  man  who  feeds  birds 
cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  he  has 
done  a  good  deed — ^the  kind  of  thing 
that  will  bring  a  congratulatory  slap 
on  the^  back  from  St.  reter  when  The 
Gate  is  swung  open  for  him.  And 
there  is  indefinable  joy  for  most  men 
in  noting  the  presence  of  scared  birds 
in  the  safe  confines  of  the  sanctuary 
rhododendron  patches  during  the  first 
desperate  days  of  the  open  season  of 
eacti  year. 


*    * 


Athletics  in  War  Time 

By  Ewald  O.  Stiehm 

Director  of  Athletfos.  IndUuut  Unlreralty 

Needed  as  An  Aid  to  Fitness  and  a 
Relief  from  the  Business  of  Fighting 


FACE  to  face  with  the  gravest 
crisis  since  the  Civil  War,  our 
nation  is  busying  itself  with  the  grim 
business  of  wa^mg  effective  warfare. 
Naval  and  mihtary  forces  are  being 
recruited  to  war  strength,  industrial 
and  agricultural  activities  are  being 
stimulated  and  stren^hened  to  the 
end  that  they  may  yield  the  largest 
possible  values  to  a  great  nation  en- 
gaged in  a  ereat  war.  "Effectiveness** 
IS  the  watchword  of  the  hour.  Natu- 
Tzllyy  the  scheme  comprehends  §reat 
sacrifices  by  individuals,  institutions, 
and  the  State. 

From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  the  toll  of  war  already  is  being 
paid.  Institutions  and  individuals 
are  yielding  this  near-necessity  and 
that  luxury  in  order  that  the  war- 
time scheme  of  organization  may  not 
be  foiled.  And  on  every  hand  there 
is  a  ready  willingness  to  respond — 
both  to  the  call  to  arms  and  to  the 
demand  that  everyone,  of  whatever 
station,  give  way  to  the  demands  for 
economy  and  frugality. 


Universities  and  colleges  already 
have  felt  the  hand  of  war.  At  Indi- 
ana University  scores  of  students  en- 
listed in  the  army  or  navy  and  scores 
of  others  returned  to  the  farms  to  aid 
in  the  immensely  important  work  of 
raising  our  crop  production  to  the 
highest  point  possible  to  be  reached. 

Excitement,  too,  followed  in  the 
y7ake  of  the  declaration  of  war,  result- 
ing-;-despite  most  earnest  efforts  to 
avoid  this  very  thing — in  more  or 
less  confusion  in  scholastic  work,  with 
of  course,  a  certain  demoralization  of 
other  activities.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  who  left  Indiana  Univer- 
sity for  service  were  athletes  and  this 
fact  resulted  in  a  partial  though  tem- 
porary paralysis  of  athletic  activities. 

So  decided  has  been  the  effect  in 
some  colleges  and  universities  that 
the  authorities,  feeling  that  it  was 
useless  and  unpatriotic  to  continue 
collegiate  athletic  activities,  abandoned 
them  during  the  war.  Unofficially, 
it  has  become  known  that  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  have  abandoned  inter- 
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collegiate  athletic  relations.  Other 
schools  are  contemplating  similar 
action. 

With  intercollegiate  athletics  goes 
athletic  interest  and  all  those  other 
forms  of  athletics  which  have  formed 
such  an  important  part  of  collegiate 
activity.  In  light  ot  all  these  thmgs, 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  alumni, 
faculty,  and  student  body  at  Indiana 
University  wondered  whether  Indiana 
likewise  should  abandon  her  athletic 
efforts. 

Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  in  a 
statement  addressed  to  the  students 
of  Princeton  University,  deplored 
hasty — and  in  some  cases,  ill-timed — 
action  by  students  in  enlisting  for 
service  in  the  army  and  navy.  He 
urged,  as  other  officials  of  the  army 
and  navy  since  have  urged,  that  the 
students  complete  their  school  work 
of  the  year  and  that  they  "mark 
time"  pending  the  inception  of  the 
Government's  Conscription  plan. 

From  these  official  utterances  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  Government 
is  planning  to  make  leaders  of  its 
university-trained  men — officers  for 
its  Armv  and  Navy;  and  directors 
and  leaders  in  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural activities  which  promise  to  be 
just  as  important,  if  not  more  impor- 
tanty  factors  in  the  waging  of  a  suc- 
cessful warfare  against  Germany.  Tust 
what  the  contents  and  scope  of  these 
plans  for  University  men  may  be,  few 
now  can  tell.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  they  are  real  and  well  worked  out 
and  occupy  a  most  important  position 
in  the  Government's  war  scheme. 

Patriotism  of  the  real  stamp,  I  fully 
believe,  demands  that  the  university 
men  of  the  entire  country  restrain 
their  very  patriotic  desires  to  join  at 
once  into  the  struegle  and  that  they 
heed  the  call  of  the  Government  to 
"mark  time,"  pending  assignment  to 
tasks  for  whicn  they  are  best  fitted 
and  in  which  capacities  they  will  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  their 
country. 

The  excitement  and  near  confusion 
which  immediately  followed  the  dec- 
laration of  war  in  most  of  our  univer- 
sities   have   diminished.      Inevitably, 


there  will  be  a  revulsion  to  the  other 
extreme,  to  mental  depressions.  When 
American  arms  really  are  borne  on  the 
battlefields  of  France,  the  death-toll 
is  certain  to  be  large.  As  this  and 
other  great  burdens  of  the  war  force 
themselves  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  student  body  of  the  universities 
and  upon  the  public  at  large  there  is 
certain  to  come,  without  counter- 
acting forces,  a  wholesale  morbidity. 

War  on  Oloom 

Against  this  buebear  the  warring 
nations  of  Europe  have  been  fighting 
since  the  outset  of  the  struggle;  it  is 
the  mental  attitude  which,  if  long  con- 
tinued, spells  defeat  for  a  fighting 
nation.  Its  unhampered  effect  is 
demoralization  and  discontent;  in- 
ternal strife  and  even  revolution  in  the 
final  stage. 

^  England  felt  this  "mental  depres- 
sion" and  reopened  its  closed  theatres; 
France  was  depressed,  and  re-opened 
her  resorts  and  her  race-courses  for 
recreation.  In  Russia  the  revolu- 
tionists found  in  this  very  attitude  a 
most  excellent  breeding-place  for  their 
revolutionary  plans.  The  United 
States,  always  forward-looking  in 
times  of  peril,  is  already  casting  about 
in  a  small  way  to  meet  this  depres- 
sion half-way.  It  is  imperative  that 
our  universities  take  a  leading  part 
in  these  efforts. 

Athletics,  both  inter-collegiate  and 
intra-mural,  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and^  helpful  branches  of 
student  activity,  will  prove  a  most 
potent  factor  in  forestalling  the  mor- 
bidity and  mental  depression  which 
is  sure  to  come,  not  only  among  the 
students  but  also  among  the  thousands 
of  others  who  annually  witness  our 
inter-collegiate  athletic  contests. 

There  is  another  fundamental  reason 
why  athletics  should  not  be  abandoned 
under  the  stress  of  war  times.  This 
reason  is  founded  upon  the  physical 
development    which    athletic    partici- 

Eation  gives  to  the  athlete,  whether 
e  be  one  of  the  representatives  of  this 
school  in  an  intercollegiate  contest 
or  a  player  representing  his  class,  or 
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organization.  Certain  well-intentioned 
but  impatient  persons  have  demanded 
the  abolition  of  collegiate  athletics 
because,  so  they  said,  the  ''system 
works  against  the  spirit  of  patriotism" 
and  "because  whatever  physical  effect 
athletics  may  have  on  students  is  ne- 
cessarily confined  to  a  group  of  a  few 
participants." 

Those  persons  have  reckoned  with- 
out investigation.  They  have  failed 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  Indiana, 
and  in  many  other  universities,  the 
athletic  activities  are  not  confined  to 
a  few;  but,  through  intra-mural  and 
inter-class  organizations,  reach  a  large 
part  of  the  student  body.  Inter-colle- 
giate athletics  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  system,  because  it  is  inter- 
collegiate athletics  which  stimulate 
the  interest  and  makes  the  athletic 
efforts  of  the  students  engaged  in  the 
class  athletics  worth  while  to  them. 

Army  officers  who  have  studied  the 
effects  which  athletics  have  upon  the 
body  agree  that  the  results  are  most 
beneficial.  And  this  is  not  alone  con- 
fined to  the  building  of  brawn  and 
muscle;  the  effect  upon  the  mental 
discipline  of  the  student  is  of  great 
value.  Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  of  Pnnce- 
ton  University,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  29th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States, 
November  26, 1915,  said: 

"In  the  athletic  sports  of  young  men 
we  see  the  highest  and  fullest  expres- 
sion of  the  play  instinct.  They  con- 
duce to  bodily  growth  and  improve- 
ment and  their  moral  effect  is  of  value, 
since  they  call  for  self-subordination, 
develop  public  spirit  and  co-operative 
effort,  and  serve  to  reveal  and  train 
the  dominant  characteristics  and  ten- 
dencies as  regards  temper,  disposition, 
and  force  of  will  of  those  who  engage 
in  them.  They  lead,  if  rightly  directed, 
to  an  all-around  development  that  is 
otherwise  unattainable." 

A  clear  idea  of  the  intrinsic  educa- 
tional value  of  athletics  would  lead  all 
schools  to  utilize  these  activities  to 
the  utmost  during  school  years.  Mr. 
Raycroft  adds:  "Indiana,  realizing  the 
value  of  athletics,  is  utilizing  a  com- 


plete system  of  collegiate  athletics 
and  although  the  system  is  young,  it 
has  already  proved  its  worth.  Especial 
emphasis  should  be  laid  just  now,  with 
the  nation  soon  to  be  ready  for  the 
greatest  number  of  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms. 

Dare  Not  Quit 

Here  at  Indiana  we  have  the  inter- 
collegiate, the  inter-class,  and  intra- 
mural branches  of  athletics,  in  addition 
to  a  comprehensive  course  in  physical 
education.  The  former  cannot  be 
abandoned  without  great  injury  to  the 
latter;  and  both  cannot  be  abandoned 
without  material  injury  to  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  young  men  in 
school.  And,  carrying  the  analogy 
farther,  a  physical  dieterioration,  even 
in  a  slight  degree — although  I  believe 
the  deterioration  would  be  material — 
would  be  injurious  to  the  cause  which 
all  young  men  are  bound  to  uphold. 

The  value  of  athletics  in  universities 
and  secondary  schools  is  recognized 
by  England.  I  was  interested  to  read 
recently  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  British  Committee  on 
Physical  Deterioration,  a  war-time 
probing  body  whose  duty  was  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  leading  to  physical 
deterioration  in  England  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  combat  it.  The 
committee  recommended  physical 
training  in  schools  and  colleges  and 
development  of  open-air  life  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  Through  exercise  out  of  doors. 

2.  Through  encouragement  of  games 
and  athletic  sports. 

3.  Through  quasi-military  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Mod- 
em Woodmen,  etc. 

Military  training  also  is  specified. 
But  the  report  emphasizes  tne  good 
to  be  gained  from  physical  exercises 
and  athletic  games.  The  recom- 
mendations which  this  committee  has 
made  seem  to  coincide  nicely  with  the 
system  of  athletics  which  Indiana 
already  has  in  active  service. 

There  have  been  some  apparently 
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well-authenticated  reports  to  the  effect 
that  officers  of  our  military  organiza- 
tion oppose  the  continuance  of  collegi- 
ate athletics.  But  investif^ation  has 
developed  the  fact  that  this  belief  is 
not  well-founded.  A  majority  of  army 
and  navy  men  favor  continuance. 

This  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  athletics  as  a  system  is  to  be 
maintained  at  West  roint.  Officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  repeatedly 
have  voicedf  their  approval  of  the 
system.  Major  Palmer  Pierce,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Eleventh  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  last  December,  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  a  great  majority 
of  these  men  when  he  said : 

"The  importance  of  physical  exer- 
cise for  erowing  boys  and  girls  is 
recognized  in  most  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  ....  It  is  recognized 
that  public  school  games  not  only 
favorably  affect  the  bodies  of  the  boys 
and  girls  but  also  train  their  minds. 
Good  discipline  can  be  obtained  from 
playing  on  basketball  and  football 
teams     .     .     .     ." 


"Your  Association,"  he  continued 
"is  doing  a  wonderful  work  in  encour- 
aging the  best  features  of  college 
athletics.  Since  returning  from  a 
three  years'  service  abroad  under 
conditions  favorable  for  gaining  a 
better  viewpoint  of  the  activities 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  proving  of  great  national  service. 
It  is  affecting  physical  preparedness 
among  our  people  by  making  the  student 
body  take  part  in  athletics  and  sports 
and  by  encouraging  physical  education 
under  proper  supervision** 

Present  military  needs  alone  should 
not  be  considered.  What  of  the 
future?  In  a  recent  report  of  a  rank- 
ing officer  in  the  United  States  Army, 
figures  were  submitted  to  show  that 
45.8  per  cent,  of  the  personnel  of  ten 
of  the  volunteer  regiments  organized 
in  1898  were  applicants  for  pensions 
on  account  of  physical  disability  by 
>  1900.  It  is  patent  that  the  same 
result  will  follow  this  present  war  if 
the  men  who  enlist  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  are  not  made  and  kept 
physically  fit. 


Soundness,  Not  Size 


EVERY  youngster  wants  to  be  six 
feet  tall  and  to  weigh  a  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds.  Then  if  he  can 
see  himself  doing  the  hundred  in  flat 
time  and  making  the  winning  touch- 
down for  or  against  Yale,  as  the  case 
may  be,  his  cup  of  joy  is  full. 

But  the  race  is  not  always  to 
the   swift   nor   all   the   glory   to   the 

ffiant.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
avor  of  the  smaller  man  when  it 
comes  to  making  his  weight  and 
strength   count   most   effectively. 

Down  at  Princeton  they  make 
careful  tests  of  all  their  students,  not 
for  strength,  but  for  effectiveness,  and 
they  have  found  that  the  best  man, 
weight  for  weight,  is  not  the  college 
strong  man  but  the  hundred-and-forty- 
pounder. 


Not  only  can  the  man  of  about  this 
weight  outdo  his  stronger,  bigger 
brother  proportionately,  but  he  can 
also  outstay  him  in  many  of  the  tests 
that  are  genuinely  indicative  of  a 
man's  physical  worth.  At  Platts- 
burg  they  have  found,  for  example, 
that  it  is  the  big  fellows  who  are  most 
likely  to  pass  out  under  the  strain  of 
inspection  with  full  ecjuipment  on  a 
hot  day.  It  is  the  big  fellows  who 
suffer  most  on  the  long  hikes.  It  is 
the  big  fellows  who  soonest  develop 
internal  dissension  when  breaking  in 
to  camp  grub. 

So  cheer  up,  little  men.  A  good 
big  man  may  be  better  than  a  good 
little  man,  but  the  chances  seem 
better  for  the  little  man  to  be  really 
good. 
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Ways  in  which  You  Can  Measure  and 
Improve  Your  Powers  of  Observation 

Estimating  Distances 


AT  the  outbreak  of  our  war  with 
l\  Spain,  one  of  the  best  rifle  shots 
in  America  went  to  a  certain  militia 
officer  and  offered  to  enlist  as  a  sharp- 
shooter. The  youthful  lieutenant  re- 
buffed him  witn  this  dictum:  "Sharp- 
shooting  counts  for  nothing  in  modem 
war;  we  fire  by  volleys  now." 

"How  many  of  you  would  it  take 
to  hit  one  Spaniard?''  asked  the  rifle- 
man, as,  smiling,  he  withdrew. 

There  still  survives  from  smooth- 
bore days  a  school  of  military  theorists 
who  insist  that  it  is  a  waste  of  ammu- 
nition to  give  soldiers  much  practice 
in  shooting.  This 
idea  is  based  upon 
a  misapplication  of 
the  known  fact 
that,  at  long  range, 
the  more  accurately 
an  individual  shoots 
the  surer  he  is  of 
missing  if  the  dis- 
tance  has  been  incor- 
rectly estimated. 

Firing  1,000 
yards,  for  example, 
at  an  object  the 
height  of  a  horse,  a 

Coor  shot  may 
appen  to  hit,  no 
matter  how  his 
sight  may  have 
been  set;  but  an 
expert,  shooting 
with  absolutely 
tme  aim,  is  bound 
to  miss  if  he  mis- 

i'udges  the  distance 
\y  as  much  as  50 


Try  Your  Estimating 
Powers 

If  you  are  to  be  a  good  soldier  you 

must  be  able  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions: 
How  many  steps  do  you  take  for  a 

hundred  yards  ? 
How  fast  does  a  cavalry  horse  walk  at 

a  regular  gait  ? 
How  fast  does  he  trot  ? 
How  fast  does  he  gallop  ? 
How  fast  does  a  man  walk  ? 
What  is  the  exact  height  of  your  eyes 

from  the  ground  ? 
What  is  your  reach  from  shoulder  to 

fingertip? 
What  is  tie  spread  of  your  arms  ? 
Which  joint  of  thumb  or  finger  furnishes 

an  inch  measure  ? 
What  is  your  span  from  thimib  to  little 

finger-tip  ? 
Can  you  judge  distance  through  a  gim 

barrel? 
Can  you  estimate  offset  by  the  two-eye 

method? 
Do  you  know  how  to  measure  the  slope 

of  a  hiU  in  degrees  ? 


yards.  From  this  fact,  then,  is  drawn 
the  deduction  (astonishing  to  all  who 
have  hunted  in  open  countrv)  that 
"a  company  of  but  moderately  good 
shots  will  get  more  hits  on  the  battle- 
field than  will  a  company  of  experts." 
To  put  it  technically,  the  cone  of  fire 
must  be  widely  dispersed  to  be 
effective. 

This  is  a  good  deal  like  saying  that  a 
cylinder-bored  shotjgun  is  better  for 
long  distance  shooting  at  ducks  than 
a  choke-bore  of  equal  gauge  and 
charged  in  the  same  way — because, 
forsooth,  it  scatters  more.    The  open 

f>attern  of  the 
bnner  may  chance 
to  kill,  whereas  the 
close  pattern  of  the 
latter  is  sure  to 
miss,  if  you  don't 
lead  just  right. 

It  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the 
skill  lavished  in 
making  our  Spring- 
field one  of  the 
most  accurate  small 
arms  in  the  world 
is  thrown  away.  It 
means  that  the 
pains  our  soldiers 
are  obliged  to  take 
in  keeping  the  bore 
of  their  weapons 
unblemished  is  just 
so  much  energy 
wasted.  And  it  as- 
sumes what  never 
is  the  fact,namelv: 
that  there  would  be 
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little  or  no  dispersion  of  "pattern"  in 
the  volley  firing  of  a  company  of  ex- 
pertSy  under  battle  conditions.  ^ 

No  more  need  be  said  on  this  point 
to  the  readers  of  such  a  magazine  as 
Outing. 

Standards  of  Proficiency.— Fortu- 
nately, the  smooth-bore  school  is  not 
now  countenanced  in  our  regular  army. 
Our  soldiers  are  offered  every  en- 
couragement to  learn  accurate  shoot- 
ing and  its  complement,  correct  esti- 
mation of  distances. 

**While  it  is  true,"  says  the  manual, 
"that  fire  on  the  battlefield  will  usu- 
ally be  by  groups,  and  the  ranges 
given  by  oflScers  or  noncommissioned 
officers,  the  battlefield  is  reached  only 
after  a  long  series  of  experiences  in 
scout,  patrol,  and  outpost  duty,  in 
which  the  soldier  is  frequently  placed 
in  positions  where  it  is  essential  that  he 
shall  determine  for  himself  the  range 
to  be  used,  in  order  that  the  fire  may 
be  effective.  It  is,  therefore,  here 
made  a  prerequisite  to  qualification 
that  the  soldier  shall  be  proficient  in 
estimating  distances  bv  eye." 

For  this  reason,  and  for  others  that 
will  be  considered  later,  our  men, 
after  attaining  a  certain  proficiency  in 
shooting,  are  put  through  a  course  of 
training  estimating  distances.  Then 
their  rating  as  shots  is  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  skill  they  have 
shown  in  this  important  element  of 
their  education. 

Since  the  battle-sight  range  of  the 
Springfield  rifle  is  about  550  yards, 
throughout  which  the  danger  space 
is  continuous  for  an  enemy  kneeling, 
the  instruction  in  judging  distances 
begins  at  this  point.  It  extends  to 
l,aX)  yards.  Expert  riflemen  aild 
sharpshooters,  in  order  to  keep  the 
rating  gained  by  shooting  over  known 
distances,  are  required  to  attain,  in 
five  consecutive  estimates,  an  average 
degree  of  accuracy  of  90  per  cent. 

Marksmen,  first-class  men,  and  sec- 
ond-class men  must  make  five  con- 
secutive estimates  with  an  average 
degree  of  accuracy  of  85  per  cent.  Not 
more  than  three  trials  are  given,  and 
should  the  man  fail  to  make  the  re- 


(^uired  percentage,  his  final  Qualifica- 
tion will  be  reduced  one  grade  below 
that  which  he  won  in  firing. 

Suppose  one  has  qualified  at  the 
targets  as  a  sharpshooter.  At  his 
trial  in  estimating  distances  he  makes 
the  following  record: 


Trucdist.     575  yds.   Est'd   6oo    Error  4.35% 
"        "      6+0  "       "        67s       "      s47% 

76s ::    ::    800    ■•  4.58% 


<«       it 


tt  4< 


945  "        "      i.ooo       "      5.82% 
"        "    1,190  "        "      1,100       "      7.56% 


5)27.78 


Average  error 5  56% 

100 — 5.56=94.44  (percentage  of  accuracy). 

He  retains  his  grade  as  a  sharp- 
shooter, gets  thereafter  the  extra  pa;y 
as  such  that  is  allowed  by  law,  and  is 
eligible  to  try  next  for  an  expert's 
medal. 

Estimation  of  Distance  by  Eye.— 

It  is  remarkable  how  well  the  eye  and 
brain  can  be  trained  to  judge  distances 
in  any  direction  and  over  any  kind  of 

S round,  as  well  as  heights  and  other 
intensions.  A  professional  timber 
cruiser,  for  instance,  working  without 
measuring  instruments,  will  line  off 
one  hundred  feet,  either  horizontally 
or  perpendicularly,  with  an  error  of 
but  a  few  inches.  He  will  estimate 
the  number  of  broad-feet  in  every 
tree  on  a  "boundary"  of  any  kind 
of  forest,  taking  in  at  a  glance  the 
species  of  tree,  its  height,  girth,  and 
taper  of  trunk;  and  here  again  his 
average  error  will  be  very  slight. 

AH  this  is  done  by  eye  alone  and 
working  rapidly,  regardless  of  how 
rough  the  land  may  be.  Such  skill 
is  only  to  be  attained  by  lon^  prac- 
tice; but  anyone  can  soon  train  him- 
self to  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  by 
going  about  it  in  the  right  way. 

First. — Measure  oflF  a  line  100  yards 
long,  set  a  stake  at  each  end,  and  a 
peg  at  each  interval  of  25  yards.  This 
IS  your  unit  of  measurement. 

race  back  and  forth  along  this  line, 
counting  your  paces  each  rime  and 
rec9rding  them.  Walk  at  your  natu- 
ral stride,  instead  of  trying  to  pace 
yards  or  any  other  arbitrary  length., 
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Do  this  again  after  returning  from  a 
long  walk,  when  you  have  settled 
down  into  a  normal  marching  stride, 
and  note  the  difference,  if  any.  Thus 
you  learn  how  many  paces  you  take  to 
the  hundred  yards.  Check  the  result 
by  stepping  off  that  number  of  paces 
and  then  measuring  the  distance. 

After  some  exercises  of  this  sort  you 
will  get  a  fixed  mental  image  of  what 
100  yards  looks  like,  on  level  ground. 
Carry  that  picture  in  your  head  and 
test  It  on  various  kinds  of  ground  by 
estimating  100  yards  and  then  pacing 
it  off. 

Second. — Standing  at  one  of  the 
stakes,  estimate  100  yards  beyond  the 
second  one,  and  test;  then  200  yards 
beyond,  and  so  on.  If  you  have  a 
companion,  let  him  go  100  yards  from 
you  and  halt,  while  you  note  just 
what  features  of  his  body  and  of  his 
clothing  are  clearly  discernible  at  that 
.  distance  when  he  is  facing  you,  also 
when  he  is  kneeling,  also  when  lying 
down  with  head  raised  toward  you. 
Repeat  this  exercise  at  200  yards,  300, 
400,  and  so  on  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

When  you  are  afield,  make  a  practice 
of  noting  how  far  off  you  can  make 
out  details  of  natural  objects,  such  as 
the  sashes  or  number  of  panes  in  a 
window,  the  arms  of  a  telegraph  pole, 
the  movements  of  a  horse's  limbs,  etc. 
Such  observations  will  help  to  correct 
estimates  made  by  the  methods  given 
below. 

Third, — Looking  at  an  object  far 
away,  decide  that  it  cannot  be  more 
than  a  certain  distance,  nor  less  than  a 
certain  other  distance  from  you;  then 
split  the  difference.  Take  this  as 
your  estimate,  and  test  it  by  pacing. 
Make  your  maximum  and  minimum  as 
close  together  as  you  feel  would  be  safe. 

Fourth. — Select  a  point  that  you 
judge  to  be  midway  of  the  whole  dis- 
tance to  a  certain  object;  estimate  how 
far  this  half-distance  is,  according  to 
your  mental  picture  of  the  100-yard 
unit;  then  multiply  by  two  for  the 
full  distance.    Test  it. 

In  long  range  estimating,  select  a 
midway  point,  then  half  of  this,  and 
so  on. 


A/M.— Having  acquired  some  skill 
in  judging  distances  when  standing 
up,  try  it  lying  down.  This  is  im- 
portant, for  the  prone  position  is  one 
you  often  would  have  to  use  when  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  or  when 
stalking  big  game  in  open  country. 

Optical  Illusions.— The  apparent 
distance  of  an  object  is  modified  by 
atmospheric  conditions,  difference  of 
level,  nature  of  surface  between  ob- 
server and  object,  and  by  other  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  Small  Jrms 
Firing  Manual  are  given  the  following 
examples: 

Objects  seem  nearer-, 

(a)    When  the  object  is  in  a  bright  light. 

{b)  When  the  color  of  the  object  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  color  of  the  back- 
ground. 

(f)  When  looking  over  water,  snow,  or  a 
uniform  surface  like  a  wheat  field. 

(d)    When  looking  from  a  height  downward. 

{e)    In  the  clear  atmosphere  of  high  altitudes. 

Objects  seem  more  distant', 

{a)    When  looking  over  a  depression  in  the 

ground. 
{b)    When  there  is  a  poor  light  or  a  fog. 
(f )    When  only  a  small  part  of  the  object  can 

be  seen. 
{d)    When  looking  from  low  ground  upward 

toward  higher  ground. 

Testing  Proficiency. — In  our  army 
the  estimating  distance  test  is  con- 
ducted in  this  manner: 

On  ground  not  previously  used  for 
target  shooting  or  exercises  in  judging 
distance,  various  natural  objects  are 
selected  by  an  officer,  or  men  are 
stationed,  or  silhouette  targets  are 
set  up,  at  various  intervals  between 
550  and  1,200  yards  away. 

A  squad  of  men  is  then  conducted  to 
the  ground  and  faced  away  from  the 
objectives,  or  stationed  behind  some- 
thmg  that  cuts  off  their  view  until 
called.  The  officer  calls  up  one  man 
at  a  time,  points  out  to  him  an  objec- 
tive, and  nas  him  estimate  the  dis- 
tance to  it;  then  another,  and  so  on, 
until  the  man  has  made  estimates  at 
five  different  distances. 

This  man  then  is  sent  away,  where  he 
cannot  confer  with  his  squad,  and 
another  is  called.  When  all  have 
made  their  estimates,  the  actual  dis- 
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tances  to  the  objectives  are  measured, 
and  each  man's  percentage  of  accuracy 
is  figured  out,  as  already  explained. 

Pacing. — One  learns  the  length  of 
his  normal  pace  by  the  method  already 
given.  A  man's  stride  varies  from  27  to 
32  inches,  according  to  individuals  and 
nature  of  ground.  The  conventional 
surveyor's  pace  is  30  inches,  and  so  is 
that  of  infantry  quick  time.  But  do 
not  try  to  pace  any  arbitrary  length; 
that  is  unnatural,  fatiguing,  distracts 
your  attention,  and  cannot  be  kept 
up  on  a  long  hike.  Walk  at  your  nat- 
ural stride;  find  how  many  paces  you 
take  to  the  hundred  yards;  and  learn 
to  make  allowances  for  shortness  of 
stride  in  goine  uphill  and  extra  length 
ingoing  downhill. 

To  count  every  single  pace  would  be 
needlessly  weansome.  Count  every 
other  pace,  left  or  right  foot  only. 
Ordinarily  there  are  about  1,000  such 
double-paces  to  the  mile. 

The  paces  of  saddle  animals  vary 
according  to  individuals,  but  can  soon 
be  determined  by  test.  This  should 
be  done  both  at  walk  and  trot,  counting 
only  the  double-pace  when  walking, 
or  the  rise  when  trotting. 

A  cavalry  horse  is  gaited  to  the 
regulation  gait,  and  distance  may  be 
udged  fairly  accurately  by  timing 
im.  At  a  walk  he  will  go  one  mile  in 
15  minutes;  at  a  trot,  twice  as  far; 
at  a  gallop,  three  times  the  distance 
traveled  at  a  walk  in  the  same  time. 

A  man  afoot  averages  a  mile  in 
20  minutes,  when  he  goes  right  along 
at  a  steady  jog,  over  ordinary  road  or 
good  trail,  in  fairly  level  country. 

On  roads  practicable  for  the  wheel, 
accurate  measurements  of  distances 
can  be  made  by  attaching  an  odo- 
meter to  a  bicycle  or  motorcycle;  in 
lack  of  such  instrument,  measure  the 
circumference  of  the  front  wheel,  tie 
a  bit  of  rag  to  a  spoke,  and  run  slowly 
enough  to  count  the  revolutions. 

Personal  Units  of  Measurement. 

— For  comparison  and  checking  up  of 
estimates  by  eye,  certain  rough-and- 
ready  standards  or  methods  may  be 
U$ed*      A    scout    should    know    the 


i,' 


height  of  his  own  eyes  above  the 
ground  when  standing  at  attention, 
his  reach  from  shoulder  to  iinger-tip, 
the  spread  of  his  arms,  which  joint  of 
thumb  or  finger  most  nearly  approxi- 
mates one  inch,  and  the  span  from 
thumb  to  little  finger-tip.  If  he  goes 
mounted,  he  should  know  his  horse's 
height  from  top  of  withers  to  ground. 
His  rifle  and  lariat  may  be  used  as 
units  of  measurement. 

Fairly  close  estimates  of  distance 
can  be  made  by  getting  a  man  of 
average  height  to  stand  in  plain  view 
while  you  go  back  and  signt  at  him 
through  the  bore  of  your  rifle,  the  bolt 
being  removed.  Repeat  your  trial 
sights  until  you  have  reached  a  point 
at  which  the  man's  full  figure  just 
touches  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of 
the  circle  at  the  muzzle;  then  pace 
the  distance  to  him. 

Thereafter,  wherever  a  man  stands 
in  full  view  and  a  long  way  ofl^  you 
can  estimate  the  distance  to  him  by 
sighting  through  your  rifle  bore.  If 
his  full  height  reaches  only  the  center 
of  the  muzzle  circle,  he  is  twice  as  far 
away  as  the  man  was  in  your  test,  and 
other  distances  are  judged  accordingly. 

There  is  a  way  of  estimating  an  off- 
set (distance  at  right  angle  to  a  given 
point)  by  getting  two  lines  of  sight 
on  a  distant  object,  one  with  the 
right  and  the  other  with  the  left  eye. 
Extend  your  right  arm  with  forefinger 
pointing  to  the  object,  and  sight  with 
the  right  eye  along  the  arm.  Then, 
holding  the  arm  and  finger  rigid, 
close  the  right  eye  and  sight  with  the 
left.  The  second  sight-line  will  point 
to  the  right  about  one-tenth  of  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  ob- 
server, which  is  then  paced. 

The  proportion  of  10  to  1  may  not  be 
exact  in  your  case;  so  determine  just 
what  it  is  by  test  that  you  may  have  a 
standard  for  future  use.  This  method 
may  be  useful  in  determining  how  far 
a  house,  hill  crest,  or  other  object  sets 
back  from  the  road  ahead  of  you. 

When  two  men  travel  together,  they 
can  assist  each  other  in  estimating. 
Let  your  partner  walk  away  the  num- 
ber of  paces  that  it  takes  him  to  go  100 
yards;   then  hold  your  pencil  at  arm's 
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lengthy  and  measure  his  apparent 
height  on  it  from  pencil-tip  to  your 
thumb-naily  as  an  artist  does  in  land- 
scape sketching.  Mark  that  point 
witn  your  knife.  Then  have  him  go 
another  100  paces;  measure  and  mark 
again.  This  scale  can  be  used  there- 
after wherever  his  or  another  man's 
full  height  is  visible. 

When  sighting,  stand  squarely  fac- 
ing the  man,  as  the  distance  to  pencil- 
tip  would  be  greater  if  your  arm  were 
extended  to  the  right,  or  less  if  to  the 
left.  To  prevent  unconscious  varia- 
tions of  this  sort,  a^  string  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  pencil  at  one  end,  and 
a  knot  at  the  other  end  is  held  in  the 
teeth.  The  pencil  may  have  several 
scales  on  it,  for  a  man  afoot,  for  a  man 
mounted,  for  average  height  of  farm- 
house window,  and  so  on. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  one's 
extended  thumb  (sighting  across  its 
ball)  or  hand  (across  the  knuckles) 
may  be  used  in  measuring  offsets  at 
right  angle  to  the  course  you  are  to 
travel.  Sighting  over  a  graduated 
pencil,  extended  at  arm's  length  hori- 
zontally, is  a  more  reliable  method. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  unaided  eye  foreshortens  the 
distance  in  an  air  line,  and  hence  ex- 
aggerates the  comparative  length  of  an 
oniet  to  one  side. 

Estimating  Slopes.  —  Whenever 
time  permits,  the  scout  or  other  operator 
who  IS  preparing;  a  sketch  for  military 

Purposes,  should  indicate  as  closely  as 
e  can  the  slopes  of  any  rou^h  features 
in  the  countrv  he  is  sketching.  This 
will  show  where  troops  can  move 
freely,  and  where  they  would  be  re- 
tarded or  checked  by  difficulties  of 
terrain;    also  where  ambushes  might 


be  expected  along  a  route  of  march. 
In  general,  slopes  up  to   15^   are 

f practicable  for  maneuvering  all  arms; 
rom  15**  to  30**  infantry  can  move  in 
extended  order,  cavalry  can  move 
obliquely,  but  artillery  cannot  ascend 
unless  the  guns  are  dragged;  above 
30**  none  but  infantry  can  operate, 
and  at  45**  thev  must  use  their  hands 
in  climbing.  Slopes  of  less  than  15** 
may  be  ignored  in  rapid  sketching. 

To  gain  facility  in  estimating  slopes 
by  eye,  it  is  well  to  practice  with  a 
slope-board.  This  need  be  nothing 
more  than  the  stiff  cardboard  back  of 
a  writing  tablet  with  a  half-circle 
described  on  it  from  a  point  close  to 
the  upper  edge,  where  a  hole  is  made  to 
attach  a  stnng. 

Directly  opposite  this  hole,  midway 
on  the  semi-arcumference,  a  zero  line 
is  marked,  and  from  this  zero,  both 
right  and  left,  the  15^  30**,  and  45° 
points  are  scored.  A  string,  threaded 
through  the  hole  at  the  upper  edge, 
has  a  split  shot  or  other  weight  at- 
tached, so  that  when  the  board  is 
held^  edgewise  the  plummet  will  mark 
the  inclination,  either  uphill  or  down- 
hill. 

If  the  operator  lies  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  and  sights  along  the  upper  edge  of 
this  rude  clinometer  to  the  crest,  the 
string  will  show  approximately  the 
steepness  of  slope. 

In  estimating  slopes  by  eye  alone, 
the  following  optical  illusions  should 
be  allowed  for: 

(a)  The  eye  invariably  exaggerates 
the  steepness  of  slopes  and  the  sharp- 
ness of  projecting  points  and  spurs, 
wherever  these  are  pronounced. 

(b)  It  underestimates  the  slopes  in 
gently  rolling  country,  when  seen  from 
a  distance. 
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Outguessing  the  flying  disc- 


There's  always  an  uncertainty  about  trapshooting. 
That's  what  makes  it  such  good  sport 

It  is  ihejud^ng  where  the  clay  pigeon  will  be  and 
the  timing  of  your  shot  that  makes  the  sport  excit- 
ing. You  never  actually  shoot  at  the  target;  you 
shoot  where  you  think  the  target  will  be. 

Easy  to  ''get  onto" 

At  the  traps  you  always  find  an  "old  hand"  glad 
to  stand  by  and  coach  you  while  you  shoot  your  first 
string.  You  will  soon  "get  onto"  the  flying  targets. 

Once  you  fit  a  Winchester  to  your  shoulder  and 
"get  onto"  the  flying  target  you  are  a  confirmed 
trapshooter.  You  will  be  surprised,  too,  at  the  amount 
of  fun  you  can  get  for  the  money. 

If  the  trapshooters  in  your  neighborhood  haven't 
organized  yet,  write  to  us  and  we  will  help  get  the 
club  started. 

Starting  the  sport  right— the  gun  to  use 

To  start  trapshootinff  riffht  it  is  most  important  to  set 
the  risht  sort  of  ffun. 

To  handle  well,  and  permit  quick  and  accurate  pointins, 
a  sun  must  be  properly  balanced.  It  must  not  be  mussle- 
heavy  or  have  too  much  of  its  weisht  in  the  breech  or  in 
the  stock. 

On  account  of  its  safety,  strenath,  liffhtness  and  balance, 
the  Winchester  shotgun  haa  been  classed  by  criticsl 
experts  **The  Perfect  Qun.**  It  is  the  choice  of  trspshooters 
the  country  over.  Its  action  is  smooth  and  sure  and  its 
ejection  positive. 


MODEL  St.    

mhomt  7I4  Us.;  in  t9  gomg;  lo^ight  abwU 


The  Winchester  shotgun  is  made  in  both  the  hammet' 
and  hammerless  models.  The  Model  12.  hammerless,  is 
made  in  the  standard  12  and  16  sauges  and  also  in  the  lighter 
20  gauge— more  popular  with  women  and  new  shooters 
because  of  its  lightness  and  very  slight  recoil.  The  ammu- 
nition for  the  20  gauge  gun  costs  less. 

Model  97. 12  and  16  gauge,  is  made  for  those  who  prefer  a 
slide  forearm  repeating  gun  with  a  hammer.  It  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  the  Model  12  but  with  hammer  action. 

What  the  name  "Winchester"  means 

The  Winchester  Company  makes  a  gun  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  any  other  manufacturer. 

Every  gun  or  rifle  that  bears  the  name  **  Winchester**  is 
fired  over  fifty  times  with  excess  loads  for  strength,  smooth 
action  and  accuracy.  All  Winchester  barrels  are  finished 
by  the  Bennett  Process,  which  gives  the  barrel  a  finish  that 
lasts  a  lifetime- 

The  same  care  that  is  taken  with  Winchester  guns  is 
taken  in  making  Winchester  ammunition.  The  two  are 
made  for  each  other. 

This  care  in  manufacturing  explains  why  Winchesters 
are  used  by  expert  shooters  everywhere. 

Write  for  the  Winchester  catalog 

For  more  detailed  description  of  these  guns  ssk  your 
dealer  for  the  new  1917  Winchester  catalog,  or  send  direct 
to  us  for  it. 

We  have  prepared  an  interesting  illustrated  booklet  on 
the  Sport  of  Trapshooting.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
with  one,  or  we  will  send  you  a  copy  free  upon  request. 

Find  out  about  trapshooting  at  once.  Qo  out  to  the  club 
next  Saturday  and  get  started. 

WINCHB8TBR  RBPEATINQ  ARMS  CO. 
Dept.  109  New  Haven.  Conn. 


MODEL  97.    Taktdciwn  or  Solid  Framf  Rtpeating  Shotgun      TtUu-down  nutdeU  mad*  in  t? 
gauge,  vmght  about  ?\  Ibt.;  in  16  ftauge.  weiffht  about  f 4  Iba.  Solid  frame  made  in  U  j 
only.  Thefyvorite  with  ehooterawkopriorer  a  elide  forearm  repeating  gun  with  a  hammer. 
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The  Open  Road 


BDITBD  BY 

L.  L.  LITTLE 


Something  of  the  Treasures  of  Vermont— An  Outing  Through  the 
Land  of  Irving  and  Cooper,  and  Still  Northward — ^What  Can  You 
Do  with  a  Car? — Other  Automobile  Comment — How   the  Serbs 

Fought  Serbs — Sometimes 


Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  85  per  cent  of  Military  Training  is  officially  declared 
to  be  PHYSICAL  TRAINING.  It  is  everyone's  high  privilege  to  save  the  War 
Department  a  considerable  portion  of  that  85  per  cent. 


THE  OPEN   ROAD   recently   printed   a   map   of 
New  England   as  a  vacation   place.    The  sin  of 
omission  brought  this: 


Editor,  THE  OPEN  ROAD. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  note  on  the  enclosed  map 
from  an  iasue  of  Outing.  Page 
409.  the  WHITE  MOUN- 
TAINS  and  the  BERKSHIRE 
HILLS  in  your  New  England. 

But.  my  dear  Mr.  Editor. 
WHAT  IN  THUNDER  is  the 
matter  with  the  GREEN 
MOUNTAINS? 

Yours  very  truly. 

Jambs  P.  Taylor. 

Stannard  Memorial  Building, 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


I'm  always  getting  in 
wrong  with  somebody.  In 
this  instance  since  the  case 
was  dear  against  me,  I  took 
a  trip  to  see  if  there  really 
were  Green  Mountains  in 
Vermont. 

There  are. 

There  is  also  THE  LONG 
TRAIL,  a  thing  adum- 
brated, created,  popular- 
ized, and  partly  built  by 
one  James  P.  Taylor.  He 
succeeded  very  well  in 
making  Vermont  not  only 
proud  of  its  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys  of  historic  fame, 
but  also  in  making  them 
work  for  the  sweet  things 
that  their  progeny  will  say 
of  the  present  generation. 
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Smuggler's  Notch  is  so  enchanting  at  sunrise  from 

Barnes  Camp  that  you  really  hesitate  in  exchanging 

a  logging  road  for  The  Long  Trail 


It  was  arranged  that  THE  OPEN  ROAD  should 
learn  of  The  Long  Trail  and  the  Green  Mountains 
through  sunshine  and  rain,  through  mud  and  snow, 
over  rocks,  through  valleys 
and  over  hills  in  a  four  day 
hike,  sleeping  where  he 
could,  eating  what  he 
carried  in  his  pack — some- 
times. 

Verily,  there  are  moun- 
tains in  Vermont.  In  June 
they  presented  a  mass  of 
the  greenest  green  verdure, 
perfect  forest  flowers  and 
ferns,  that  one  could  wish 
to  experience,  breathe,  and 
live  among. 

In  BuHington,  I  forgot 
that  Vermont  is  one  of  the 
homes  of  maple  syrup,  with 
the  result  that  I  was  in 
wrong  again.  We  were  dis- 
cussing food. 

'*Why  not,"  said  THE 
OPEN  ROAD,  "carry  a  bit 
of  Teco,  mix  sugar  with  cold 
water,  add  a  drop  of  Maple- 
ine,  and  have  flapjacks  for 
breakfast." 

An  extract  of  maple  syrup 
suggested  in  Vermont  for 
the  real  thing  makes  him 
who  dares  suggest  it  due 
for  capital  punishment.  I 
should  have  known.  I 
didn't — and  paid  for  it 
later. 


p..   .,.     iCoHiinutd  OH  page 68 j) 
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We  did  not  use  the  extract. 

But  to  The  Long  Trail. 

It  is  planned  that  this  trail  shall  follow  the  skyline 
eventually  from  Quebec  to 
New  York  City.  There 
are  other  and  more  ambi- 
tious plans  for  co-ordinat- 
ing trails  so  that  there  shall 
be  a  system  leading  from 
anywhere  in  New  England 
to  everywhere  in  the  same 
section.  The  Long  Trail, 
fathered  by  James  P.,  and 
enthusiastically  supported 
and  maintained  by  some 
eleven  sections  of  The 
Green  Mountain  Club, 
now  has  several  stretches 
where  hiking  may  be  en- 
joyed by  any  and  all. 

One  of  the  chief  appeals 
of  it  is  the  fact  that  one  is 
never  so  far  away  that  a 
farmhouse  or  a  camp  may 
not  be  reached  within  a 
very  few  hours.  Away 
from  civilization,  but 
never  for  long  out  of  sight 
or  reach,  is  a  thing  seldom 
found  in  this  day.  Yet 
this  trail  offers  all  the  soli- 
tude of  the  frontier  for  as 


In  protected  glens  we  found  snow,  June  15.  This 
bit  was  across  the  trail  up  Mt.  Mansfield.  Snow 
was  a  relief,  for  on  this  "Stepladder"  the  toes  drag 


long   as  you   desire,  with 
easy  access  to  homes,  roads,  and  trains. 

With  your  hands  you  may  uncover  a  partridge  nest 
at  the  side  of  the  trail.  If  you're  as  lucky  as  we  were 
you'll  follow  a  fresh  deer  trail  for  two  miles,  you'll 
surely  be  thrilled  by  hermit  thrushes  and  Peabody  birds. 

In  our  search  for  particularly  picturesque  places,  we 
chose  two,  closing  the  gap  between  them  by  automobile, 
an  arrangement  made  necessary  through  lack  of  time 
and  leisure.  The  first  was  from  Morse's  Mill,  reached 
via  Burlington  and  Jeffersonville,  over  highest  Ver* 
mont,  Mt.  Mansfield,  and  down  into  Nebraska  Notch. 
The  second  began 
some  miles  south- 
ward at  Calla- 
han's, the  last 
house  on  the  as- 
cent to  Camel's 
Hump  or  the 
Couching  Lion, 
and  extended 
over  that  emin- 
ence around  Ira 
Allen,  over  Burnt 
Rock,  through 
Fayston  Pass  to 
Birch  Lodge  and 
ended  with  maple 
sugar  sandwiches 
and  rhubarb  pie 

served  by  Mrs.  Frank  Beane,  at  the  farmhouse, 
much  for  general  outline;  now  to  specific. 

Perhaps  my  friend  James  P.  was  disgruntled  still 


about  the  maple  syrup  episode.  At  any  rate  it  was 
decided  to  buy  supplies  at  Jeffersonville  instead  of 
taking  them  by  train  or  automobile  the  thirty  miles 
from  Burlington.  We  could 
not  get  what  we  wanted  at 
Jeffersonville.  Imagine 
buying  a  substitute  for 
bacon  on  a  hiking  trip!  Yet 
we  had  to.  If  you  plan  to 
take  this  walk,  get  yout 
supplies  while  the  getting 
is  good. 

It  shouldn't  be  done  on  a 
true  blue  hike,  but  we  were 
in  a  hurry,  so  we  used  an 
automobile  from  Jefferson- 
ville to  Morse's  Mill,  six 
miles  of  very  nice  grade 
which  will  some  day  be 
made  into  a  boulevard. 

Two  hours  of  easy  hik- 
ing along  an  old  logging 
road  brings  one  to  Barnes 
Camp,  a  clean,  well-kept 
place,  offering  just  now  a 
shelter  and  the  softest,  most 
comfortable  board  floor  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to 
sleep  upon.  If  those  who 
have  followed  us  through 
have    followed    our    lead. 


James  P.  swears  from  the  top  of  Mansfield  that  "By  godfrey!  I'll 
reach  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds  from  here, — sometime" 


So 


theie   will    be   a  supply  of  dry  wood  on  the  porch, 
ready  for  the  fireplace  twenty  feet  away. 

This  two  hours  is  through  Smuggler's  Notch,  a  place 
of  legends  which  disagree  as  legends  do.  One  is  that 
in  olden  days  Canadians  brought  cattle  and  other 
products  into  Vermont  by  this  route  in  order  to  avoid 
paying  duties.  The  Canadians  sometimes  reverse  the 
odium  in  their  version.  At  any  rate,  the  Notch  does 
have  some  caves  which  smugglers  are  reputed  to  have 
used  as  caches. 

Then,  there  is  Dead  Horse  Hill,  a  grade  which  be- 
gins at  a  very  cold  spring,  testing  flabby,  unused  muscles 

and  sluggish 
lungs,  not  to 
mention  such 
things  as  leg  de- 
velopment and 
soft  feet.  The 
story  is  that  the 
name  came  from 
horses  which 
drank  so  freely 
at  the  spring  that 
they  foundered 
and  never 
reached  the  top. 
Sm  uggler  '  s 
Notch,  from  here 
on,  becomes  al- 
most a  defile, 
with  the  trail  winding  among  great  masses  of  rock 
which  have  fallen  from  the  heights  on  either  side, 
{Continued  on  page  686Y  ^^  (fs*^^ 
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The  man  or  hoy  who  comes 
into  -22  rifle  shooting  these  days 
finds  a  much  higher  form  of  sport 
than  he  would  have  found  no  farther  back 
than  five  years. 

Even  the  casual  vacation  shooting  shows  the 
influence  of  the  vast  amount  of  organizing  and 
standardi^ng  going  on  all  over  the  country. 

There  Is  less  shooting  for  the  fun  of  makmg  a 
noise —  keener  competition — more  science  and 
finesse- 
So  Remington  UMC  .22  caliber  arms  and  am- 
munition come  fully  into  their  own. 

There  has  always  been  a  wide  and  growing 
public  demand  for  Remington  ,22*s — from  the 
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smallest  single  shot  rifle  used  by  the  littlest  boy,  up  to  the  most 

costly  grades  of  slide  aaion  repeaters  and  autoloading  models* 

There  have  never  been  lacking  thousands  of  men  who  chose 
their  .22  shorts  as  carefully  as  their  big  game  cartridges. 

The  point  is  that  there  are  more  thousands  of  such  men 
now  than  ever — ^and  the  tendency  was  nevtr  so  strong  for 
Remington  UMC  as  it  is  today. 

The  Autoloading  ,22,  the  Slide  Action  Repeater,  the  Single 
Shot  models;  the  ,22  short,  .22  long,  ,22  long  rifle  and  .22 
special  cartridges — -you  will  find  them  all  wherever  there  \s 
a  leading  dealer,  the  man  who  features  the  K^d  Ball  ^ 
Mark  of  Remington  UMC  in  his  store  —  the  Sign 
of  Sportsmen's  Headquarters  in  every  town.  |  ^S||»* 

The  Remington  Arms  Union  MetaUtc  Cartridge  Co.,  Inc. 

Ltff^rff  Aftf  1  m/jciTm  rfTJi  (ff  Fire^rmt  an  J  ^mmuniiit^n  itt  the  H^'ufid 
Woolworth  Building  Rrmiti^tDn  UMC  of  Cirudap  Liiiiite4 

New  York  Witidsor,  Oaano 


'Ms*.      ;;$ 
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tearing  their  way  through  forest)  and  making  holes 
similar  .to  those  of  the  shell-rained  fields  of  Picardy. 
Some»  of  ancient  times,  are  surrounded  with  gnarled 
trees  growing  close  against  their  sides,  and  topped 
by  others  in  the  soil  and  moss  which  has  gathered 
through  the  years. 

The  largest  is  called  the  King,  and  brings  to  mind 
at  once  the  apparent  fate  of  the  Kings  of  Europe.  Had 
these  latter  only  followed  the  example  long  ago  of  the 
fallen  Monarch  of  Smuggler's  Notch  who  gave  up  his 
combat  with  the  elements! 

From  Barnes  Camp  to  the  Summit  House,  near  the 
peak  of  Mt.  Mansfield  can  be  done  easily  in  four 
hours.  Easily  means  leisurely,  although  it  is  an  ascent 
from  about  1,500  feet  to  4,348,  where  one  sets  his  heel 
on  the  tip  of  Vermont  to  gaze  into  fertile  valleys  on 
either  side  of  the  ridge  of  granite  upon  which  he  stands. 
Don't  forget  to  step  a  little  farther  than  the  highest 
point  of  granite  surrounded  with  gnarled  scrub  forest 
and  moss,  in  order  to  look  down  upon  the  Lake  of  the 
Clouds.  It  is  small,  but  as  beautiful  as  a  lake  dare  be 
and  exist;  as  beautiful  as  it  is  inaccessible  from  Mt. 
Mansfield.  Reaching  it  from  here  is  a  sore  point  with 
friend  James  P.,  for  he  spent 
many  weary  hours  trying  to  blaze 
a  trail  from  this  approach,  but 
has  so  far  failed  to  make  it.  Like 
The  Long  Trail,  this  is  one  of  his 
dreams,  and,  also  like  the  trail, 
he  will  make  it  come  true  some 
day. 

There  is  plenty  of  accommoda- 
tion for  those  who  choose  to  stop 
at  the  Summit  House,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  accessible  by  carriage 
from  Stowe,  ten  miles  away. 
The  proprietor  of  the  Summit 
House  says  that  the  trip  can  be 
made  by  automobile,  but  he 
adds  that  his  car  will  never  try 
it  until  he  is  ready  to  throw  it 
away,  and  he  doesn't  think  it 
will  climb  that  far  when  the  car 
is  in  that  condition. 

Down  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  the  trail  is  coincident 
with  the  Vermont  Forest  Serv- 
ice Trail  for  some  miles.  Until  it 
branches  off  to  the  "New  Fores- 
try Trail,"  it  is  exceptionally 
well  marked  with  Long  Trail 
signs  and  also  completely  blazed 
with  red  paint  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Where  the  fork  comes, 
there  is  a  Long  Trail  marker, 
and  from  here  it  is  a  quick 
descent  into  Nebraska  Notch, 
leading  into  a  very  beautiful 
ampitheatre  forming  the  home 
ofthe  Trout  Club. 

This  club  has  every  right  to  be 
exclusive.  It  is  private,  its 
membership  is  limited,  and  the 
waiting  list  of  applicants  is  long. 


The  Long  Trail  is  much  more  extensive 

than  this  shows.    Here  are  included  the 

two  sections  mentioned  in  these  pages 


Three  former  Governors  ofthe  State  belong  to  it.  It  has 
a  fine  clubhouse,  runs  its  own  hatchery  for  its  own  Lake 
Mansfield,  maintains  a  farm  and  dairy  for  its  supplies. 
However,  it  is  not  exclusive — if  you  come  in  the  costume 
that  signifies  travel  over  The  Long  Trail.  Apparently 
the  management  feels  that  whoever  is  good  enough  to 
follow  The  Long  Trail  is  worthy  of  the  comforts  of  the 
Club. 

There  is  always  plenty  of  hot  water — ^joy  of  joys  at 
the  end  of  a  hard  day  on  any  trail.  In  the  midst  of  the 
riotous  green  of  the  great  circle  about  Lake  Mansfield, 
to  the  music  of  a  variety  of  evening  songbirds  and  the 
water  rolling  over  the  dam,  a  hot  and  cold  bath  ap- 
proaches Paradise.  At  least  it  seemed  so  to  The  Open 
Road  until  James  P.  decided  to  get  even  for  the  maple 
syrup  substitute. 

James  P.  cajoled  Mrs.  Brigham  who  cajoled  the  cook 
into  making  a  batch  of  griddle  cakes  and  REAL  maple 
syrup.  The  less  said  of  the  number  which  were  served 
to  "The  man  from  Babylon,"  as  James  P.  called  me, 
the  better.  J.  P.  swears  it  was  seventeen.  It  wasn't — 
quite. 

Be  it  admitted,  however,  that  the  man  from  Babylon 
who  made  the  break  about  maple 
syrup  in  Vermont  fell  readily  for 
the  wiles  and  cajolery  of  the  ever 
ready  waitress  who  urged  more 
cakes. 

There  were  still  more  cakes  in 
the  morning. 

The  rest  of  this  yam  must  be 
shorter  than  the  glory  of  the 
Monroe  Trail  around  Camel's 
Hump — or  The  Couching  Lion, 
as  you  will — ^would  warrant.  For 
quickness  we  rode  twent)r-four 
miles  from  the  Trout  Club, 
through  Waterbury,  picked  up 
a  new  member  of  the  party  at 
North  Duxbury  station,  and  to 
Callahan's  where  we  struck  the 
trail  again. 

The  Hump — or  The  Lion — 
was  shrouded  in  mist  all  day. 
Outlines  only  were  visible,  but 
for  contrast  with  the  effect  of 
Mansfield  of  the  day  previous, 
just  as  pleasing. 

The  story  of  local  differences 
as  to  the  proper  name  is  inter- 
esting. Camel's  Hump,  or 
"Rump"  as  formerly  called,  and 
Le  Lion  Cou chant,  bid  fair  to 
maintain  equal  hold  upon  the 
sentiments  and  sympathies  of 
partisans  as  long  as  the  pile  shall 
last.  What  of  it?  It  adds  interest 
to  life.  The  Camel's  Hump  still 
humps,  and  the  Lion  still  crouches 
and  will  to  the  end  of  time. 

What  should  be  a  short,  en- 
joyable  trip   down   the    Hump 
leads  into  a  swamp  which  makes 
(jConUnutd  on  page  688) 
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Good  Fare  in  Camp  and  on  the  Trail 

Every  wise  woodsman  knows  the  blazed  trail  to  good 
camp  fare.  For  the  most  food  with  the  best  taste  in 
the  least  space,  pack  a  box  of 

HEINZ  57  VARIETIES 

Safe  from  rain,  sure  to  keep,  easy  to  serve — and  always 
good  to  eat.  Pure,  wholesome,  nourishing  foods  that 
satisfy  real  camp  appetites.  Just  heat  and  serve.  Be 
sure  to  put  these  on  your  list: 


HEINZ  Baked  Beans       —Needn't  tell  you  how  good  they  are.     Four  kinds. 
HEINZ  Spaglietti  — Delicious.     Ready  cooked  with  tomatoes  and  cheese. 

HEINZ  Cream  Soups       — Tomato,  Pea  or  Celery.     They  all  go  to  the  right  spot. 
HEINZ  Tomato  Ketchup — Makes  everything  it  touches  taste  better. 
HEINZ  Peanut  Butter     — Pure,  sweet  and  delicious  on  bread.     Won*t  spoil  in 
HEINZ  Pickles  and  ^c  hottest  weather. 

Preserves — The  finishing  touch  to  a  square  meal. 

Sold  by  all  good  grocers — Send  for  list  of  the  57  Varieties 
H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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unpleasant  walking  for  a  little  way.  It  is  more  than 
made  up,  however,  by  striking  the  Monroe  Trail,  a 
section  of  The  Long  Trail  built  by  Professor  Will  S. 
Monroe.  Without  doubt,  it  is  the  best  marked  trail  in 
the  State.  It  is  said  that  there  was  approximately  one 
gallon  of  white  paint  used  for  each  mile.    Certain  it  is 


T.  S.  Dean  Joined  us  with  his  **Uni-cycle"  at  North 

Duxbury.     Measuring  the  distance  over  a  trail  is  like 

tying  a  teller  of  fish  stories  to  facts.     It's  not  so  far  as 

it  seems — Note  blazes 


that  the  white  blazes  loom  up  ahead  in  such  a  way  that 
only  a  fool  who  ought  to  be  lost  to  the  world  could  go 
wrong  here. 

Every  charming  spot  has  a  fitting  name  from  Paris 
Run  to  Taylor's  Gulf,  The  Bear's  Berry  Patch  and 
Tannin  Creek  where  we  spent  the  third  night  on  a 
pleasant  bed  of  needles.  One  stretch  of  a  mile  of  moss 
over  and  through  nine  ravines,  and  another  over  Burnt 
Rock  Mountain  must  be  mentioned,  if  only  by  name. 
Up  and  down  and  in  and  out,  with  an  unbelievable 
variety  of  scenery,  this  trail  leads  on  to  Birch  Lodge 


where  we  called  our  hike  done  for  the  nonce  and  headed 
for  Frank  Beane's  farm  and  an  automobile  which  would 
deliver  us  at  the  New  Sherwood  in  Burlington,  in  time 
for  the  "Babylonian"  Open  Road  to  catch  a  sleeper  for 
the  big  city. 

Even  the  tenderest  tenderfoot  need  have  no  real 
fear  of  losing  himself  on  most  of  The  Long  Trail.  If 
he  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  carrying  heavy  packs, 
he  may  easily  arrange  his  hiking  so  that  that  will  be 
unnecessary.  He  may  wander  at  his  leisure,  knowing 
full  well  that  a  comfortable  enough  place  is  always 
within  easy  reach. 

If  you  want  to  spend  some  time  farther  south  on 
The  Long  Trail,  there  are  other  sections  which  will 
welcome  you  as  gladly  as  these  cared  for  me.  For 
thousands  who  can  not  take  the  accustomed  long  vaca- 
tion during  the  war.  The  Long  Trail  offers  all  that 
could  be  desired,  with  a  very  low  expenditure. 

I  can  not  restrain  the  desire  to  say  that  James  P. 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  cakes  and  maple  syrup  of 
the  Trout  Club.  At  Burlington,  he  ordered  more  on 
Sunday  evening.  Then  he  spoke  as  follows  to  the 
waitress: 

"It  may  be  a  thousand  years  before  this  gentleman 
has  another  chance  at  such  cakes.  Will  you  order 
more  for  him?" 

And  she  did — to  return  in  a  moment  with  word  that 
the  batter  was  all  gone,  but  that  the  cook  was  mixing 
more.  Even  so,  the  total  number  was  still  somewhat 
less  than  the  seventy-seven  with  which  James  P. 
charges  me. 

He  may  not  be  able  to  get  you  as  many  griddle 
cakes,  or  to  lubricate  them  so  completely  with  maple 
syrup,  but  James  P.  Taylor,  will  give  anyone  who 
asks  complete  information  or  you  may  ask  T.  S.  Dean, 
a  man  who  never  tires.  Don't  challenge  him  to  an 
ax  contest.    He'll  win. 


TABLE  OF  DISTANCES— MILES 

ieffenoaviUe  to  Morae*!  MUU. 5  (aboatl 
flone'i  BCilU  to  Barnes  Camp 5  (abooQ 

Barnes  Camp  to  Trout  Club 16 

North  Duzbuxy  to  Callahan's 3.6 

Callahan's  to  Camel's  Hump  Club  House. .  3 
Callahan's  to  good  cainp  at  Moatclair  Qlen, 
omitting  detour  to  Camd's  Hun4>  Club 

House 2.7 

Callahan's  to  Burnt  Rock  Mountain. 6.1 

Callahan's  to  Birch  Qlen. 10.4 

Birch  Qlen  to  Prank  Beane's  farm,  where 
auto  may  be  ordered 9 


Just  an  Outing 


SOMETIMES  there's  a  day  or  so  to  spend — ^just 
that  and  no  more.  There  is  no  time  for  marshalling 
equipment,  for  choosing  the  proper  trout  stream,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  very  necessary  arrangements.  Take 
travel  time  out  of  that  available  and  nothing  is  left 
for  fishing  or  whatever  the  desire  says  would  be  the 
best  way  to  enjoy  the  vacation. 

A  day  on  the  water  is  then  the  most  restful  of  alterna- 
tives. Here  is  a  trip  of  short  duration  and  much 
pleasure  easily  started  from  New  York  City  at  sundown, 
a  combination  of  boat,  train,  and  boat.  Perhaps  it 
can  not  be  duplicated  elsewhere,  yet  the  inclination 


of  this  department  is  to  believe  that  a  bit  of  care 
ahead  of  time,  a  little  foresight,  would  enable  many  to 
find  similar  outings  close  at  hand  throughout  the  coun- 
try. War  may  force  us  to  change  our  plans,  to  sacrifice 
the  long  trip  long  planned,  but  the  restfulnest  of  a 
water  trip  will  often  uke  the  place  of  the  cherished 
longer  one. 

The  night  boat  from  New  York  to  Albany  surts  one 

along  the  historic  Hudson  just  before  dusk.    If  you 

are  watchful,  and  take  care  to  be  informed,  you  will 

know  when  you  reach  a  low,  rounded  eminence  at 

(jConHnusd  on  pof  6qo) 
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A  fFhopper! 

Yes— and  there  are  thousands 
more  awaiting  the  intrepid 
angler  in  the  laughing  streams, 
numberless   lakes  and   inland 


Pacific 
Northwest 

Oregon^  Washington, 
British  Columbia 

This  is  the  home  of  the 
fighting  Rainbow,  the  magnifi- 
cent Cut-throat»  the  silvery 
Dolly  Vardon,  all  taken  in  the 
roar  of  white  mountain  streams. 

Then  there  U  the  greatest  warrior 
of  t  hem  all — the  Tyce  Salmon. 

B  esitlcii  t  hese  t  he  re  i  s  t  he  b  i  j^  m  ou  t  h 
Black  Bass,  Perch,  Crappie,  and  a 
dozen  different  kind  of  lake  trout. 

It  is  the  woHd*s  best  fishing 
grmindj  and  this  untouched  wilder- 
ness js  within  walking  distance  of 
I  he  rit  ies  and  towns.  Vou  ran  rough 
it  or  gode  Ujxc^-just  as  you  choose. 

Plan  a  real  vacation  fishing  trip 
tocJay,  Inquire  of  vour  nearest 
ticket  office  and  write  for  pamphlet, 
*'Fitjhing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest." 

Write 


Pacific  Northwest  Tourist  Assn, 


Dept,  FI 

Olympia, 
Washington 


NOTE:  In  tkf  Pacific  Northwest  yau  grt  every  outdoor  sport  and  thrill;  evfry 
recrfation;  wonderful  jctnrry;  thousands  of  nulex  of  jcenic  highmay;  hunting; 
mountainffring;  golf  on  evergreen  courses;  yachtifig^  motorboating  and  canoeing 
on  river Sf  lakes  and  safe  inland  seas. 


...  Q  U  Fl  _ 
INT&RrtATiORail 
PL^yOROUftlDr 
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The  Open  Road 


Tappan.  If  you  know  your  history,  there  will  be  a 
thrill  of  remembrance  and  patriotism  as  the  story  of 
Major  Andre  comes  to  mind.  Here  it  was  that  Andre 
paid  the  penalty  so  well  known  to  American  school 
children.  Perhaps  it  isn't  wise  to  hang  him  over  again, 
but  thinking  about  it  is  interesting  just  now. 

Looming  Palisades  will  hold  your  attention  with  a 
refreshing  influence  until  you  feel  that  you  simply 
must  find  your  stateroom. 


If  there  is  time  enough  so  that  you  need  not  return 
to  New  York  by  rail  at  once,  you  may  run  on  to  Mont- 
real in  less  than  two  and  a  half  hours.  It  sometimes 
takes  a  little  tour,  such  as  this  to  teach  the  things  we 
should  have  learned  in  school — the  proximity  of  well- 
known  points  in  our  own  East.  Of  course,  it  takes 
such  an  experience  to  show  us  why  Cooper  and  Irving 
were  able  to  write  such  charming  tales  and  anecdotes 
of  this  section. 


Copyright.  Detroit  Pub.  Co. 

Full  of  sights  and  inspiration,  Lake  George  is  as  restful  as  a  day  of  oblivion 


At  seven-fifteen  in  the  morning,  a  train  will  pick  you 
up  at  Albany  and  take  you  quickly  to  a  Lake  George 
steamer  where  the  "One  Day"  trip  really  begins. 
Three  hours  of  freedom  on  Lake  George  bring  a  change 
of  steamers.  At  the  north  end  of  Lake  George  a  Lake 
Champlain  steamer  awaits  your  arrival  and  carries 
you  through  six  hours  of  beauty  on  that  Lake.  At 
seven  in  the  evening,  Plattsburg  appears  and  the  day  is 
done. 

A  pleasing  variation  of  this  schedule — if  you  have  a 
bit  more  time  than  this  schedule  calls  for — would  be 
to  choose  a  day  boat  to  Albany.  Every  inch  of  the 
trip  is  worth  while,  and  you'll  even  regret  the  time  lost 
from  the  deck  while  you  lunch. 

There's  always  something  doing  in  Albany.  The 
evening  and  night  there  will  prepare  the  traveler  for 
the  seven-fifteen  train  in  the  morning.  Then  the  trip 
continues  as  outlined.  There  is  variety  enough  to  suit 
all  the  varied  tastes  of  those  who  may  elect  the  outing. 


The  transportation  people  who  have  arranged  this 
particular  one  day  of  joy  and  rest  call  it  "The  finest 
One-Day  Trip  in  America."  We  don't  much  blame 
them  for  their  enthusiasm.  The  details  of  arrange- 
ment are  theirs,  but  the  land  they  show  is  ours.  With- 
out the  natural  beauty,  the  historic  interest  of  these 
valleys,  hills  and  streams  that  our  forefathers  won,  they 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  it.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  "The  Finest,"  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  ones. 

Whether  New  York  and  its  environs  form  your 
home,  or  if  you  are  only  a  temporary  visitor.  The 
Open  Road  recommends  this  sort  of  thing  rather 
than  the  routine  tourist,  "sight-seeing"  substitute. 

Best  of  all,  we  should  say,  is  the  fact  that  a  very, 
very  few  dollars  covers  it  all.  For  instance,  the  fare  to 
Albany  is  two  dollars.  Round  trip  is  cheaper,  or  three 
and  one  half  dollars.  From  Albany  to  Plattsburg  costs 
$5.89. 


Gasoline  Gospel 


"'T^HERE  may  be  many  people  who  need  automobiles 

A  more  than  a  minister  yet  do  not  have  them,  but  of 

this  I  am  sure,  many  have  them  who  need  them  less." 

When  a  minister  friend  of  mine  wrote  the  above  to 
me,  he  aroused  my  curiosity  as  to  this  field  for  auto- 
mobiles, not  merely  for  vacations,  but  for  work.  The 
facts  he  presented  make  me  believe  that  probably  the 
finest  thing  a  congregation  could  do  would  be  to  furnish 
the  leader  of  the  flock  with  a  car.  At  least,  it  seems 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Here  is  the  schedule  of  one  day  in  a  parish  of  800 
members  with  a  large  constituency: 


Business  errand  downtown. 
Three  hours  in  the  study. 
Lunch  downtown  with  business  men. 
Calls. 

Committee  Meeting,   5.30  p.   m. 
Dinner  at  6  p.  m. 
Reception  at  8  p.  m. 
That  would  be  a  fair  schedule  for  any  business  man. 
Here's  what  came   in  as  extra  on  the  same  day. 

Telephone   bell:   "Grandma   Jones  just   fell   down- 
stairs, and  wants  you  to  call."     Part  of  study  period 
{Continued  on  page  692) 
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To  Pipe  Lovers — and  Their  Sweethearts  and  Wives 

REAMIAN 

The  New  and  Perfect  Pipe— It  Never  Fails 
The  Pipe  of  Peace,  Comfort,  Fidelity 


Trait  Uaik 


Le  Reve 


A.  iL.^  tttui  T  £c«rlJfiA  15.00; 
Rolled  Cald  fi.M;  14  K. 
Ckftd  tll.KAeach. 

All  |>rk[)uJ,Lr  iit}3iT'*^'  ^^^i  **^  9r«t 

flabhAl  rubber  bltA.  All 
beautiaa. 


ATA^H 


Prime  pel^eti^l  French  briar. 
Model  A  AR  Ulij.').:  sterilaA 
ailv«r  Hti:  R»ri<^  Gold 
IB.M ;  14  K.  Gold  l^.o»«ach. 
AIL  popular  eh^pi-H,  icmd  fln- 
litted  bita.    AU  kiAh-dqM. 


The  Le  Reve,  Khaki  and  Shamrock  specials,  as 
illustrated,  are  sold  by  mail  only,  and  forwarded 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  will  be  refund- 
ed in  each  instance  where  pipe  fails  to  please,  if 
returned  to  us  within  three  days  after  receipt  of 
same.  In  ordering,  state  clearly  the  name  of  pipe 
wanted,  the  shape  desired,  and  whether  mounting 
shall  be  sterling  silver,  rolled  gold,  or  14  K.  solid  gold. 


Cleaned  With  the  Match  You  Light 

It  With.    Any  Little  Sliver,  or 

a  Stick  or  Splinter  Keeps 

the  Pipe  Clean 


When  smoking,  tne  opening  in  "DrMiinland** 
band  is  at  top  of  stem.  To  clean,  turn  band 
round  to  connect  with  opening  at  the  bottom. 
Then  one  punch  with  a  match,  or  a  tooth- 
pick, or  any  little  sliver,  and  the  business  is 
done!  Can  you  beat  it?  When  not  in  use. 
keep  the  openings  connected,  and  bitter  ac- 
cumulations will  dry  up.  Such  accumulations 
of  bitter  juice  can  also  be  blown  out  through 
the  openings.  This  pipe  can  be  kept  fweet, 
clean  and  wholesome  all  the  time,  and  all 
you  need's  the  match  you  light  it  with. 


If  You  Want  to  Please  the  Men  Folks  Buy  a  Dreamland  Pipe 

If  you  are  a  smoker  smoke  a  DREAMLAND  pipe.    You  do  not  have  to  have  a  cleaner 

or  look  for  a  broom  straw.     This  pipe  is  a  world  beater,  and  you 

CLEAN  IT  WITH  THE  MATCH  YOU  LIGHT  IT  WITH. 

DREAMLAND     PIPE     CORPORATION 

501    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York 


See  THB  COUNCIL  FIRS  for  solution  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  ramping  problems. 
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The  Open  Road 


mentally  lopped  off*.  He  is  truly  sorry  she  is  battered 
and  bruised  but  wishes  she  had  chosen  another  day. 

Bell  again.  A  young  man  of  the  church  must  go  to 
the  hospital,  "and  I  knew  you  would  want  to  run  in 
before  he  goes." 

"So  much  for  the  car  and  my  busy  life.  For  recrea- 
tion it  is  no  less  a  boon.  Sometimes  the  nervous  strain 
of  this  wearing  rush  becomes  unbearable,  the  mind 
seems  to  have  become  divided  into  a  thousand  parts, 
each  thrown  by  a  sort  of  centrifugal  force  from  the 
center,  and  the  attention  refuses  to  focus  on  anjrthing. 
Then,  a  two  hours'  run  into  the  country  with  the 
pulsing  throb  of  the  engine  under  my  touch,  the 
refreshing  breeze  in  my  face,  together  with  the  calmness 
of  sunlight  and  shadow  on  meadow  and  woodland, 
soothes  the  tired  nerves,  quiets  the  panic  of  mind.  It 
restores  the  poise  and  optimism  without  which  anyone 
is  a  failure.'' 


Motor-Gas  Music 


CAN  YOU? 

One  of  the  questions  in  the  New  York 
State  military  census  is: 

Can  you  operate  an  automobile? 

And  the  question  is  CAN  YOU? 

Or,  are  you  merely  one  who  can  start  and 
stop  a  car,  **tipping**  the  helper  when  he 
puts  in  gasoline  for  you? 

**Operation.**  in  a  military  census  means 
much.  It  has  as  much  to  do  with  your  nerve 
tension  as  with  information.  It  means 
control  of  yourself  as  well  as  of  the  machine. 
It  means  the  opposite  of  stage  fright  and  buck 
fever.  It  means  that  the  operator  has 
gained  such  ascendency  over  himself  that 
there  is  complete  and  instantaneous  co- 
ordination  of  mind  and  muscle. 

Just  for  instance: 

Do  you  KNOW  that  you  could  do  your 
best  driving  in  a  competitive  test  judged  by 
grim  Army  OfiBcers  in  uniform? 

Does  the  thought  of  the  importance  of 
what  you  are  about  to  do  rob  you  of  a  certain 
amount  of  what  you  fed  to  be  your  best 
effort? 

Have  you  driven  twelve  hours  on  end? 

Were  you  ready  to  do  it  again,  at  top 
efficiency,  after  four  hours  of  sleep? 

Have  you  driven  two  himdred  miles  in  a 
day.  spent  the  night  in  the  trenches,  slept 
three  hours,  and  returned  the  two  centuries 
by  sundown  of  the  second  day?  It  has  been 
done— of  necessity.    Cotild  you? 

Have  you  the  "fed**  of  your  steering 
whed  that  will  enable  you  to  drive  all  night 
without  lights  through  torrents,  in  a  road 
covered  once  before,  knowing  that  there  is 
a  deeply  trenched  ditch  on  dther  side? 
That  also  has  been  done  of  necessity. 

OPERATION  of  an  automobile  in  these 
days  means  more  than  awaiting  the  ngnal 
of  tiie  traffic  cop.  It  means  complete  cor- 
relation  of  powers,  plus  the  ability  to  over- 
come  any  mental  or  physical  strain. 

In  this  game  you  are  good  as  you  can 
SHOW— not  as  good  as  you  think  you  are  in 
private. 


WEST  of  the  theatre  district  on  Forty-second 
Street,  New  York,  is  the  hunting  ground  of  my 
friend  "Sylvest,"  the  organ  grinder.  He  is  old  and 
grizzled,  but  usually  happy.  Last  night  he  was  sad, 
and  I  asked  why. 

"Dat  guy,  he  maka  de  music  by  motor-gas,"  sighed 
Sylvest,  and  pointed  down  the  street  toward  Ninth 
Avenue  whence  came  strains  louder,  if  more  unmusical, 
than  those  from  Sylvest's  small  machine.  I  sympa- 
thized with  poor  old  Sylvest  for  he  loves  to  play  that 
greatest  of  Italian  operas  for  me. 

License  "26-053,  N.  Y.,  1917,  Commercial,"  was 
the  cause  of  Sylvest's  woe.  It  was  placed  on  a  car 
which  has  been  joked  about  more  because  of  convert 
sational  opportunities  than  through  desert.  On  the 
rear  was  a  rudely  built-in  organ  upon  which  a  man 
was  playing,  "I'm  Going  to  Be  a  Soldier  and  Fight 
for  the  U.  S.  A.,"  while  his  chief  aide  whistled  through 
a  tin  arrangement.    Music  and  whistle,  ten  cents. 

The  "barker"  was  not  so  well  pleased  with  sales  as 
Sylvest  seemed  to  think. 

"What's  de  matter  wid  you  people  here?"  he 
shouted.  "Dis  here's  de  most  famous  patriatic  hit 
we  ever  done  Up-State  wid.  Dey  buys  'em  by  de 
t'ousand.    W'y  don't  you?" 

And  the  motor-gas  machine  began  again  its  patriotic 
wail,  while  Sylvest  hunted  a  new  playground  unoccu- 
pied by  "Motor^gas."  But  the  appearance  of  his 
face  showed  that  he  looked  ahead  to  dwindling  for^ 
tunes,  a  slow  summer,  and  a  consequently  sadder 
winter  than  usual. 

Bread  for  Beer 

REPORTS  of  "Fraternizing"  between  the  Russian 
and  German  troops  since  the  Russian  Revolution 
make  the  desire  to  tell  of  a  Serbo-Austrian  truce  ir- 
resistible. 

In  September,  191 5,  shortly  before  the  German 
drive  into  Serbia,  I  went  to  Vichegrad,  in  the  edge  of 
Bosnia,  for  a  night  in  the  Serbian  trenches.  A  smiling 
Serbian  Captain  welcomed  me  and  offered  beer. 
Expecting  only  the  native  slivovitz,  a  potent  plum 
wine,  I  was  curious  enough  to  examine  the  bottle. 

It  was  marked  "Sarajevo,"  and  seemed  fresh.  This 
was  more  than  aryear  after  the  initial  shot  of  the  war  in 
Sarajevo,  and  I  marveled  at  the  freshness  of  the  label. 
Also,  Sarajevo  was  nearly  a  hundred  miles  farther 
within  the  enemy's  lines. 

The  Captain's  explanation  was  simple,  aud  he  gave 
it  with  a  smile.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Austrian  army 
has  a  large  percentage  of  Slavic  troops.  Whenever 
the  Austrians  placed  a  Slavic  force  on  the  brink  of  the 
Drina  River  at  Vichegrad,  they  signalled  to  the  Serbs 
only  eighty  yards  away.  There  would  then  be  no 
fighting  until  an  exchange  of  troops  was  made. 

The  week  previous  to  my  visit  there  had  been  a  long 
truce.  The  beautiful  bridge  of  Vizier  Sokolovitsh  at 
Vichegrad  had  been  lucky  enough  to  have  but  two 
of  its  great  arches  destroyed.  The  fraternizing  Slavs 
of  enemy  countries  had  passed  a  rope  across  the  breach 
and  exchanged  goodies.  The  Serbs  had  bread  and 
(ConUnu§d  ou  pagt  604) 
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Cutter  Sporting 

ar«  made  to  m»Mnr« — at  th»  ¥>  ,^  ,^  ^  ^ 
bench— by old-faihioned Scand-  IsOOlS 
InaTian  bootmakers  who  only  •^  "^^  "^^  ••^ 
know  how  to  work  by  hand.  These  boots  brine 
you  comfort  with  extreme  rugKednese,lonf  wear 
with  liffhtness  and  the  highest  waterproof  qnall- 
ties  possible  to  put  Into  a  boot.  For  hunt  or  hike, 
camp  or  trail,  better  booU  can*t  be  made. 

Selected  oak  tanned  sole,  uppers  from 
heart -o'- the -hide**  specially  tanned 
chrome  chocolate  leather.  Inner  sole, 
stltchinc  and  every  detail  ultra  perfect. 
Pit  guaranteed  firom  self- measurements. 

Write  for  descrlptWe  literature  and  get  your 
local  sporting  ffoods  dealer  Interested  in  Cutter 
Sporting  and     Pac  '*  Boots. 

A. A.Ciitter  Co^  Box  252  Ean  Ckire» Wia. 


OWNER  AGENT 

Hundi«di  of  Cftille  ownem 

tuLvr  aiktd  to  hecaioc  our 

AgentM  In  their  y^daity.    We  arc  aoitisj 

to  itivc  evcTV  one  a  clxanc^  to  be  an  D*ner 

ABCBt  and  kII  Caille  m»lor8.    No  xlWm  ex- 

ptripncp  necessary.  Noofficeor  shop  nestle rl 

Special  Owner  Agent  Offer 

Wc  will  give  a  special  "Owuct  Age  hi" 
discount  to  one  in  each  conioi unity.  Some 
Owner  Ai^ents  easily  teU  1  to  12  CeiUcs  a 
year  among  frJecids  and  acniiaintances.  Get 
yoiin  ml  disco  tint  now,  wrll  all  yoa  can- 
Two  Jpmmiim  Jth^adf  Ttt'O  Jj^^^dv  Back,  or 
Standt*Ui  U}iiHoi*t  Slopping  Motor 
Tb*  Cklile  fi^peed  Motor  Rtnj-ter  apta-atis  nritin  quick,  nay 
pull;  viMQca  piul  e^ill^ren  opcrtie  it  «a^t|y  Two  apeeda  aliend 
— Hr^lpeaia  back  —  m  jstjuid  siill  wlfliuut  stonptiid  matuf. 
lt%  so  flexible  ftQyouo  ciLfi  iifi«^  ti  tr^  t^^ery  purpoefr  ihunttDR, 
Qahlogi  pteaffure)  lit  ttmh  or  salt  water.  But  meita-laJji  nlmpie 
m  cnctBtractloa,  lull?  iiiAra:ot«c<l. 

Ff^EC      Get  Oirn««-  Afent'B  Spoclai  Dlni^oynt,  rntuuti:, 

^Mjfiklfn  ■*rnstAilftt]fin.  *ipffn.tlQa  und  Cutl'  dI  2-c:yrli*  Motor 

ft/N]  Fcjuiciiiieni  '■   All  a'fii'jUitebf  free-  Act tiuicklj-.  Sf.i\V 

tlllLE  f^ERFECTlOtt  MOTOi  fift^  III  idlk  Kh.  OHROIT.  MIfiH. 

Idto^rd  Kw«  iaior  Utilirg  m  i  ijiuL  On  tbfliaii»iu  of  but     ~  ' 


tht  StfUtm  Trmiltr, 


tHftrttd  Up  mnd  lidtt. 

Sorlien  Canopy  Top  Means 
Comfort  at  Night 

SQRIIENS^ 

OUTING  TRAILER 

THE  black  oiled  duck  canopy 
top  of  the  Sorlien  Outing 
Trailer  and  the  sagless  spring 
beds  are  two  things  which  make 
for  comfort  at  night.  The  pat- 
ented top  is  guaranteed  weather- 
proof. It  does  not  leak  at  the 
touch  and  has  no  hollows  to  hold 
water.  With  two  light  cots, 
which  may  be  carried  in  the  box, 
this  trailer  comfortably  shelters 
six  people. 

The  followins  specifications  make  a  lot  of 
difference  when  you're  miles  from  home.  Study 
them  carefully: 

Black  Oiled  Duck  Canopy  Top. 
Sagless  Spring  Beds.  42^'  wide. 
Provision  Chamber.  8"  x  12"  x  22". 
Body,  81"  long  x  44"  wide  x  12"  deep. 
Platform  Springs. 
Average  Weight,  571  lbs.  completely  equipped. 

(Lightest  Trailer  Made.) 

MODEL  A 

Chrome  Vanadium  Steel  Axles.  Artillery 
Wheels  with  Ball  Bearings.  Cups  and  Cones, 
Pneumatic  Tirer-|195. 

MODEL  B 
Liggett  Axles.  Sarven  Patent  Ball  Bearing 
Wheels,  Kelly-Springfield  Solid  Rubber  Tires 
--$175. 

Write  for 
SorUen  Booklet  "A"  Today 

SORLIEM  CEILING  BED  COMPANY 
406  Sixth  Ave.  So..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


The  Bditor  of  POLLOWINQ  THB  BALL  will  give  srou  fuU  informatioa  about  all  outdoor  sames. 


The  Open  Road 


vegetables,  but  nothing  to  smoke  or  drink.  The  oppo- 
site was  true  of  the  Slavs  across  the  river.  Feeling  sorry 
for  each  other,  they  had  spent  a  week  of  quiet  in 
exchanging  gifts. 

"But  a  week  later  the  Austrians  sent  Magyars 
against  us,"  said  the  Captain.  '^Magyar  dogs!  Bah! 
Then  we  had  to  fight  nearly  every  night.  Sometimes  as 
much  as  four  mortars  and  twelve  shrapnel." 

Gasoline  Feed  Systems 
Past  and  Present 

By  F.  E.  Edwards 

THE  gasoline  feed  system  in  the  present  day  motor 
car  is  a  very  much  more  serious  proposition  than 
it  was  in  the  early  days  of  motoring.  Then  the  only 
feed  system  was  a  pipe  leading  from  the  fuel  tank  to 
the  carburetor,  necessitating  only  two  connections; 
this  was  all  that  was  needed  because  the  motor  was 
placed  low  in  the  frame  and  the  carburetor  lower  yet, 
so  that  gravity  did  the  business  of  getting  the  fud^  to 
the  desired  point. 

With  the  advent  of  the  multi-cylinder  motor,  the 
carburetor  inlet  port  was  higher  and  a  head  for  the 
gasoline  was  obtained  by  a  long  manifold  which  placed 
the  carburetor  low.  With  the  tank  under  the  seat  there 
was  frequent  trduble  in  getting  the  fuel  to  flow,  par- 
ticularly in  hill  climbing.  With  the  present  heavy  fuel, 
carburetor  manufacturers  realized  that  the  carburetor 
had  to  be  placed  as  close  to  the  inlet  port  in  the  motor 
as  possible.  The  side-outlet  carburetors  are  the  result 
of  experiments  with  such  fuels. 

By  placing  the  carburetor  high  on  the  motor,  the 
only  chance  of  using  a  gravity  feed  was  by  using  a  cowl- 
tank.  This  has  been  tried  and  discarded  by  many 
manufacturers.     It  was  then  decided  that  the  most 


logical  place  for  the  fuel  tank  was  in  the  rear  under  the 
body  out  of  the  way;  where  gas  odors,  filling,  and 
seepage  would  not  disturb  the  passengers. 

To  raise  this  gasoline  from  the  low  level  to  the  car- 
buretor, two  systems  were  used.  One  by  means  of  air 
pressure  on  top  of  the  gasoline  in  the  tank,  and  the 
other  by  pumping  the  gasoline  direct  to  the  carburetor, 
solved  the  problem  in  a  way.  The  objections  to  the 
pressure  system  were  the  impracticability  of  maintain- 
ing a  constant  pressure  and  flooding  of  the  carburetor. 
The  pumping  system  allowed  too  much  dirt  and  sedi- 
ment to  be  sucked  in  with  the  air,  which,  naturally 
resulted  in  trouble  with  pump,  valves,  and  pistons. 

The  next  system  presented  was  the  vacuum.  This 
utilized  the  vacuum  in  the  intake  manifold  to  suck  the 
gasoline  from  the  rear  tank  to  a  gravity  tank  placed 
above  the  carburetor.  While  this  utilization  of  the 
vacuum  seemed  to  fill  the  long-felt  want,  it  was  disr- 
covered  to  have  its  limitations.  It,  also,  needed  an 
air  vent  in  the  rear  tank  which  brought  about  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  dirt.  In  addition  to  this,  it  somedmes 
failed  to  feed  gasoline  in  wide  open  throttle  work  on 
long  hills  and  speedways. 

A  constant  pressure  air  lift  with  a  gravity  feed  to  the 
carburetor  is  the  latest  bid  for  public  favor.  This  is 
accomplished  without  any  pump  by  using  the  pressure 
direct  from  the  combustion  chamber,  through  a  reduc- 
ing and  metering  valve  to  a  relief  valve,  and  thence  to 
the  main  tank.  This  pressure  of  any  desired  amount 
lifts  the  gasoline  to  a  small  tank  under  the  hood  from 
where  gravity  leads  it  to  the  carburetor.  Possible 
sediment  is  cared  for  by  means  of  a  t^ap  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gravity  tank.  The  lighter  ends  of  the  fuel  which 
vaporize  easily  and  may  be  affected  by  the  heat  under 
the  hood  are  carried  to  the  primary  air  opening  in  the 
carburetor  and  thus  utilired  in  the  motor. 


Thi  articUs  described  below  have  been 
tested  and  approved.  Complete  infor- 
motion  wiU  be  furnished  upon  request. 
The  coupon  on  page  6g6  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 


c^ 


Outing  service  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
reader.  The  editor  will  be  glad  to  rr- 
commend  reliable  outdoor  goods  and 
answer  all  questions  pertaining  to  out- 
door life  and  recreation. 


Lubricate  Your  Springs  (1) 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  printed  something  about  lubri- 
cation last  month.  There  was  little  or  no  mention 
of  springs.  Now  springs  are  not  the  most  important 
part  of  a  car  by  any  manner  of  means.  There  is,  how- 
ever, difficulty  in  finding  any  one  part  of  a  car  which 
gives  or  prevents  the  pleasurable  feeling  due  one  who 
rides  in  an  automobile.  There  is  never  a  bump,  or 
oscillation,  be  it  ever  so  slight,  which  does  not  call  for 
strain  upon  the  springs.  Anything  which  will  add 
resiliency,  decreased  friction,  and  make  for  longer  life 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

There's  more  than  easy  riding  in  it;  there's  cash 
saved.    If  one  argument  fails  to  win,  the  other  should. 

In  former  times,  lubrication  of  the  springs  has  been 
a  real  as  well  as  an  unpleasant  task.  S.  C.  Johnson, 
whose  Carbon  Remover  we  noted  in  November,  now 


has  a  Stop-Squeak  Oil  of  peculiarly  penetrating  quality 
for  this  purpose.  The  body  of  the  car  need  not  be 
raised,  nor  must  you  spread  the  leaves  of  the  spring. 
A  stiff  brush  is  the  best  method  of  application  along 
all  the  indentations  where  the  springs  lie  against  each 
other.  This  process  every  few  weeks  will  keep  your 
springs  in  a  condition  to  work  easily.  After  each  appli- 
cation, surplus  oil  should  be  removed  with  a  soft  rag  in 
order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust.  It  comes 
in  small  cans  of  convenient  sizes  for  the  garage 
or  for  the  tool  box  if  you  are  on  an  extended  tour. 
It  goes  without  further  comment  that  the  use  of  this 
on  the  spring  is  not  the  extent  of  its  value.  Wherever 
there  is  a  squeak,  there  is  a  call  for  lubricant.  Oil  of 
any  good  sort  should  always  be  handy.  Oil  for  more 
than   one   purpose,    in   one   container,    is   still   more 


valuable. 


(Continued  on  page  6o(^^ 
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HELPS  FOR  OUTING  READERS 


HOOTING'^field  or  at  traps- 
develops  qyick  thought,  keen  eyi-,  steady 
hand,  ctear  brain,  and  tingling  health.  H 
takes  you  where   you   brciithe   pure  air. 

Own  a  Fox  Gun 

Youtl  tii»tdiLtly  set  that  "ff*i"  of  p<?rfi*i<.C  bi^bnce 
of  a  Fox  Gunr^reJiablc — and  irut.  Only  thtvf  ^ 
workios  parts.  C^nnnE  ihoot  \tto9e.  Fa^ttest 
hamiDN-  action .  Fox  G  ti  ns  til  i  Uu  1 1 ,0(HI  T  bf 
Fox-Kaiitrky  f ingle  triitip:pr  fit*  any  Pox  r.im— 
aacL  is  iriianimecd  firrffct  m  parts  and  Lifienitioii. 
AMk  your  dealer,  WfiUf  ui  for  illutLTAtct)  caia]!t>a- 

A,  H,  POX  GUN  CO. 
4650  N.  iSth  Si.  PhxU'^pliU.  P». 


GUA&JiJfT^y'rr  rns  LitK 


„  AwmnI  M  t»t.  Loon  World  ■  Fair. 

of  U.  a.  CaaadA  and  ItaflaDd._16 

fiatmummJHt,  >ACMIt  FOLDING  BOi     ~ 


._  by  Gorero- 

lo  aelaet  from. 

BOAT  oa.  MUanUbuxt,  Ohio 


U.  S.  ARMY  &   NAVY   GOODS 

NONE  BETTER  MADE 
Flor  Gamplat  and  Outdoor  Purpoi— 
AT  AUCTION  BARGAIN  PRICES 


Tents — Cots 

Shoes-;— Blankets 

Khaki  Trousers 

Navy  White  Hats 


Oatalofuo  No.  2  Motoo  rMel|»t  of  4«afainpi 
ARMY  ic  NAVY  STORE  CO..  inc. 


Riding  Breeches 

Khaki  Coats 

Leggings  —  Shirts 

Scout  Suits — Canteens 


M6W.42od8k, 


LdrfMf  GoHrnmtnt  OutfiUirt 

'    (Bet.  Broadway  A  8tb  Ave.)  New  York  City 


SUPPORTER  No.   44 

GlTea  yoa  a  feellnc  of  real  eom- 
fort  and  the  assurance  of  perfect 
proteccloa  while  exerctalng. 
Oponlnt  booeath  patent  flap 

Small  anHnint  off  laaterlal  bo- 

tween  thighe 
Perfect  pouch 
Wett -bound 
webbint 
Can  be  dtened  by  boning  wltbout  Injury  to 
rubber.  Fits  perfectly.  Can't  rubor  cbafe. 
Flncet  quaUty  elaatle  webbing.      AKk  your 
dealer,  and  If  be  wlU  not  supply  you  with 
Mlapah  Supporter  No.  44,  send   u«  76e.  Ill 
-  waUi  maasurement  and  we  wUl  send  by  maU. 
VTHB  WALTER  P.  WARE  CO.,  Dcpt.  B..  PHILA.^ 


V 

CAN5E8 tao.OO  and  up 

SAILING  OUTFIT.  eompleCe IS.OO 

PADDLES  (pareel  poet  prepaid) 1  80 

CANOES  WITH  ENGINE  INSTALLED 80.00  and  UP 

ROWBOATS t20.00  and  up 


DOATS    FOR    DETACHABLE    MOTORS    S27.60   and   up 

STANDARD  MODEL 15  ft.  and  17  ft. 

LAKE  MODEL 10  ft.  and  18  ft. 

FI8HBOAT8 13  ft.  and  17  ft. 

SQUARE  STERN  CANOES 10  ft.  and  1 S  ft. 

TILTING  DEVICE  f or  any  of  our  boati 4.00 

\ 

MOTOR  BOATS  10  to  34  ft.  Long.     Fbr  Lakes,  Rlyers. 
Sballow  Water  and  Weeds. 

Wltbout  Engine S04.00  and  up 

Wltta  Engine  Installed 102 .  00  and  up 

(WewUl  InstaU  engines  aent  ua) 

CATALOG  FREE— Prices  basfHl  on  selling  direct  to  user. 
Please  sute  wbat  kind  of  boat  you  are  interested  in. 

THOMPSON  IMS.  MAT  MFt.  00.     SSBbAa      PUimM,WIS. 


Good  Sleeping  On 
Any  Camp  Ground 

Nothjnfl:  tilK«  tlHpinfE  fn  the  open  airt  Sound,  cool 
sl«p  utjd  relent  y  of  fresh  air  every  hour  of  the  night  I 
Vod  can  en[oy  both  to  the  full,  with  %. 

PERFECTION  PNEUMATIC 
Mattress  With  Sleeping  Bag 


^■\ 


.1 

1/ 


Every  inch  of  thia  "air*'  mattress  \%  a  soft 
re^!^tinJ£  plai^  for  yoiir  frame  and  muALtej.  \\ 
ia  nan  absorbfTii  a^nd  aadiitory — uever  damp — 
and  olwayi  cli.'-ai). 

A  I'<?Tf«:^  liOEi  Pneumatk  Mattren  \%  always 
hjoI  and  ctiinfrjrtabJc — it  canaat  absorb  heal. 
It  19  r-u^y  tarried  every  whi^re  ax  it  rolls  smaU 
and  I'lfiilit. 

Thb  niat  tress  has  been  railed  "the  tpugbeit 
ind  most  durable  mattress  miide"— ietten 
ir*i.m  "uut-door  people"  in  all  scctJotu  aje 
^  liuvintini  proof  of  good  iervice.  Write  for 
c4iLta]og  iUti9tratinR  naany  convpniencei  of  the 
Pnetimi^tic  MatLreiB  and  Slet^piiig  Bag  \n  the 
homi?,  and  to  the  camper.  tnotDriiti^  ynthtittuaci 
and  niutor  boa tist— better  wrile^iiow. 

PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

1 522  17th  Str«el  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 


The  OUTINQ   Departments  are  made  to  serve  the  readers. 


"0^ 


A  Clincher  Cinch  (2) 


THE  last  time  that  I  changed  a  clincher  tire,  I 
pinched  the  inner  tube.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
owner  of  the  car  knew  it  there  would  be  trouble  the 
next  time  we  meet.  He  will  have  early  trouble  with  it. 
It  was  partly  hurried  carelessness,  and  partly  a  too 
sharp  tire  tool. 

A  tool  which  takes  off  or  puts  on  any  clincher  easily 
with  certain  safety  for  the  tube  has  recently  come  to 
THE  OPEN  ROAD  for  tests.    It  passed  them  all. 

The  illustration  shows  it  better  than  a  lengthy 
explanation. 

Handle  (Figure  A  at  the  bottom)  is  an  efficient 
dre  tool,  neither  too  sharp  nor  too  blunt.  The  tire 
must  be  started  as  usual,  at  point  B',  for  instance. 
Only  loosen  it  enough  to  insert  point  B  of  the  other 
half  of  the  tool  under  the  rim,  and  place  A  into  the 
socket  A',  letting  it  take  the  posidon  shown  at  the  left 
of  the  illustradon.  Then  it  is  but  the  work  of  a 
moment  to  remove  the  tire  by  twinging  the  wheel  so 
that  the  lower  end  of  the  too!  strikes  the  ground. 


The  simplicity  and  ease  of  operation  of  this  tire  tool 
makes  it  valuable  for  amateurs — and  others 


Point  B  is  so  curved  as  to  hug  the  rim  and  peel  the 
tire  off*  without  possible  damage  to  the  tube.  New 
and  unstretched  shoes,  old  and  rusted  shoes,  or  just 
plainly  obstinate  shoes  come  off  irresisdbly.  The  prin- 
ciple of  centrifugal  force,  learned  in  school,  is  here 
applied.  A  forty  pound  wheel  turned  on  its  axle 
brings  the  end  of  the  tire  tool  against  the  ground  with 
a  force  not  to  be  denied. 

When  ready  to  replace  the  tire,  proceed  as  usual. 
Reverse  the  tool,  using  the  notch  opposite  B,  and  the 
shoe  goes  into  place  as  surely  and  readily  as  it  came  off*. 
After  you  have  done  it  once  or  twice,  you  will  replace 
your  tire  complete  in  one  process. 

The  tool  is  simple,  durable,  and  a  decided  advantage 
to  users  of  clinchers.  It  weighs  less  than  three  pounds, 
will  never  be  in  the  way  in  the  tool  box,  and  costs  but 
one  dollar. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  recommends  it  as  a  clincher 
cinch  to  users. 

To  Move  an  Army 

TO  move  one  field  army  of  80,000  men,  consisdng 
of  three  infantry  divisions,  one  cavalry  division, 
and  a  brigade,  technically  known  as  a  brigade  of  field 
army  troops — troops  auxiliary  to  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  divisions — requires  a  total  of  6,229  cars  made 
up  into  366  trains  with  as  many  locomodves.  These 
6,229  cars  would  be  made  up  of  2,115  passenger,  385 
baggage*  1,055  l>ox>  i>^  s^o^k  and  775  flat  cars. 
This  quantity  of  equipment  represents  0.2  per  cent  of 
the  locomotives  owned  by  American  railroads,  4.2  per 
cent  of  their  passenger  cars,  and  0.7  per  cent  of  their 
freight  equipment. 

The  above  estimate  appears  in  the  Railway  Age 
Goiette  for  May  11,  1917,  based  upon  figures  made  up 
by  Lt.-Colonel  Chauncey  B.  Baker  of  the  Quarter^ 
master  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and  distributed  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  for  their  information  and  guidance. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  stupendous  job  which  may 
fall  upon  the  railroads  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
these  figures,  remembering  that  we  plan  an  army  of 
500,000  in  August  with  from  two  to  four  times  that 
number  shortly  thereafter. 


Editor.  THB  OPBN  ROAD 

OUTINO,  141  W.  Mth  St..  N«w  York 


Aogott,  1917. 


Pleate  inform  me  at  to  the  price,  addrcM  of  manufacturer  and  other  details  concerning  the  articles 
mentioned  in  THB  OPBN  ROAD  and  listed  below. 
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^He  CuPedThe/UnitedSwIS 

THENJIE  fOUGHT  fOR  IT! 


PHILIP  NOLAN,  a  young  Itoutenmnt  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  under  Aaron  Burr's  baleful  influence^ 
took  part  in  a  plot  affainst  the  Republic. 
The  conspiracy  was  discovered.  Nolan  was  eourt- 
mnrtialed.  Asked  for  proof  that  he  had  been  true  to  the 
United  States,  he  cried: 

"0011111  dkc  (/iiieMf  Staict/     Immklmuiy 
mt9€r  hear  of  At  IhuUd  Statu  agaim!" 
He  had  sentenced  himself.    The  verdict  of  the  court  was 
that  he  should  never  acrain  hear  the  name  of  his  country. 

How  this  strange  sentence  was  carried  out:  how  Nolan 
was  exiled  from  his  native  land,  though  in  sight  of  its  flag; 


how  he  repented  and  had  the  chanee  to  light  for  "Old  Glory" 
and  yet  could  not  claim  it  as  his  own—this  thrilling  story  is 

*°"4hE  man  without  a  COUNTRY" 

This  book  McClure's  Magazine  offers  almost  without  cost  to 
those  who  accept  the  following  worth  while  offer. 

While  in  fact  a  classic  of  fiction,  "The  ICan  Without 
a  Country"  conveys  a  more  powerful  lesson  in  patriotism  than 
any  document  of  history.    It  repays  a  second  or  third  reading. 

Every  psrtsa  who  Tsmn  s  stery  tiaiplr  f sr  its  pswsr  Is  Misrisb, 
er  who  wsey  gsia  a  dttptr  spprsdstiss  sf  wkst  it  assas  le  be  s  iMins 
ef  Iht  Uailtd  Staist,  wiDtrtsflnw  tUi  velaM. 


HERE    IS    OUR    OFFER— ACTI 


170  17 17  To  tKose  wKo  accept 
r  MKIJjMJj  tKe  offer  made  below 


We  cannot,  of  course,  afford  to 
distribute  this  valuable  book  at  a 
cost  that  simply  covers  postage  and 
handling.  We  must  make  the  con- 
dition that  you  send  with  your 
order  a  subscription  to  McClure's. 
Subscriptions  may  be  new  or  re- 
newal. Youhave  the  privilege  of  pay. 
ing  the  aubacrlptlon  price  at  a  li 
We  will  bill  you  later  for  it. 


To  aU  who  an  la  and  mall  the 
attached  coupon  with  !•  cents, 
we  will  send  postpaid  s  hand- 
some copy  of  "The  Men  With- 
out  a  Country,"  bound  In  dur- 
able red  lestberette  cover,  size 
4z5Vi  Incbes.  7*  pages,  print- 
ed In  large,  clear  type,  on  line 
quality  paper,  stamped  In  gllt~ 
an  artistic,  dslnty  edition  front 
the  press  of  s  leading  New  York 
publisher— •  book  whose  retaU 
Talue  Is  M  cents. 


^mniiTear  Of  Coupon—  Mafl  Today! 

1  McCLURB'S  MAOAZINK 
§  isi  4TM  AvK..  Nbw  Yobs 
g  B^r|nM4l  And  lOe.    I  aeemt  yenr  MMclal  offer.   8mi4 

a     yxar  HdvcrthmiHtnt,  at  no  fttitiicr  e««t.  and  •Dtar  Mjr 
S     Mibacription  to  MeCfnro'a  Masaslaa. 

( Chsck  bslow  ovMr  yen  sccsyl ) 

II    Ptntar  mr  Fobarrfptlon  to  MeOnrs'a  for 
J    ono  yoar  and  aond  mo  bOI  for  tl.40. 

{It  *oa  daairo  to  pa/  eaah  for  book  and  i 
1.60  for  1  yoar  or  ».10  for  S  yaara  with 


Naiw 


McCLURE'S   MAGAZINE,   NEW  YORK 


ir  erodit  offor  la  aeeoptod,  attach  boalnoaa 
eoapoa,  or  wrlto  namoa  of  S  rofcroncoa  on 


Oattbf.8 


THB  OPBN  ROAD  will  answer  your  Motor'and  Trayd  qucedooa. 


The  Council  Fire 


EDITED  BY 

L.  STEWART  WELLS 


Bodily  Preparedness  —  Clothes  for  Women  — 
Summer  Camping  Equipment 

Uncle  Sam— Man  Maker 


UNCLE  Sam  has  skimmed  th»  cream  from  the 
Nation's  manhood.  Thousands  of  the  best 
fighting  men  on  earth  have  already  planted  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  French  soil,  other  thousands  are  hard 
at  work  in  our  training  camps  and  ten  millions  have 
enrolled  for  service. 

And  how  about  you  and  me  and  the  rest  of  us  who 
are  between  thirty-one  and  fifty?   What  are  we  doing 


My  own  Home  I>efense  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is 
composed  mostly  of  men  in  the  forties.  Bankers, 
manufacturers,  business  men  who  have  gone  into  the 
thing  with  a  grim  enthusiasm  that  bodes  ill  for  the 
Germans.  We  have  a  Regular  Army  Sergeant,  as 
instructor  and  our  bi-weekly  drills  are  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  And  yet  I  don't  suppose  more  than  a 
quarter  of  our  two  hundred-odd  members  could  run 


A  simple  exercise  that  will  help  to  put  you  in  shape  and  keep  you  there.  Position  One  with 
heels  together,  toes  pointed  outward,  hands  on  hips.  Position  Two,  heels  raised  and  knees  bent. 
Position  Three  with  heels  still  together,  bend  the  knees  as  far  as  possible,  keeping  the  body  erect 
and  at  the  same  time  extend  the  arms  horizontally.  Now  resume  Position  Two  and  then  Position 
One.    Pause  slightly  after  every  movement 


against   the   time   when   we,   too,   shall   be    needed? 

You  belong  to  the  Home  Defense  League?  Good! 
So  do  L  We  are  devoting  two  or  three  nights  a  week 
and  an  occasional  Sunday  to  learning  how  to  drill  and 
shoot.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But,  just  a  minute, 
aren't  we  getting  the  cart  and  the  horse  in  relatively 
wrong  positions? 

Let's  begin  at  the  beginning.  Drilling  and  shooting 
are  matters  of  intelligence.  Anybody  who  is  not  an 
absolute  idiot  can  learn  how  to  obey  orders  and  how 
to  handle  a  rifle  with  more  damage  to  the  enemy  than 
to  himself.  But  of  what  use  is  this  knowledge  unless 
he  is  physically  able  to  endure  trench  life?  And  most 
of  us  are  not. 


half  a  mile  or  get  through  a  day's  hike  to  save  their 
lives! 

Half  an  hour  a  day  devoted  to  intelligent  bodily 
exercise  would  make  of  these  willing ^t  unfit  patriots 
the  best  kind  of  material  for  Uncle  Sam's  armies.  And 
it  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

The  young  man  whose  portraits  illustrate  this  article 
is  a  fair  example  of  what  consistent  exercise  will  ac- 
complish. Deep  of  chest,  straight  backed,  narrow 
hipped,  he  is  a  splendid  type  of  the  perfectly  trained, 
well-balanced  fighting  machine  such  as  are  going  to 
win  this  war.  A  little  over  a  year  of  service  in  the 
United  States  Army,  where  the  setting  up  drill  is  an 
{Continued  on  page  6oo) 
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Position  One,  at  Left 

At  attention.     Heels  together  toes  pointed  outward 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.    Arms  hanging  natu- 
rally at  the  sides.    Keep  the  shoulders  well  back  and 
the  eyes  straight  to  the  front. 

Position  Two,  above 

Do  not  alter  the  position  of  the  feet,  except  to  raise  the 

heels  from  the  ground.    Drop  to  the  attitude  shown 

with  the  arms  rigid  and  the  finger  tips  spread  and 

firmly  planted. 


Position  Three 

Resting  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  fingers  (do  not 
put  your  palms  on  the 
ground)  kick  the  legs  out 
backwards  until  they  are 
straight.  Your  heels 
should  be  together  and 
your  weight  should  be  sup- 
ported on  fingers  and  toes. 
Now  resume  Position  Two 
without  lifting  your  fin- 
gers from  the  ground  and 
then  come  to  Position  One. 


important  part  of  the  daily  routine,  has  made  him. 
Before  enlisting  this  boy's  most  strenuous  exercise 
was  guiding  a  racing  car  and  nothing  short  of  fire  or 
flood  could  separate  him  from  his  downy  couch  be- 
foreeleven  a.  m.     He  was  the  mere  makings  of  a  man. 


But  now  his  big  brother  (who  writes  these  words) 
uses  a  telephone,  preferably  a  long  distance  one,  when 
he  has  occasion  to  deliver  himself  of  fraternal  ad- 
monishment. 
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Don't  make  the  mistake  of  over-estimating  your 
own  physical  worth  or  you  are  doomed  to  a  sad  awaken- 
ing. Before  deciding  that  you  are  in  the  pink  of  con- 
dition try  doing  the  simple  exercises  here  described 
fifteen  times  each.  If  they  tire  you  it  is  self-evident 
that  you  are  in  rather  poor  shape,  but  I  predict  that 
it  will  be  want  of  balance  rather  than  fatigue  that  will 
bother  you.  Your  muscular  development  may  be 
above  par,  but  if  your  muscles  have  not  been  trained 
to  work  in  harmony  you  are  of  little  use  as  a  soldier. 

In  planning  your  daily  exercises  you  can  not  do  better 
than  to  adopt  those  in  use  by  our  troops  since  each 
of  them  is  the  result  of  much  study.  The  two  shown 
here  were  selected  because  they  bring  into  play  every 
muscle  in  the  body  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
equilibrium. 

Give  fifteen  minutes  to  each  during  the  day  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  results.     Take  it  easy, 


don't  overdo  things  at  the  start,  and  by  the  time  you 
have  been  at  them  a  week  you  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish what  would  land  you  in  the  hospital  if  you 
tried  it  now.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  unless 
you  go  through  with  it  ^rry  </ay  your  efforts  are  wasted. 
Semi-occasional  exercises  are  not  of  the  slightest  value. 

Even  if  you  are  destined  never  to  see  service  in  the 
field,  the  setting  up  drill  is  a  mighty  good  habit  to 
form.    You  simply  cannot  fail  to  derive  benefit  from  it. 

If  you  belong  to  a  Home  Defense  organization  why 
not  suggest  that  one  drill  period  a  week  be  given  over 
to  this  sort  of  work  with  and  without  rifles?  It  is 
quite  as  important  a  part  of  military  training  at  are 
the  drill  regulations  and  the  manual  of  arms.  Not  so 
showy,  perhaps,  when  viewed  from  the  side  lines,  but 
it  makfs  nun — and  men  are  what  Uncle  Sam  wants. 

Are  You  Gettinj  Into  Shape? 


For  Ladies  Only 


WHAT  do  I  know  about  Women's  clothes.? 
Why,  bless  your  heart,  I  know  ali  about  *em! 
Editors,  you  know,  must  know  everything  about 
everything,  and  married  editors  in  good  standing  just 
naturally  know  more  than  that!  I  don't  mean  to  im- 
ply that  I  can  sit  down  and  use  up  a  full  column  of 
good  white  paper  raving  about 
fifteen  cents  worth  of  lingerie 
as  can  my  brothers  of  Fogue 
and  Harper's  Bazaar^  but  I  do 
claim  that  when  it  comes  to  a 
working  knowledge  of  what  a 
nuisance  the  ordinary  feminine 
garb  is  in  the  woods — I  am 
second  to  none.  And  so  I  was 
glad  to  get  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  California  readers  describ- 
ing the  Poorest  suit  for  women, 
a  garment  that  seems  to  have 
done  away  with  all  the  dis- 
advantageous features  of  or- 
dinary feminine  dress. 

As  may  be  seen  from  our 
drawings,  the  complete  suit 
consists  of  four  pieces — coat, 
skirt,  trousers,  and  shirt.  The 
coat  is  of  pleasing  design  with 


a  collar  that  may  be  buttoned  well  up  over  the  neck 
and  adjust^le  straps  by  means  of  which  the  sleeves 
may  be  drawn  snugly  to  the  wrist.  There  are  two 
commodious  pockets  and  the  coat  is  shaped  to  the 
waist  by  a  broad  belt. 

The  skirt  is  just  an  ordmary  one  cut  full  and  of 
convenient  length,  or  rather  shortness. 
It  buttons  down  the  front  to  the 
hem  and  is  intended  for  use  only 
where  a  skirtless  woman  would  be  the 
object  of  unpleasant  notice. 

It  is  the  trousers  that  make  the 
suit  of  particular  interest.  Cut  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  riding 
breeches  (except  that  the  fulness  is 
continued  to  just  below  the  knee), 
they  encase  the  whole  leg  and  form 
spats  over  the  shoes.  Fitting  snugly 
over  the  calf  and  ankle,  they  offer 
ample  protection  to  the  lower  leg 
while  the  fulness  above  permits  of 
unimpeded  activity. 

Coat,  skirt,  and  trousers  may  be 
had  in  Government  khaki  for  $10.75 
and  in  Corduroy  for  $19.00.     Hats 


{Continued  on  page  702) 
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Don't   Miss   Trapshooting's 
Biggest   Event 

August   20th    to   25th 

All  aboard  for  Chicago—the  i8th  Annual  Grand 
American  Handicaph-trapshooting's  greatest  classic. 
Clean  up  your  gun— get  your  eye  in  trim — ^and  pit 
your  skill  against  the  Country's  ''cracks/* 

Win  the  Nation's  Shooting  honors  and  the 
handsome  trophies  that  go  with  them. 

At  this  year's  biggest  and  best  event 
Conditions  Will  Be  Ideal 

The  tcmmamcnt  will  be  held  on  the  spacious  ^^roimds  of 
the  South  Shore  Country  Club — Chicago's  niiUion  dollar 
club  house.  Sixteen  trap^  wiU  spring  the  elusive  targets 
into  a  perfect  back  ground — QVtv  the  blue-green  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan* 

Get  Ready  Now 

Mii^^^  lip  your  mind  to  go — then  go!  Yriu  '11  i^et  five  days 
of  the  clea&estj  keenest  sport  you  ever  had  and  Jive  evenings 
amid  perfect  hotel  accommodations  and  the  no  limited  hospi- 
tal ity  an  d  ent  ertaimnen  t  o  f  Ch  ic  ago  *    1 1  *  s  a  t  ri  p  I  h  a  L '  s  a  t  reat . 

Write  Today  for  Particulars 

Address E*  Reed  Shaiier,  Secretary  hiter^lale  Association, 
219  Giltart  Ave.,  Pittsburgh*  or  Sjjtjrting  Powder  Division. 

E.  L  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co. 


Wilmington 


Dela 


ware 


The  Editor  of  FOLLOWINQ  THB  BALL  wiU  give  you  full  information 
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to  match  are  75  cents  in  khaki  and  ten  cents  more 
in  the  heavier  material,  while  shirts  of  the  type  illus- 
trated cost  $1.50  in  cotton  and  ^3.50  in  pongee. 

So  far  as  mere  man  can  judge  of  these  things  it 
appears  to  be  an  exceptionally  sensible  and  practical 
outfit  for  the  outdoor  woman  and  the  photograph  re- 
produced herewith  bears  emphatic,  if  silent,  witness  that 
it  is  not  at  all  displeasing  to  the  eye. 

No  Pegs  Necessary 

TTAVE  you  ever  gone  into  camp  after  a  long  day's 
A  ±  hike  through  the  winter  woods  and  found  the 
ground  frozen  as  hard  as  a  rock?  Of  course  you  have! 
You  have  made  several  strenuous  but  entirely  un- 
successful attempts  to  drive  a  peg  and  you  have  ar^ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  wasn't  worth  while  to 
thaw  out  the  ground  and  so  you  have  ended  by  pitch- 
ing your  tent  in  a  makeshift  manner,  trusting  to  the 
weight  of  stones  and 
duffle  to  keep  it  in 
place. 

And  of  course,  just 
as  you  were  soundly 
asleep  it  began  to 
blow  like  sixty  and 
the  whole  shooting 
match  came  down  on 
you!  You  crawled 
out  of  your  nice 
warm  blankets  and 
went  to  work  out 
there  in  the  pitch 
dark  and  the  driving 
snow. 

Live  and  learn. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Penning- 
ton comes  to  the 
rescue  with  the  fol- 
lowing  ingenious 
method  of  pitching  a  tent  without  the  use  of  pegs  or 
weights.  It  can  be  used  only  when  the  tent  is  provided 
with  a  sewn-in  sod  cloth,  but  as  this  is  true  of  most 
light  sporting  tents  the  idea  is  bound  to  be  of  general 
interest. 

**lt  is  done,"  writes  Mr.  Pennington,  "by  drawing 
the  poles  upholding  the  ridge  pole  inside  two  poles 
slipped  through  loops  along  the  lower  side  edges  of  the 
tent.  The  sod  cloth  holds  the  sides  in  and  the  whole 
makes  a  solid  truss  which  will  resist  a  strong  wind." 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  drawing  the  process  is  ex- 
tremely simple  and  is  much  more  convenient  than 
pegging.  A  tent  may  be  set  up  thus  on  a  flat  rock  or 
on  frozen  ground — and  set  up  to  stay — with  no  trouble 
at  all. 

Accept  our  thanks,  Mr.  Pennington,  for  your  sug- 
gestion! 

Kipling's  Woodcraft 

THE  best  stories  are  never  written.  Not  because 
they  don't  happen — they  are  happening  every 
day  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — but  because  the 
men  who  have  the  really  great  adventures,  the  big 
Red  Letter  Romances,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  hopelessly 


No  pegs  and  no  weights  are  needed  to  pitch  your  tent  by  this 
method.    And  it  will  stay  up 


incapable  of  telling  the  yarn.  Their  lives  are  so  filled 
with  unusual  events  that  the  uncommon  has  become, 
for  them,  the  commonest  of  things.  They  have  lost 
the  story  sense. 

The  chronicles  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted 
Police,  for  instance,  will  dismiss  with  a  few  matter  of 
fact  lines  a  record  of  almost  incredible  heroism,  pri- 
vation, and  adventure  covering  a  period  of  perhaps 
two  months.  Private  Smith  was  ordered  to  get  a 
certain  criminal  alkd  he  got  him.  There  are  the  facts. 
What  if  he  did  track  his  quarry  over  miles  of  trackless 
snowP  What  if  he  went  alone  and  afoot  through  raging 
blizzards  without  food  or  shelter?  What  if  he  did 
brave  untold  dangers  and  hardships  —  A/  got  his  man! 
There  is  no  story  —  it's  all  in  the  day's  work.  I 
know  a  man  who  fought  an  angry  African  elephant 
with  his  naked  hands.  I  know  another  who  walked 
twelve  hundred  miles  over  the  Arctic  ice  limng  on  the 
land!    You  couldn't  get  a  story  out  of  either  of  them 

with  a  pick    axe! 

The  result  of  this 
state  of  aflPairs  is  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  our 
adventure  literature 
is  either  second- 
hand (and  the  worse 
for  it)  or  pure  bunk. 
Fenimore  Cooper, 
for  instance,  is  read- 
a  b  1  y  entertaining 
provided  the  reader 
has  no  acquaintance 
whatever  with  wood- 
craft, marksmanship 
or  the  American  In- 
dian. To  him  who 
is  at  all  versed  in  any 
of  these  subjects  the 
Leather  Stocking 
Tales  are  silly  drivcL 
Once  in  a  literary  age,  however,  there  arises  a  man 
to  whom  it  is  given  not  only  to  live  stories  but  to  be 
able  to  recognize  them  as  such  and  to  write  them. 
Such  a  one  is  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Who  can  read  The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men^  and  doubt 
that  the  author  has  hunted  and  fished  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  ?  No  sportsman  can  challenge  his 
knowledge  of  rod  or  gun. 

His  stories  are  full  of  incident,  full  of  details  that 
prove  the  truth  of  what  he  writes.  Do  you  know  his 
Lost  Legion}  Then  perhaps  you  will  recall  this  quota- 
tion: "'Queer  that  we  can't  smell  the  horses':  said 
the  Major,  damping  his  fingers  and  rubbing  his  nose 
as  he  snufFed  up  wind." 

A  mere  incident  with  no  bearing  on  the  talc  yet 
sound  woodcraft  for  all  that.  If  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  is  not  kept  moist  the  sense  of  smell 
is  blunted.  When  dogs  run  over  dusty  ground,  or  over 
ground  recently  burnt,  where  the  ashes  are  still  dry 
and  powdery,  they  are  thrown  off  the  scent. 

Kipling  knew  his  woodcraft  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
being  sure  of  the  soundness  of  that  which  he  used. 

(Continued  on  page  704)^-^  t 
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Write  for  these  two  books 
which  tell  all  about  this 
interesting^  and  profitable 
work.  "Game  Farming 
for  Profit  and  Pleasure"  is 
sent  free  on  request  It  treats 
of  the  subject  as  a  whole;  describes 
the  many  game  birds,  tells  of  their 
food  and  habits,  etc.  "American 
Pheasant  Breeding  and  Shooting"  is 
sent  on  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps.  It 
is  a  complete  manual  on  the 
>  subject. 

BElipULES  JPOWDBJl  CO, 

•"^"TMwkct  Street 
Wil 


America'a  Finest  Canoe 

Speed,  lightness  and  beautiful  finish  combined 
to  the  biffbest  decree.    Write  for  free  catalog  showlnflr 
the  many  distinctive  features  of  the  Radnewts, 
Racine  Boat  Company,  DcpU  **»    RacJiie.  Wia, 


ERE'S  that 
^^■11  Baby  Crab 

-the  Wiggler  that  *  s 
Fish-Sure,  100%  Snag- 
less  and  98%  Weedless. 


Ank  Your  Dealer 
JillNEtff£DDON'ISONr 


Mill. 


TenU  and 
Abercrombie 

The  best  known  name  that  a  tent  can  bear 
is  "Abercrombie."  An  "Abercrombie"  ttnC 
is  the  aristocrat  of  them  all  because  it  is  made 
by  a  practical  sportsman  who  knows  camping 
needa,  and  who  has  himself  worked  out 
designs  from  actual  experience,  and  who  won't 
use  anything  but  the  best  materials  and 
workmanship. 

"I  know  what  it  means  to  a  man,"  says 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  "to  be  twenty-five  miles 
away  from  any  living  help  and  to  have  camp 
equipment  go  back  on  him.  Therefore,  so  far 
as  I  can  prevent  it  by  honest  manufacture 
and  correct  design,  I  don't  intend  to  have  any 
of  my  tent*  fail  a  man  at  some  crucial  time." 

Dealers  Will  Be  Given 
Exclusive  Territory 

Detnand  for  AbtrcrtJiablc  tenti,_  camp  outfita  and 
■porUman'i  clothing  ha»  douhled  in  the  past  year. 
Dealm  ere  needed  in  at  Icait  40  citirt  in  the  United 
St&lei  to  distribute  Abercrombie  merchandiK*  Kk- 
chuivc  rightm  will  be  aiven  to  hiKh-fradc  eoncwm. 
The  Abercrombie  line  i»  the  ouutandine  one  of  iti 
kind  in  the  United  State*. 

We  siiaB"t  a  letter  a  iking  us  for  term*  and  detailed 
mformation.     Thi»  it  a  gEauine  paying  opportunity, 

DAVID  T.   ABERCROMBIE   CO. 

Divition  of  Baker,  MnttAy  dt  Imbrie^  Inc. 
10-15-17  Warren  Str»«t  New  York  City 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

VON  LENOERKE  A  AXTOINE 

12ft- 132  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  Cbicsffo.  lU. 

J.  T    FAaRELLY 

aofl  JetT^rflon  Av«?iiue,  Detroit,  Mkb. 

«pino  UARNEaa  co. 
307  NJarkftt  Siroot,  San  Ftaacliico.  Call*. 
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Complete  information  will  be 
furnished  upon  request.  The 
coupon  on  page  710  may  be 
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A  Duck  of  a  Duck  Boat  (3) 

PRETTY  soon  those  of  us  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  not  shooting  Germans  will  want  to 
take  a  shot  at  the  ducks. 
Many  of  us  will  want  duck  boats. 


Ideal  for  duck  shooting,  the  Mullins  duck  boat  is 

also  excellent  for  fishing.     As  a  general  utility 

craft  it  has  few  equals 

One  of  us,  at  least,  knows  what  boat  he  wants,  why 
he  wants  it,  and  where  to  get  it. 

The  boat  is  the  "Get  There,"  made  by  the  W.  H. 
Mullins  Company  and  it  i^  the  best  that  has  as  yet 
come  to  my  notice. 

Made  of  pressed  steel  throughout  it  is  exceedingly 
strong  and  serviceable.  It  is  fourteen  feet  long,  has 
a  beam  of  thirty-six  inches,  no  draught  to  speak  of, 
and  weighs  only  one  hundred  pounds. 

Under  the  bow  and  stern  decks  are  watertight  bulk- 
heads of  sufficient  size  to  support  three  men  should  the 
boat  capsize. 

The  regular  equipment  includes  a  floor  grating,  oars 
and  oarlocks,  a  movable  seat,  and  a  paddle. 

The  boat  is  painted  a  dead  grass  color  which  makes  it 
practically  invisible  and  sells  for  the  low  price  of  ^25.00. 

The  "Get  There"  may  be  rigged  for  sailing  by  the 
addition  of  a  leg  o'mutton  sail,  a  folding  ccnterboard 
and  a  rudder. 

If  there  is  a  better  boat  for  the  duck  hunter  I  have 
yet  to  find  it. 


OUTING  service  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  reader.  The  editor 
will  be  glad  to  recommend  reli- 
able sporting  goods  and  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  out- 
door life  and  recreation 


Pocket  Protection  (4) 

ALL  fishermen  are  philosophers  and,  being  such, 
'  they  take  things  as  they  find  them.  ♦  If  he  is 
whipping  a  stream  when  a  shower  comes  up  your 
average  angler  will  turn  his  pipe  upside  down,  make 
a  few  mild  comments  on  the  weather,  and  proceed  to 
take  his  soaking  like  a  little  man.  Which,  of  course, 
is  as  it  should  be. 

Unfortunately,      however,  F 

the  human  body  is  not 
philosophic.  Water  is  water 
and  there  are  such  things  as 
rheumatism  and  colds  and 
pneumonia  and  so,  very  fre- 
quently the  body  pays  for  the 
sportsmanship  of  the  mind. 
In  the  illustrations  herewith 
is  shown  the  Johnson  Outing 
Cape  which  makes  the  pos- 
sessor quite  independent  of 
weather  conditions.  It  is 
made  of  either  cotton  or  silk, 
rubber  lined,  and  when  in  use 

(Continued  on  page  706) 


At   the   right   is   shown   the 

Johnson  Cape   in   use.       It 

offers     complete     protection 

from  the  waist  up 


Below  is  the  cape  folded — a 
seven  ounce  package  that 
takes  up  scarcely  any  room 
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FISHERMEN!! 

This  Is  Your  Last 
Chance 

To  get  this  Rod 
and  a  year  of 

ALL 
OUTDOORS 

for  $L50 

Beginning  October 
1st,  the  price  o(  All 
Outdoors  will  be 
raised  from  ^i.oo  to 
$1.50  per  year.  After 
that  date  we  shall  no 
longer  be  able  to  make  this 
special  offer. 

This  is  the  famous  V-D.  steel 
fishing  rod.  It  is  8  feet  in  length, 
has  three  joints  and  a  butt. 
Enameled  in  black.  Mounted 
with  German  Silver  three  ring 
offset.  Put  up  in  partitioned 
cloth  bag. 

Do  not  delay  sending  in  your 
order  as  our  stock  is  limited,  and 
we  may  be  obliged  to  disappoint 
you. 

SEE     THE     COUPON 


ALL  OUTDOORS,  Inc. 

145  WMt  J6th  St.,  New  York: 

Send  me  prepaid  the  V-D  steel  fishing  rod  and  twelve 
months  of  All  Outdoors.  1  enclose  $1.50  with  the  un- 
derstanding if  every  thing  is  not  satisfactory  I  may  re- 
turn the  rod  and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 


Name 

Pcft  Office  . 
Street 


SUte. 


I  Catch 
BIG   Fish! 

St>  can  you.  Professionals, 
amateurs,  woinen  and 
children  even-tvhere  are 
making  record  catches  of  all  kinds  of 
game  fLsh»  trolling  or  casting,  with  tny 

SusH 

Xango^innow 

RoKUUred  Tr«de  M^rk 

—the  liveliest  bait  that  floats.  It 
wigi^lc.^,  dive;  and  swims  like  a  minnow 
in  action.  If  there's  a  game  fish  in  the 
wa'er  it  will  get  it — from  bass  in 
muskahinge. 

Practically  weed  less.  Floats  when  idi^.  Won't 
catch  on  bottom. 

Enamck-c!  in  brilliant  colors  on  wood, 
Eirh  p.^cked  in  nr.it  box.  Our  Ridiatit  Bait 
i^luus  at  night— that's  when  tlic  big  ones  fet-d. 


At  your  clea]er*»  or  sent 
directr  poitpaid -^ stamp* 
or    rnoney    order  —  ea^h* 

Four  assorted,  in  brilliant  colors,  $3.{}0 


75' 


Arct'pt   no  siilistitutcs.      There  is  only  one 
Rnsh  Tango  Minnuw  and  1  own  the  patents. 

T\i?  A  T  t?T?  Q    My  Seilinit  Ptan  i«  r*rw  gener- 
lIiJjJ±Ld£dM\iD    oHj,.    Send  for  it  TODAY.    A*k 

unur  Jobber   for   bt^utifuUa    UtHuiirapheni   CvunttT 
Dijplay. 


953  Rush  Bldg> 


RUSH 

Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Tf,"  r-^h  Tariff  It 

.^fiHiitittr  i*  thr 
''iTigfna'  ^Trirfjrfrfnqi.  ftir- 
ina^  wtiftfiUr  imit,-  f"'fif 
covered  by  patrnt*,  In^fw^^/^tT  tJ'eUe*  flttf |g  fjalgwti. 


THB  OPEN  ROAD  will 


yaur  Mot<»'  nn^  Trav< 


'tii^fgjf^-Google 
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it  protects  the  body  from  the  waist  up  without  imped- 
ing the  free  use  of  the  arms  in  any  way.  A  series  of  but- 
tons at  the  throat  insures  a  snug  fit  to  any  sized  neck 
and  a  single  button  in  the  front  prevents  the  edges 
from  separating. 

The  cape  weighs  exactly  seven  ounces  and  is  priced 
from  ^2.00  to  ^2.50,  depending  upon  the  material 
from  which  it  is  made.  It  will  be  found  quite  as  use- 
ful to  the  golfer,  motor  cyclist,  and  trap  shooter  as  to 
the  fisherman. 

When  the  cape  is  folded,  it  measures  two  by  six 
inches,  a  package  that  takes  up  much  less  room  in 
your  hip  pocket  than  a  flask  and  is  infinitely  better 
for  you. 

The  All-Season  Tent  (5) 

T  HAVE  used  the  Dan  Beard  tent  here  illustrated 
•^  when  the  snow  lay  two  feet  deep  on  level  ground 
and  it  has  been  my  home  when  the  mercury  was  doing 
its  daindest  to  climb  out  of  the  tube.  In  both  cases 
I  have  been  perfectly  comfortable. 

A  little  study  of  the  illustration  will  explain  this 
seeming  paradox.  The  whole  front  of  the  Dan  Beard 
may  be  raised  and  extended  in  front  as  an  awning  and 
therein  lies  the  secret]^of  its  adaptability.    When  the 


The  Dan  Beard  tent  is  comfortable  winter  or- summer 

weather  is  frigid  you  have  only  to  extend  this  awning, 
build  a  good  fire  against  back  logs  directly  in  front  of 
it,  and  your  tent  has  become  a  huge  canvas  oven.  Just 
exactly  as  the  sloping  sides  of  your  camp  baker  catch 
the  heat  of  an  open  fire  so  do  the  roof  and  walls  of  the 
Dan  Beard  imprison  and  reflect  the  heat,  with  the 
result  that  you  are  as  toasty  and  comfortable  as  can  be 
even  in  zero  weather. 

In  summer  keep  your  awning  front  extended  dur- 
ing the  day  for  the  shade's  sake,  but  at  night  throw 
it  back  over  the  ridge,  let  down  your  bobbinet  cur- 
tain, and  you  have  all  the  air  there  is.  It  is  well  to 
order  your  tent  with  two  screen-covered  windows,  one 
under  each  peak  in  order  to  provide  for  circulation  of  air. 
^.  If  a  storm  should  attack  you  from  the  front  let 
down  the  awning  front,  peg  it  down,  tie  the  tapes  at 
the  sides,  and  you  can  laugh  at  the  weather. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  leave  my  Dan  Beard  un- 
tenanted for  as  long  as  two  months  in  the  dead  of 
winter.     High  winds  and  deep  snows  were  plentiful 


during  that  period,  but  the  tent  came  through  the  ordeal 
without  a  scratch. 

This  type  of  tent  (a  creation  of  Raker,  Murray  and 
Imbrie),  comes  in  sizes  from  7  x  4H  to  9  x  7  feet  and 
weighs  from  7^  to  i6V$  pounds,  depending  upon  the 
size  and  the  material  used.  It  will  accommodate  from 
two  to  four  people  comfortably. 

The  Dan  Beard  shown  in  our  photograph  was 
pitched  on  a  particularly  dark  night  in  the  pouring 
rain,  which  accounts  for  the  system  of  guy  ropes. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  tent  may  be  sus- 
pended between  two  trees  or  hung  from  a  ridge  pole 
supported  by  forked  poles. 

Coasting  the  C!ombers  (6) 

SURF  coasting  is  a  product  of  Hawaii.  It  is  one 
of  the  good  things  imported  from  our  Island 
Territory  along  with  pineapples,  grass  skirts,  and  caba- 
ret singers.  In  fact,  it  has  a  shade  the  advantage  over 
these  other  attractions,  for  pineapples  give  some 
people  a  pain  and  so  do  G.  S.  and  C  S.,  but  surf 
coasting  is  pure  sport  with  no  after  effects. 

There  are  few  things  more  exhilarating  than  to 
come  rushing  to  the  beach  at  express  train  speed  atop 
a  foam-crested  breaker  and  the  universal  appeal  of  the 
game  is  attested  by  its  tremendous  popularity  along 
our  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Nelsen  surf-board  is 
our  American  adaptation 
of  the  Hawaiian  original. 
It  consists  of  a  board  from 
three  to  four  feet  long, 
canvas-covered  and  term- 
inating at  one  end  in  a 
water-tight  metal  compart- 
ment. The  bather  swims 
out  to  the  surf  line  pushing 
the  board  before  him,  turns 
about  facing  the  beach,  gets 
a  good  grip,  and  stretches 
himself  along  the  length  of 
the  coaster.  The  first  big 
comber  picks  him  up  and 
delivers  him  high  and  dry 
with  a  speed  that  will  make 
his  head  swim.  It's  great 
sport. 

The  Nelsen  board  comes 
from  Long  Beach,  CaHfomia 
and  at  this  writing  the 
supply  of  the  Eastern  agent  is  low.  Because  of  the 
present  freight  congestion  it  takes  several  weeks  to 
make  deliveries — therefore,  if  you  want  to  get  into  the 
swim — do  it  now. 

The  coaster  may  be  had  either  plain  or  canvas-covered 
and  ranges  in  price  from  ^2.25  to  ^7.50,  according  to 
length. 

The  Non-Skid  Sole  (7) 

I  DON'T  suppose  that  there  is  any  one  thing  that 
can  happen  to  us  mortals  that  is  more  pregnant 
with  misfortune  than  the  human  skid. 
You  are  standing  on  a  rock — about  you  are  rushing 


The     Nelsen     Coaster 
adds  fun  to  surf  bathing 


{Continu4d  on  page  708) 
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Leading  Professionals 
and  Experts  Say 

Munc'l  Metal  Clubs  are  more  re  si  lie  nt  and 
drive  farther  ^han  iron  clubs,  and  that  their 
everlasting  brightness  adds  confidence  that 
pays, 

Tbry  are  made  of  Mood  Melal^  the  d7  pcf  c^dl  aickel. 
ailD^rthat  is  Htronff  at  steel  and  ;^b9pluicly  nqn-cortiOKist. 

Write  for  ijlustrutptl  booklet  on  tKe  onl>r  dubs  that  st^y 
bdjjhL.    It  wiil  livlf.*  yoa  to  m*il&e  ^  betttT  Bcore, 

Write  for  ffoitr  copy  today 

BAYONNE  CASTING   CO. 

6  OAK  ST.  BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Fuji  rtfij;  in  aUi^ek  by  clyb  r>roreffilorui.la  and 

Low  &  Hqgbea,  14  felaat  AUii  &t.,  N.  Y.  C 

^>wt  FAK\  tloK  Schwl  \2^  \V«-it  Ti^IhI  St.  Jf.  V.  O 

i.  e.  WMhP  A  Cak,  Zb  So.  Dca^rborn  ^t.,  Chltak({r>JU 


Mr.  MOTOR  BOAT  OWNER  I 

AXIMIZe 

""■EXHAUST- 

STC^I'    the  noisy    "pop, 
pop"  that  prevents  con- 
versation in  your  boat,  and 
niak(<  shore  folks  wish  you'd 
hit  a  rock  ]     Have  silence — and 
friends— by  putting  on  the  Maxim  Silencer. 

MAXIM  ."STt  SILENCER 

Completelj  Stops  the  'Top" !  ^^a|>^ 
No  Btick  Pressure       ^XP 

Cousin  to  the  famous  Maxim  Gun  Silencer.  In- 
expensive, fully  guaranteed — and  a  joy  to  your 
soul  when  you  get  it  1  If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
write  for  full  description,  giving  number  and  di- 
ameter of  your  cylinders  and  size  of  exhaust  outlet. 

Get  This  Interesting  Book 

**5)ea    Craft    Suggestions   and    Supplies" — 216 

pages  ;  full  of  useful   hints  on   Ground   Tackle, 

Compasses.  Steering  Gear.  etc.    Mailed  only  on 

receipt  of  25  cents.    Well  worth  having. 

World's  Largest  Marine  Hardware  Manufacturers 

^^■-     IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  OUR  KIND 


Are 
You  Ready? 

WHEN  the  gulls  sail  screaming  and  the 
surf  rolls  in — that's  the  time  for  you 
and  your  Abbey  &  Imbrie  Fishing  Tackle. 

Get  ready  for  it  now.  Go  to  the  dealer 
near  you  who  sells  "Fishing  Tackle  that's  Fit 
for  Fishing"  under  the  Abbey  &  Imbrie  Sign 
of  the  Leaping  Dolphin.  Pick  fi^om  his 
stock  those  Abbey  &  Imbrie  rods,  reels  and 
lines  that  fill  your  individual  needs.  They've 
made  good  for  fishermen  generations  back. 
They'll  make  good  for  you. 

ALW^tnorie 

is  the  output  of  specialists,  sold  by  dealers 
who  know  how  well  deserved  is  the 
Abbey  &  Imbrie  reputation. 

Our  Catalog  O  U  an  angler's  manual  brimful  of 
fUhing  facts.    Writa  for  it  today. 


ABBEY  &  IMBRIE 

15-17  Warren  Street 
NEW    YORK  CITY 


7 ».  MAIN  ST.,  MIDDLBTOWN.  COMH.  ^^  ^ 

See  THB  COUNCIL  FIRE  for  solution  of  yOur  shoottng*  fishing  and  camiring  problems.    O 
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waters — and  you  have  just  made  a  rather  neat  cast 
up-stream.  There  is  a  prismatic  flash  and  your  fly 
goes  the  way  of  all  good  flics.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  you  move  your  foot  half  an  inch.  Splash! 
Fish  gone,  tip  gone,  temper  gone!  Or  perhaps  you  are 
in  town — the  prettiest  girl  in  seven  states  is  out  there 
in  the  rain;  you  hasten  toward  her  with  gallant  um- 
brella poised. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  you  begin  in  your  best  go-to- 
meeting  manner  and  then — of  course,  it  happens! 
Oh,  there  are  a  thousand  different  ways  in  which  you 
can  lose  your  balance,  your  dignity,  your  opportu- 
nity, and  your  claim  to  human  sympathy — ^when  your 
foot  slips! 

And  so,  of  course,  you  will  rejoice  with  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  have  found  the  shoe  sole  that  cannot  be 
made  to  slip.  It  is  called  Neolin  and  I  have  tried  it 
on  drenched  pavements,  on  slimy  rock,  even  on  wet 
porcelain,  and  it  grips  them  all  as  a  mule's  feet  grip  the 
ground.  I  would  undertake  to  carry  a  basket  of  eggs 
over,  a  glass  mountain  if  my  feet  were  shod  with 
Neolin. 

Nor  is  this  non-skid  quality  its  only  virtue.  It 
wears  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  best  grades  of 
leather,  it  is  tough,  pliable,  easy  on  the  feet,  and 
squeakless.  Furthermore,  it  is  moisture  proof  and  no 
amount  of  soaking  will  harm  it.  What  more  can  you 
ask  of  a  sole? 

Neolin  comes  in  brown  or  white.  It  is  springy 
enough  to  aflPord  perfect  comfort  on  city  pavements  and 
it  has  all  the  qualities  that  make  for  foot  saving  in  the 
open. 

For  fishermen  it  is  of  especial  interest.  You  know 
the  ordinary  wading  boot.  Clumsy,  uncomfortable* 
with  a  sole  as  thick  as  a  London  fog  and  enough  hob 
nails  to  sink  a  battle-ship.  Well,  try  a  pair  of  high 
canvas  bathing  shoes  soled  with  Neolin — and  forget 
your  feet. 

The  Shot-Gun  Shock  Absorber  (8) 

IF  you  have  a  sore  shoulder  you  can't  shoot.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  you  will  necessarily  miss 
your  mark,  but  you  can't  for  the  life  of  you  shoot 
lonsistentlyt  which,  after  all,  is  the  only  standard  of 
marksmanship. 

You  may  be  physically  able  to  withstand  any 
amount  of  pain  and  the  bruise  on  your  shoulder  may  be 
ever  so  slight — it  makes  no  difference — for  in  such  case 
your  imagination  will  play  you  false.  That  same 
treacherous  imagination  that  causes  you  to  jerk  back 
your  head  when  the  dentist  touches  a  perfectly  sound 
tooth  with  the  drill  will  make  you  flinch  every  time 
your  finger  presses  the  trigger. 


Many  a  promising  shot  has  been  lost  to  the  sport 
because  of  a  muscle  bruise  that  in  itself  didn't  amount 
to  a  hill  of  beans. 

The  answer  is  a  recoil  pad  and  in  this  particular 
instance  it  is  the  Red  manufactured  by  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company.  It  is,  of  course,  made  of  rubber 
and  may  be  had  in  sizes  to  slip  snugly  over  any  stand- 
ard gun  butt.  The  boot  contains  a  series  of  rubber 
tubes  running  transversely. 

These  form  a  pocket  of  air  between  the  shooter's 
shoulder  and  his  gun  which  takes  up  so  much  of  the 
recoil  that  what  is  left  is  negligible. 

I  have  used  the  Red  with  the  heaviest  of  loads  with 
perfect  satisfaction. 

Sleep  in  Comfort  (9) 

THOMAS  HOOD  died  in  1845  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Air  Goods  Company  was  not  established  until 
1 89 1.  Were  it  not  for  these  undeniable  facts  I  should 
incline  to  the  belief  that  Thomas  had  been  experiment- 
ing with  outdoor  beds.  I  can  picture  the  good  poet 
arising  from  a  night  passed  on  his  first  self-made  bed 


The  Perfection  Sleeping  Pocket  when  deflated  and 
rolled.   Easily  carried  on  the  pack  sack 

of  boughs.     He  picks  stray  ends  of  timber  from  his 
person,  reaches  for  writing  material  and  dashes  oflf — 
''He  lies  like  a  hedgehog  rolled  up  the  wrong  way. 
Tormenting  himself  with  his  prickles." 
(Continued  on  page  7 to 


You  need  no  pump  with 
the  Perfection.  Your  lungs 
will  do  the  trick  in  a  jiffy. 
Note  the  air  pillow — a  great 
comfort 
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SMITH 
GUNS 


They  never 
shoot  loose! 


What's  What  in 


ftA  h:  C,  S^mltli  OiJD  worth  bLnvlnur  ta  tl»*  nbrwif  pcrTectSnfi  <i1 
lUi  lEtfch^irilatLl  rcnTWtnff*— tt*  Iftrste,  well  su[H>cirtjfSil 


Wimi _.  , 

It*  varkiiuuvbip'    ,_  „ ...„_. 

t»e9rlrup»— U3ie  IcMiftti.  itrooti  fnnrwi^the  Aim  [fid  ccwfcinff  devi™-— tho 
Id^T^rfilnc-Qulrlt  buaiDCT— &ful  Its  utood^tni  dculita  tnti%  ibKt  mit^ 
tnAi.(c4l|/  tflJcci  fipi  Kit  weftT. 

^mlth  r#tiM  lutvv  bfen  i»t«d  ov«r  &  iwnrjd  at  Z3  yan  luid 
tlMir  AtcrllJiff  boiMwiy  of  e<io*tjTicUoa  ta  fjusous. 

Thfy  maiE«  Iq  imIcc  from  ^.12.50  to  fl  .000.  Fultfm  Onm  ooat 
frcUB  I2'J.60  Ui  %27  fifi  Thciw  are  aH  Qnyity  (tuiw  with  a  fCtuu-KD- 
tec.  m»(|«  by  the  Hunter  Armj  Cci„  Inr..  wtioae  artistic  cttUlocuo 
evfin'  avDf  1«nuui  vrUl  uka  a  Liwa  tiit«rflPt  Iq    Sewl  for  It  toour. 

THE  HUNTER   ARMS   CO.,  Inc.,        -       3S-SS  Hubbard   Street,  Fultan,  N.  Y, 


MICHIGAN  DOPE-Keepi  Motqnitof  f  Awaj 


"Tblft  la  I  he  DofHt  tb«t  killed  fiitb«r--L«t^a  gnf  a  maTvo 

Ml0iilin.li  4n(m  vltt  ff1ir«  j^ou  comfort  wliUe  Oahfnc, 
hucUJw  or  cvDplng.     Send  for  olrmiltr^ 
Poitpiild.    I  ot,  can.  3S  oMita,  4  em.  ttn  60  eenCL 
Alio  ouule  In  t^sAU!  lona  la  flt,  veit  pMSkmi. 

THE  BRILLIANT  SEARCKLIOKT  MFQ.  CO* 
,  Si.  [Hilutti,  MIA  a.*  U.  S-  A. 


DRIVE  DILL  CARE  4WAV 


Here  Is  a  book  any  man  can 

enjoy.  No  matter  how  old  or 
h<iw  youQif  vou  are,  you  will  find 
someLhitig  in  tbls  boolt  that  will 
m&ke  you  live,  yes.  really  make 
you  throb  with  Dew  11  Ce  for  oqa 
ff^qqinifi  fit  leasL 

The  reading  of  this  book  tiaa  re- 
jnvfnated  lots  of  "tired  busJuefii 
inen."^  Wdte  ufl  for  your  copy— Just 
dBiTie  ^Qd  address.  The  book  is  free, 

SOUTH   BEND  BAIT  COMPANY 

mil  CfMtM  Mvmwm 


This  Book  Will  Do  It 


FRISBIE  MOTOR  WINS 

This  ia  th"  thrf!<"-cvliad<*T  MOTOR  that  won  for  ^t^. 
W.  E.  Little's  3(3-ft.  cTuisrr  '  LXJETTA""  the  Ninth  An- 
nual Race  of  the  NEW  YORK  MOTOR  BOAT  CLUB, 
New  York  to  Albany  and  return. 


CfliBder 

ll.fi  B.F. 
ILti».  If  IttliDttm 

r,  lo. 

J.i^hFlh  wltli 

isH  in. 
Welpbtwlth 


WONT>ERFUL  IJEM  ON  STRATI  ON  OP 
POWER .  REM  A  111  LI  T  Y  *  ENDU  RANCE 

This  Friabie  ^^r^'Einder  aevet  missed  a  itmke;  nevtr 
Iw-sitated  for  a  niiniUe  over  tht  entire  course  of  270 
miJeB.      N^ot  an  adfiistment  was  necessary - 

SH£  HAD  KER  WORK  TO  DO  AMD  SHE  DID  tT 

WILLINGLY      FHISBIES  Al.WALYS  DO* 

THEY  ARE  RItiHT 

This  race  onr:-e   mire   hwara  out  our  atatemcni—The 

FRISBIE  will  take  you  safely   there  and  bring  you 

ho  [HP  Rj^ain. 

THIS  IS  WHY  FRISBIE— The    Friendly  Motor 
J»  girowlAd  In  dejTiaad 

THE  FRISBIE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

£  CetilBT  Street  M1DDLET0WN<  CONIN. 


The  Editor  of  FOLLOWINQ  TUB  BALL  will  give  you  fuU  informatioa  •boutTafi^oat^oor^ — -^ 
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By   and    by   someone   introduces  Thomas   to   the  and   all  whose  diet   is  restricted,   find   it  welcome." 

Perfection  Sleeping  Pocket  with  this  result —  I  don't  doubt  it. 

'•O  bed!  0  bed!  delicious  bed!                           ^^  And  now  listen  to  the  verdict  of  one  who  is  neither 

That  heaven  upon  earth  to  the  weary  head!"  infantile  nor  exactly  senile,  who  is  not  at  all  an  invalid. 

Can   you    beat    that   for   circumstantial   evidence?  seldom,  if  ever,  convalesces,  and  whose  diet  is  so  far 

And  yet,  as  I  say,  Tom  Hood  died  in  1845  and  the  from  being  restricted  that  his  salary  barely  suffices  to 

makers  of  the  Perfection   Sleeping  Pocket  are   alive  satisfy  his  appetite, 

now— and  very  much  alive.  Maltoat  Biscuits  are  great! 

The   pocket    consists  of  a   sleeping   bag   made   of  They  are  palatable,  exceptionally  so,  whether  eaten 

waterproof  material  and   lined  with   flannel.     Along  dry  or  crumbled   in  soup  or  milk.    They  are  easily 

one  edge  are  a  series  of  snap  fasteners  which  not  only  carried.    The  carton  in  which  they  are  packed  is  small, 

permit  of  quick  egress  in  rase  of  emergency  but  allow  compact,  and  light. 

the  bag  to  be  opened  wide  for  airing  and  cleaning  They  are   more   than   ordinarily   nutritious.    They 

purposes.    Attached  to  this  bag  and  forming  a  unit  are  easily  digested  and  are  miUly  laxative.    In  short, 

with  it  is  another  bag  into  which  the  air  mattress  Maltoat    Biscuits    possess    all    the   qualities   that  arc 

exactly  fits.    The  whole  when  deflated  and  rolled  forms  most  desirable  in  outdoor  fare, 

a  bundle  8  by  25  inches  which  weighs  16  pounds.  As  the  name  implies  they  are  made  from  barley 

The  mattress  diflPers  from  those  used  in  most  air  malt  and  oats  and  they  arc  quite  free  from  flavoring 

beds  in  two  important  particulars  both  designed  to  extracts,  artificial  coloring,  or  harmful  matter, 

reduce  bulk  and  weight.    It  does  not  extend  the  full  That  they  are  rich  in  the  elements  that  go  to  make 

length  of  the  bag  but  only  to  just  below  the  knees  of  a  well  balanced,  wholesome  food  may  be  seen  from  the 

the  sleeper  and  it  tapers  in  thickness  from  head  to  following  analysis: 
foot.    An  armful  of  grass  or  a  few  spruce  twigs  placed 

under  the  lower  end  of  the  bag  will  keep  the  lower  legs      5?°^^/"^J  •  •  •  • ^-^I  % 

and  feet  clear  of  the  ground  and  comfortable.  £*«  ^?^ /trv  ^^orx^^ Ji?o% 

The  bag  needs  no  air  pump.    It  can  be  inflated  by      c'°^T/fv    .       ^' '"\ iSIf^ 

,  *  r       Li         11      •  L-  J       Starch  (Diastase  Conversion) 65.26% 

lung  power  comfortably  well  withm  two  mmutes  and  Dextrines                                                                 2  02^^ 

by  means  of  a  conveniently  located  valve  the  sleeper  Maltose  (Malt  Sugar)  .  .                             . . .     4.23^ 

can  adjust  the  amount  of  air  to  suit  himself  after  he      Crude  Fiber 0.83% 

is  stretched  on  the  bed.  Ash  (Mineral  Salts) 1.49% 

An  air  pillow  11  x  16  inches  comes  with  the  out-      Undetermined 016% 

fit  and  an  extension  flap  at  the  head  makes  a  conven-  100.009^ 
ient  shelter  against  rain  or  wind. 

The  bag  is  plenty  large  enough  for  extra  blankets  You  will  find  Maltoats,  toasted,  just  the  thing  to 

and  there  is  room  enough  to  turn  over  comfortably.  eat  writh  your  bacon  and  coffee  of  a  morning;   plain  01 

Altogether  it  is  as  satisfactory  a  bed  as  I  have  ever  spread  with  butter  or  jam  they  touch  the  spot  at  noon 

used.  and  they  are  equally  enjoyable  with  the  evening  meal 


Good-night!  and  a  good 
night's  rest.  The  flap  at  the 
head  of  the  bed  may  be 
rigged  on  sticks  to  form  a 
protecting  roof  over  the 
face  against   rain   or  wind 


Maltoat  Biscuits 

'T^HE  circular  that  came  packed  with  the  sample 

-■•  boxes  of  Maltoat  Biscuits  announces  that  "infants 

relish  it    .    .    .    aged  persons,  invalids,  convalescents 


Also,  it's  a  good  idea  to  carry  a  few  biscuits  in'your 
pocket  to  munch  as  you  hike. 

Take  my  advice  and  add  Maltoat  Biscuits  to  your 
grub  list  for  your  next  trip. 


Editor  Council  Fire 

OUTINO,  141  W.  Mth  St.,  New  Yoric 
Please  inform  me  •■  to  the  price,  eddreai  of  manufacturer  and  other  details  coacerning  the 
OUTINQ  O.  K.  and  liKed  below. 
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Following  the  Ball 


EDITED  BY 
FRED  HAWTHORNE 


What  Is  the  Greatest  Game? 


WHAT  is  the  greatest  sport?  The  question  is  such 
a  comprehensive  one,  there  are  so  many  sides  to 
be  considered,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  find  a  definite 
satisfying  answer.  The  very  feature  that  will  appeal  to 
one  person  will  utterly  fail  to  hold  any  attraction  for 
another.  What  one  sport  lacks,  another  possesses  and 
no  single  one  combines  all  the  elements  of  popularity. 
Just  what  do  we  mean  by  "greatest  sport?"  Are 
we  thinking  of  the  n'gors  of  our  American  game  of 
football,  with  its  great  demands  upon  brute  strength, 
the  ability  to  withstand  hard  knocks,  the  thrill  that 
goes  with  a  touch-down  or  a  goal  from  the  field?  Or 
considering  it  from  the  spectators'  view-point,  the  in- 
spiring sight  of  those  twenty-two  men  struggling 
fiercely  on  the  chalk-marked  field  of  the  giant  stadium, 
while  70,000  men  and  women  send  out  a  storm  of 
cheers  and  inspired  song? 

A  June  day  on  the  Hudson,  above  Poughkeepsie, 
on  either  bank  of  the  stream  long  trains  of  flat-cars 
crawling  slowly  along  the  rails,  loaded  to  overflowing 
with  men  and  women,  brilliantly  tinted  parasols,  tin 
horns,  a  riot  of  color  and  of  noise. 

Sweeping  under  the  great  steel  bridge  that  spans  the 
river  are  half  a  dozen  eight-oared  shells,  propelled  by 
eight  bronzed  young  giants  whose  skin  glistens  in  the 
sun  as  they  bend  forward,  backward,  rhythmically, 
powerfully,  while  the  oars  are  pulled  through  the  water 
with  a  mighty  heave. 

McLoughlin  and  Norman  Brookes,  the  Victorian, 
are  struggling  through  that 
memorable  first  17-15  set 
at  Forest  Hills  in  1914. 
Brookes,  the  veteran,  is  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  strain  of 
the  merciless  pace  set  by  the 
red-headed  Comet  from  the 
Coast.  All  his  splendid 
skill,  his  superb  court  gen- 
eralship are  being  called  into  play  by  Brookes  in  a 
vain  eflfort  to  curb  that  rushing,  plunging,  net-charg- 
ing young  American  in  the  opposite  court. 

But  McLoughlin  knows  no  restraining  hand,  and 
once  he  detects  the  signs  of  faltering  strength  in  the 
Australian,  he  increases  the  heart-breaking  pace, 
racing  about  the  court,  crashing  home  smashes  that 
beat  Brookes  to  his  knees.  All  the  great  Victorian's 
skill  and  cunning  cannot  save  him  now  and  McLoughlin 
takes  the  final  game,  the  final  point.  The  thousands 
in  the  stands  break  loose  with  feelings  that  have  been 
1714J 
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Tell  Us  What  You  Think 


held  in  only  partial  restraint  for  many  minutes.   That 
is  lawn  tennis,  as  the  onlooker  sees  it. 

Only  those  who  have  gone  through  such  a  match  as 
McLoughlin  and  Brookes  engaged  in  in  the  last  Davis 
Cup  matches,  or  such  a  battle  for  supremacy  as  Mc- 
Loughlin and  William  M.  Johnston  waged,  in  1915,  in 
the  final  round  of  the  national  championship,  can 
fully  realize  the  extreme  test  put  upon  speed  and  stay- 
ing power,  upon  wind  and  nerves.  No  weakling's 
sport,  this. 

Is  it  baseball  that  shall  be  called  the  greatest  sport? 
The  game  wherein  are  many  elements  of  fascination, 
both  for  player  and  spectator?  The  quick  thinking  of  a 
Ty  Cobb,  that  coordinates  brain  and  body  as  he  slides 
safely  home  in  a  cloud  of  dust  to  elude  the  man  on  base; 
the  wonderful  pitching  arm  of  a  Mathewson  as  he 
shoots  a  fade-away  over  the  plate;  the  mighty  bat  and 
the  unerring  eye  of  a  Hon  us  Wagner,  as  he  crashes 
out  a  three-bagger? 

It  is  well  called  the  "national  game,"  calling,  as  it 
does,  for  quick  thinking,  daring,  instantaneous  judg- 
ment at  critical  moments,  and  splendid  physical  con- 
dition. Watch  the  thousands  in  grandstands  and 
bleachers  at  a  world-series  if  you  would  gain  some  idea 
of  the  hold  baseball  has  on  the  public. 

What  of  polo,  with  such  a  game  as  the  last  inter- 
national contest  between  the  famous  Hurlingham  Four 
of  England  and  the  great  Meadowbrook  team  of  Long 
Island  in  progress?  The  splendid,  spirited  horses, 
quick  as  a  flash  to  turn,  as 
keen  for  the  game  as  their 
riders,  those  bronzed  men 
who  sit  their  mounts  like 
centaurs  as  they  charge  at 
mad  speed  down*  the  field, 
across,  up  again,  in  pursuit  of 
the  ball. 
A  rich  man's  game,  un- 
doubtedly, but  a  splendid  one  and  a  stirring  picture 
for  those  who  gather  to  witness  it  at  Meadowbrook, 
at  Newport,  or  at  the  Pier^ 

Golf  has  too  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  followers 
to  need  any  defense  as  one  of  the  great  sports.  From 
its  very  nature,  Scotia's  ancient  game  will  never  be  an 
event  for  any  great  number  of  persons  to  watch,  yet, 
in  some  of  the  great  matches  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
our  own  United  States,  galleries  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
men  and  women  have  followed  the  players  around  the 
(.Continued  on  pagt  716) 
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The  most  discriminating  gun  users  in  America  shoot  guns  made  hy 

PARKER  BROS.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


SESD  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Makers  of  Guns  that  Satisfy 

SALESROOMS,  32  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


RuMat  AfoU  A.  W.  diBiii.  F.a  In  102.  Sin  FriKisA  CiL 


GERMAKTOWN 
HUNTER, 
MMlCTEmOENT  mil  AX  EVER  MADE 

Thii  it  the  ax  with  th«  thin  blada.  It  givei  a 
deq>  detn  cut.  and  is  balanced  to  a  perfect  swing. 
Made  of  the  finest  steel  procurable  and  tempered 
individually.  Every  ax  tested.  All  proportions  ex- 
actly right  Handle  that  won't  come  out.  Drives 
nails  or  pegs  like  a  hammer.  The  only  ax  diat  satis- 
fies the  experienced  woodsmaiL  Price  $1.50  {[and 
$1.75,  including  holster.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  to  us. 

^^  Genntntowii  Tool  Works,  PUUddpliia,  Pt. 

Branch:  «2  East  Laka  Streat.  Chicago,  111. 


For  a  Slow  Reel 

—all  you  need  is  one  drop  of 


The  Perfect  Sportsmen's  Oil 

in  the  patent  Improved  can 
that  cannot  leak  or  Ket 
cloffgedwitb  dirt.  Equally 
irood  for  mitis,  trapa.  tools 
and  many  other  use's  itround 
the  shop  and  home.  Pre- 
vents rust  If  your  denier  has  not  yet 
received  Homol,  send  us  2£i  cenis  dLad 
we  will  mail  a  can  at  once. 

WILLIAM  PETERMAN,  Inc. 
200  Fifth  ATeDus,  New  York  Cil^ 


A  BIG 

"FEED" 

FULL  OF 
«p£p» 

When  two  "out-door  men,"  hungry  and 
tired,  "lay  to"  a  wholesome  dinner  oT  FULL- 
MEAL,  they  "recover,"  double-quick!  It's 
mighty  good,  hot  or  cold — betUr  hot — and 
one  can  does  the  trick. 


FULL  MEAL 


— for  that  hungry  feeling 

Consists  of  fresh  beef  and  green  peas,  rice,  lima  beans 
and  seasoning.  ^ 

Ready  cooked  and  can  be  used 
in  many  ways — baked,  sand- 
wiches, stew.  soup.  Recipes  on 
Ubel. 

Your  grocer  will  supply. 
//  not,  stnd  us  his  name  and 
your  address,  enclosing  2sc 
for  full  sized  sample  can, 
parcel  post,  prepaid. 

The  Haserot 
Canneries  Co. 

Dept.  M  Qevelaaa,  Ohio 


TAKE  A  POOR  SHOOTING  GUN  WITH  YOU? 

Of  course  you  wouldn't  do  that.  But  there's  about  as  much  r^iis  m 
lor  doing  pn  as  f<Tr  u«mK  decoys  that  won't  decoy.  MnSion't  biitSg  ak 
turrfirct  imitations.    The  ivarlest  old  skeptics  seek  their  ccimpanye 

Duck,  C3*e*?^  Swan,  ?sinipe  and  Crow* 

Send  for  dt'Ktiptive  cutalogit^.    Free  on  request. 


nriRMirn"  MAT.LARD     Re*  US  Pjitetit  Ofllfl^ 
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MASON'S  OECOV   FACTORY 
Milford    St,    and    P.  M-   R.R»,     DETROIT, 


MfCH 


Newton  Hi^h  Power  Rifles 


TSlodty  rtfles  In  the  world.  A  new  bolt  action  rifle.  American  made  from  butt  plate  to  musile.  Calibers  .22  to 
)ty  SlOO  f.  s^  ^rioe  $4f.M.  Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.  Send  stamp  tor  descrlpttye  droular. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


...     Velocity  SiOO  f.  s.    Price  $4t.M.  Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools. 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  INC.,     5«6  Mutui  ui*  Bwg.. 


See  THB  COUNCIL  FIRE  tor  ■olutioo  of  roar  shooti^^  fishing  and  campinc  problema. 
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links,   up  hill   and   down,   over   brook   and    bridge. 

But  it  is  in  its  personal  appeal  to  the  player  himself 
that  golf  has  its  greatest  charm,  for  the  lone  individual 
who  likes  to  commune  with  himself  may  play  it  with 
just  as  much  enjoyment  as  two,  or  three,  or  a  whole 
party.  Then,  too,  the  never  failing  hope  that  every 
shot  will  be  better  than  the  preceding  one,  that  to-day 
you  are  going  to  lower  your  record  for  the  course,  act 
as  irresistible  lures. 

Golf  entails  no  great  physical  strain,  no  sudden, 
violent  efforts,  but  the  call  on  nerve  control,  when  a 
championship  depends  upon  the  next  putt,  with  the 
cup  only  ten  feet  away,  is  almost  unbelievably  severe. 
Conversely  the  game  is  a  wonderful  relaxation  for 
over-wrought  nerves. 

Billiards,  with  the  exception  of  chess  probably  the 
quietest  of  sports,  might  be  called  the  "game  without 
words,"  but  here,  too,  as  in  golf,  it  is  the  ability  to 
exercise  perfect  control  over  the  nerves  that  makes  a 
man  a  champion.  Willie  Hoppe,  the  marvel  of  the 
balk  line  game,  is  an  illustration  of  this.  The  im- 
perturbable Willie  executes  the  most  delicate  of  masse 
shots  without  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash. 

The  field  of  sport  is  so  varied  that  there  is  not  space 
at  this  time  to  embrace  them  all  comprehensively. 
The  wonderful  English  game  of  soccer,  cricket,  swim- 
ming, trap-shooting,  sailing,  speed  motorboating,  that 
lightning-fast  game,  jai  alai,  played  in  the  Basque 
districts  of  Spain  and  in  Cuba,  all  these  and  more  must 
be  considered  in  answering  the  question:  "What  is 
the  greatest  sport  in  the  world?"  What  game  would 
you  name,  and  why? 

In  future  issues  we  shall  discuss  this  subject  again, 
giving  the  opinions  of  men  famous  in  various  forms  of 
sport,  some  of  them  upholding  their  own  pet  specialty, 
some  finding  another  game  more  worthy  of  the  crown. 
There  are  also  the  questions  of  which  game  is  the  best 
to  watch  and  which  the  best  to  play;  the  most  fun  or 
the  best  training;  the  greatest  strain  on  the  mind  or 
nerve  or  muscle.    The  variations  are  almost  endless. 

Athletic  Sanity  Returning 

OPEN  admission  that  they  had  acted  hastily  in 
wholesale  cancellation  of  all  forms  of  athletic 
activity  for  1917  was  made  by  many  of  the  more 
prominent  colleges  and  universities  when  they  started 
a  movement  last  month  to  restore  the  usual  schedule 
of  sports.  In  some  cases,  such  as  at  Yale,  there  is  only 
one  man  left  in  college  entitled  to  wear  the  "Y"  on  his 
jersey,  and  many  other  institutions  will  be  almost  as 
badly  crippled  when  it  comes  to  going  on  the  field 
or  track  with  stars  of  any  magnitude. 

But  is  this  any  good  reason  to  restrain  the  great 
body  of  students  from  taking  part  in  athletics?  Evi- 
dently not,  to  judge  from  the  sentiment  now  being 
shown  by  those  primarily  interested.  It  is  a  healthy 
sign  of  returning  balance. 

The  action  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  in  re- 
storing the  national  crack  and  field  championships  to 
their  original  standing  is  another  indication  that  things 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction,  as  witness  also  the 
restoration  of  the  women's  Metropolitan  and  National 
golf  title  tournaments. 


Who  Is  the  Fastest  Tennis  Player  ? 

WHO  is  the  fastest  man  on  the  tennis  court  to- 
day? Is  it  Lindley  Murray,  with  his  headlong 
dash  for  the  net  as  he  works  to  close  quarters  to  bring 
off*  his  low  volleys?  Is  it  William  M.  Johnston,  that 
other  son  of  California,  who  glides  lithely  into  the 
fore-court  and  is  always  there  to  meet  the  ball  with 
his  severe,  perfectly  played  overhead  volley  to  the 
comers?  Or  is  it  Richard  Norris  Williams,  2nd,  the 
national  champion,  who  flits  about  his  court  like  a 
phantom,  silently,  smoothly,  yet  never  seeming 
actually  to  hurry,  so  easily  does  he  anticipate  the 
next  move  of  his  opponent? 

It  is  a  question  upon  which  no  two  men  are  likely  to 
agree.  Perhaps  no  one  can  say  with  certainty  which 
of  the  three  is  the  swiftest  of  foot,  for  there  is  no 
standard  of  distance  or  method  of  timing  that  can 
be  used  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

The  field  is  a  large  one  from  which  to  choose,  if  we 
elect  to  go  back  far  enough  to  take  into  the  reckoning 
men  like  Norman  Brookes,  of  Australia,  or  Gustave 
Touchard,  a  former  indoor  champion,  and  there  are 
Karl  Behr,  Harold  Throckmorton,  Lindley  Murray, 
Willis  Davis,  Roland  Roberts,  and,  of  course,  Maurice 
Mclaughlin,  "Red  Mac,"  but  the  latter,  together 
with  Brookes  and  Touchard,  has  undoubtedly  passed 
out  of  the  picture. 

There  were  days  when  Murray  seemed  to  me  the 
limit  of  speed  on  the  courts.  He  was  a  veritable 
picture  of  unrestrained  power,  of  speed  gone  wild  as 
he  surged  toward  the  net.  Long  of  limb,  a  great 
runner  before  he  took  up  the  game  of  lawn  tennis, 
Murray  is  a  splendid  athlete. 

As  Murray  Did  It 

He  had  to  b^to  maintain  the  mad  pace  he  set  in  all 
his  matches,  and  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  the 
Murray  who  first  amazed  the  East  in  the  summer  of 
1914.  In  1915  and  last  year,  either  because  he  found 
he  could  not  keep  up  this  prodigal  waste  of  energy  or 
because  he  determined  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  speed 
for  the  sake  of  a  saner,  more  rounded  game,  Murray 
curbed  his  impetuous  dashes  into  the  fore-court  and 
acquired  a  certain  deftness  in  the  back-court  game, 
together  with  a  more  general  use  of  ground  strokes. 

But  in  making  the  change,  he  lost  materially  in 
picturesqueness  and  quite  appreciably  in  effecdve- 
ness.  Before  caution  laid  hold  of  the  young  Cali- 
fomian,  he  was  a  sight  to  remember  when  in  action. 

Following  in  on  his  own  service,  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford youth  would  go  thundering  down  the  court, 
springing  like  a  panther  to  either  side  to  head  off  a 
return.  It  was  as  though  some  one  had  opened  wide  the 
throttle  of  a  locomotive  on  a  down  grade  and  then 
leaped  to  safety,  leaving  the  speed  victim  to  its  fate. 

Murray's  one  idea  in  those  days  was  to  reach  the 
net.  His  terrific  service  was  the  opening  charge  and 
his  plan  of  campaign  was  to  get  into  position  for 
volleying  anything  that  might  come  back  mto  his 
court. 

The  Californian  always  gave  me  the  impression 
that  he  had  no  definite,  fixed  plan  of  action  whtn  he 
iCcntinued  onjan^l^  _  ^OglC 
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Following  the  Ball 


sprinted  from  his  base  line.  All  he  knew  was  that  he 
must  be  close  to  the  net  when  the  return  shot  came 
over — or  the  fraction  of  a  second  before.  Once  there, 
he  relied  upon  his  great  reach  and  his  cat-like  leaps  to 
either  side  to  carry  him  through  successfully. 

Against  this  game,  founded  on  sheer  speed,  there 
were  only  two  or  three  men  in  the  country  who  could 
prevail  in  1914.  One  of  these  was  Johnston,  the  other 
Williams. 

Johnston's  footwork  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world  to-day. 
The  former  champion  sent  McLoughlin  down  to 
defeat  at  Forest  Hills,  in  the  final  round  of  the  national 
championship,  largely  through  his  speed  in  getting  into 
the  fore-court  without  the  loss  of  a  fraction  of  a  second, 
and  from  that  position  cutting  down  the  California 
Comet's  returns  with  his  sharp,  decisive  volleying 
shots. 

Johnston,  WiUiams,  Touchard 

Had  there  been  an  instant's  hesitation  in  John- 
ston's move  toward  the  net,  had  his  footwork  been 
less  faultless,  he  would  have  lost  fully  fifty  per  cent, 
of  his  effectiveness.  But  as  it  was,  the  stripling  was 
always  in  readiness  to  handle  McLoughlin's  returns 
as  soon  as  they  passed  over  the  barrier.  His  ease 
and  swiftness  in  covering  court  gradually  wore  Mac 
down  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  in  the  fifth  and  final 
set. 

It  is  because  of  this  very  perfection  of  footwork  that 
Johnston's  speed  is  deceiving.  Many  critics  are  in- 
clined to  place  other  players  above  him  in  this  re- 
spect, owing  to  his  lack  of  "fuss  and  feathers"  in 
getting  to  the  firing  line,  yet  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
player  who  excels  Johnston  at  this. 

Williams,  while  his  handling  of  his  feet,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  used,  has  frequently  been  criticized, 
is  about  on  a  par  with  Johnston  when  it  comes  to  being 
in  position  for  his  opponent's  next  shot.  Part  of  this 
ability  lies  in  the  champion's  wonderful  faculty  for 
anticipating  the  next  move  from  the  other  side  of  the 
net.  Knowing  where  he  is  going,  Williams  wastes  no 
time  in  running  blindly  about  his  court,  but  moves  at 
once  to  the  point  of  attack,  and  he  is  rarely  caught 
far  out  of  position,  although  frequently  he  is  com- 
pelled to  make  his  strokes  in  awkward  attitudes,  with 
the  wrong  foot  forward.  It  is  but  an  indication  of  the 
titleholder's  greatness  that  he  is  able  to  bring  off  such 
shots  successfully. 

I  have  mentioned  Touchard,  although  he  has  not 
taken  part  in  a  tournament  for  a  year  or  more,  be- 
cause I  consider  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  game  when  it  came  to  dazzling  speed  on  the 
court.  The  former  national  indoor  champion  was  a 
remarkable  player  in  more  ways  than  one.  Pale, 
almost  emaciated  in  appearance,  he  moved  about  the 
court  with  a  peculiar,  shuffling  gait,  and  always  im- 
pressed those  who  watched  him  as  a  man  ready  to 
drop  from  exhaustion. 

But  there  was  nobody  in  his  day  who  could  get  over 
more  ground  than  Touchard  when  it  came  to  covering 
up  the  holes  in  his  court.  He  flitted  about  the  court 
like  a  wraith,  here,  there,  everywhere,  but  there  were 
other  times  when  nothing  could  induce  this  brilliant 


player  to  exert  himself.  Speed,  with  him,  was  largely 
a  matter  of  temperament. 

As  long  as  lawn  tennis  is  played,  there  will  be  those 
who  will  insist  that  McLoughlin,  in  the  years  when 
he  reigned  supreme,  was  the  fastest  man  who  ever  trod 
a  court,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  make  this  claim. 
Who  can  ever  forget  those  meteoric  dashes  to  the  net, 
following  in  his  service  in  the  memorable  Davis  Cup 
match  against  Norman  Brookes? 

McLoughlin's  whole  game  was  founded  on  his 
terrific  service  and  his  great  speed  in  reaching  the  net 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  and  in  these  two  respects 
he  probably  had  no  equal.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  former  champion  ever  quite  approached 
the  all-round  swiftness  of  Johnston  and  Williams  on 
the  court,  that  is,  the  swiftness  combined  with  splendid 
anticipation  of  the  next  shot.  Rut  in  this  I  am  open 
to  conviction. 

Church  will  find  many  supporters,  ungainly  as  his 
court  covering  is,  as  will  Behr,  Throckmorton,  Davis, 
Roberts,  and  others,  but  I  believe  the  answer  to  the 
question  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  will  be  found 
to  lie  between  Johnston  and  Williams,  and  that  is 
as  close  to  a  decision  as  I  care  to  come. 

Hans  Wagner  Back  Again 

IF  you  were  to  put  the  quesrion:  **What  was  the 
greatest  single  event  to  happen  in  organized  base- 
ball so  fat  this  season?"  to  the  sentimentalist,  the 
chances  are  considerably  more  than  even  that  he 
would  answer:  'The  return  of  Hans  Wagner  to  the 
game." 

Yes,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sentiment  in  profes- 
sional baseball.  Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  doubt 
that  this  quality  exists  in  the  game  where  men  are 
bought  and  sold  like  so  piany  chattels,  but  it  is  there, 
nevertheless,  and  John  Henry  Wagner's  re-appear- 
ance in  his  playing  togs  in  early  June,  as  a  member 
of  the  'demoralized  Pittsburgh  team,  is  all  the  evidence 
that  is  needed. 

Ever  since  the  start  of  the  National  League  season, 
the  Pirates  have  been  floundering  and  staggering 
along,  hopelessly  in  the  ruck,  without  ambition  and 
with  their  morale  shot  to  pieces.  They  were  a  des- 
perate and  mutinous  crew,  and  even  the  usually  loyal 
Pittsburgh  fans  had  withdrawn  much  of  their  support. 

Something  drasdc  had  to  be  done  in  such  a  case, 
and  Barney  Dreyfus,  president  of  the  club,  sensed  the 
vital  spark  that  was  lacking  in  his  team's  make-up. 
He  began  negotiations  to  induce  Dutch  Honus  to  take 
up  his  mighty  bat  again. 

Now,  Wagner's  name  had  been  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  Pittsburgh  nine  almost  since  its  existence. 
Beginning  his  career  in  the  National  League  twenty 
years  ago,  Hans  served  three  years  with  the  Louisville 
team  and  then  took  a  bertii  with  the  Pirates,  with 
whom  he  put  in  seventeen  years  at  honest  toil,  and 
nobody  ever  thought  of  Pittsburgh  without  thinking  of 
Hans  Wagner.  Literally,  he  was  the  man  who  made 
Pittsburgh  famous — ^wherever^  baseball  was  plajred, 
at  least. 

But  when  the  present  season  surted,  Wagner's  name 
{ConUntud  <m  pagt  7J0) 
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wai  not  on  the  Pittsburgh  pay-roll  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  great  infielder  had  decided  to  retire 
from  the  game  that  had  brought  him  wealth  and 
fame.  The  world  kept  right  on  revolving  in  space, 
the  stars  came  out,  and  all  the  other  planets  kept  their 
appointed  places  in  space,  yet  something  was  lacking. 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  the  Pirates  kept 
lofing  games,  games  they  should  have  won,  and  no 
word  from  Wagner. 

The  fans  missed  the  figure  of  the  ungainly  Dutch- 
man, they  listened  in  vain  for  the  musical  swat  of  his 
bat  meeting  the  ball,  but  Hans  had  been  automatically 
suspended  when  he  failed  to  report,  and  there  was 
gloom  in  the  Smoky  City. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Barney  Dreyfus  be- 
stirred himself  and  got  into  communication  with 
Wagner.  He  did  not  have  to  speak  very  much  or 
very  loudly,  for  the  old  hero  of  the  diamond  came 
out  and  met  him  half  way.  Although  twenty  years 
of  big  league  baseball  had  made  him  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent wealth,  Hans  could  never  forget  the  game 
that  had  raised  him  to  the  heights.  Each  Pirate  defeat 
gave  him  a  twinge  of  pain.  He  signed  a  new  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Dreyfus  and  went  back  into  the  fold. 

That  the  itolid  Honus  is  not  immune  to  sentiment 
himself  was  proved  by  the  brief  note  he  wrote  to 
Garry  Herrmann,  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mission, in  which  he  asked  for  reinstatement.  Here 
are  Wagner's  very  words: 

"Finding  the  call  of  baseball  too  strong  to  resist,  I 
desire  to  continue  to  play  the  game  I  love  and  to 
which  I  owe  all  I  possess,  and  I  hereby  petition  the 
National  Commission  to  grant  my  request  for  re- 
instatement, so  that  I  may  play  with  my  old  club 
tomorrow." 

That  was  all,  but  it  made  the  heart  of  Honest 
Honus  glad;  it  put  new  heart  into  the  Pittsburgh 
team,  and  it  was  hailed  with  joy  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  baseball  fans. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  determine  whether  Wagner 
retains  his  old  cunning  with  the  bat;  whether  his  eye 
is  as  quick,  his  brain  as  alert,  as  in  other  years,  but 
what  matters  all  that?  Hans  is  under  the  Big  Tent 
once  more  and  baseball  has  recovered  one  of  its  most 
cherished  institutions.    Let  the  game  go  on. 

Japan  on  the  High  Speed 

NO  sooner  are  our  minds  relieved  by  the  laying  of 
one  startling  rumor  about  the  Japanese  regarding 
their  wicked  intentions  toward  us  on  land  and  sea,  than 
another  disturbing  report  comes  overseas  to  plague 
our  sleep  and  keep  our  nerves  on  edge. 

In  this  particular  instance  we  refer  to  the  astounding 
accounts  that  come  from  the  land  of  Ichiya  Kumagae 
regarding  the  latest  exploits  of  the  little  yellow  men 
in  the  realm  of  athletics. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  China  Press,  of  Shanghai,  con- 
tains a  description  of  the  Far  East  Olympic  games  at 
Tokio  in  May,  and  it  is  disquieting  reading  frr  such 
as  fondly  believe  the  American  athlete  is  the  "standard 
of  the  world." 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a  swimmer  who  thrashes 
through  the  water  at  such  fishy  speed  as  to  cover  the 


one  hundred  yards  in  52  seconds,  as  against  Duke 
Kahanamoku's  accepted  world's  record  of  53  1/5? 
Yet  that  is  the  time  credited  to  one  Uchida,  a  puny  Jap. 

But  really,  Mr.  Uchida's  specialty  is  not  sprinting 
in  the  water,  for  in  the  half-mile  he  was  credited  with 
a  mark  of  8^.2  3/5.  This  makes  the  wonderful  Kicran, 
of  Australia  look  like  a  side-wheeler,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  latter's  time  for  the  same  distance  was 
only  1 1:1 1. 

On  the  land,  too,  the  Japanese  pygmies  can  give  a 
fairly  good  imitation  of  a  man  running  fast,  as  wit- 
ness the  reported  mark  of  2:31:23  1/5  for  the  twenty- 
five  mile  Marathon  run.  The  .winner  in  this  case  was 
Honorable  Hashimoto,  of  Tokio,  and  as  he  is  the  first 
Japanese  we  ever  heard  of  as  a  successful  Marathon 
runner,  the  chances  are  bright  that  within  the  next 
few  years  the  time  will  be  reduced  to  a  round  two 
hours — with  Japanese  timing. 

It  is  barely  possible,  in  view  of  these  extraordinary 
marks  in  running  and  swimming  that  the  Japanese 
watches  were  running  on  second  speed,  or  that  the 
timers  became  so  excited  toward  the  finish  of  each 
race  that  they  pushed  down  the  plungers  of  their  stop- 
watches and  started  cheering  before  the  winners 
crossed  the  finish  line.  Either  that  or  else  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  in  for  a  trimming  when  the  next  Oljrmpic 
games  are  staged. 

Polo  Adjourned  Till  After  the  War 

THE  fate  of  polo  in  this  country,  as  long  as  the  war 
lasts,  at  any  rate,  was  sealed  last  month  when 
H.  L.  Herbert,  President  of  the  American  Polo  Asso- 
ciation, expressed  himself  as  in  favor  of  its  abandon- 
ment for  the  time  being.  Mr.  Herbert's  announce- 
ment came  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  American  follow- 
ers of  the  game,  for  scarcely  a  month  previously  he 
had  declared  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  maintaining 
the  strenuous  game  at  all  hazards. 

The  veteran  sponsor  of  the  game  in  the  United  States 
at  first  expressed  his  belief  in  the  value  of  polo  as  an 
antidote  to  the  worries  and  hardships  of  war,  particu- 
larly for  soldiers  on  furlough.  After  mature  considera- 
rion,  apparently,  Mr.  Herbert  decided  that  the  men 
at  home  could  get  along  without  the  sport  if  the  men 
on  the  battle  fields  could. 

England,  the  greatest  polo  playing  country  in  the 
world,  shut  down  on  the  game  completely  in  August, 
191  f,  but  this  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  choice  as 
necessity,  for  almost  every  polo  player  of  note  in  the 
Bridsh  Empire  was  an  army  officer  and  learned  the 
game  during  his  service  in  the  army. 

There  was  something  of  the  same  sort,  also,  as  an 
underlying  reason  for  calling  off  all  polo  tournaments 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Herbert  discovered  that 
several  of  our  own  greatest  players  of  the  game  were  in 
active  service  abroad,  while  others  were  so  busy  pre- 
paring themselves  for  commissions  in  the  army  or  other 
branches  of  the  service  that  polo  had  become  a  second- 
ary consideration  with  them. 

Thus  the  year  1917  will  not  see  any  championship 
tournaments  in  the  man  and  horse  game,  but  there 
are  saving  graces  in  the  new  order  of  things.  For  in- 
(CoHtinusd  on  page  722) 
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AIREDALE  TERRIERS. 

Oamcst  Huntinc  Doc  in  the  worid.  IDEAL  FOR  POULTRYMAN.  guards  birds.  kUls  rais. 
skunks.  INDISPENSABLE  IN  ORCHARD.  PEERLESS  WATCH  DOG  for  homr.  fainil>. 
stock,  easy  keeper.  SPLENDID  PLAYMATE  for  children.  ABSOLUTELY  FEARLESS 
(used  by  Allies  in  trenches),  faithful,  highly  inteUigent.  a  **one  man'*  dog.  HIGHLY  PROFIT. 
A8LE,  good  bitch  earns  upward  $200  yearly,  pups  easily  rearrd.  readily  sold.  Puppies,  grown 
dogs  bitches,  from  FINEST  AIREDALE  BLOOD  IN  WORLD,  pedigreed,  registered,  certified. 
AT  STUD.  Champion  Kootenai  Chinook,  the  only  American  bred  international  cham- 
pion Alredalo.  Booklet  and  references  on  request. 
Vibert  Kennel,        Box  8a  "Weston,  N.  J. 


J^ 

BOOK  QIC 

4^ 

DOG  DISEASES 

l?L 

And  How  to  Feed 

*v^<?t 

Mailed   free  to  any  address  by 

kmMt 

the  Aathor 

nmm 

H.  CUT  GLOVER  cosine 

D^RHIiiK 

118  West  31sl  SirMt,  New  T«rk 

COONHOUNDS 

and  mixed  hunters  for  coons,    'possums,  squirrels,   and  all 

game  that  trees,   thoroughly    trained,    sent   on  free  trial. 

SOUTHERN  FARM  COONHOUND  KENNELS, 

Selmer.  Tenn. 


BEAGLES,  with  class.    For  Field  or  Bench— 10 

days   at     stud— Field    Trial    Winners— Bench 

Show  Winners.      1916  Sale  lists  now  ready— 60 

Puppies,    marked    low,    for   quick   sale.      All 

eligible. 

•*DEBONAIR'%   Box  O,  Qlovertvllle,  N.  Y. 


PURE-BRED  AMERICAN  FOX  HOUNDS,  suiUble  for 
Coon.  Fox,  Cat.  Wolves.  Deer  and  Rabbits.  July  and  Walker 
Strain.  Trained  and  untrained,  also  puppies.  Ten  days  trial 
aUowed.    J.  E.  Adams,  Herrick,  lllfnob. 

AIREDALES— COLLIES— Pups,  grown  dogs,  hunters, 
matrons.  Sales  List  on  request.  State  wants.  Ours  is  a  unique 
ivay  of  selling.    P.  L.  Savage,  St.  Charles,  III. 


The  most  unique  and  aooeptable  gift  to 
your  sweetheart  or  child.  The  Ideal  house 
pets  and  companions. 

BOSTON    TERRIERS  and 
FRENCH  BULLDOGS 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalog 

SQUANTUM  KENNELS 

Established  1877  AtlanHc.  Maas. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS.  Registered  Prize- 
Winning  Stock.  Two  fine  litters  old  enough  for  Fall  hunting. 
Several  partly  trained  dogs.  Otter  coated  strain.  F.  L.  Free- 
man, Deeirwood,  Minn. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS— Pups  and  old  dogs. 
Order  now  and  be  ready  for  next  season.  Also  several  bird  dogs 
for  sale  cheap.  Rieman's  Chesapeake  Kennels,  Easton.  Md. 

Hounds.    All  kinds,  big  catalogue  10  cents. 
Rookwood  Kennels Lexington,  Ky. 

Famous  Beagle.      "Hawfceye  Jerry,"  A.  K.  C      188?6S. 

Fee.  $5.00. 
Pwcy  Rehm    :    i   t   s   i    ::::::   St.  Charles.  III. 

Oorang  Airedale 
Terriers 

The  20th  Century 
AU' Round  Doqb 

Choice  Stock  for  Sale 
Sfac  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 

OORANG  KENNELS 
De^.  Q  La  Rue,  Ohio 


ELHHURSTFARM  KENNELS 


59th  A 


Ave. 


AIREDALES  THAT  WIN 

A  grand  lot  of  Puppies  $25  and 
up;  also  matured  breeding  stock. 

First  Prize  Winners  from  New 
York  to  California.  Beautiful 
illustrated  booklet  and  full  descrip- 
tive sales  list  free. 


Chesapeake  Bay  Duck  Retriever 

A  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Duck  Re- 
triever (dog)  Pedigreed  and  Registered.  Thoroughly  broken  to 
Boat.  Marsh  and  Blind  Shooting.  Al  retriever,  intelligent 
and  kind.  House  broken.  Make  good  companion  for  Lady  o« 
GenUeman.     Price   $150.00. 

One  year  old  dogs,  and  puppies  for  sale. 

JOHN  SLOAN,  LEE   HALL,  VA. 

r.    .      «    "P.QCKER    SPANIELS** 

Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies— In  both  red  and  black.  Bred  from 
registered,  prize-winning  stock.  Ouleout  Cocker  Kennel, 
Arthur  C.  Burns,  Prop.,  Franklin,  Del.  Co.,  New  York. 


The  BLUB  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS  of 
Berry.  Ky..  offer  (or  sale  Setters  and  Point- 
ers. Fox  and  Cat  Hounds.  Wolf  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Coon  and  Opoamim  Hounds.  Var- 
mint and  Rabbit  Hounds.  Dear  and  Lion 
Hounds,  also  Airedale  Terriers.  Satlsfao- 
tlon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Sixty- 
page,  highly  illustrative.  Instructive  and 
Interesting  catalogue  for  ten  cents  In  sumps 
or  coin. 


TRAINED— Rabbit  hounds,  fox  hounds,  coon,  opossum, 
skunk,  squirrel  dogs,  setters,  pointers,  ferrets,  pet  and  farm 
dogs.    Catalogue    10c.     Brown's   Kennels,   York,   Pa. 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  BLOODHOUNDS  for  sale. 
Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  None  better.  Max  J.  Kennedy, 
Fredonia,  Kansas 

DERRYFIELD      KENNELS— The  best  Airedale  blood  U.  America. 
at  reasonable  prices.    Send  (or  pedigree  and  prices. 
DR.  SPENCER. 
Odd  Fellows'  Building.  Sacramento,  Cat. 

WANTED— POINTERS  and  SETTERS  to  train.  Plenty 
birds,  tramed  Setters  and  Rabbit  hounds  for  sale.  Dogs  shipped 
on  trial.    Stamps  for  reply.    O.  K.  Kennels,     Marydel.  Md. 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUNDS 

Ideal  companions. 

Puppies  and  grown  hounds 

for  sale. 

Delaware  Valley  Farms 
TitusvilU,  N.  J. 


THB  OPEN  ROAD  will  answer  your  Motor  and  Travel  auesti< 
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Following  the  Ball 


stance,  the  action  of  the  Polo  Association  will  give 
the  young  men  connected  with  the  sport,  about  io,cxx> 
in  round  numbers,  a  chance  to  enter  the  service  of 
their  country  in  the  more  serious  work  of  war. 

In  this  day  when  trained  mounts  for  cavalry  use 
are  at  such  a  premium,  the  30,ocx3  or  more  polo 
ponies  in  the  country  can  be  turned  right  into  army 
mounts,  and  are  of  the  ideal  type  for  lightweight 
cavalry. 

Restore  Our  Tennis  Prizes 

A  LOT  of  more  or  less  acrimonious  discussion  has 
been  caused  by  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  in 
the  men's  tennis  tournaments  this  season.  Fixtures 
that  in  former  years  were  graced  by  the  presence  of 
the  great  among  the  players  have  been  practically 
deserted  this  year,  but  more  notable  than  this,  is  the 
apathetic  attitude  shown  by  the  racquet  wielders 
toward  the  tournaments. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  "first  ten"  group  has 
been  practically  decimated  through  the  call  of  patriot- 
ism and  that  these  absent  players  are  now  serving  un- 
der the  colors  in  various  capacities.  It  is  bad  for  the 
game  of  lawn  tennis,  this  taking  away  of  our  court 
giants,  but  nobody  would  have  them  act  differently. 

But  why  shouldn't  the  fact  that  the  best  men  are 
absent  spur  the  lesser  lights  on  to  capture  some  of  the 
honors  in  the  tourneys?  "When  the  cat's  away,  the 
mice  will  play,"  is  just  as  true  to-day  as  when  the 
author  wrote  the  words,  and  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  "mice,"  in  this  case  the  players  of 
minor  skill,  would  welcome  the  opportunity. 

So  they  would,  undoubtedly,  if  there  were  cups  or 
medals  to  be  won  and  titles  to  be  acquired.  That 
smacks  a  bit  of  "mug-hunting,"  does  it?  True,  but 
there  is  human  nature  to  be  considered,  and  tennis 
players  are  just  as  human  as  other  people. 

Put  a  man  out  on  a  court  under  a  broiling  sun, 
place  a  racquet  in  his  hand,  toss  half  a  dozen  balls  out, 
do  the  same  for  his  opponent,  and  dangle  a  German  sil- 
ver loving  cup  before  their  eyes  and  tell  them  they 
are  playing  for  the  championship  of  anything  you 
please,  and  those  men  will  go  through  five  gruelling 
sets  without  a  whimper. 

Take  the  same  two  on  another  broiling  hot  day, 
tell  them  they  are  playing  in  a  "patriotic"  tournament 
and  that  instead  of  loving  cups  and  titles,  they  will 
be  rewarded  with  "patriotic  certificates,"  and  note 
their  apathy. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  childishness  in  human  nature, 
no  matter  how  bent  it  gets  with  years.  The  sixty- 
year  old  golfer  will  tramp  miles  over  the  links  in  rain 
or  shine,  perhaps  he  will  acquire  a  twinge  of  rheu- 
matism or  a  touch  of  sun  dizziness,  but  always  before 
his  eyes  will  be  a  vision  of  an  utterly  useless  mug  or 
cup,  and  the  mirage  will  spur  him  on  to  Spartan  deeds. 

Of  course,  after  he  has  won  the  trophy  and  given 
it  the  place  of  honor  for  a  week  or  two  over  the  fire- 
place in  the  living  room,  he  will  not  notice  that  it  has 
been  removed  and  stored  in  the  closet  by  his  wife  or 
his  daughter.  He  won  it,  and  that's  sufficient  for  the 
time  being. 

Which  leads  up  to  the  question:    "Why  not  con- 


tinue giving  prizes  and  titles  in  tennis  tournaments." 
A  friend  of  ours,  a  man  better  known  in  the  musical 
world  than  on  the  courts,  but  a  keen  lover  of  the 
game,  said  to  us  the  other  day: 

"It  is  simply  ridiculous,  this  doing  away  with  trophies 
and  championships.  It  is  not  benefiting  anybody, 
this  'patriotic'  stuflF.  That  has  been  proved  by  the 
very  poor  entries  in  all  the  tournaments  this  season. 
Restore  the  diflPerent  championship  events  and  offer 
prizes,  they  need  not  be  expensive,  and  interest  will  be 
revived. 

"We  hear  a  lot  about  how  the  Red  Cross  will  be 
enriched  by  donating  the  entry  fees  to  the  fund,  but 
the  number  of  competitors  would  be  fully  twice  as 
many  were  the  old  conditions  to  be  restored,  and  that 
would  mean  more  money  for  the  war  funds.  Call  it 
what  you  like,  but  you  have  got  to  offer  a  rhan  some 
tangible  reward  no  matter  what  the  sport,  to  hold 
his  interest.  It's  so  in  my  case,  I  know,  and  I  make  no 
pretense  of  being  even  a  mediocre  player." 

The  women's  Metropolitan  golf  championship 
tournament,  played  at  Piping  Rock  in  June,  was  at 
first  designated  as  a  "patriotic"  affair,  with  no  title 
or  prizes,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  officials  of  the 
Association  decided  to  restore  the  tournament  to  its 
original  basis.  Result,  one  of  the  best  fields  that  has 
teed  off  in  recent  years  competed  and  interest  was 
sustained  throughout,  not  only  among  the  players, 
but  the  public  as  well.  May  the  tennis  solons  be  led 
by  the  same  light,  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 

Another  Distance  Star 

HARDLY  have  we  got  through  sounding  the 
praises  of  that  redoubtable  little  runner,  Joie 
Ray,  than  along  comes  another  phenomenon  on  legs 
in  the  person  of  Eddie  Fall,  a  student  at  Oberlin 
University,  and  Eddie  looks  even  better  than  Ray,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  his  amazing  performances  in  the 
Western  Intercollegiate  games  early  in  June. 

Until  this  meet,  held  at  Stagg  Field,  Chicago,  Fall 
had  never  done  anything  to  attract  attention.  The 
fastest  time  he  had  ever  run  the  mile  in  was  4:23,  and 
that  mark  is  only  fair  in  these  days  of  swift  traveling. 
Judge  of  the  sensation,  then,  when  the  Oberlin  youth 
scampered  around  the  slow  track  in  4:15  4/5. 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  Fall  would 
undoubtedly  have  shattered  the  world's  mark  of 
4:12  3/5,  made  by  Norman  Tabor  two  years  ago, 
had  there  been  any  serious  competition  in  the  last  half 
mile.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Tabor's  mile  was 
made  under  practically  perfect  conditions  in  the 
Harvard  Stadium,  with  runners  to  pace  him  just  when 
he  needed  the  pace,  the  caliber  of  Fall's  work  in  the 
Western  games  stands  out  all  the  more  remarkably. 

"Sparrow"  Robertson,  who  has  seen  every  runner 
of  note  in  action  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more, 
declared,  after  witnessing  the  Oberlin  man's  perform- 
ance, that  Fall  has  the  smoothest,  most  frictionless 
stride  of  any  athlete  he  had  ever  watched.  There  is 
absolutely  no  lost  motion. 

As  though  to  set  the  seal  of  greatness  upon  his  work. 
Fall  went  out  again  a  few  minutes  after  winning  the 
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Miscellaneous 


Dogs  —  Dogs  —  Dogs 

For  sale — Broken  Pointers  and  Setters.  St.  Ber- 
nards— Newfoundlands — Collies — Spaniels — all  var- 
iety of  Terriers — Toy  Dogs.  /  Deal  in  No  MtUs. 
Nothing  but  blue-blooded  stock,  at  fair  prices. 


FRED.  P.  KIRBY 


OloucMtM'  City 


New  Jersey 


BEAUTIFUL  IRISH  SETTER 
PUPPIES 

healthy  and  vigorous,  from  trained,  registered 

stock. 

WALTER  McROBERTS 

(iMkrlrakSilteCUtfAMmi)  PeorU,  lU. 


GROUSE     DOG 

Extremely  handsome  year  old  Setter  dog,  abso- 
lutely steady  to  shot,  and  perfectly  trained.  Blue 
Belton  but  almost  white  color. 

Other  good  ones  at  reasonable  prices. 

Arthur  Evans  -  ThomasvlUe,  N.  C. 
THE     UTILITY     KENNELS 

offer  for  nle  tome  extra  fine  English  Setter  puppies  whelped 
May  1st.  1917.  by  Tonys  Count  Antony  F.  D.  S.  B.  No.  36720 
ex  Maud  Dixie  Queen  F.  D.  S.  B.  No.  28566.  Dogs.  $16.00 
to  $25.00.  bitches  $10.0a 

Also  some  choicely  bred,  trained  and  partly  trained  Grouse 
and  Woodcock  dogs. 

CKas.  A«  ilalex»  Prop. 

Airedales  and  Collies 

Airedales  and  Collies — Greatest  of  all.  Pups,  grown  dogs 
and  brood  matrons.     Large  instructive  list,  6  cents. 

W.  R.  WATSON 
OftkUnd,  Box  640  Iowa 


PRAT 

N  eWARK, 


N. 


ig 


og  Cakes 

^P\ 

og 


PPX>  BIsoults 
"    9oap 


Irish  Water  SpanM  pups  — 
registered.     Dogs  $25,  bitches  $20. 

Tom  Pesek.  464  Uoodrkh  Ave. 


months,  pedigreed   and 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Rabbit  Hounds  for  sale.  Sent  on  trial.  Stamp  for  Circular. 
Comrade  Kennels     :    i    t    :    :    t    s    i    t     Bucyrua,  O. 

Airedales— Three  bitches  in  whelp  $28  to  $50  each.  For 
eariy  sale.  Few  puppies  by  well  known  sires.  Irish  terrier 
in  whelp.    Allstone    ;    ;    ;    :    ;    t     ;    Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS.  Trained  dSgs  and  pups. 
Broken  in  splendid  game  country.  Satisfaction  given  or  money 
refunded.    The  Homestead  Kennels,  West  Swanzey,  N.  n. 

Alrvdatoa — Fox  l*erriera — Bred  M^rons^Jrown  doJKS-^^^^venil 
IttterB  of  puppies  now  to  order  from.    Write  me  your  wants.    From 
c:n»mplon  and  finest  strains.   Prices  reasonable. 
Gr«yllo«  KenneU.  R.  R.  3   _  s  _  s_   »__  t     Grand  RapkU.  Mich . 

LLEWELLIN  Fourteenth  Futurities  grand-sired  by  Mo- 
money  and  Caesar.  $20  and  $25  on  approval.  Weaned  and 
healthy ;  been  wormed.     R.  N .  N orris,  Keswick,  I owa.  ^^ 

Coonhounds.  Big  game  hounda.  Rabbit  houndsT^ Iredalea 
Fox  Teniera,  Hlrd  dogs.  Catalog.  4  cents.  Saiii  Stepbeoson. 
Covington.  Tenn« 

Collies  and   wire-haired  fox  terriers.      All   pedigree — 
farm  raised  stoclc — best    breeding   obtainable.      Mrs.    Hugh   I 
Brinton,  West  Chester.  Pa.  I 


P  O  I  NT  E  R  S 

Closed  season  compels  me  to  sell,  one  trained 
male  Pointer;  year  old  pup;  two  litters  of  Field 
trial  pups.     Ready  to  ship.     Papers.     Bargains. 

The  Elkwood  Kennels 

Box  $05 

FOR    SALE 

"Momonly".     "Speckled   Maid"  litter  of  January 

14th  Futurities.     Ready  for  work  now. 

Choice  $40.00 

Dr.  E.  J.  Hume  Kennels 

White  HaU  Illinois 

CUmOS,  AND  OLD  nilEAIIMS 

INDTAN  CURIOS.  Stone  Age  SpeeUneos.  Antlqus 
Quns.  Plstola  and  Dsggers  from  all  paru  of  tb«  world 
Illustrated  list.  Oe.    N.  Carter.  ElUiom.  Wis. 


i 


POULTRY— PIT  GAMES— WILDFOWL 


..   Pullets,   CoeklDR 
lears  and  Remedies 


OlOTer's  Blank  Devil  Coclw.  Hens,  Staas,  F 
Books.  Gafls.  Muffs.  8pur  Bnwi.  Dubbins  Shears 
Circulars  Free.     F.  R.  Olover.  Box  W.  LtoJe.  N.  Y. 

RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US 

We  buy  all  you  raise  under  contract,  pay  you  big  prices, 
furnish  breeding  stock  cheap.  More  profitable  than  poultry. 
Eggs  sell  for  $20.00  to  $50.00  per  hundred.  Contract,  complete 
information  and  price  list  10  cents.  Animals  and  birds  of  all 
kinds  for  sale.  Home's  Zoological  Arena  Company, 
Desk  7,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

PHEASANTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

We  offer  for  immediate  delivery  the  following  varieties  of 
Pheasants:  Silver.  Golden.  Ringneck.  Lady  Amherst,  China, 
White.  Mongolian.  Reeves.  Swinhoe.  Versicolor,  Elliotts, 
Impo>*an.  Soemmering.  Manchurian  Eared,  Pea  Cock,  Mela- 
notus.  Also  Wild  Turkeys.  Japanese  Silkies  and  Long  Tails. 
Java.  Japanese.  Blue.  White  and  Pied  Pea  Fowl.  Crane,  Swan. 
Mandarins,  Formosan  Teal.  Mallards  and  other  varieties  of 
ducks. 

Send  50  cents  in  stamps  for  color-type  catalogue  of  Pheas- 
ants and  how  to  raise. 
Chiles  ft  Company     t     :     ;     ;     ;     :     Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— My  special  offer  to  introduce 
my  magazine,  "  Investing  for  Profit."  It  is  w<^th  $10  a  copy 
to  any  one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient  money  to  provide 
necessities  and  comforts  for  self  and  loved  ones.  It  shows  how 
to  become  richer  quickly  and  honestly.  "Investing  for  Profit'* 
i  s  the  only  progressive  financial  journal  and  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation in  America.  Writenowand  I'llsenditsix  months  free. 
H.  L.  Barber.  420-30  W.  Jaclcson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  I U. 


PATENTS 

MEN  OP  IDEAS  and  InvenUve  ability  should  write  for  new 
"Lists  of  Needed  Inventions."  Patent  Buyers  and  "How  to  Oef 
Your  Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE.  RANDOLPH 
Ac  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys.  Dept.  86.  Washington,  D.  C. 

W  A  MTirn A  M  T«Ia«  f  ^^  ^"^  *'^^^^  of  some  smiple  thing  to 

n  /tn  I  tir^/Ul  luea  ;  patent?  Protect  your  Ideas,  they  may 
bring  you  wealth.  Write  for  "Needed  Inventions"  and  "Patent 
Duyera."  Randolph  A  Co..  Pat.  Attys..  Dept.  322,  Washington.  D.  C. 


INVENT  f^^. 


SOMETHING.     It    May    Bring 

Our  free  book  tells 
what  to  Invent  and  How  t^  Obtain 
a  Patent  through  Our  Credit  System.  Send  s'  -ich  Free 
Opinion  as  to  Patenubility.  Talbert  &  Parker,  Patent 
Lawyers,  4314  Talbert  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


See  THB  COUNCIL  FIRS  for  solution  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  camping 
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Following  the  Ball 


mile  and  won  the  two-mile  race  in  the  spanking  time 

of  9:41.. 

Our  idea  of  a  pleasant  afternoon  would  be  to  sit 
in  the  grand  stand,  opposite  the  finifh  line,  and  see 
a  mile  race  between  "Qiesty"  Joie  Ray  and  Eddie 
Fall.  And  after  both  had  had  a  rubdown  and  a  shower, 
to  see  them  battle  in  a  two-mile  run. 

Football  Fighters 

DO  the  knocks  and  the  bruises,  the  rigid  physical 
and  moral  training,  the  discipline  and  lastly, 
the  disappointments  and  triumphs  of  football,  mak^ 
for  good  soldiers? 

For  many  years  this  question  has  vexed  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  college  world. 
Learned  professors  have  decried  the  game  as  a  harmful 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  American  youth. 
Others,  equally  learned,  have  declared  that  the  bat- 
tles of  the  gridiron  prepared  the  players  for  the  greater 
struggles  of  the  world,  be  they  in  the  business  marts 
or  on  shell-torn  field  of  real  battle. 

Perhaps  never  has  the  question  been  more  em- 
phatically answered  than  it  was  last  month  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  entire  Harvard  football  team 
of  last  year  had  heeded  the  call  to  the  colors.  Every 
one  of  those  young  giants  who  had  fought  so  des- 
perately with  Yale  in  the  Bowl  last  Autumn,  only  to 
meet  defeat,  are  now  preparing  to  face  a  more  deadly 
foe,  either  on  the  soil  of  France  or  on  the  high  seas. 

Here  is  the  way  the  Harvard  eleven  of  191 6  will 
take  the  field  in  the  world  war: 

Harte  (right  end),  Plattsburgh. 

Caner  (right  tackle),  ambulance  in  France. 


Snow  (right  guard),  Naval  Reserve. 

Harris  (center),  Plattsburgh. 

Dadmun  (captain,  left  guard),  ambulance  in  France. 

Wheeler  (left  tackle).  Naval  Reserve. 

Coolidge  (left  end),  Plattsburgh. 

Casey  (left  halO»  Naval  Reserve. 

Thatcher  (right  halQ*  Plattsburgh. 

Horween  (fullback).  Naval  Reserve. 

Only  a  quarterback  is  missing  here,  but  somehow 
we  feel  confident  that  this  team  will  have  plenty  of 
"driving  power"  when  it  starts  to  rip  through  the 
German  line  and  buck  the  Kaiser's  center. 

Red  Gross  Golfers 

A  CONCRETE,  healthy  example  of  the  value  of 
sports  as  an  aid  to  the  gathering  of  funds  for 
the  Red  Cross,  and  hence  as  an  aid  and  a  balm  to  the 
men  who  will  be  wounded  wh^n  the  first  American 
contingents  get  into  action  in  France,  is  afforded  by 
the  Memorial  Day  golf  tournaments  held  in  the 
Metropolitan  district  on  May  30. 

George  H.  Barnes,  treasurer  of  the  M.  G.  A.,  was 
forced  to  employ  a  stafl^  of  expert  accountants  to 
figure  up  the  totals  turned  in  by  the  demon  golfers  on 
that  single  day,  but  the  results  were  vastly  satisfactory, 
almost  ^100,000  having  been  contributed. 

This  is  but  an  indication  of  the  good  to  be  accom- 
plished by  continuing  sports  of  all  kinds  during  the 
great  war.  ^ioo,ocx3,  in  the  hands  of  the  Red  Cross 
authorities,  is  certain  to  be  put  to  the  best  of  uses, 
and  think  of  the  physical  benefit,  the  mental  relaxa- 
tion, gained  by  the  doughty  wielders  of  driver  and  nib- 
lick. 


The  articles  described  below  kaoe  been 
tested  and  apf  roved  by  cotnfetent  experts. 
Complete  information  toiU  be  furnished 
upon  request.  The  Coupon  on  page 
728  may  be  used  for   this   purpose. 


«^ 


OUTING  service  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  reader.  The  editor  will  be  glad  to 
recommend  reliable  sporting  goods  and 
answer  all  questions  that  may  come  up 
pertaining  to  outdoor  life  and  recreation^ 


A  Real  Golf  Ball  Paint  (12) 

SUCCEEDING  in  a  shot  where  there  is  danger  of 
losing  a  new  ball  is  a  triumph.  Losing  the  ball 
is  anathema,  a  tragedy,  unpleasant  to  say  the  least. 
Substituting  an  old  dark  ball  for  a  new  white  one  upon 
such  a  shot  and  landing  where  you  wanted  to  is  dis- 
appointing. Finding  the  old  ball  is  heartbreaking, 
and  you  say: 

"I  knew  I  could  make  it.  Why  the  deuce  didn't 
I  take  a  chance?" 

You  do  the  next  rime.  Put  it  down:  ANOTHER 
BALL  MISSING. 

It  is  a  pretty  dilemma.  Painting  an  old  ball  has 
always  been  such  a  messy  affair  that  it  seemed  not 
worth  while  after  it  was  done.  The  dimples  always 
retain  too  much  and  the  weight  is  either  increased  or 
the  true  equilibrium  spoiled  for  flight  and  wind  resist- 
ance. As  certain  foreigners,  incompletely  versed  in 
our  grammar,  say: 

'•Whattodor 

Probably  the  solution  lies  in   a    diflPerent  sort  of 


paint.  If  you  had  a  paint  which  would  dry  while  you 
dress  at  your  locker,  and,  in  addition  to  being  easily 
applied  with  a  brush  in  and  about  the  dimples,  wears 
as  well  as  the  original,  there  would  be  but  one  answer 
to  the  query  of  What  to  Do?    Try  it,  of  course. 

That  is  the  sort  of  paint  that  the  George  J.  Kelly 
Company  makes.  It  is  tough  and  tenacious,  and  does 
not  readily  chip  or  crack.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to 
feel  that  there  is  at  hand  a  ball  in  good  condition, 
white  enough  to  see  if  it  takes  the  rough,  in  case  you 
do  not  wish  to  lose  the  brand  new  one  with  which  3rou 
began  the  round. 

Ease  of  application,  permanence,  and  wearing 
qualities  are  the  points  upon  which  this  paint  won 
the  Outing  OK.  As  is  the  case  with  all  other  Outing 
OK  goods,  we  recommend  a  trial  of  it.  If  a  million 
players  in  'the  United  States  lost  one  ball  a  year, 
compute  the  loss.  If  you  could  save  half  of  yours — 
but  what's  the  use?  It's  war  time,  and,  of  course,  you 
will  save  all  you  can. 


{Continued  on  pages  7'^  end  728) 
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OUTING  CAMPS  AND  RESORTS 


FISHING  and  CAMPIKG 
SM&  and  Pack  Horse  Tr^is 

'111 rough   Wl'iidi    RItter.  Jsckwn 

P»tU.  Eii^rlcticed  Pttrk  Cul^v*^ 
■SfhccliA]  viiitf  trip«  through  hid- 
rii^n  tmdU  ttt  ili«  Abvd«*lii> 
MtiuiiTnlrt* — a     nondri'l^Afl   of 

Sh^'cftn    Moo-e    Htiil     Ke«r    adil 

trout.  Trnut  .Sd'AnoTi  ^tpinr- 
Af^iil  lit,  Ft  blfiit  unrlvvlvtMn 
Arr  erka.  W  anOf  rfti  1  st-^-nerj  + 
MfKlcfii  aeY-amnimlitttoDt       ■« 

tof  ci^tair*        ArtdfMA    Dcpt.    A 

AMORETTl    LODGE 

DUSDIS  WYOMING 


FOR  BASS,  MUSCALLONGE  AND  PICKEREL 

Fiah  in  the  French  and  Pickrrel  Rivers.  Good  board,  com- 
fortable quarters,  fine  canoe  trip^,  daily  mail.  Campinir  parties 
outfitted.  Houne  boats,  iauncho«.  b3ats  and  canoes  for  rent. 
Ot  your  ticket  for  Pickerel  Landing  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Ry.    We  meet  you  there.    Write  for  further  particulars. 

M.  H.  FENTON,  Prop. 

Waftcivii  Hslel  Huktm. 


Come  To  Bear  Mountain  Camp 

IN  IHB  ADIRONDACKS 

A  comfortable,  home-like  camp  at  the  foot  of  Bear 
Mountain,  on  the  shore  of  beautiful  Cranberry  Lake. 
Here  you  wUl  have  the  finest  Trout  fishing,  boating, 
bathing  and  mountain  walks.  Excellent  cuisine; 
cool  and  commodious  rooms,  open  fireplaces.  May  we 
give  you  further  particulars? 

J.  M.  BALPERSON 

"       f.  0. tt  Isftsts  On,  N.  Y. 


East  Pond  Gamps 

On  The  Belgrade  Lakes,  both  fly  and  bait  fishing.  50  to  100 
bass  per  day.  All  rooms  and  cabins  with  bath,  hot  and  cold 
running  water. 

Season  opens  May  25th.  Also  boating,  canoeing,  bathing, 
tennis,  dancing.     Illustrated  booklet. 


Oakland, 


E.  W.  Clement 


Maine 


FISHERMAN'S 

PARADISE 

Located  on  chain  of  six  Ibices. 

Best  Black  Bass.  Pickerel.  Mackinaw  Trout.  Musky  fishing  in 
Mich.  In  a  network  of  Trout  Streams  ^all  varieties).  Finest 
Bathing  Beach.  Perfect  Sanitary  conditions.  Stone  and  Ix)g 
Bungalow  Dining  room.  Write  for  booklet.  H.  D.SMITH, 
Bellalre,  Mich. 

Trout  Fishing  in  Lake  Edward 

May  and  June  are  fine  fishing  months.  No  flies,  no  Mos- 
quitoes. Trout  plentiful,  rising  early  to  the  fly.  Complete 
outfits,  guides,  canoes  and  board.  Can't  beat  this  country. 
Moose,  caribou,  bear,  partridge  and  duck  hunting  in  the  Fall. 
Send  for  booklet,  map  and  rates. 

LAURENTIDE    HOUSE 
Lake  Edward  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada 


TROUTDALE  CAMPS 

Tpoutdalo,     Somerset    County,    Maine 

On  beautiful  Mozie  Pond;  take  Maine  Central  Railway  to 
Troutdale.  Excellent  trout  fishing  in  five  ponds  and  eight 
brooks  and  fine  salmon  fishing  in  one  pond.  Here  the  trout 
are  taken  on  the  fly  every  day  of  the  season.  Most  comfortable 
accommodations  in  separate  cabins.  Fine  table.  Fresh  milk 
from  own  cow.  Vegetable  garden.  Fine  spring.  Aii  ideal 
vacation  place  with  many  easy  side  trips.  Main  camps  reached 
in  five  minutes  by  canoe  or  motor  boat  from  Railway  Station. 
For  rates  address 

PAUL  M.  GUILD 
TROUTDALE,   MOSQUITO,   MAINE 

FISHING  M£Nt-I.aKe  PanacKe 

Overnight  from  Toronto 

Why  don't  you  catch  flsh  Itke  yoi  dli  twenty  ysars  ago? 
Because  you  go  to  the  same  old  place  where  there  are  plenty  of 
fishermen  and  no  flsh. 

Reverse,  come  abo  it — go  where  there  are  flsh  and  no  fishermen. 
I  have  It— a  camp  In  the  wlld9— no  hotel— a  real  camp  for  fishing  men. 
Make  arrangements  now  for  deer  hiuitlng.  Season  opens  Nov.  1st. 
If  this  fnto-esu  you  write 

F. «.  FIMR,  »iiks«ss,  (ht.  OsBste  w  Issa  t17  DmMm  iMii  Ml.,  TvMli 
P.  S.— Black  Baas,  Lake  Trout.  Pickerel 

Help  Uncle  Sam  H^^S. 

You  need  a  vacation  to  get  that  "pep."  Small 
Camp  in  the  real  wilderness,  good  table,  separate 
sleeping  cabins,  clean,  good  boats  and  guides.  Write 
for  booklet  to 

H.   A.   SCOTFORD 
Box  73     :::::::::::     Orand  View,  Wis. 


THE  ATTEAN  LAKE  CAMPS 

Unsurpassed'  fishing,  hunting,  canoeing,  bathing  and 
mountain  climbing.  Separate  cabins  for  all  parties,  with 
special  accommodations  for  families.  Comfortable  beds, 
with  best  of  table  fare.  A  fishing  or  hunting  trip  on  the 
Moose  River  will  surely  bring  you  back  each  year.  Guides 
and  canoes  furnished.  The  combination  of  lakes,  islands, 
mountains  and  rivers  cannot  be  duplicated.  Write  for 
booklet. 
RUEL  E.  HOLDEN,  JACKMAN,  MAINE 


INI^KT     CAMPS 
SQ17ARK  I^AK£  MAIN£ 

Situated  at  Inlet  of  Souare  Lake.  Cabins  built  of  peelea 
logs,  are  new,  and  especial  attention  has  been  given  to  ventila- 
tion. These  cabins  are  second  to  none  in  Northern  Maine. 
We  have  at  our  door  the  best  salmon,  trout  and  togue  fishing, 
also  the  most  ideal  spot  for  amateur  canoeisu  to  be  found  on 
FiRh  waters.  Local  and  long  distance  telephone.  Daily  mail. 
For  booklet  and  /urther  particulars  address, 

C.  H.  rRASKR,  Prop. 
QUERETTE  MAINE 


OUTDOORS  WITH  COMFORT 
TRAPPER  LODGE— WYOMING 

SbEteen  Bar-One  (16.1)  Stock  Ranch  In  the  beautiful  Big 
Horn  Mountains.  An  attractive  home  for  rrst  and  recreation. 
Superior  table;  perfect  water;  good  saddle  horses.  Camping 
trips;  trout  fishing,  etc.    Address. 

Ratt,  ineiuding  9addU  hontfand  omtMt,  $25 pv  wmk 

W.  H.  WYMAN,  Shell  P.  C,  Wyoming 


Tbc  Editor  of  FOLLOWING  THB  BALL  wUl  give  you  foil  infgnnatiao  alwut  all  outdoor  gaine«,<~ 
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Never  Mind  the  Weather— Use  a  Camera  (13) 

Testing  a  camera  for  workability  under  varying  conditions  is  no  different  from  testing  other  outdoor  goods 
except  in  the  joy  it  gives.  Instead  of  long  explanation  of  the  service  rendered,  these  pictures  made  by  various 
members  of  the  Seneca  family  sent  to  this  office  for  trial  must  speak  for  themselves. 


The  lady  played  in 
bright  sunlight. 
Taken  with  Seneca 
Vest  Pocket  Camera, 
stopped  to  II,  timed 
i/ioo  of  a  second. 
There's  some  vibra- 
tion at  the  head  of  the 
club  but  what  do  you 
expect  at  i/ioo?  Be- 
sides, the  mean  camera 
man  shouted  just  as 
she  struck!  It  fright- 
ened her  into  making 
the  prize  drive  of  her 
I  i  f  e — 213  yards. 
Of  course  the  club 
vibrated. 

The  glare  of  asphalt 
m    the    other   Vest 


Pocket  picture  tells 
the  story  of  how  it 
rained  the  day  we 
visited  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

It  fails  to  tell,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  5:30 
P.  M.,  that  it  was 
still  raining  and  that 
the  powerful  little  lens 
caught  it  at  F.  6.3,  in 
i/?  second. 

No.  3  is  with  a 
Seneca  $}i  x  jV^  opti- 
mo  shutter,  F.  6.3,  at 
1/50  second.  The 
long  shadows  tell  the 
time  of  day— ^ust  be- 
fore sunset  with  only 
a  soft  yellow  light. 
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OUTING  RESORTS  AND  HOTELS 


FUking  and  HtmHmg  in  JVmv  Brmnrnwiek 


HARRY  ALLEN 

LesKe  of  Cain*s  River. 


UiuuipMKd 


Guide  and  Hunter. 
Trout  FiahinR. 

Spedal  Attention  elven  Doys  and  Young  Men  not  enjoying 
best  of  health. 

WriU  for  full  informa'km 

W.   HARRY   ALLEN 


Penniac,  N.  B. 


Canada 


WOODLAND  CAMPS 

On  Belgrade  Lake,  Maine 

Fanx>ua  for  trout,  bass  and  salmon  fishing.  Fly  fishing  for 
baas  has  commenced,  and  is  excellent  now.  Splendid  table; 
pure  mDuntain  spring  water.  Delightful  bathing  on  white 
sand  beach.  Spacious  cabins,  with  perfect  sanitary  conditions. 
Rates  reasonable.    Booklet  with  fuU  details  upon  request. 

Chester  B.  Thwin^, 
Woodland  CampSt Belgnide  Lak— ,  Maine 

TEMAGAMI 

WADI-KON  CAMP 
Lak»  Temagmmi,  Ont.,  Can.  The  unspoOed  country — a 
camp  with  every  comfort  in  the  heart  of  the  Canadian  North- 
woods — 1,500  lakes.  Best  fishing;  bathing;  trami^ng.  Boats 
canoes  and  launches  for  hire.  Guides.  One  night  from  Toronto. 
Excellent  table.  Best  accommodations  for  ladies.  Write  for 
booklet  and  rates. 

A.  A.  ORR,    280  Wright  Avenue»    Toronto,  Ont. 
No  poBtporU  wmQuind  to  omi^r  Canada 

VACATIONIST  • 

Mountain  View  Camps  can  give  you  an  ideal  one  for  s^our- 
self  or  family.     Fishing,  camping,  canoeing  or  just  resting. 

Located  on  Long  Pond,  six  miles  long,  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains with  the  most  wonderful  scenery.  Nine  miles  of  woods  to 
the  road  but  don't  let  that  hinder,  women  and  children  make  it. 

Boats,  canoes  and  all.  $15.00  per  week. 

Write  for  information. 


FRANK  H.  MITCHELL, 


Onwa,  Maine 


The  Brookside  Inn  and  Bungalows 

Newfound  Lake,  Bridgewater,  N.  hT 

On  beautiful  lake  7^  miles lon^  and  3  miles  wide,  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountain  region  of  New  Hampshire.  600  feet  above  sea 
levet  The  Inn  is  on  high  ground  ladng  a  wide  sandy  beach, 
with  boating,  bathing  and  fishing.  Bungalows  are  new  and  fur- 
nii^ed  throughout  in  mission  style.  Tennis,  livery,  rowboats. 
canoes  and  power  launch.  Long-distance  telephone.  Very 
reasonable  terms  with  special  rates  for  season.    Address 

G.  T.  miaa  E>  A>  YOUNG,    Bristol,  N.  H. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Hills  of  the  Oenesee  Country 

Come  again  to  the  Wheeler  Homestead  for  country  comforts. 
Altitude  1400  feet.  300  acres,  with  hemlock  woods  and  running 
brooks.  The  guest  house  is  in  perfect  repair,  modem  in  every 
particular,  with  porches,  fireplaces  and  high,  airy,  spacious 
rooms.  Purest  of  water,  rich  Devon  milk.  Clean,  beautiful 
home  cooking.  Gardens  and  fruit.  One  mile  from  D.,  L.  &  W. 
or  Erie  R.  R.  Stations.  Most  attractive  home  f^r  vacation 
guests.    Illustrated  folder  on  request.     Address 

Mrs.  Clarence  Randolph 

The  Wheeler  Homestead  Kanona,  N.  V. 

or  M.  S.  Jones,  Danville,  Ills. 

The  Lure  of  the  Pack  Tour 

By  Saddle  Horse  and  Pack  Train  through  the  Heart  of  the 
Navajo  Country- — visit  Cliff  DwellinRS  and  Indian  Cit.es  in  the 
Southwest — Enchanted  Land — A  thirty  days  vacation  par 
exceltonce.  If  interested  write 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Gamp  Co.,  Inc. 

£.  J.  WARD,  Manager 
SANTA  FE  NEW  MEXICO 


Let  Us  Arrange  Your 
1917  Hunting  Trip 


COME  to  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Forest  for  your  Bull 
Moose,  Caribou,  Deer  and  Black 
Bear. 

You  lose  no  time  in  getting  to 
the  haunts  of  the  big  Moose. 
One  day  takes  you  to  our  Home 
Camp.  Write  us  for  booklet 
giving  you  full  information  of 
our  country  etc. 


WADE  &  KNAPP 

P«rth  Jet.         -        N«w  Bruns%irick,  CaiumI« 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
HOTEL   BUTLER,   '^'iSg,M*i«^ 

Cafe  without  peer.  Center  of  things.  Taxi  fare  25c. 
Rooms  $1.00  up;  with  bath  $2.00  up.  Home 
comforts  to  the  traveler. 

A.  CHESHIRE  MITCHELL,  Mgr. 

Eagle  Bay  Hotel  and  Cottages 

The  larsest  and  best  hotel  on  the  Fulton  Chain  of  Lakes. 
Electric  Lights.  22  rooms  with  private  bath,  hot  and  cold 
water  in  first  floor  rooms.  Tennis.  Dancing.  New  Casino, 
paid  band  6  nights  a  week.  Bass  fishing.  Autoing.  Motor 
Boating.  Famous  mountains  on  all  sides  to  climb.  Booklet. 

D.  B.  SPERRY,  Prop.,  Eagle  Bay.  N.  Y. 
Gentllj   Patronage    SoUdtod. 


FISHING    ON     I^AKE    CHAMPI^AIN 

Perch,  Pike.  Pickerel  and  Rock  Bass  are  being  brought  in 
daily. 

YACHTSMEN  anchor  in  the  safe  and  beautiful  Shelbume 
Harbor  on  Chami>lain.  Bathing.  Boating.  Tennis,  weekly 
Dances  at 

THE  QUEEN  CITY  PARK  HOTEL 
Modem,  refined,  comfortable,  reasonable.    Cottages,  June  to 
September.    On  the  main  line  of  the  Rutland  R.  R.  three  miles 
from  Burlington.     Garage. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Rates. 
Edward  M.  Kuchler,  Manager,  Queen  City  Park,  Vermont 
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Seasonable  Outdoor  Equipment— O.K'd  by  OUTING 

From  time  to  time  we  shall  call  goods  tp  your  attention, 

selected  from  the  complete  list,  because  the  season  makes 

them  especially  useful.   Here  are  a  few 


DREADNOUGHT  DRIVER.-SIotted  throat  racket 
of  highest  quality.  Slot  removes  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce,  allowing  a  heavier  bit  of  wood  which  means 
added  strength.  Slot  also  takes  up  vibration,  reduc- 
ing possibility  of  breaks  in  the  throat.  Best  obtain- 
able gut.    Harry  C.  Lee,  Inc.    Price,  ^lo.oo. 

GOLF  RAINCOAT. — Eighteen  ounce  waterproof 
coat  with  vent  in  the  back.  Wide  choice  of  colors. 
Process  renders  cleaning  easy  with  cloth  saturated 
with  gasoline.  Highly  desirable  for  days  when  sudden 
showers  may  catch  you  unprepared.  Kling  Brothers 
&  Company.    Price,  ^7.00. 

WEE  McGregor.— Golf  bag  with  ingenious  legs 
which  fold  against  the  side  when  lifted  from  theground. 
Does  away  with  the  necessity  for  caddies,  and  allows 
the  golfer  to  go  his  own  sweet  way,  unattended.  Also 
gives  him  the  benefit  of  the  exercise  which  the  caddy 
ordinarily  gets.    Dale-Rey  Corporation.    Price,  ^3.50. 

GOLF  BALL  MARKER.—A  five  ounce  device  for 
imprinting  your  ball  with  initials.  It  will  save  many  a 
temper.    Simplex  Marker  Co.    Price,  $2.00. 

DUNLOP  GOLF  BALL.— Fine  quality  ball,  con- 
structed on  scientific  principles  for  best  results  both 
in  flight  and  on  the  green.  Solid  core,  dented  and 
dimpled  according  to  lessons  learned  through  long 
experiment.  Dunlop  Rubber  Company.  Price,  $10.00 
per  dozen. 

TROT-MOC  GOLF  SHOE.— Indian  tanned  moose. 
Will  resist  innumerable  wettings  without  stiffening 
and  breaking.  Unlined  but  smooth  and  pliable. 
Fitted  with  grippers.  Ash  by-Craw  ford  Company. 
Price,  $7.50. 

METAL  GOLF  CLUBS.— Clubs  made  of  metal 
which  defies  rust  and  other  corrosion.  Easily  cleaned 
with  soap  and  water  or  wet  sand;  emery  wheel  not 
necessary  and  the  weight  remains  the  same  after  many 
cleanings.    Bayonne  Casting  Company.     Price,  $1.75. 

PIVOT-SLEEVE  GOLF  COAT.— A  fine  appearing 
sport  coat  so  constructed  as  to  allow  fullest  freedom 
for  the  arms.  A  plait  at  the  small  of  the  back  allows 
still  further  room  for  torsion  of  the  body  when  the  swing 


is  carried  through.  Very  good  material.  Ph.  Weinberg 
&  Com  pany .    Pri  ce,  $2$  .00. 

SAW  KIT. — Six  saw  blades  with  detachable  apple- 
wood  handle,  all  enclosed  in  a  durable  kit  conven- 
iently carried.  A  keyhole  blade,  compass  blade, 
double  edge  pruning  blade,  plumber's  blade,  regular 
hand  saw  blade,  rip  saw  blade.  Simonds  Mfg.  Com- 
pany.   Price,  $5.00. 

STRAP  WATCH.— A  sturdy  watch  especially  made 
for  reliable  service  under  hard  usage.  Luminous  hands 
and  figures  which  enable  the  wearer  to  read  the  dial 
in  the  dark.  Dull  finished  case  to  prevent  reflection 
of  sunlight.  Instantly  accessible  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances.  An  ideal  watch  for  sportsmen  and 
soldiers.  Price,  $13.00,  or  $10.00  without  luminous 
feature.    Elgin  National  Watch  Company. 

GOGGLES. — Comfortable  goggles,  so  made  as  to 
conform  easily  to  the  shape  of  the  wearer's  face.  Flexi- 
ble leather  guard  fits  closely  about  eyes  and  prevents 
dust  from  entering.  Well  ventilated,  variety  of  colors. 
T.  A.  Willson  &  Company.  Prices,  $1.00  to  1.50  per  pair. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN.— A  closing  model  which  will  not 
leak  regardless  of  position  if  properly  adjusted  when 
put  into  pocket  or  handbag.  Easy  and  simple  in 
operation,  and  made  of  highest  quality.  Fine  for  out- 
door work.    Moore  Pen  Company.    Price,  $3.50. 

HAND  BALLS.— Pure  rubber  balls  of  the  best 
wearing  quality.  Stiff  walls  built  to  result  in  longest 
possible  inflation.  A  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  to  suit 
individual  peculiarities  and  varying  types  of  courts. 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company. 

TENNIS  REEL. — A  common-sense  attachment  for 
tightening  the  tennis  net.  Made  in  such  a  way  that  the 
pull  in  adjustment  is  continuous.  Leverage  is  such 
that  weak  wrists  or  grip  do  not  prevent  your  having  a 
properly  placed  net  for  play.  P.  H.  Blodgett.  Price,$4.oo. 

WILDING  RACKET.— A  strong,  finely  balanced 
bat.  Made  by  the  only  company  which  makes  both 
frames  and  the  gut  for  stringing  them.  Wood  care- 
fully chosen  for  graining,  shoulders  well  reinforced  by 
binding.  Ashland ManufacturingCompany.  Price,$9.oo. 


Editor  Followins  the  Ball 
OUTINQ,  141  W.  36tli  St.,  New  York 
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We  Who  Are  About  To  Change 

'T'HIS  is  the  last  issue  of  OUTING  to  appear  in  the  old  size,  but 
we  are  not  saying  any  tearful  farewells.     The  old  form  has 
served  us  long  and  faithfully.     It  was  the  product  of  a  day  when 
that  was  the  accepted  shape  and  size.     That  day  is  past. 

The  new  day  brings  new  responsibilities  and  new  opportunities.  In  our 
August  number  we  told  what  they  were  in  general  outline.  Since  that 
announcement  was  written  we  have  taken  another  step  forward  in  our  de- 
cision to  print  the  magazine  throughout  on  coated  paper.  This  means  a  heavy 
increase  in  cost  of  manufacture,  but  it  means  also  a  great  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  magazine. 

To-day  the  cemiera  is  the  indispensable  companion  of  outdoor  men  and 
women.  It  is  a  working  tool,  a  record  of  experience,  an  aid  to  pleasure,  a 
sport  .in  itself.  The  outdoor  mag£izine  that  does  not  give  a  large  place  to 
photographs  in  its  scheme  of  things  is  failing  in  its  duty  and  missing  its 
golden  chance. 

OUTING  has  always  spelt  PHOTOGRAPH  in  italics.  Now  it 
will  spell  it  in  large  capitals.  The  larger  page,  the  solid  stretch 
of  coated  paper,  the  new  sources  of  supply  that  are  being  uncover- 
ed almost  daily  will  make  it  more  emphatically  than  ever  before 
the  finest  outdoor  magazine  in  America. 

Then  there  is  the  Rotogravure  Section.  You  know  what  that  is,  the  new 
process  combining  printing  and  engraving  that  has  set  a  new  mark  in  illus- 
trative excellence.  Our  October  number  shows  what  can  be  done  with  the 
process.  Views  from  Mt.  Wilson,  the  Negroes  ol^  Ncissau,  Scenes  in  Outdoor 
Ohio  and  in  the  Georgian  Bay  District,  and  a  series  of  Screech  Owl  pictures. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  other  qualities  that  have  made  OUTING  valuable 
in  the  past  will  be  neglected.  More,  rather  than  less,  attention  will  be  given 
to  articles  that  tell  you  How,  When,  and  Where.  The  new  size  and  shape 
lend  themselves  admirably  to  the  development  of  this  side  of  our  work 

The  motto  of  the  new  OUTING  as  of  the  old  will  be:  SERVICE. 
INTEREST.  ACCURACY. 
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Who  They  Are 

Snapshots  of  the  ContribiUors  in  This  Month*  s  Issue 

MABEL  REAGH  HUTCHINS,  "Catch-As-Catch-Can  Cruising."  Is 
attached  to  the  Editorial  Staff  of  an  outdoor  magazine  and  has  made  a  special 
study  of  camping  and  canoe  cruising  from  the  woman's  standpoint.  Is  an 
authority  on  women's  equipment  and  clothing  for  outdoor  living. 

J.  P.  CUENIN,  "Bass  on  a  Vegetable  Diet."  A  regular  contributor  to 
Outing  who  gets  his  greatest  pleasure  with  rod  and  gun,  out  oftentimes  goes 
a-hunting  with  a  camera  as  his  only  weapon. 

J.  R.  MATTERN.  "  Setting  the  Sights  for  High  Scores."  Regular  con- 
tributor to  Outing.  Author  of  "Making  a  Game  Preserve" — see  August 
Outing. 

EDWARD  T.  MARTIN,  "Sailing  Down  on  Ducks."  An  old  market 
hunter  who  has  long  since  lined  up  on  the  side  of  game  preservation.  Shot  wild 
pigeons  during  the  passenger  pigeon  days,  and  hunted  in  the  Kankakee  marshes 
for  the  game  that  was  to  be  sold  in  South  Water  Street.  He  has  followed  the 
game  westward  and  now  witnesses  in  California  the  old  struggle  enacted  again 
between  the  genuine  sportsman  and  those  who  shoot  primarily  to  kill. 

WILLIAM  J.  WHITING,  "A  Winter  Night  on  a  Mountain  Top."  A 
regular  contributor  to  Outing  who  has  participated  in  all  sports  but  excelled 
in  few.  Author  of  "Cooking  in  Comfort,"  "Climbing  by  Showshoes,"  "Skirts 
or  What,"  etc.,  etc. 

WILLIAM  M.  McCOY,  "Time's  Hour-Glass."  A  magazine  writer  who 
grew  up  on  a  ranch  and  cannot  recall  when  he  first  learned  to  ride.  Has  been 
shooting  since  his  kindergarten  days.  Fishes  as  often  as  his  business  engage- 
ments permit  and  finds  automobile  roads,  while  convenient,  are  rather  hard 
on  the  trout.  Has  done  a  little  prospecting,  but  FISHING  is  his  particular 
besetting  sin. 

ROGER  MARTIN,  "The  Doctor's  Lame  Dog."  A  regular  contributor 
to  Outing.  Author  of  "  Humors  of  the  Field,"  "  Eclipse,  the  King  of  the 
Track,"  "  The  Parson  Goes  A-fishing,"  etc.,  etc. 

ARTHUR  CHAPMAN,  "The  Prospector  Goes  Camping."  An  old  con- 
tributor  to  Outing.  Has  written  several  articles  on  the  West  in  the  Outlaw  and 
Cattle  Range  Days.  Is  a  well  known  writer  of  Western  verse  and  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Denver  Times, 

JACK  BELL,  a  newspaper  man  who  has  prospected  and  mined  for  many 
years  and  has  won  and  lost  fortunes  in  all  sorts  of  mining  propositions  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  When  the  trail  opens,  this  veteran  drops  the  pencil  and  pen 
for  the  miner's  pick  and  prospector's  hammer. 

W.  R.  McILRATH,  "  A  Five  Point  Buck  or  Bust."  A  journalist  who  has 
traveled  over  all  the  states,  fished  and  swum  in  both  oceans  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  hunted  over  the  Coast  Range,  and  has  ridden  trains  in  all  the  approved 
and  copyrighted  hobo  ways.  Author  of  "  The  Welcome  Oriental,"  see  July 
Outing. 

FREDERICK  L.  COE,  "  Light  Out  of  Darkness."  Regular  contributor 
to  Outing.  Author  of  "The  Fish  That  Wasn't,"  "Fishing  Below  Zero," 
"When  Time  Turned  Back,"  "An  Invalid's  Hunung,"  etc.,  etc. 
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CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN  CRUISING.     lUustrated  with  photographs.     Down 

to  the  Chesapeake Mahil  Reagh  HuUhins    .    74 1 

SETTING  THE  SIGHTS  FOR  HIGH  SCORES.  Illustrated  with  diagrams 
How  study  of  wind,  elevation,  weather,  and  other  conditions  will  help  you 
land  in  the  bull J.  R.  MalUrn    ....     754 

A  WINTER  NIGHT  ON  A  MOUNTAIN  TOP.  Illustrated  with  photographs. 
To  really  live,  sleep  on  a  mountain  top  in  February  with  no  companion  but 
the  stars William  J.  Whiting    .     .     766 

TIME'S  HOUR-GLASS.     Illustrated  with  photographs.     On  lonely  San  Nicholas 

where  nothing  remains  of  a  vanished  race William  M.  McCoy    .     .     775 

A  FIVE  POINT  BUCK  OR  BUST.    Despite  dreams  and  lost  hunters  and  the 

uproar  of  search  the  wish  came  true W.  R.  Mcllrath      .     .     .    802 


Bass  on  a  Vbortarle  Diet  J.  P.  Cuenln  .  . 
Sailing  Down  on  Ducks  Edward  T.  Martin 
Maks  Your  own  Gun 

Cabinet 

How  It  Feels  to  Be  a 

Soldier Leroy  Lewis    .    . 


762 
762 
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The  Doctor's  Three  Leo- 

gbdDog Ro;;er  Martin.     .     .     .    793 

The  Prospector  Goes 

Camping Arthur  rhapman  and 

Jack  Boll 800 

I.ioHT  Out  OP  Darkness    .    Frederick  L.  Coe  .     .     .    810 
The  outing  Legion 813 


THE  OPEN  ROAD 

Edited  by  L.  L.  Little 
Pages  818  to  832 
E^vadlng  the  Motor  Morgue.    Illustrated. 
More  Gasoline  Invasion. 
Worklni: — and  FlRhtlng — Better  Through  Play. 
A  Southern  Beanty  Spot.    Illustrated. 
LeamInK  from  the  Ancients. 
Don't  Cuss — Rub. 


0^ 


Motor  Wear — Rain  King.    Illustrated. 
Safety  Glove.    Illustrated. 
An  Umbrella — Just  That. 


THE  COUNCIL  FIRE 

EdiUd  by  L.  Stewart  Wells 
Pages  834  to  848 


In  the  Gun  Room. 

Speaking  of  Boats.    Illustrated. 


t^ 


c^. 


Don't  Chase  the  Ducks.    Illustrated. 

Alarming.    Illustrated. 

Light  on  Lubrication. 

Gem  Shooting  Coat.    Illustrated. 


A  Boot  with  No  Drawbacks.    Illustratei. 
The  Lorelei  of  the  Duck  Marsh.    Illustratei. 
To  Keep  You  Warm,    niustrated. 
A  Shotgun  Cleaner.    Illustrated. 
Anti-Rust  Ropes.    Illustrated. 
Emerson  Duck  Cap.    Illustrated. 


FOLLOWING  THE  BALL 

Edited  by  Fred  Hawthorne 
Pages  858  to  870 


What  Is  the  Greatest  Game? 
From  Baseball  to  Bombs. 
Some  Speed  In  Sweden. 
Now  Wliat  About  Oulmet? 
A  Real  Golf  Magazine. 


Hope  for  the  Corpulent  Golfer. 

WinMoIUWIn? 

Base  Stealing  Easy  for  Ty. 

Did  McGraw  Say  What  He  Said? 

Athletics  for  All. 


Address  All  Communications  to  Outins  Publishing  Co.,  141-145  West 
36th  Street,  New  Yorl<  City.  Albert  Britt,  President;  W.  A.  Miles. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City, 
as  .Second-class  Matter.  European  Agents:  The  International  News 
Co.,  London  and  Leipzig.  Price,  25c  a  Copy;  $3.00  a  Year.  Foreign 
Postage,  $1.00  a  Year.  Canadian  Postage  50c  a  Year.  Published 
Monthly.  Requests  for  change  of  address  must  be  received  by  the  first 
of  the  month  preceding  month  of  issue. 
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HELPS  FOR  OUTING  READERS 


Body  Cast 
Positions  in 


®  Third   Position 

Full   Arm    Overhead    Sweep 
Drinrt    BodY    Forw^ard 


Tournament 
Bait  Casting 


Tollow  Clear  Through 


BRISTOL  rijds  and  Meek  Reels  are  uinfiing  so  many  prizes  in  fishing:  and  casting  contests, 
that  the  foHo wing  expert  directions  are  given  in  order  that  all  intending  contestants  may 
have  the  benefit  oi  the  methods  used  b>'  the  most  experienced  and  successful  tourna* 
ment  casters. 

Take  position  facing  the  ringed  tarj^et,  which  will  be  twelve  feet  in  diameter  with  a  center 
ring  thiny  inches  in  tliameter  and  ?^hould  have  concentric  rings  twelv^e  inches  apart.  Reel  up 
the  lint!  till  the  bait  ia  within  a  Focit  of  the  tip-  Pnssyour  thumb  firmly  up*in  the  spool  of 
the  reel  ^t  the  left  side,  so  that  tt  also  touches  the  spool  end.  Turn  the  tiand  untiJ  the  palm 
is  almost  down.     (Sec  No*  i  position  below,) 

Ltan  forward  r  wrighl  on  left  foot  and  point  at  th^?  I^trH  to  fix  dtrertbn  :infl  contraL  Raiw?  thfl  rod  ftt  arm's 
Ipflgth.  sratjually  bj^ndin^;  the  db:>w  atrnik'lit  over  your  sriuiikler  ldvt.■^ht^ilc^  style,  mot  tlir  old  fa!thion«<l  underhand 
or  ai<JC'iiwip#  jtyk]  and  as  far  brhJnd  as  ynu  can  rearh  nahimlly,  tjcndiriK  ihe  bndy  iKicltward  with  the  wdniht  on 
the  HBht  foot  laef  No.  2  |:J04ition^  Somu  taAitfra  rai!»r  ihc  left  foot  frtx  or  I'iftlil  Inches  and  also  lift  the  left  Jianri 
aam«wh£it  like  a  shot  putter. 

Start  thu  forward  cost  wUh  ^  smooth.  half-}>ullira£;,  half- pushing  modon.  whkh  ^hoiiy  be  steadily  acMn?!? rated, 
and  finish  with  ti  Rtiod.  i^harp,  forward  turn  of  the  wrint.  The  caft  should  end  with  th**  rod  at  an  aiUEle  of 
aboul   thbtsf  degTw-s.    (Set-  iio^lJon  No.  3  abjvp  j 

As  the  line*  run?  out  the  pre?sur<?  of  the  thumt^  is  eased  oil  gradEially — but  never  entin?ly^and  the  apool  mmt 
stop  insiantly  when  the  buit  strikes  the  tafRet.  The  prt-fisttre  of  the  thumb  sriust  alwiys  kri?p  thf^  siioulfrotu 
turninEi  fa^'teT  llian  ihc  line  run=  unt.  This  h  ah?t>luiely  nt-cesrary  to  prevent  !inarls  and  back-bslies  no  matter 
what  line  may  be  tiinl.  VVht-n  reeUne  in,  guide  und  dts^triljute  the  line  evenly  lui  the  spool  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinser   of  the  Mt   hand. 

Thirst  are  eHsential?;  all  the  refli  i^  practice— everlasting  practice. 

Mei-k  ToitrnisineQL  Rtyfl  No.  3.  full  jcwi'l  {eatalo^ne  price  f3rt.(K>)  and  ''Bristor'  De 
I-Uxe  ?iilk  wound,  full  jewel  Bait  Caitinn;  rud.  in  ajove  leather  case,  with  et:tra  tip  (catalogue 
price  I2rjv00i  makf."  the  thissii^t  tournament  outfit  in  the  whole  world  and  on<'  that  is  morst 
su*:€rs.9ful  (at  actrtiraey  and  distance* 

What  n  wonderful  Christmas  present  this  would  he  for  a  fijjhinjiE  ''fan"!  Ypur  dealer 
iia^  »hi9  I'ombination  to  show  you.  or  can  order  it  for  you.  But  if  he  ia  not  ttiat  ptogivs$iv€t 
w;  will  rill  your  order  by  mail  at  noestra  cost 

Write  for  Ulugfraied  **  BRISTOL'*  and  MEEK  Catalogues-Free 
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Catch-As-Catch-Can  Cruising 

By  Mabel  Reach  Hutchins 

niustrated  with  Pbotogran^ 

DOWN  TO  THE  CHESAPEAKE 

TLJERE  ends  the  story  of  a  cruise  that  began  with  the  eastern 
^-^  end  of  the  old  Morris  and  Essex  Canal  at  Paterson,  New 
Jersey.  The  voyageurs  have  journeyed  by  way  of  Lake  Hopatcong, 
the  Delaware  River,  the  upper  reaches  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  the 
Chesapeake  Canal.  Their  experiences  arc  a  complete  answer  to 
those  who  say  that  there  is  no  interest  or  excitement  in  canoeing 
save  on  wilderness  rivers. 

Their  trip  has  been  taken  in  week-end  and  holiday  snatches,  as 
desks  piled  high  with  work  would  let  them.  Never  have  they  been 
far  from  large  cities,  but  in  their  catch-as-catch-can  cruise  they  have 
touched  most  of  the  sensations  known  to  the  wilderness  canoeist. 


VERILY,  if  you  want  variety  of 
experiences,  just  try  this  catch-as- 
catch-can  cruising  for  a  while.  There 
are  so  many  uncertain  things  about  it: 
weather,  water,  camping  places,  drink- 
ing water,  meals,  destination.  In  fact, 
about  the  only  certain  things  are 
yourself,  your  partner  and  your  canoe. 

We  thought  as  we  started  out  on 
our  third  chapter  that  most  every- 
thing had  happened  to  us  on  previous 
trips  that  could  happen,  but  every- 
thing about  it  was  entirely  different. 

I  suppose  most  people  would  have 
decided  that  the  middle  of  October 
was  about  the  end  of  the  season  and 
have  "called  quits"  until  spring  but. 


some  way  or  other,  the  Captain  and  I 
never  could  make  up  our  minds  to 
do  as  most  people  do.  Even  if  No- 
vember days  and  nights  were  dreary 
and  chill  it  mattered  not  to  us.  We 
must  have  one  more  trip. 

Adventure  number  one  was  our 
arrival  at  the  Red  Dragon  Canoe  Club 
north  of  Philadelphia  after  a  paddle 
down  from  Burlington — ^where  we  had 
left  our  canoe  at  the  end  of  our  previous 
trip — in  a  cold,  drizzly  rain.  'Twas 
Saturday  afternoon  and  the  week- 
enders were  all  gathered  in  the  huge 
old-fashioned  living  room  in  front  of 
the  fireplace. 

Now    these    week-enders    were    all 
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men  and  one  might  think  that  one 
small  woman  would  be  in  the  way. 
Perhaps  she  was,  but  if  so,  those 
men  were  most  polite  for  they  did  not 
act  as  if  they  minded  a  bit.  I  made 
the  "fourteenth  fellow"  at  table  and 
then  in  tfte  evening  the  Captain  and  I 
visited  the  various  cabins. 

A  quaint  old  place  is  this  club.  The 
club  proper  is  an  old  colonial  mansion 
of  eighteen  rooms.  In  addition  to 
this  there  are  scattered  around  the 
grounds  a  number  of  shacks  or  cabins. 
Each  member — or  pair  of  members — 
has  either  a  room  of  his  own  or  a 
cabin.  Trophies  of  all  sorts  adorn 
the  walls.  After  a  long  evening  of 
telling  stories  we  weVe  ushered  to 
one  of  the  rooms — and  the  next  thing 
it  was  morning  and  the  breakfast  bell 
was   ringing. 

Even  the  weather  was  uncertain  on 
this  trip.  It  would  mist  a  while,  rain 
a  while  and  then  clear  up  a  bit  and 
the  sun  would  peep  at  us.  A  cold  west 
wind  was  blowing  and  the  men  told 
us  it  wouldn't  be  very  pleasant  on  the 
river. 

In  great  contrast  to  our  careful 
planning  of  the  former  trip,  we  forgot 
all  about  food  until  the  last  moment. 
Then  a  friend  escorted  us  to  a  "shack" 
store  on  the  river  front  and  we  bought 
a  few  supplies.  A  talkative  old  chap 
was  buying  some  meat — for  this  was 
meat-market  as  well  as  store,  and 
bakery  as  well  as  meat  market.  Just 
remember  the  meat  market  and  the 
talkative  old  man  for  thereon  hangs  a 
tale. 

We  bought  bacon,  bread,  butter, 
and  such  like  necessaries  and  departed 
with  everything  in  one  large  bag. 

"It's  a  good  thing  it's  Sunday," 
said  the  Red  Dragon  canoeists  as  we 
pulled  out.  "There  won't  be  much 
traffic  to-day  along  the  Philadelphia 

And,  if  there  wasn't  much  traffic 
that  day,  then  1,  too,  am  glad  that  it 
vsras  Sunday.  The  strong  wind  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  keep  directly  under 
the  west  shore  so  that  we  could  not  see 
the  slips  until  almost  opposite  them. 
Then  we  would  either  have  to  make  a 
quick  dash  ahead  of  a  tug  or  ferry  or, 


figuring  that  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor,  we  would  paddle  back- 
ward out  of  the  way  of  the  rollers  and 
wait  until  the  boat  had  gone  on. 
Then,  just  as  we  were  paddling  for  all 
we  were  worth,  a  gust  of  wind,  coming 
through  some  opening  in  the  buildings, 
would  catch  us  and  render  our  efforts 
almost  useless. 

Bucking  Wind  and  Tide 

Hard  we  labored  for  those  ten  miles 
— or  more — of  Philadelphia  river  front 
and  then,  just  as  we  were  congratulat- 
ing ourselves  that  it  was  almost  over 
and  we  could  begin  to  have  hopes  of 
finding  a  landing  spot  and  having  a 
bit  of  lunch,  it  began  to  rain  and  get 
colder  and  windier.  The  wind  changed 
so  that  the  west  shore  no  longer  gave 
us  much  protection.  Besides  we  had 
been  told  that  the  Jersey  shore  was 
much  more  possible  for  camp  sites. 

"'Twill  be  a  pretty  stiflF  pull  across 
in  this  wind,  but  I  think  it  s  the  best 
thing  to  do,"  said  the  Captain. 

"Let's  get  it  over  then,"  I  shouted 
back,  not  stopping  paddling  for  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  our 
strenuous  hours  past  the  water  front, 
after  a  month  of  no  paddling  at  all, 
and  knew  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
for  the  pains  that  were  shooting  across 
my  back  was  to  keep  on  until  they 
stopped. 

Across  we  went !  We  were  exercising 
hard,  but  nevertheless  our  heavy 
mackinaw  coats  felt  quite  comfortable 
so  cold  were  the  rain  and  wind. 

Occasionally  a  little  more  vicious 
gale  of  wind  would  drench  me  in  the 
bow  and,  for  the  first  time  since 
starting  on  this  "catch-as-catch-can" 
cruise  of  ours,  we  were  thankful  for 
our  seaworthy  old  Hudson  River 
Model.  It  rode  the  waves,  even  when 
we  had  to  turn  straight  into  them 
to  make  for  a  sandy  cove  we  spied 
in  front  of  a  hotel. 

A  hard  pull,  that  last  one.  The  waves 
piled  high  and  the  wind  was  so  strong 
that  we  made  very  little  headway. 
At  last  we  got  in  the  lee  of  a  pavilion 
and  could  rest.  There  was  very  little 
water  in  our  boat  even  then.   A  crowd 
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Our  sleeping  quarters  were  in  the  front  yard,  but  we  cooked  on  the  stove  inside  and 
washed  our  dishes  in  a  real  sink 


of  curious  youngsters  came  scurrying 
down  on  the  float  to  see  what  we  were. 

It  was  now  more  than  three  o'clock 
and  we  were  starved  and  frozen. 
Immune  to  a  little  rain  we  pulled  out 
our  food  pack  and  ate  crackers, 
cheese,  and  cookies.  'Twas  then  we 
made  our  discovery  and  began  to 
wonder  if  the  talkative  old  man  had 
the  sleuths  on  our  trail.  There,  in 
the  bag  with  the  rest  of  our  pur- 
chases which  we  had  not  stopped  to 
sort,  was  the  steak  which  he  had  been 
buying  for  his  dinner.  His  loss  was  our 
gain  and  it  couldn't  be  helped  now. 
How  it  got  there  was  more  than  we 
could  tell.  We  packed  it  carefully 
away  and  had  visions  of  a  steak 
supper  "somewhere  along  the  Dela- 
ware" that  night. 

After  the  boys  got  through  asking 
us  questions  we  took  our  turn  and 
learned  that  there  was  a  possible 
camping  place  about  three  miles 
farther  down  and  around  a  point. 

Fine!  We  were  good  for  a  few  rnore 
miles,  but  why  didn't  it  stop  raining? 


It  wouldn't  be  especially  cheerful 
pitching  camp  in  this  downpour. 

We  stood  on  the  dock  shivering  a 
bit,  lookine  first  at  the  weeping 
heavens  and  then  out  at  the  raging 
waters  and  then  around  the  nearby 
shore. 

**Not  a  very  good  camping  pros- 
pect," said  the  Captain  dubiously. 

"We're  getting  rather  damp  stand- 
ing here,  let's  explore  the  hotel,"  I 
suggested — with  not  much  idea  that 
the  Captain  would  agree  as  he  usually 
objects  strongly  to  going  where  other 
people  are. 

He  started  and  I  followed.  *Twas 
quite  a  chance  to  take,  not  knowing 
what  kind  of  a  place  that  hotel  was — 
it  might  be  the  kind  that  would  throw 
us  out  as  worthless  tramps  for  ap- 
pearing on  Sunday  afternoon  togged 
in  camp  clothes  or  it  might  be  the 
kind  that  we — being  respectable  peo- 
ple— ^would  run  away  from.  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  a  happy 
medium  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  the 
Captain  was  at  the  desk  registering. 
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At  Chesapeake  City  we  bade  farewell  to  the  Chippewa  for  the  winter.    There  we  sat  us 
down  on  our  packs  and  pulled  out  the  last  of  our  food  supply 


We  went  out  for  our  "luggage"  and 
what  glances  the  worthy  hotel  people 
cast  at  those  packs !  J  must  confess  they 
did  not  look  quite  suitable  for  a  hotel. 

No  sooner  were  our  packs  in  our 
room  than  the  Captain  began  to 
regret  his  rash  step.  "A  couple  of 
tenderfeet,"  he  growled.  "The  idea 
of  letting  a  little  rain  drive  us  in!" 

"  Got  a  place  we  can  put  our  canoe  ? " 
we  asked  the  clerk. 

"Be  all  right  under  the  porch,"  he 
answered. 

And  then  it  happened — the  proof 
positive  that  all  my  outdoor  escapades 
were  making  me  stronger.  For  when 
the  Captain  said — very  doubtingly,  I 
must  admit — "Don't  suppose  you 
could  swing  it  over  your  head,  could 
you?"  I  surprised  him  by  saying 
"Sure."  Of  course  I  wasn't  at  all 
sure.  I  took  the  stern  and  the  Captain 
the  bow  and  up  she  went!  'Twas  a 
proud  moment!  The  only  difficulty 
was  that  I  got  the  thwart  in  front  of 
my  head  instead  of  behind  it  and  had 
quite  a  tussle  getting  it  over. 


And  then  we  marched  across  the 
street  and  up  to  the  hotel. 

"Ah,  Samson,"  the  Captain  greeted 
me  as  we  swung  the  canoe  down. 

Is  there  anything  on  earth  drearier 
than  a  hotel  bed-room?  Of  all  the 
thousands  of  occupants  it  has  probably 
had,  not  a  one  has  left  a  single  touch 
of  personality.  Go  where  you  will  this 
room  is  the  same.  True  it  may  have  a 
mahogany  dresser  in  one  place  and  an 
oak  one  m  another,  nevertheless  it  is 
the  same. 

With  a  canniness  born  of  hard 
experience  in  like  places  the  Captain 
remarked,  "We'll  have  our  blanket 
pack  carried  up.  Never  had  enough 
blankets  in  a  hotel  yet."  and  he  was 
not  mistaken  about  that.  We  needed 
them  all. 

Before  we  returned  to  the  hotel 
from  a  walk  around  the  village  of 
Gloucester,  it  began  to  clear  up. 
How  disappointing!  Stuck  in  a  stuffy 
hotel  over  night  when  we  might  have 
stayed  outdoors! 

My  disappointment  was  as  nothing 
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to  the  Captain's.  How  he  did  rave 
about  oui  weaknesses.  The  only  con- 
soling feature  to  him  was  that  we 
could^  get  a  real  early  start  in  the 
morning  because  we  would  not  have 
to  break  camp.  So,  at  nine  o'clock, 
first  hanging  that  precious  steak  out 
of  the  window  to  keep  cool,  off  to 
bed  we  went,  to  forget  our  troubles 
and  bring  the  morrow  quickly. 

Up  bright  and  early,  our  duffle  was 
out  on  shore  before  breakfast.  There 
is  no  accounting  for  the  places  one 
finds  kindred  spirits.  Our  waiter 
proved  to  be  a  "wanderluster"  also 
and,  inspired  by  the  sight  of  our  canoe 
and  outfit,  waxed  eloquent  over  his 
experiences.  Then  he  brought  in  his 
"Captain"  who  was  a  regular  "salt" 
and  spent  all  his  time  cruising  around 
in  a  small  motor  boat — but  he  rather 
thought  he  would  not  like  to  try  a 
cruise  in  the  Chippewa. 

"Well,  Samson,  are  you  good  for  it 
this  morning?"  was  the  greeting  I 
received  as  I  joined  the  men  outside. 
Scorning  to  reply  I  took  my  place  at 
the  stern  of  the  canoe.  In  a  minute 
we  were  oflF,  our  new  found  friends 
wishing  us  luck,  and  giving  us  direc- 
tions about  crossing  the  Delaware  to 
the  Pennsylvania  shore  which  was 
just  visible  in  the  distance. 

The  weather  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  day  before.  The  sun  did 
its  best  to  dispel  the  clouds  and, 
although  the  wind  was  quite  cold,  it 
was  easy  enough  to  keep  warm, 
especially  as  we  had  to  paddle  against 
the  tide  for  an  hour  or  more.  Straight 
out  across  the  river  we  headed  until 
we  reached  the  Pennsylvania  shore 
and  hugged  it  close — until  the  tide 
turned.  The  river  was  a  busy  place 
this  morning,  tugs  and  liners  of  all 
sorts  passing  constantly. 

"Who  says  November  is  too  late 
for   cruising?"    the   Captain    exulted. 

"Not  I,"  I  answered.  "Must  be 
that  cold  is  our  natural  environment." 

Soon  the  tide  began  to  turn  and  we 
did  not  have  to  labor  quite  so  hard. 
We  came  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  just  in  time  for  morning  drill. 
Bands  were  playing  and  we  paddled 
near  enough  to  see  the  sailors  marching 


and  going  through  their  setting  up 
exercises.  'Twas  such  fun  paddling  to 
music  that  we  almost  decided  to  carry 
alon^  a  phonograph  in  future.  Captain 
said  It  would  he  a  nuisance  to  portage 
though. 

One  sad  disappointment  we  had 
this  morning.  Every  now  and  then 
a  duck  or  a  small  flock  would  pass 
near  and  the  man  in  the  stern  would 
long  for  a  gun.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  a  day  or  so  before  the  season 
opened.  So,  when  we  saw,  oflF  to  port, 
a  flock  of  ducks  on  the  water,  we  were 
not  much  surprised.  "Canvasbacks!" 
said  the  Captain.  "Quiet,  and  per- 
haps we  can  creep  close." 

Almost  A  Duck 

So  we  paddled  stealthily  along  and 
were  just  remarking  that  they  seemed 
quite  tame  when  an  unearthly  shout 
went  up  from  the  shore  just  behind  us. 

This  being  a  respectable  story,  I 
dare  not  repeat  what  the  man  said, 
but  it  was  to  the  general  eflFect  that 
we  get  out  of  there.  Not  knowing 
how  many  guns  he  might  have — 
ready  for  ducks,  we  jjo/.  You  see, 
these  ducks  were  his  canvasback 
decoys  and  he  must  have  thought 
we  were  going  to  steal  them. 

"Mighty  good  decoys  anyway," 
said  the  Captain  as  we  paddled  on. 

Along  toward  one  o'clock  we  began 
to  feel  hungry  and,  coming  to  the  town 
6f  Chester  and  recollecting  that  we 
had  a  card  to  a  man  at  the  Alpha 
Yacht  Club  there,  we  decided  to  go 
ashore  and  have  our  lunch. 

Here  another  experience  awaited. 
In  the  club  we  found  no  one,  but  just 
outside  an  elderly  gentleman  was 
working  on  his  yacht.  Without  in- 
troduction of  any  sort  he  invited  us 
inside  to  have  our  lunch,  turning  over 
the  boat  to  us  and  telling  us  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  us  stay  there 
all  night  or  longer  if  we  wished. 

What  fun!  We  heated  water  in 
his  quaint  copper  kettle  and  made 
tea  and  ate  off  nis  nice  leaf  table  and 
sat  on  his  comfortable  seats,  for  all 
the  world  like  Goldilocks  when  she 
visited   the   Bear's   house.    Then   we 
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washed  the  dishes  and  made  every- 
thing tidy  and  were  ofF  for,  although 
we  longed  to  accept  the  invitation  to 
stay  all  night  and  nave  the  experience 
of  sleeping  in  a  boat  to  add  to  our 
other  collection  of  sleeping  places,  we 
must  be  up  and  doing  or  our  aestination 
would  not  be  reached  when  our 
allotted  time  was  up. 

As  we  pzfddled  out  of  Pennsyl- 
vania into  Delaware  there  was  a 
decided  change  in  the  scenery.  Gone 
were  the  lovely  hills  of  the  upper 
Delaware  and  instead  were  low,  muday, 
marshy  shores.  A  long  afternoon  at 
the  paddle  brought  us,  just  after 
sunset,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilminrton. 

"Prospects  are  not  very  gooa  for 
camping  sites  are  they?'  remarked 
the  Captain. 

"  Do  you  really  think  we  will  have  a 
camp  this  time?"  I  asked.  "Thus 
far  this  has  been  a  camping  trip 
without  any  camps." 

"Oh,  we  may  have  to  sleep  in  the 
canoe  this  time,"  he  rejoined,  just  as 
a  jetty  with  a  lighthouse  on  the  end 
loomed  ahead. 

And  then  we  saw  two  ducks  from 
a  flock  ahead  fall  and,  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  gun  report,  saw  a 
hunter  in  a  row  boat. 

He  answered  not  our  call  so  we 
paddled  for  dear  life  as  he  rowed 
the  other  way.  The  race  was  to  the 
fleet  this  time  and,  as  we  overtook  him, 
the  Captain  asked,  "Know  of  any 
place  near  here  where  it  is  high  enough 
to  camp?" 

"Nope"  (uninterested),  "did  you  see 
where  that  flock  went?"  (very  in- 
terested) he  answered,  rowing  away. 

Such  utter  indifference  to  fellow 
beings  in  distress!  "Hope  he  can't 
find  them,"  the  Captain  growled,  as 
we  paddled  on  around  the  jetty. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  leading  to  Wilmington  where 
the  large  ferries  we  had  seen  for  some 
time,  apparently  shooting  straight 
out  of  the  shore,  came  from. 

Discouraging  enough  was  the  pros- 
pect. Mud,  mud  everywhere!  The 
only  high  spot  was  the  Government 
lighthouse  property  which  was  ap- 
parently filled  in.     The  Captain  as- 


cended a  high  ladder  and  disappeared, 
leaving  me  to  hold  the  canoe.  ^ 

Soon  a  ferry  boat  turned  in  and  I 
yelled  wildly  for  help  for  I  could  see 
no  place  to  get  out  of  the  rollers.  Just 
as  I  was  about  to  be  dashed  on  the 
rocks,  the  Captain  clambered  down 
the  ladder  and  we  paddled  HARD. 
Just  made  it. 

The  Lighthouse  Camp 

He  then  told  me  that  the  wonian 
he  found  up  there  was  telephoning 
to  her  husband  who  was  on  watch  in 
the  tower  to  ask  him  if  we  mi^ht 
camp  there  all  night.  She  came  with 
good    news — ^truly    there    are    some 

f;ood  people  in  this  world — and  thank- 
ully  we  disembarked,  hauling  all 
our  duflie  up  over  a  rock  pile.  We 
pitched  our  tent  in  the  front  yard — I 
told  you  there  was  nothing  usual  about 
this  camping  trip — ^and,  as  they  did 
not  dare  allow  us  to  build  a  fire  on  the 
lawn,  the  good  woman  invited  us  to 
cook  on  her  stove  inside. 

Have  you  forgotten  the  talkative 
old  man  and  his  steak  which  he  did  not 
get  ?  We  cooked  it  on  a  real  stove  and 
ate  it  for  our  supper.  It  had  suffered 
no  ill  effects  from  its  journey  for  we 
had  guarded  it  well  and  it  did  taste 
good.  We  washed  our  dishes  in  a  real 
sink  and  spent  the  evening  chatting 
with  our  good  lady. 

After  a  long  night's  sleep  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  foghorn — awak- 
ing only  once  as  the  watchman  came 
in  from  his  vigil  at  midnight  we 
arose  to  find  the  foghorn  was  making 
that  racket  for  a  purpose  for  we  could 
not  see  even  the  ferry  boats  which 
passed  in  the  creek  only  a  few  feet 
away.  Impossible  to  start  in  that  fog 
so  we  spent  a  couple  of  hours  having  a 
good  time.  Climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  and  saw  the  beautiful  lens  that 
sends  out  its  beacon  every  night.  A 
wonderful  piece  of  work  it  is  too. 

About  ten  it  cleared  a  bit  and, 
bidding  our  kind  friends  adieu,  we 
starteaout.  Lest  we  forget  that  creek 
and  its  muddy  shores  a  ferry  boat 
passing    gave    us    a    fine    drenching. 

Viewing  in  morning  light  the  mud 
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and  water  of  the  shore  line  we  con- 
gratulated ourselves  once  more  on  our 
good  fortune  in  being  taken  in  the 
night  before  and  I  inquired,  "wonder 
where  we   will   camp   to-night?" 

"At  least  it  will  be  different,"  the 
Captain    sarcastically    answered. 

Real  mariners  were  we  this  morning. 
Delaware  City,  where  the  Chesapeake 
Canal   begins,  was   diagonally   across 


am  going;  to  buy  a  whole  raisin  pie  fot 
our  lunch  and  we  will  each  have  half." 

"Good!"  said  the  Captain  and,  a 
few  minutes  later,  added  "Let's  make 
that  two  pies  and  each  have  one." 

I  agreed,  but  before  long  two  pies 
looked  awfully  small  and  I  suggested, 
"Why  not  get  three  pies  and  each  have 
one  and  a  half?" 

Barkis  was  willin' — so  we  paddled 


We  pitched  our  tent  in  the  front  yard — I  told  you  there  was  nothing  usual 
about  this  camping  trip 


and  we  must  either  strike  straight 
out  into  the  channel  or  paddle  much 
farther  around  the  shore.  Straight 
across  we  went!  There  was  water, 
water,  everywhere.  The  shore  line 
was  scarcely  discernible  in  the  dis- 
tance and  a  south  wind  blowing 
against  the  outgoing  tide  piled  up  the 
waves.  Like  real  mariners  we  felt  as 
we  followed  the  chart  and  picked  up 
the  buoys. 

A  long  stretch  against  the  wind  it 
was  and  it  was  not  so  very  strange  that 
out  in  the  middle  we  were  seized  with 
insatiable  hunger.  The  craving  which 
seized  me  was  rather  odd,  however. 
The  only  thing  I  wanted  was  raisin 
pie.  Voicing  my  longing,  I  said, 
"When   we  get  to   Delaware  City   I 


with  renewed  vigor,  anticipating  the 
feast  we  were  going  to  have — when 
Delaware  City  was  reached.  After 
carrying  into  the  canal  at  Delaware 
City  the  Captain  started  for  the 
bakery  we  had  espied  a  couple  of 
blocks  away. 

Alas!  "The  best  laid  plans  of  mice 
and  men  gang  aft  agley!"  There 
were  no  raisin  pies  in  that  town  and 
we  had  to  be  content  with  apple. 

"Well,  the  worst  is  over,"  said  we  as 
we  embarked  on  the  thirteen-mile 
canal  which  connects  the  Delaware 
with  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Paddling  leisurely,  for  we  had  all 
afternoon  to  look  for  a  camping  spot 
and  make  our  home  the  last  of  the  trip 
— and  I  must  admit  we  were  hoping 
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for  a  realy  honest-to-goodness  camp 
this  time,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  ven- 
table  bower.  The  canal  lay  in  a  narrow 
valley  with  the  shore  on  either  side 
rising  in  high  bluflps.  Just  as  the  sun  was 
setting  we  came  to  several  cottages  and 
spying,  near  one  of  them,  an  attractive 
looking  spot,  decided  to  investigate. 
However,  a  **one  lunged '[  (the  Cap- 
tain's expression,  not  mine)  launch 
filled  with  a  load  of  darkies,  hailed  us 
and  offered  a  tow. 

Did   we   accept   it?   after   a   day's 

Saddling  against  wind  and  tide?  We 
esitated  only  long  enough  to  ask  if 
there  were  good  camping  places  farther 
on  and  receive  the  reply  "Sure,  lots 
of  'em." 

Tied  to  that  noisy  launch  we  traveled 
two  or  three  miles  until  the  occupants 
of  it  reached  their  destination.  Un- 
tying our  tow  rope  they  left  us  with 
the  mformation  that  there  was  an  old 
office  built  about  one  hundred  years 
ago — when  the  canal  was  built — for  a 
pay  station  but  not  used  now,  a 
short  distance  below,  where  we  could 
camp.  "Jes'  open  de  do'  and  dar's  a 
fine  bed  an'  a  stove  to  cook  on,"  shouted 
one  of  the  darkies  as  we  paddled  oflP. 

We  found  the  "office"  and  we 
opened  the  door  and  inside  we  found 
a  bed  and  a  stove — but  they  all  looked 
as  if  the  darkey  and  his  friends  had 
made  the  place  a  rendezvous  for  the 
whole  lifetime  of  the  place. 

"No,  thanks,"  said  the  Captain. 
"No,  thanks,"  I  echoed.  So  we 
pitched  our  own  little  tent  outside, 
cooked  on  our  own  cooking  irons,  and 
slept  in  our  own  blankets  on  the  nice 
hard  earth. 

Have  you  ever  fasted  for  so  many 
hours  that  the  hungry  feeling  all 
passed  away  and  you  did  not  realize 
you  were  hungry  until  the  large 
amounts  of  food  had  disappeared? 
This  night  there  was  hardly  a  word 
spoken  until,  all  at  once,  the  Captain 
looked  at  me  and  I  looked  at  him  and 
we  suddenly  discovered  that  the  huge 
plates  of  potatoes  and  bacon  before 
us  had  somehow  vanished. 

Some  time  during  the  night  we  were 
awakened  by  voices  and  bright  lights. 
Peering   out,   there   was   a    real,   live 


double-decked  steamboat  passing, 
right  on  top  of  us  it  seemed.  'Twas 
a  queer  sight.  The  boat  must  have 
been  almost  as  wide  as  the  canal  and 
we  could  have  run  and  jumped  on. 
No  mule-drawn  tow  boats  on  this 
canal,  apparently.  It  was  a  real  water- 
way and  river  boats  passed  through 
under  their  own  steam,  limited,  how- 
ever,  to   four   miles   an   hour   speed. 

The  Lad  Stretch 

In  the  morning  launches  and  produce 
boats  passed — first  one  way  and  then 
another.  At  short  distances  apart 
there  were — ^well,  we  call  them  sidings 
on  railroad  tracks — where  one  boat 
would  wait  for  the  other  to  pass. 

By  eight  o'clock  we  had  struck 
camp  and  were  off  on  our  last  stretch — 
the  four  or  five  miles  to  Chesapeake 
City.  Through  many  states  we  had 
traveled  on  this  short  trip.  We 
started  in  New  York,  crossed  New 
Jersey,  paddled  down  jhe  shore  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  across 
Delaware,  and  then,  this  last  morning, 
across  the  border  line  into  Maryland. 

One  more  adventure  were  we  to 
have  before  we  returned  to  routine 
life  in  New  York.  Arrived  at  Chesa- 
peake City  we  piled  our  duffle  on  the 
edge  of  the  canal  and  the  Captain 
departed  to  inquire  the  direction  to 
Elkton  where  we  were  told  the  railroad 
was.  I  began  carrying  duffle  around 
the  lock  only  to  be  met  by  the  Captain 
with  instructions  to  take  it  back 
again.  "The  paddle  up  to  Elkton  is 
useless,"  said  he.  "We  would  have 
to  paddle  against  the  current  and 
tide  and  then,  next  trip,  come  back 
down  again  to  cross  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  Baltimore  where  we  were  to  ship 
to  Washington  and  go  up  the  Potomac 
to  Cumberland." 

The  Captain  hunted  up  a  lock 
tender  who  he  had  been  told,  had 
a  boat  house  and  we  bade  farewell  to 
"The  Chippewa"  for  the  winter. 
'Tis  careless  treatment  that  boat  gets 
for  we  even  forgot  to  inquire  what  the 
lock-tender's  name  might  be.  (A 
letter  addressed  to  *T.ock-tender" 
reached  him,  however). 
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But  about  our  adventure.  Learning 
that  an  automobile  bus  left  at  one 
o'clock  for  the  Elkton  train  we  sat 
us  down  on  our  packs  and  pulled  out 
our  crackers  ana  cheese — tne  last  of 
our  food  supply.  So  indifferent  does 
one  become,  even  in  a  few  days,  to 
time  and  train  schedules  that  we 
loitered  longer  than  we  realized. 

Finally  tne  Captain  picked  up  a 
pack  and  started  off  for  the  bus  sta- 
tion. I  sat  watching  him  and  soon 
saw  him  dash  frantically  back  and 
forth  from  one  building  to  another. 
More  out  of  curiosity  than  alarm  I 
picked  up  the  remains  of  the  dufHe 
and  started  out. 


Soon  he  reappeared  and  waved 
frantically  to  me  to  "come  on."  I  did. 
He  then  mformed  me  that  the  bus  had 
left,  (and  I  realized  that  I  had  seen 
something  that  looked  like  a  bus  drive 
by)  we  had  only  half  an  hour  to  make 
the  train  and  he  had  found  a  man  to 
drive  us  over. 

And  that's  all  of  that  chapter! 
(We  never  like  to  count  the  ride  back 
to  New  York.)  It  is  much  pleasanter 
to  forget  it  if  we  can.  With  a  deep 
sigh  of  regret  that  winter  would  pre- 
vent any  more  cruises  for  a  few  months 
we  boarded  the  train  for  New  York 
and  work. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

Black  Bass  on  a  Vegetable  Diet 

By  J.  P.  CuENiN 


A  FEW  minutes  before  daybreak  I 
slipped  quietly  down  stairs, 
picked  up  my  rod  and  reel,  and  hurried 
across  the  fields  toward  a  slough  about 
two  miles  distant,  where  the  evening 
before  I  had  seen  many  bass  feeding. 
It  was  an  ideal  morning  for  fishing, 
and  upon  reaching  the  slough  my 
enthusiasm  rose  when  I  saw  a  big  bass 
break  water  close  to  the  opposite  bank. 

Quickly  running  the  line  through  the 
guides,  I  reached  into  my  coat  pocket 
for  the  little  leather  case  that  holds 
an  underwater  minnow  and  a  surface 
wobbler, — and  then  I  said  things  for 
I  had  forgotten  to  bring  my  baits. 
Some  minutes  passed  while  I  stood 
there  raving  about  my  absent-minded- 
ness, when  another  bass  flopped  out 
of  the  water  almost  at  my  feet  and 
started  me  on  a  search  that  brought 
from  one  of  my  fishing  coat  pockets 
two  hooks  stuck  in  a  cork. 

After  att^hing  one  of  the  hooks  to 
the  line  I  started  along  shore  in  search 
of  a  frog.  I  don't  believe  in  using  live 
frogs  for  bait,  but  any  that  I  might  get, 
I  thought,  would  be  quite  dead,  for  I 
intended  swatting  with  a  stick  the 
first  one  I  might  see. 

I   walked    slowly   along   the   bank. 


watching  carefully,  and  in  a  short 
time  saw  my  frog  sitting  on  a  bit  of 
driftwood  that  lay  close  to  the  water. 
Dropping  to  my  knees,  I  began  to  stalk 
that  frog,  but  as  I  raised  the  stick 
he  dove  into  the  water  and  ri^ht 
before  my  eyes  a  bass  grabbed  him.- 
Never  before  had  I  seen  fish  so  ready 
to  bite,  and  I  wanted  a  bait  more  than 
ever,  but  try  as  I  would  I  could  not 
get  a  frog. 

I  was  about  ready  to  give  up,  when 
the  idea  struck  me  to  make  a  bait, 
and  thinking  of  how  bass  will  strike  at 
a  pork  rind  and  how  much  a  partly 
peeled  piece  of  potato  would  resemble 
a  strip  of  pork,  I  ran  back  into  the 
field  and  soon  had  a  potato,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  had  cut  a  bait  and  was 
ready  to  go  after  those  bass  that  had, 
it  seemed,  been  laughing  at  me. 

My  third  cast  brought  a  strike,  but 
as  my  hook  was  in  tne  front  end  of 
the  bait  I  missed  hooking  him,  and 
when  the  same  thing  happened  again 
a  short  time  later,  1  stopped  casting 
long  enough  to  bind  together  the 
two  hooks  in  the  form  of  a  tandem, 
the  forward  hook  pointing  up  and  the 
other  down.  Then  I  cut  a  new  bait 
with  a  wide,  sloping  head,  to  give  it  a 
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wobble,  and  hooked  it  on  the  forward 
hooky  which  brought  the  second  hook 
under  the  middle  of  the  bait,  where 
bass  usually  strike. 

With  a  thin  rubber  band  around 
the  potato  wobbler  to  keep  the  lower 
hook  in  place,  I  made  a  forty-foot  cast, 
dropping  the  bait  close  to  the  grass 
on  tne  opposite  side  of  the  slough,  and 
then  reeled  in  slowly.  There  was  no 
strike  that  time,  but  the  queer, 
wobbline  roll  of  the  bait  made  me  feel 
certain  that  it  would  rouse  the  (iehting 
spirit  of  the  first  bass  that  would  get  a 
close  view  of  it. 

Four  casts  brought  no  results,  but 
the  next  one,  which  landed  the  bait 
dose  to  the  mouth  of  a  little  ditch, 
drew  a  strike  from  a  pound  and  a  half 
large  mouth  that  put  up  a  lively  tussle 
be^re  I  brought  him  ashore.  After 
quieting  the  bass  with  a  little  stick 
carried  for  that  purpose,  I  dropped  him 
into  a  small  sack  that  hung  over  my 
shoulder  and  began  trying  for  another. 

I  soon  learned  that  a  potato  plug 
must  be  handled  rather  gently,  for 
the  one  I  was  using  split  when  it 
landed  against  a  log.  With  a  new 
bait  quickly  cut  from  the  remainder 
of  the  potato,  I  started  again,  and  after 
missing  one  strike  because  I  happened 
to  jerk  the  bait  ahead  just  as  the  fish 
rose,  I  hooked  into  a  eood  ''un,''  that 
gave  me  a  hard  battle  tor  some  minutes 
before  I  dropped  him  into  the  little 
sack  with  his  younger  brother. 

This  big  fellow  that  weighed  three 
and  one-quarter  pounds  was  so  lively 
that  I  broke  the  bait  while  finishing 
him,  and  as  I  had  walked  away  from 
the  potato  patch  while  fishing  and 
was  close  to  a  field  of  carrots,  I  de- 
cided that  while  the  bass  were  on  a 
vegetable  diet  I  would  try  them  with  a 
carrot  plug.  There  is  no  reason,  I 
thought,  why  bass  will  not  take 
carrots  when  every  season  many  are 
caught  on  yellow  plugs  made  of  wood, 
so  I  whittled  the  carrot  and  went  after 
the  next  fish,  which  I  decided  would 
be  the  last  for  the  day.  Ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  later  I  hooked  and  landed  a 
one  and  a  quarter  pounder,  and  when 


he  was  added  to  the  others  in  the  sack, 
I  headed  for  the  house — and  break- 
fast. 

Some  fishermen  may  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  catching  black  bass  on  carrots 
and  potatoes,  and  they  might  suegest 
that  I  try  corned  beef  and  cabbage 
trailed  behind  the  hook  in  a  piece  of 
red  mosquito  netting,  but  this  potato 
trick  will  work,  and  next  time  one  of 

?rou  bait  casters  is  stuck  without  your 
avorite  plugs  or  spinners,  or  if  you 
have  the  spmner  and  want  a  bait  for 
it  and  happen  to  be  near  a  truck  farm, 
try  a  strip  of  potato  or  carrot. 


The  potato  bait  that  caught  the  bass's  fancy 


Another  advantage  of  the  potato 
for  bait  casters  is  that  it  is  easy  to  cut, 
and  to  me  this  has  meant  a  great  deal, 
for  I  am  one  of  those  fellows  who  is 
always  trying  out  new  kinds  of  plugs. 
Before  strikmg  this  potato  idea,  I 
have  often  spent  a  halt  hour  whittling 
a  piece  of  wood  for  a  plug,  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  tried  it  in  the  water  I 
would  see  that  a  slightly  different 
angle  at  some  point  would  eive  it  a 
better  wobble.  Then  I  would  have  to 
spend  another  half  hour  on  a  second 
plug  only  to  find  that  a  ridge  at  some 
other  point  on  the  bait  would  have 
produced  better  results. 

Now  when  I  get  an  idea  about  a  new 
shape  for  a  plug,  I  cut  it  out  of  a  piece 
of  potato,  and  if  it  doesn't  wiggle  to 
suit  me,  I  can  make  a  new  one  in  a 
few  minutes,  adding  anything  in  the 
shape  of  bulges  or  planes  that  might 
help  produce  the  action  desired. 
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Setting  the  Sights  for  High 

Scores 

By  J.  R.  Mattern 

mustrated  wtth  Dlagmni 

How  Study  of  Wind,  Elevation,  Weather  and  Other 
Conditions  Will  Help  You  Land  in  the  Bull 

TN  hunting  with  a  rifle  success  is  a  matter  of  getting  on  plus 
^  skill  based  on  experience  in  guessing  range,  windage  and  weather 
effects.  Usually  the  hunter  must  shoot  quickly  or  not  at  all,  and 
there  is  seldom  time  for  a  second  shot  that  is  anything  more  than 
a  quick  snap  at  a  running  animal. 

In  military  shooting  the  conditions  are  greatly  different.  Fight- 
ing will  continue  at  the  same  ranges  and  under  the  same  conditions 
for  long  periods  of  time.  This  makes  military  shooting  seem  easier 
— and  so  it  is  in  a  sense.  But  with  the  high  power  and  flat  trajec- 
tories of  modern  rifles  errors  in  estimating  and  holding  are  magni- 
fied almost  beyond  belief. 

The  place  to  learn  how  to  adjust  your  sights  and  send  the  bullet 
home  is  on  the  range.  The  time  is  now.  Despite  the  newspaper 
reports  of  bombing  raids  and  big  gun  barrages  the  sharpshooter 
still  plies  his  trade  on  all  the  battle  fronts. 

A  BUNCH  of  shooters  last  summer  right    and    a    little    high.       Another 

made    the    skirmish    run    in    a  grouped    them    right    and    low.       A 

civilian      sharpshooter      qualification  couple  of  others  seemed  to  hold  well, 

course  on  a  certain  Eastern  range.   At  but  strung  the  bullets  below  the  bull 

600  yards  their  scores  were  good —  to  the  bottom  of  the  target. 

— only  three  or  four  bullets  were  out  This    incident    is    typical    of    the 

of  the  black,  as  noted  by  the  boy  in  average  experience  on  tne  range.     A 

the  pit.    At  400  yards  nearly  all  the  study  of  the  causes  of  the  poor  scores, 

scores  were  a  little  poorer,  in  spite  such  as  those  noted,  shows  that  the 

of  the  larger  apparent  bull  of  the  B  average  shooter  can  improve  his  scores 

target,  though  the  men  came  along  in  with   certainty  and   ease   by  a  little 

good  time  and  held  well  as  shown  by  quiet    meditation    on    and    dissecting 

the  groups.  of  the   relation   between  the  targets 

At  300  yards,  however,  the  scores  made  and  the  sight  adjustment  used, 

actually  were  poorer  than  those  made  Most  individuals  attempt  to  qualify 

at  500  yards — all  except  on  one  target,  without  an  understanding  of  all  the 

which  showed  a  gratifying  number  of  possibilities    and    necessities    of    this 

fives.   One  man  sent  his  bullets  to  the  relation.     With  good  luck  some  get 
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through  with  creditable  scores,  though 
many  fall  down  hard,  particularly 
when  conditions  of  weather  or  range 
are  not  favorable.  No  one  who 
does,  however,  is  a  dependable  shot. 
Calculating  from  the  reports  pub- 
lished, it  is  found  that  the  average 
Marksman  qualification  score  prob- 
ably is  about  160;  the  average  Snarp- 
shooter  score  about  162;  and  tne 
average  Expert  score  about  164.  That 
these  figures  are  lower  than  they  need 
be  is  proved  by  the  groups  on  the 
targets,  which  almost  always  are 
smaller  than  the  scores  indicate.  Many 

toints  are  lost  by  reason  of  all  the 
ullets  striking  low  or  high  or  to  a  side. 
The  elevations  are  not  right  for  the 
distance,  the  light,  the  wind,  the 
ammunition  used,  the  heat  of  the  barrel, 
the  condition  of  the  sights  and  other 
factors,  and  the  windage  is  not  right 
for  the  particular  wind  blowing.  Good 
sighting  and  holding  are  partly  wasted 
because  of  poor  adjustment. 

The  remedy  for  the  trouble  is  an 
evening's  careful  study  of  the  score 
book,  ballistic  and  other  data  that 
may  be  available,  and  then  tests  on 
the  range  to  confirm  the  conclusions 
formed.  It  does  not  take  a  great  deal 
of  shooting  to  bring  out  the  errors 
and  to  eliminate  tnem  when  each 
shot  is  fired  intelligently. 

The  first  step  is  to  zero*  the  rifle 
to  be  used.  To  do  this  with  the  degree 
of  nicetv  desirable  the  target  should 
be  in  the  shade,  the  firing  point  in 
the  shade  (as  under  an  open  shed),  the 
sights  should  be  blackened,  and  a 
firm  rest  should  be  secured  for  the 
upper  arms  as  well  as  for  the  hand 
holding  the  barrel.  The  work  can  be 
done  outdoors  entirely,  or  out  from 
under  shelters  or  trees,  if  the  day  is 
dull  and  cloudy. 

It  is  best  to  do  the  shooting  for 


*"Zero"  on  a  rifle  means  that  point  of  lateral 
adjustment  of  the  rear  sight  which  is  required 
to  make  the  bullets  strike  perpendicular  center 
in  a  dead  calm  at  short  range.  The  sights 
apparently  are  put  on  without  sufficient  test. 
In  addition,  many  rifles,  particularly  light,  high 
power  ones,  "zero"  away  off  the  center  of  the 
barrel.  Every  rifle,  therefore,  must  be  shot  in 
order  to  test  it  out  for  zero  adjustment  of  the 
windage    feature.       My    Springfield    zeros    at 


this  purpose  on  a  still  day,  though  a 
careful  man  can  get  satisfactory  re- 
sults even  in  a  wind.  The  range 
should  be  comparatively  short — say 
200  yards — and  strict  attention  should 
be  paid  to  each  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
deviation  of  the  group.  Groups  that 
measure  two  to  three  inches  horizon- 
tally at  200  yards  should  be  secured. 
These  points  do  not  a-b-c  the  process, 
nor  finish  It,  but  are  so  important  that 
they  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
anyone. 

The  operation  of  zeroing  the  rifle 
should  be  separate  from  that  of  getting 
the  normal  elevation.  When  the  former 
is  finished,  proceed  with  the  latter. 
Shoot  at  the  shortest  distance  you 
intend  to  cover.  Usually  this  will  be 
200  yards,  but  in  many  instances  it 
may  be  only  t50  yards,  or  100  yards. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  shoot- 
ing is  done  should  be  the  same  as 
before,  including  the  shade  or  the 
cloudy  day.  The  bull  shot  at  should 
be  small,  but  not  too  small.  The 
standard  of  four  inches  for  each  100 
yards  is  a  good  one  to  maintain. 

For  qualification  purposes  the  hold 
at  the  bottom  of  tne  bull  cannot  be 
improved  upon  with  a  bead  or  military 
signt.  The  ammunition  used  should 
be  that  which  it  is  planned  to  use  for 
record  purposes,  and  should  be  lubri- 
cated or  not,  as  intended  to  be  used 
through  the  season. 

When  the  bullets  strike  the  center 
of  the  bull  regularly,  the  elevation 
should  be  noted  carefully y  and  all  other 
adjustments  should  be  based  on  this  one. 
Krag  and  Springfield  rifle  sights  are 
so  made  that  if  the  elevations  are  much 
different  from  those  indicated  by  the 
stamped  figures,  the  slide  can  be 
marked  with  a  knife  opposite  the 
proper  mark  on  the  sight  arms.    Few 

I  point  right  windage.  I  have  a  .22  Hi-Power 
Savage  which  zeros  away  off  to  the  left  of  the 
center-line  of  the  barrel.  If  I  did  not  have  a 
windgauge  sight  on  it,  I  would  have  to  bend 
the  rear  sight  to  get  it  over  enough.  The  zero  of 
a  military  rifle  can  always  be  found  by  moving 
the  windgauge  screw  of  the  rear  sight.  Many 
hunting  rifles  not  provided  with  windgauge 
sights  can  be  adjusted  in  this  respect  by  driving 
the  front  sight  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 
slots.  ^.  R.  M. 
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other  rifles  have  figures  on  the  sight 
steins  or  other  elevation  devices,  hence 
must  be  marked  arbitrarily. 

Hard  to  Guess  Right 

It  is  possible  to  shoot  creditable 
scores  regularly  with  a  rifle  not  fitted 
with  a  windgauge  sight,  but  the  man 
who  tries  it  labors  under  a  serious 
handicap.  He  must  hold  over  against 
the  wind,  and  must  judge  the  amount 
of  such  side  holding  in  a  haphazard 
manner.  It  pays  to  fit  hunting  rifles 
with  windgauge  sights,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  various  types  are 
on  the  market  for  all  rifles,  some  of 
them  costing  only  a  little  money. 

The  value  of  both  windage  and  ele- 
vation adjustments  that  can  be  made 
with  the  nngers  in  a  few  seconds  can 
be  illustrated  by  the  application  to  the 


Target  A 

This  illustrates  a  common  error  in  sight  adjust- 
ment and  its  importance.  Group  A  is  very  fine 
shooting,  so  far  as  holding  and  sighting  are  con- 
cerned, but  failed  to  make  as  high  a  score  as 

siehts  on  Krag  and  Springfield  rifles, 
of  the  windgauge  and  elevation  cor- 
rection tables  in  the  score  books.  The 
shooter  who  uses  one  of  these  rifles, 
and  has  such  tables  by  him,  can  move 
his  bullets  here  or  there  on  the  target 
at  will.  If  a  shot  strikes  a  foot  too 
high,  or  six  inches  too  high,  a  twist  of 
the  thumb  and  finger  lowers  it  into  the 
center  of  the  bull.  If  it  strikes  over 
to  the  left,  a  similar  twist  brines  it 
back  into  the  black — brings  it  back 
just  the  required  number  of  inches  to 
reach  the  center. 
The  field   rule  for  the  Springfield 
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Target  B 

Group  B,  which  is  much  poorer  shooting.  The 
trouble  is  incorrect  windage  adjustment  of  the 
sight.  (5  shots,  175  yards,  3(^06  Springfield  in 
each  case — score  of  A  target  21,  of  B  target  23) 

sight  is  that  one  division  or  point  on 
the  windgauge  scale  makes  the  bullets 
strike  four  inches  to  the  right  or  left, 
as  the  case  mzy  be,  for  each  100  yards 
of  range.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world  for  a  shooter  to  bring  his 
bullets  into  the  bull  when  the  wind 
blows  them  out,  and  there  is  no  guess- 
work about  it.  The  field  rule  for  eleva- 
tion on  the  Springfield  is  based  on 
26-yard  intervals.  For  each  100  yards 
of  range  a  change  of  25  vards  on  the 
sight  raises  or  lowers  the  bullet  an 
inch  at  the  tareet.  For  instance,  at 
500  yards,  a  change  in  elevation  of 


50  yards  on  the  scale  will  make  the 
bullet  strike  10  inches  higher  or  lower. 
For  other  rifles  the  working  out  of 
similar  rules  is  not  at  all  difficult, 
though  it  may  look  to  be  almost 
impossible  at  first  glance.  A  certain 
.4&-70  Winchester  nfle  is  fitted  with  a 
windgauge  Lyman  sight.  A  change  of 
one  division  on  the  stem  of  this  sight 
changes  the  bullet  five  inches  for  each 
100  yards  of  range.  A  .22  Hi-Power 
Savage  rifle,  fitted  with  another  Lyman 
sight,  makes  the  bullet  strike  six  and 
one-half  inches  higher  or  lower  for 
each  100  yards  of  range.  A  Ross  rifle, 
with  a  Marble  Special  base  sight  on 
which  is  fitted  a  Lyman  windgauge 
head,  requires  one  division  of  elevation 
for  each  four  inches  per  100  yards,  and 
one  division  of  windage  for  each  two 
inches  per  hundred  yards. 
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The  changes  in  each  case  can  be 
computed  by  anyone  after  the  dis- 
tance between  the  sights  and  the 
width  of  the  sight  scale  divisions  are 
measured.  Shooting  a  few  shots  will 
verify  the  calculations.  It  is  well  to 
carve  the  figures  lightly  on  the  stock, 
or  to  stamp  them  on  a  metal  plate 
which  can  be  screwed  to  the  stock. 

There  are  a  great  many  hunting 
rifles  which  are  thoroughly  serviceable 
and  satisfactory  on  the  range  for 
qualification  and  pleasure  purposes 
after  they  are  fitted  with  proper  sights 
and  the  necessary  calculations  made  for 
them.  Without  the  sights  and  the 
calculations  it  will  be  more  good  luck 
than  good  management  that  will 
enable  a  man  to  qualify  with  them 
under  average  weather  conditions. 

As   an   example   of  the   difliculties 


Target  C 

Incorrect  elevation  adjustment  of  rear  sight  is 

largely  responsible  for  the  poor  score  made  on 

target  C,  though  wrong  windage  adjustment 

has  something  to  do  with  it  as  well 

that  beset  the  nian  who  has  no 
facilities  for  changing  sights  quickly 
and  exactly,  the  wind-drift  and  the 
fall  of  the  Krag  bullet  may  be  taken. 
It  is  typical  of  a  class  which  includes 
the  .30-30,  the  .32-40  High  Velocity, 
and  .35  Rimless.  The  .22  Hi-Power 
.250^3000,  .280  Ross,  and  the  Newton 
cartridges  give  less  trouble;  the  .38-55, 
.32-40  low  power,  .45-70,  and  the 
like,  more. 

The  Krag  bullet  in  traveling  300 
yards  falls  a  total  distance  of  about 
40  inches,  and  in  passing  between  the 
JOO'  and  the  325-yard  points  falls  about 
five  inches.    At  the  500-yard  point  it 
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Target  D 

Both  groups  represent  very  fair  shooting,  and 
the  groups  are  about  equal  in  size;  yet  one 
scores  25  and  the  other  only  18.  (Five  shots 
in  each  group,  at  175  yards,  30-06  Springfield) 

has  fallen  a  total  of  about  175  inches 
below  the  line  of  the  bore,  and  it 
falls  about  15  inches  while  going  from 
Soo  yards  to  §25  yards.  As  for  wind 
deviation,  even  a  15-niile  breeze, 
which  is  just  a  pleasant  one  on  a 
summer  day,  will  drift  the  Krag 
bullet  24  inches  at  300  vards  and  75 
inches  at  600  yards.  (The  figures  arc 
rough  estimates  only,  but  should  be 
accurate  enough  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  fine  adjustments 
of  the  sights  are  absolutely  required 
if  the  bulfets  are  to  be  kept  in  or  near 


the  black.  It  will  not  do  to  "guess" 
that  the  elevation  or  windage  is  about 
right.  It  must  be  right,  or  in  the 
limited  time  available  the  shooter  can 
not  possibly  get  good  pulls.  The 
quick  alignment  that  enables  the 
veteran  shooter  to  make  ten  fives  in 
60  seconds  is  possible  only  because  he 
insists  on  holding  his  front  sight  at  one 
position  just  below  the  bull  under  all 
circumstances.  He  takes  up  the  little 
six  and  twelve-inch  errors  in  sight 
adjustment,  not  in  aiming. 

Adjustment  of  sights  to  offset  wind 
drift  can  be  learned  easily.  Good 
score  books  have  wind  tables  on  every 
page  for  the  Springfield  and  Krag. 
For  other  rifles  wind  tables  can  be 
worked  up  by  each  shooter  for  him- 
self. The  job  is  not  diflicult,  though  it 
requires  care  and  a  little  time.    First 
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shoot  test  shots  at  different  ranges 
with  normal  or  zero  adjustment,  and 
note  where  the  groups  he. 

A  comparison  of  four  or  five  ex- 
amples of  deviation,  when  all  the 
details  of  wind,  range,  etc.,  are  on 
record,  with  Krag  or  Springfield  tables, 
makes  the  accurate  estimating  of 
missing  adjustment  figures  easy.  In 
some  cases,  however,  even  this  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  rifle  makers  can 
supply  the  figures  ready  prepared. 

The  speed  of  the  wind  can  be 
learned  approximately  by  observing 
windflaws,  which  may  be  made  of  any 
small  piece  of  cloth.  The  man  with  a 
eood  scorebook  has  the  explanation 
before  him.  The  movement  of  grass, 
leaves,  smoke,  and  other  things  also 
serves  as  a  guide.  The  direction  of  the 
wind,  of  course,  is  as  important  as  its 
actual  speed,  but  these  are  matters 
better  left  for  further  study. 

A  point  worth  emphasizing  is  that 
users  of  Springfields  and  Krags  will 
find  the  Krac  windage  tables  practi- 
callv  correct  for  use  with  the  mid  range 
load  consisting  of  cast  bullet  (Ideal 
308334  or  other  suitable  ones)  or 
regular  factory  bullet,  and  about  25 
grains  of  a  suitable  smokeless  powder 
such  as  Du  Pont  No.  18.  (DuPont 
No.  80,  or  Hercules  Lightning  are 
also  good.)  • 

Failed  to  Change  with  Conditions 

In  the  skirmish  run  referred  to  in 
the  beginning,  the  man  who  landed 
in  the  bull  regularly  used  proper 
windage  throughout.  He  decreased  it 
for  decreased  range;  also  decreased 
it  still  more  at  300  yards  because  a  stiff" 
breeze  which  had  been  blowing  sud- 
denly dropped.  The  other  fellows 
used  insufficient  windage,  especially 
at  the  longer  ranges,  and  failed  to 
make  allowance  for  the  lower  air 
velocity.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
actual  windage  error  that  put  them 
out  of  the  big  20-inch  bull,  as  that  in 
combination  with  slight  errors  of 
holding  which  in  themselves  would 
not  have  been  enough  to  cause  misses. 

The  biggest  errors,  however,  were 
those   caused   by   incorrect   elevation 


adjustment.  Not  only  did  some  of  the 
men  fail  to  decrease  their  adjustments 
consistently  and  re^ulariy  at  eadi 
advance,  but  they  failed  to  take  into 
account  various  factors  that  inevi- 
tably cause  different  elevations  or  their 
equivalent,  difl^erent  aiming. 

There  was  a  change  of  ammunition, 
for  instance.  One  man  used  Frankford 
Arsenal  cartrid^s  for  his  slow-fire 
shooting,  and  switched  to  hand  loaded 
cartridges  containing  50  grains  of 
Du  Pont  No.  15  at  the  beginning  of 
the  run.  The  result,  as  should  have 
been  known  beforehand  to  him,  was 
that  his  skirmish  bullets  dropped  out 
of  the  bull  right  along,  though  they 
were  flying  just  as  accurately  as  the 
others  so  far  as  group  was  concerned. 

Some  of  the  important  factors 
which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  correct  elevation  ad- 
justments, in  addition  to  the  am- 
munition, are  the  color  of  the  sights, 
the  temperature^  of  the  barrel,  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
and  the  amount  of  moisture  present. 
The  front  si^ht  particularlv  should  be 
blacked  carefully  and  evenly  for  target 
shooting.  If  it  is  not  it  will  have  some 
glare  which  will  be  fatal  to  elevations. 

At  200  yards  groups  measuring  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  laterally 
by  five  to  seven  inches  up  and  down 
often  are  noted.  The  scattering  of 
the  shots  above  and  below  the  correct 
point  is  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  controlling  the  aiming  over  an 
unblacked  signt. 

In  shooting  for  adjustment  purposes, 
as  well  as  later  for  record,  it  is  im- 
portant to  look  through  the  center 
of  the  rear  peep,  where  the  illumina- 
tion is  best.  It  IS  not  so  much  that  the 
line  of  aim  is  thrown  off"  by  looking 
through  close  to  the  edges,  as  that  the 
vision  is  dimmed  and  the  relation  of 
target  and  front  sight  can  not  be 
determined  accurately.  Many  shooters 
use  too  small  an  aperture,  to  their  great 
disadvantage,  for  this  same  reason. 
Some  rifles  shoot  lower  when  the 
barrel  becomes  heated.  The  shooter 
who  stayed  in  the  bull  during  the 
skirmish   run   had   such   a   rifle,   but 
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prevented  the  bullets  from  dropping 
down  on  the  target  by  using  about  50 
yards  additional  elevation  when  the 
rapid  shootine  heated  up  the  barrel. 

With  the  Sprinefield  ,and  the  Krag 
rifles,  the  Sharpshooter  course  may 
be  shot  to  advantage  with  additional 
elevation  enough  to  bring  the  bullets 
into  the  center  of  the  large  bull,  while 
f  still  maintaining  the  six  o'clock  hold. 
At  200  yards  the  additional  is  75 
yards  with  the  Springfield;  at  300,  35 
yards;  at  400,  12>^  yards. 

Rifles  other  than  these  two  should 
be  targeted  in  the  same  way,  though 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
figures  on  the  sight  arms  or  stem,  it  is 
best  nearly  always  to  work  up  a  table 
of  the  amount  of  fall  at  the  different 
distances  for  the  rifle  and  load  to  be 
used.  Then  by  knowing  how  much 
each  division  on  the  sight  stem  will 
correct,  as  previously  mentioned,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  adjust  the  sights  for 
any  range. 

A  sight  j^auge  for  the  Springfield 
and  Krag  is  not  indispensable,  but 
helps  much  to  make  fine  adjustments, 
ana  is  particularly  valuable  when 
midrange  loads  are  used.  At  the  shorter 
ranges  a  25-yard  change  on  the  sight 
scale  is  so  small  that  in  the  rush  on  a 
range  it  can  hardly  be  seen,  even 
though  it  is  enough  to  put  some  of  the 
bullets  out  of  the  olack.^ 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  only  thing  for  the  intending 
qualifier  to  do  is  to  get  the  correct 
elevations  and  wind  allowances  down 
pat  by  actual  shooting.  And  his  work 
must   be  done  with   due   regard   for 


all  the  nice  points  which  influence  the 
trajectory  .of  the  bullets  and  the  line 
of  aim.  An  important  feature  of  the 
work  is  to  keep  accurate  and  complete 
records  of  all  snooting.  The  low  scores 
and  the  misses  are  of  most  signifi- 
cance, for  a  study  of  them  will  tell 
the  careful  man  now  to  adjust  the 
sights  to  stay  in  the  bull,  under  anv 
wind  or  lignt  conditions,  and  with 
any  accurate  ammunition. 

Much  work  is  necessary  with  the 
rifle  sights.  The  beginner  fondly 
imagines  that  he  can  draw  a  bead  with 
the  same  adjustment  under  all  con- 
ditions and  win.  But  it  can't  be  done. 
The  low  scores  that  are  recorded  so 
often  as  qualifying  records  are  owing 
more  often  to  the  adjustment  error 
than  to  poor  aiming  or  holding.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  learn  what  might  be 
called  the  shooter's  multiplication 
table — to  get  the  head  full  of  it  and 
then  to  keep  it  from  getting  rusty. 

Civilian  club  members  who  hunt 
will  derive  very  great  benefit  from  the 
study  of  wind  and  elevation  adjust- 
ments that  are  required  to  make  high 
scores.  It  is  seldom  in  the  woods  that 
long  range  shooting  takes  place  on  a 
still  day.  Usually  one  attempts  to 
stop  running  deer  or  bear,  or  to  land 
on  a  distant  wild  turkey,  without 
much  regard  to  the  wind  or  light,  or 
even  to  changes  in  ammunition.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  too  often 
the  attempt  results  in  failure — but  it 
would  not  if  the  shooter  was  familiar 
with  the  requirements  for  making 
high  scores  on  the  target  range. 


Watch  for  the  illustrated  features  in  the  New  OUTING 
for  October.  For  example,  there  is  A  City  Afoot— a 
picture  of  how  all  San  Francisco  takes  to  the  roads  and 
the  mountain  trails.      A  good  model  for  other  cities. 
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Sailing  Down  on  Ducks 

By  Edward  T.  Martin 

A  Trick  That  Fools  the  Birds  But  Calls 
for  Quick  and  Accurate  Shooting 


THE  first  duck  shooting  I  remem- 
ber was  V point"  shooting,  "pass" 
shooting,  and  "flight"  shooting.  There 
were  no  blinds  except  natural  cover. 
We  hid  on  some  point  or  flyway  and 
shot  until  the  gun  became  hot.  Then 
we  soused  the  barrels  in  the  water  to 
cool  them  ofF,  then  heated  them  up 
again  the  same  way. 

Next  in  order  was  "jumping  them," 
paddling  through  wild  rice  or  along 
the  weedy  edges  of  lake  and  river  and 
"  pasting  '  the  ducks  when  they  jumped 
and  stood  almost  still  in  the  air, 
hesitating  in  which  direction  to  fly. 
As  years  passed  and  between  drainage 
and  gun  powder  there  came  a  rapid 
decrease  in  the  waterfowl,  with  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  shooters, 
not  to  mention  the  improvement  in 
guns  and  ammunition,  the  birds  be- 
came educated  and  it  was  a  battle  of 
wits  between  the  ducks  on  one  hand 
and  man  on  the  other,  and  let  me  tell 
you  that  the  smartness  of  the  birds 
did  not  suffer  when  compared  with  the 
wisdom  of  man. 

The  waterfowl  changed  their  habits. 
In  shooter-infested  localities  thev  fed 
almost  entirely  at  night.  Mallards 
and  other  puddle  ducks  "used"  deep 
water  only  by  day,  while  canvas- 
backs  and  the  like  varieties  became 
blind-shy   and   decoy-wise. 

Those  times  tested  a  shooter's  in- 
genuity and  tried  his  patience.  Nowa- 
days with  small  limit  bags,  reserves, 
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sanctuaries,  and  spring  shooting  elimi- 
nated, the  birds  are  not  as  shy  as  on 
open  grounds  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago  when  every  bunch  of  weeds 
concealed  a  hunter,  every  clump  of 
bushes  a  man  or  boy  and  his  gun,  but 
they  are  shy  enough  and  educated 
besides.  As  an  instance,  they  tell  me 
that  last  winter  nearly  one  hundred 
sacks  of  grain  were  used  baiting  two 
bay  blinds  from  which  in  all  not  ten 
dozen  ducks  were  killed,  the  birds 
coming  in  by  night  to  eat  the  wheat 
and  barley  and  leaving  when  the  first 
gray  streaks  showed  in  the  east. 

They  were  also  decoy  wise,  able  to 
tell  the  imitation  from  the  real  a  lot 
farther  than  could  a  sharp-eyed  man 
and  also  knew  whether  a  blind  was 
occupied  or  vacant.  Personally  I 
tried  many  experiments  to  outwit 
them,  not  one  of  which  was  a  shining 
success,  although  by  sailing  down  on 
them  I  got  some  birds. 

There  is  an  old  wreck  lying  on  the 
mud  flats  of  San  Francisco  Bay  two 
miles  from  nowhere.  It  looked  good 
from  a  shooting  standpoint  for  in 
rough  weather  many  deep  water  ducks 
gathered  under  its  lee  for  shelter. 
There  came  a  day  of  drizzle  and  mist 
with  a  southeaster  blowing.  That 
day,  heading  for  the  derelict  in  a  stout 
sail  boat,  one  more  effort  was  at- 
tempted to  make  those  educated 
birds  decoy.  Cormorants  came  and 
perched  on  the  weather  rail  by  the 
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score,  with  many  a  sea  gull  to  keep 
them  company,  but  never  a  duck 
showed,  even  the  fishy  scoters  being 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  southeaster  developed  into  a 
gale  which  kicked  up  quite  a  sea. 
Whatever  they  may  be  elsewhere, 
here  on  the  coasts  waves  are  no  re- 
specters of  persons,  so  after  several 
had  broken  close  under  the  stanchion 
on  which  I  was  sitting,  each  furnishing 
a  shower  bath  of  considerable  magni- 
tude and  much  wetness,  it  was  up 
sticks  and  away. 

Running  close  hauled  for  home,  we 
sailed  up  on  a  large  flock  of  canvas- 
backs  and  blue-bills,  plainly  new 
arrivals,  they  were  so  tired  and  loath 
to  fljr.  The  boat  slipped  up  on  them  so 
fast  it  was  within  eighty  yards  before 
they  recognized  there  was  danger. 
They  hesitated  an  instant  more,  then 
rising  against  the  wind  had  trouble 
getting  away,  some  crossing  astern 
not  twenty  yards  off.  My  gun,  on 
leaving  the  wreck,  had  been  wiped 
dry  and  put  in  its  case,  neither  boat- 
man nor  I  thinking  there  was  a  chance 
for  a  shot  on  the  way  in,  besides  the 
sea  spume  and  spray  which  filled  the 
air  were  hardly  conducive  to  the  health 
of  a  fine  gun. 

"There  s  more  birds  to  leeward. 
Shall  I  ease  her  off  and  go  for  them?" 
the  sailing  master  asked. 

A  nod  gave  consent  and  with  a  free 
sheet  the  boat  went  so  fast  she  was 
atop  the  ducks  almost  before  the  gun 
was  put  together  and  loaded.  For  one 
lackins  in  experience  it  seems  im- 
possible to  do  good  work  at  the 
shooting  game  in  a  boat  that  is  rolling, 
tossing,  and  jumping  all  the  time. 
When  running  before  the  wind  the 
rolling  is  hard  to  gauge  exactly  right. 

The  tossing  and  jumping  can  be 
easily  overcome  by  snap  shooting. 
For  half  an  eyewink  a  boat  will  hang 
either  on  top  of  the  crest  or  else  down 
in  the  hollow.  Experience  will  tell 
the  instant  when  it  will  hang.  With 
eyes  fixed  on  the  game,  distance, 
velocity,  and  windage  gauged,  at 
the  right  instant  the  gun  must  be 
thrown  to  the  shoulder  and  the  trigger 
pulled.   No  long  dwelling  on  the  duck. 


if  you  please,  the  shooting  being 
rather  by  intuition  than  by  aim. 

Ask  any  veteran  at  the  game, 
"How  do  you  do  it?"  and  half  the 
time  he  will  reply,  "I  don't  know.  I 
shoot.  That  is  all  I  can  tell  you.  If  I 
stop  to  poke  after  the  game,  a  wave 
catches  the  boat  and  I  get  nothing. 
If  I  just  shoot — ^well,  nearly  always 
the  bird  drops."  .  ^ 

There  was  considerable  of  a  tempta- 
tion to  "pot"  those  birds  as  they  sat. 
I  don't  know,  considering  the  rough- 
ness of  the  bay  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  shot  when  they  flew,  with  the 
further  fact  that  a  cripple  could  not  be 
followed,  but  that  any  gunner  except 
an  expert  might  have  been  justified  in 
going  contrary  to  the  ethics  of  true 
sportsmanship  and  blazed  away  as 
tney  sat,  the  more  so  as  a  sitting  shot 
while  their  heads  were  up  and  necks 
stretched  would  probably  result  in  a 
clean  kill  while  a  wing  shot  was 
doubtful  to  say  the  least. 

The  boatman  shouted,  "Don't  be 
foolish.   Give  it  to  them." 

Shoot  and  Come  About 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  or  perhaps 
it  was  the  splash  as  the  boat  poked 
her  nose  into  a  wave,  the  whole  bunch 
of  ducks  woke  to  their  danger  and 
took  wing  as  one  bird,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  temptation.  They  swung  just 
right,  quar^ring  to  the  left  and  trying 
to  edge  away  from  the  rapidly  moving 
boat.  The  first  shot  was  badly  timed 
and  the  trigger  pulled  as  the  boat  was 
rising.  Result  a  blue  bill  was  killed 
two  feet  over  the  canvas  back  aimed 
at.  The  second  shot  went  true,  as 
did  a  third,  for  there  was  time  to  re- 
load one  barrel  and  kill  a  bird  that  was 
slow  in  escaping. 

It  was  more  than  all  the  dead  ducks 
were  worth  beating  to  windward  and 

ticking  them  up.  There  was  so  much 
eadway  to  the  boat  she  was  carried 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  she  could  be 
brought  about  and  it  was  a  full  half 
hour  until  the  last  one  was  gathered, 
during  which  time  both  master  and 
man,  captain  and  gunner,  were  re- 
cipients of  half  a  score  of  unneeded 
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and  unwished  for  shower  baths.  And 
the  gun,  well  I  hate  to  tell  the  con- 
dition it  vas  in. 

From  that  day  until  the  end  of  the 
season  the  last  of  January,  weekly 
trips  were  made  and  many  a  flock 
of  ducks  sailed  down  on.  It  was  not 
new  sport  to  me,  but  has  been  tried 
in  many  places  when  the  ducks  got 
so  wise  they  knew  it  all.  The  satis- 
faction of  outwitting  a  flock  of  shrewd 
old  cans  was  worth,  in  ordinary 
weather,  all  the  work  it  took.  Some- 
times it  had  to  be  done  by  cutting  the 
bunch  in  two,  handling  the  boat  so 
most  of  the  flock  would  swim  to  wind- 
ward. 

In  a  large  body  of  birds  on  the 
water  there  are  always  several  open- 
ings. Head  toward  one  of  these  and 
usually  the  flock  will  divide,  one  part 
swimming  one  way,  the  remainder  in 
the  opposite  direction.  If  possible  a 
break  should  be  picked  where  the 
larger  part  of  the  ducks  is  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  boat. 

If  they  fly,  it  does  not  matter  so 
they  do  not  leave  the  country  entirely. 
Then  head  the  smaller  part  off  from 
the  course  the  others  took,  not  by 
going  directly  at  them,  but  in  a  sort 
of  half  circle  as  if  intending  to  pass 
them.  They  will  crane  their  necks 
and  rise  in  the  water  as  far  as  possible 
to  size  up  the  boat.  A  few  will  act 
as  if  about  to  fly,  then  turn  and  swim 
away.  When  fairly  between  them  and 
the  big  flock,  keep  edging  closer  and 
closer. 

They  may  let  the  boat  come  near 
enough  for  a  fair  shot  as  they  flush, 
but  it  is  well  always  to  hold  over  them 
for  they  are  rising  and  at  a  distance 
shot  will  drop.  It  is  a  sure  thing  they 
will  fly  in  the  same  general  direction 
as  the  others.  Also,  rising  against  the 
wind  they  will  come  a  few  yards 
nearer  than  when  they  jumped.  Or 
should  they  be  wise  and  circle  out  of 
gun  shot,  some  will  cross  astern  of  the 
boat  and  when  trying  to  clinib,  get 
wind  bound  and  be  blown  within  easy 
range. 

Only  don't  shoot  unless  reasonably 
sure  of  killing  because  once  shot  at, 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  that  particular 


lot  of  ducks  are  wise  old  owls.  All 
waterfowl  are  much  more  afraid  of  a 
row  boat  than  of  a  sailing  craft,  pos- 
sibly from  the  movement  of  the  oars, 
or  perhaps  because  they  are  more 
frequently  shot  at  from  such  a  craft 
than  from  a  sailing  vessel. 

My  introduction  to  this  sailing  down 
on  them  business,  was  in  the  long 
a^o  on  a  frozen  lake  in  Southern 
Illinois.  It  didn't  turn  out  just  right 
for  me,  but  might  have  been  worse. 
A  sort  of  ice  boat  was  made.  That  is, 
runners  shod  with  half  round  iron  were 
screwed  to  the  bottom  of  a  common 
hunting  skiff,  mast  and  sail  rigged,  a 
rudder  of  two  very  short  runners  on  a 
movable  frame  made,  and  the  make- 
shift ice  boat  would  beat  to  windward 
after  a  fashion  and  slip  along  at  good 
speed  with  a  beam  or  a  fair  wind. 

Two  men  were  required,  one  to 
steer,  the  other  to  shoot.  Often  the 
boat  would  skid  so  the  man  steering 
had  his  hands  full  and  then  some. 
With  a  stiff  wind  the  craft  would  come 
up  on  the  ducks  before  they  realized 
wnat  was  happening  and  often  be  by 
them  and  away  before  the  eunner 
could  shoot.  There  were  no  air  orakes 
to  reduce  speed. 

Enough  for  the  Helmsman 

In  making  a  quick  turn  one  day, 
after  the  lake  had  shown  signs  of 
opening  up,  the  helmsman  was  snap- 
ped from  nis  seat  and  thrown  on  the 
ice  where  he  did  a  lot  of  skidding  on 
his  own  account,  while  the  boat  ran 
wild.  There  was  no  telling  what  might 
have  happened  had  not  a  P^tch  of 
weeds  checked  its  headway.  The  man 
was  left  so  far  to  windward  it  was 
necessary  to  unship  the  mast  and 
work  back  to  him,  pushing  with  a 
steel  pointed  pike  pole.  If  there  ever 
was  a  wreck  it  was  he. 

"Never  again,"  he  said  among 
other  things  more  emphatic.  "No 
more  ice  boats  for  me."  And  he  acted 
as  if  he  meant  it. 

That  night  there  was  a  warm  drizzle 
lasting  until  nearly  morning  when 
there  came  a  shift  of  wind  and  a 
sudden  freeze  which  left  the  lake  as 
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smooth  as  one  could  wish.  I  tried  to 
get  my  partner  up,  calling  him  often 
and  urging,  "0)me  on  boy.  Come  on. 
ril  steer  and  you  can  shoot."  No  use. 
He  would  neither  budge  nor  reply,  but 
curled  up  in  his  blanket  face  to  the 
wall  ana  snored  as  though  asleep. 
There  was  nothing  to  it  but  I  must 
both  steer  and  shoot.  G>uld  it  be 
done?   There  was  nothing  like  trying. 

The  air  was  full  of  ducks,  not  a 
measly  thousand  or  two  that  in  these 
degenerate  times  pass  for  "millions," 
but  plenty  of  them,  and  plenty  means 
more  than  most  of  the  gunners  of  to- 
day have  ever  seen  in  one  place  at  the 
same  time.  In  my  hurry  to  get  started 
I  left  my  steel  pointed  pole  and  my 
full  dinner  pail  under  a  bie  oak  tree 
at  the  landing.  It  is  bad  luck  to  go 
back,  particularly  if  ducks  are  plenty 
and  one  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  at  them, 
so  I  held  right  on. 

There  was  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  and 
the  run  of  four  miles  to  the  air  hole 
was  made  in  record  time.  The  hole 
had  enlarged  over  night,  the  ice  having 
broken  up  some  and  drifted  to  leeward. 
I  had  brought  no  decoys,  another  case 
of  "the  more  haste  the  less  speed." 

The  air  hole,  now  half  a  mile  long, 
was  full  of  ducks  that  could  be  sailed 
down  on.  Wasn't  that  good  enough? 
So  never  figuring  how  without  my 
pike  pole  I  was  going  to  get  back  on  to 
the  solid  ice,  never  easing  the  sheet, 
nor  slackening  speed,  into  the  open 
water  I  went  with  a  splash  and  a  dash. 
The  ducks  would  not  leave  and  by 
sailing  into  the  bunches  with  the  wind 
astern  as  well  as  cutting  off  the  scat- 
tered birds  from  the  main  flock,  good 
shooting  was  had  and  before  noon  my 
last  cartridge  gone. 

Well,  it  would  not  take  long  to 
return  to  the  shanty  after  more  and 
perhaps  some  decoys  also,  as  the 
ducks  by  this  time  were  getting  wise 
and  hard  to  work.  The  wind  had 
changed  and  was  blowing  directly 
toward  camp,  so  stowing  everything 
aft  to  raise  the  forward  end  of  the  boat, 
under  sail  and  oars  an  attempt  was 
made  to  get  up  on  the  ice.  The  boat 
ran  up  for  a  third  of  her  length,  then 
hung,  sliding  back  when  I  made  an 


effort  to  get  on  the  ice  and  pull  her 
after  me. 

Time  after  time  I  tried  it,  always 
with  the  same  result  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  matter  soon  became  ap- 
parent. There  was  no  other  boat  with 
runners  at  camp.  The  ice,  eaten  by 
the  forenoon  sun,  was  honeycombed 
and  rotten,  unsafe  to  walk  on  in  many 
places,  though  perhaps  strong  enough 
to  bear  a  swiftly  moving  boat. 

Then  it  seemed  the  air  hole  was  nar- 
rowing. Looking  closely,  there  was  no 
idoubt  of  it.  The  whole  field  of  ice  to 
windward  had  broken  loose  and  was 
drifting  in  a  manner  that  would  soon 
close  the  hole.  Would  it  crush  the 
boat?  Undoubtedly.  What  could  be 
done?  Tump  for  the  solid  ice  and  with 
a  light  line  try  and  pull  the  skiff  after 
me?  Impossible.  The  impact  from  my 
jump  would  surely  cause  the  ice  to 
break. 

The  wash-wash  of  the  waves  and  the 
steady  approach  of  the  ice  monster  got 
on  my  nerves,  but  not  enough  to  cause 
me  to  miss  a  little  bunch  of  blue-bills 
that  brushed  by.  Leave  the  dead 
bird?  No,  indeed.  It  would  go  or 
sta)^  with  me.  Turning  to  pick  it  up, 
an  idea  came.  Why  not  let  the  ice 
itself  lift  me  to  safety?  It  was  worth 
the  trial. 

Getting  far  astern,  which  again 
raised  nearly  half  the  boat  out  of 
water,  I  headed  her  bow  on  to  the 
coming  floe,  held  her  straight  with  a 
short  paddle,  and  waited.  There  was  a 
cruncn  as  the  ice  passed  underneath; 
a  grinding  as  the  drifting  floe  and  the 
stationary  ice  met.  The  air  hole  of  an 
hour  before  was  gone  but  the  boat  was 
safe,  lifted  atop  the  ice  floe  so  gently 
an  egg  shell  would  not  haVe  been 
crushed.  However,  had  not  the  bow 
been  high  out  of  water  or  had  the  boat 
been  caught  broadside  on. 

Those  days  are  gone  and  now  my 
ambition  is  to  go  into  my  blind  and 
kill  half  a  dozen  ducks.  This  done,  I 
am  content.  Or  if  the  birds  are  so 
educated  that  they  pass  without  even 
stopping  to  say  "Howdy,"  to  start  out 
in  the  sail  boat  and  try  to  pick  up 
enough  for  dinner  by  sailing  down  on 
them. 
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To  Really  Live,  Sleep  on  a  Mountain  Top  in 
February  with  No  Companion  but  the  Stars 


THOSE  persons  who  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  seen  the 
delicately  graceful  peaks  of  the  Fran- 
conia  Mountains  gleaming  white 
against  a  clear  sky  will  require  no 
explanation  of  the  choice  of  that 
range,  which  towers  to  within  twenty- 
one  feet  of  a  mile  in  the  air,  for  a 
snowshoe  climbing  outing. 

On  a  bitter  cold  day  late  in  February 
I  hiked  the  five  miles  from  Lincoln 
to  the  Flume  House,  trudging  buoy- 
antly alone  the  sleigh  tracks  six 
feet  above  the  solid  earth,  a  cloudless, 
blue  sky  and  the  dazzling  white  earth 
creating  such  exuberance  of  spirits 
that  even  a  heavy  pack  could  not 
interfere  with  an  intense  enjoyment 
of  the  scenery  and  exercise.  By  the 
middle  of  tne  afternoon,  however, 
when  the  bleak,  close  shuttered  hotel 
was  reached,  there  was  no  sorrow 
felt  at  leaving  the  pack  with  the 
hospitable  caretaker  while  I  hurried 
up  little  Mt.  Pimmigewasset  so  as  to 
get  used  to  my  new  bearpaws  before 
essaying  the  ticklish  Flume. 

It  was  dusk  when  I  came  out,  and 
very  glad  to  get  out  as  I  was  soaked 
with  perspiration  from  the  hasty 
climbing,  and  a  night  in  the  woods 
with  no  axe  and  no  extra  clothing 
would  have  been  at  least  a  strenuous 
test  of  woodsmanship.  A  pleasant 
time   of  drying  and  relaxation  by  a 
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roaring   wood    stove,    the    kind 
takes  chunks  of  wood  as  large 
man's  thigh,  and  then  a  hot  supper 
prepared  me  to  face  the  cold  again. 

Since  I  wanted  the  benefit  of  sleep- 
ing out  and  to  get  toughened  to  cold, 
I  refused  the  kind  offer  of  a  real  bed 
and  spent  the  night  on  the  Flume 
House  piazza,  as  comfortable  a  ni^ht 
as  any  I  have  ever  spent  while  stoppmg 
at  the  hotel  during  a  summer  walking 
trip.  This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a 
criticism  of  the  hotel's  beds,  but  as  a 
compliment  to  its  piazza. 

The  blazing  sun  of  another  perfect 
day  awoke  me  later  than  I  liked  the 
next  morning,  so  with  my  standardized 
thermometer  registering  just  zero  I 
hurried  through  a  cold  breakfast  to 
save  time,  changed  socks  and  jammed 
my  feet  into  frozen  moccasins,  packed 
up  quickly,  and  started  for  tne  top 
of  Liberty  via  the  Flume.  There  was 
no  certainty  of  getting  through  the 
Flume,  but  I  wanted  to  see  it  in 
winter  anyway,  and  if  the  passage 
could  be  made  I  would  be  that  much 
nearer  the  summit  of  Liberty. 

To  go  up  one  first  has  to  go  down 
two  or  three  hundred  feet,  and  when 
the  going  changed  from  down  hill 


to 


up  hill  I  wasn't  any  too  warm,  being 
dressed  for  up  hill  work.  Hardly 
warmed  a  little,  and  the  first  faux  pas 
was  encountered. 
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Just  below  where  the  Flume  cuts 
into  the  mountain  side  there  is  a 
broad  expanse  of  smooth,  waterwom 
rock  which  in  summer,  except  after  a 
heavy  rain,  is  mostly  free  from  water. 
At  this  time  it  was  just  a  wide  sweep 
of  treacherous  snow  with  a  hole  here 
and  there  where  the  ice  arch  had  caved 
in.  It  looked  ominous  enough;  but 
the  heavy  sound  of  rushing  water 
everywhere  under  the  snow  was  enough 
to  ^ve  the  most  phlegmatic  person  a 
feelme  somewhat  like  indigestion.  I 
was  plain  scared. 

I  telt  like  quitting  there  and  then, 
but  the  little  of  the  Flume  that  was 
in  sight  made  me  wish  to  see  more. 
How  welcome  would  have  been  a 
companion  with  a  rope! 

The  trip  I  had  planned  was  to  cut 
across  country  from  the  Franconias 
to  Fabyan,  taking  about  a  week.  This 
included  traversing  the  narrow  crest 
from  Liberty  to  Lafayette,  and  for 
this  part  of  the  trip  I  was  carrying  a 
substantial  ice  spike.  This  gave  me 
courage  to  proceed,  nervously  prodding 
ahe?.d  the  while. 

Death  Under  the  Ice 

I  went  on  in  fear  and  trembling, 
the  booming  roar  from  directly  under- 
neath dragging  at  my  heart  strings, 
and  an  occasional  glimpse  into  seem- 
ing water  craters  discouraging  my 
determination.  But  the  lure  of  the 
unknown  was  calling,  and  on  I  went, 
until  at  last  the  rumbling  no  longer 
filled  the  air  but  came  from  one  side. 
For  a  while  I  could  look  about  a 
little  as  the  Flume  opened  up  before 
me  and  note  the  interesting  changes 
winter  had  made. 

When,  however,  progress  was  made 
into  the  dank,  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
miniature  canyon,  the  footing  became 
more  difficult,  and  to  see  the  spec- 
tacular formations  beyond  I  had  to 
stand  still  and  steady  myself  against 
the  wall  of  ice  I  was  precanously 
skirting.  Far  ahead,  apparently  solid 
ice,  the  falls  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Flume  gleamed  brightly  in  the  better 
light  there.  At  the  left  the  dark, 
perpendicular  rock  wall  was  exposed 


above  the  snow  drifts,  lowering,  cheer- 
less, depressing. 

On  the  right,  the  side  where  I  was 
attempting  passage,  a  great  wall  of 
ice  overhung  in  places,  and  massive 
icicles  reachmg  down  to  stalagmitic 
formations  made  columns  like  those 
of  a  church  organ;  the  great  ice  mass 
appearing  self-luminous  in  the  deep 
cleft,  glimmering  with  delicate  shades 
of  blue,  green,  and,  in  spots,  a  bilious 
yellow.  Overhead  a  fringe  of  trees 
cut  the  sky;  and  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Flume  arose  the  roar  of  a  mountain 
torrent  that  boded  ill  indeed  for  any- 
one unlucky  or  careless  enough  to 
slide  into  one  of  the  black,  gruesome 
holes  through  which  the  swirlmg  water 
could  be  seen. 

It  was  a  thrilling  experience,  balanc- 
ing there  aeainst  the  ice  wall,  but  the 
intense  cold  prevented  any  auiet 
appreciation  of  it,  and  soon  forced  me 
into  motion  again.  The  only  thing 
which  made  progress  possible  was  the 
narrow  board  walk  built  up  against 
the  side  for  summer  visitors.  The 
railing  of  this  kept  the  snow  back  so  as 
to  make  a  very  precarious  shelf  to 
walk  along;  precarious  because  so 
narrow  that  brushing  against  the  wall 
of  ice  or  tripping  while  passing  snow- 
shoes  meant  a  catastropne.  To  bring 
the  snowshoe  nearest  the  wall  for- 
ward necessitated  working  it  gradually 
up  edgewise  nearly  vertical  every 
step  so  that  it  could  pass  between 
the  other  foot  and  the  ice  cliflF,.  at 
the  same  time  allowing  the  other 
snowshoe  to  have  safe  support. 

The  going  was  slow  indeed,  and  this 
slowness  let  my  feet  begin  to  freeze. 
It  wasn't  only  the  zero  temperature, 
but  that  the  great  masses  of  snow  and 
ice  all  about,  and  so  close,  absorbed 
all  the  heat  I  was  radiating  and  re- 
turned nothing.  I  was  the  cream  in  a 
gigantic  ice  cream  freezer. 

In  spite  of  numb  feet  the  crossing 
of  the  bridge  was  made  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  shelf  along  under  the 
impending  rock  wall  was  followed  on 
for  a  ways  on  the  other  side.  But  with 
the  falls  roaring  only  a  few  paces 
ahead  the  grade  had  become  so  steep 
and  treacherous  as  to  be  prohibitive 
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even  if  a  continuation  of  the  slow 
pace  hadn't  promised  badly  frozen 
feet,  so  allowing  discretion  to  overcome 
valor,  I  sadly  but  gladly  turned  on  my 
bear  paws  (I  never  could  have  turned 
on  tailed  shoes)  and,  after  another 
crossing  of  the  slippery  tight  rope  of  a 
bridge,  back  under  the  ice  wall  found 
more  rapid  traveling  in  the  better 
security  of  my  recently  made  tracks. 

I  was  too  much  interested  in  my 
feet  to  stop  for  one  more  look;  I  kept 
on  down  as  fast  as  the  Lord  and  the 
going  would  let  me,  and  by  the  time 
the  hotel  was  reached  knew  with 
mingled  pain  and  relief  that  they 
(the  feet)  were  thawing.  No  nearer 
the  top  of  Mt.  Liberty  than  when  I 
started,  I  still  felt  well  cepaid  for  my 
labors. 

With  my  pedal  extremities  on  the 
road  to  safety  I  could  begin  to  plan, 
and  surmising  that  there  would  be  a 
lumber  road,  probably  in  use,  running 
part  way  up  Liberty  from  Johnson 
two  miles  below,  I  took  off  my  show- 
shoes  and  kneaded  my  feet  alone  the 
road  to  the  lumber  camp  called  John- 
son. After  a  man  sized  dinner  at  the 
camp,  I  found  by  inquiry  that  a  well 
packed  road  lea  up  in  the  desired 
direction  which  would  make  the  be- 
ginning of  the  climb  much  easier  than 
snowshoeing  through  a  lot  of  recent 
logging  slash  and  young  second  growth. 

It  was  rather  weary  ploddmg  up 
this  road  after  the  exciting  and  in- 
teresting trip  of  the  morning,  but  as 
the  sun  got  low  and  I  got  higher  I  was 
invigorated  by  fine  views  of  the  peaks 
of  Mts.  Liberty  and  Flume,  both  a 
brilliant  gold  in  the  slanting  light  of 
the  setting  sun.  Trudging  along  now 
with  more  spirit,  I  reached  the  yard 
at  the  end  ot  the  road,  high  up  on  the 
mountain  side,  after  the  sun  nad  dis- 
appeared. 

Here  I  stopped,  and  almost  im- 
mediately broke  my  axe  helve  across 
near  the  head.  Whether  it  was  a 
flaw  and  the  cold,  or  the  dark  and  my 
eyesight,  I  don't  know.  The  helve 
was  uill  length  and  of  the  flexible  type 
and  I  had  used  it  for  years.  I  made  a 
little  cooking  fire  from  pieces  of  bark 
and  splinters  left  on  the  snow  from  the 


handling  of  the  timber,  and  on  a 
smooth  spot  before  the  great  pile  of 
logs  ready  for  loading  I  crawled  into 
my  bag  without  botnerin(^  with  mv' 
shelter  tent,  and  slept  a  tired  man  s 
sleep. 

In  the  morning  I  was  awakened  in 
broad  daylight  by  being  nearly  stepped 
on  by  the  horses  of  the  gang  come  up 
for  fogs;  their  sudden  shying  woke 
me  very  quickly,  and  I  do  not  know 
which  was  most  surprised,  the  gang  of 
men,  the  horses,  or  me. 

The  men  proved,  as  usual,  good 
fellows,  and  while  I  got  breakfast 
chatted  about  things  in  general  and 
my  foolishness  in  particular.  They 
were  evidently  unused  to  finding  men 
asleep  up  there  in  the  snow,  and  were 
very  curious  as  to  why  I  was  going 
up  to  the  summit.  I  couldn't  quite 
satisfy  them. 

Off  for  the  Top 

On  account  of  the  exceptionally 
mean  snow  surface,  usually  so  good 
in  that  region  in  February,  I  now 
decided  to  give  up  the  trip  across  to 
Fabyan,  and  go  around  by  train  in- 
stead, after  investigating  the  Fran- 
conias,  and  took  this  opportunity 
of  ridding  myself  of  the  extra  dunnage. 
This  consisted  mostly  of  food,  and 
wrapping  this  in  the  shelter  tent  I 
left  the  package  with  the  lumbermen 
to  be  taken  to  Johnson  when  they 
went  down  with  a  load. 

My  load  thus  lightened  I  scrambled 
up  the  steep  slope  ahead,  followed  by  a 
chorus  of  "Good  Luck's."  A  few 
inches  of  soft  snow  on  a  treacherous 
crust  made  climbing  diflicult.  The 
first  half  mile  was  over  burned  forest. 
Here  the  frequent  breaking  through 
was  unpleasant,  for  though  I  didn't 
happen  to  get  spiked  on  a  hidden 
stub,  my  snowshoes  got  entangled  in 
the  half  burned  branches  and  this 
made  climbing  back  on  the  crust  a 
veritable  wrestling  match  with  the 
mountain. 

With  relief  green  spruce  was  reached, 
for  besides  less  danger  of  being  in- 
jured, the  soft  spruce  trunks  made 
good  ground  in  which  to  anchor  the 
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Mt.  Liberty  rises  sharply  from  all  sides  to  a  small  bare  peak  which  is  only  a  few  feet  across 


pull 


snow 


hook  of  my  ice  spike  so  as  to 
myself  up  the  steep  slope  hand 
hand  when  otherwise  making 
steps  would  have  been  necessary. 
This  worked  well  until  the  spike 
pulled  out  of  the  pole.  I  am  afraid 
wicked  words  filled  the  frosty  air. 

The  blacksmith  who  had  made  the 
thing  for  me  had  assured  me  solemnly 
that  his  rivet  went  through  the  shank; 
since  then  I've  never  trusted  nobody. 
I  see  it  did.    The  cold  had  shrunk  the 


iron  so  that  the  ferrule  wouldn't 
hold  at  all,  so  I  deserted  the  stick,  and 
kept  on  for  the  summit,  although  now 
doubtful  of  attempting  the  narrow 
icy  crest  beyond.  At  least  I  could  spend 
the  night  on  top  of  Mt.  Liberty  and 
see  what  the  morning  brought. 

Mt.  Liberty  rises  sharply  from  all 
sides  to  a  small  bare  peak  which  is 
only  a  few  feet  across,  and  I  pushed 
through  the  last  bit  of  low  scrub  and 
came  out  on  this  as  the  sun  was  setting. 
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The  view  in  all  directions  was  crisply, 
coldly  beautiful,  but  more  wonderful 
by  far  than  the  eorgeous  sunset  was 
the  outlook  to  the  eastward,  where 
rising  high  above  the  massive  Twin 
Mountain  range,  which  itself  towered 
over  Owl's  Head,  lay  Mt.  Washington 
deaming  pink  from  the  setting  sun, 
backed  by  a  blue  haze. 
Of  course  I  tried  to  photograph  it. 


but  I  have  never  been  able  to  discern 
any  sign  of  Washington  in  the  negative. 
The  brightness  of  the  pink  was  just 
balanced  by  the  actinic  power  of  the 
blue,  so  even  the  outline  of  the  moun- 
tain was  lost.  One  lesson  in  photog- 
raphy learned!  To  see  that  one  view, 
though,  was  worth  all  the  labor  of  the 
trip. 

1   was  in   no  condition   to  dawdle 


Strange  that  a  ride  on  several  tons  of  logs  should  feel  so  like  flying!   Not  the  slightest 
jar  or  vibration;  just  motion  and  the  clanking  of  harness  chains 
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A  great  wall  of  ice  overhung  in  places,  and  massive  icicles  reaching  down  to  stalagmitic 
formations  made  columns  like  those  of  a  church  organ 


photography    or   scenery    then, 
I  had  been  hustling  to  reach 


wet 


with 
however. 

the  top  before  dark,  and  was 
with  perspiration,  my  hair,  worn 
long  for  protection,  frozen  in  bunches. 
The  thermometer  placed  behind  a 
rock  out  of  the  wind  indicated  nine 
below  zero;  really  quite  warm  for  the 


place  and  time  of  year,  but  quite  chilly 
enough  considering  my  condition, 
and  an  icy  gale  that  had  sprung  up 
from  the  west  as  the  sun  got  low. 

As  the  sun  disappeared  I  stripped 
to  the  waist  in  the  frigid  blast  and 
put  on  dry  extras,  and,  too  tired  to 
skirmish  for  a  supper-fire  without  an 
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I  spent  the  night 
.on  theFIume 
.House  piazza,  as 
comfortable  a  night 
as  any  I  have  ever 
spent  at  the  hotel 
during  a  summer 
walking  trip 


axe,  placed  my  bear  paws  on  a  smooth 
stretch  of  snow  and  crawled  into  my 
bag,  hips  on  one  snowshoe,  shoulders  on 
the  other,  head  on  the  pack,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  a  cold  supper  Roman 
fashion.  I  munched  some  frozen 
raisins  that,  before  they  thawed  clacked 
against  my  teeth  like  pebbles,  some 
pimolas,  and  crackers,  and  then  com- 
posed myself  for  the  night. 

I  had  spent  many  lonesome  nights 
on  mountain  tops,  but  this  was  my 
first  night  alone  on  a  peak  in  winter. 
Lying  there  on  snowshoes,  warm  and 
comfortable  in  the  zero  blast,  I  watched 
the  outlines  of  the  peaks  and  ranges 
blend  together  as  dusk  deepened  into 
darkness  and  felt  the  spell  of  the  Great 
Outdoors  as  never  before. 

If  anyone  wants  to  really  live,  let 
him  sleep  on  a  mountain  top  in  Feb- 
ruary with  no  companion  but  the  stars. 
Let  him  watch  the  glistening  distant 
peaks  grow  pale  and  disappear  while 
the  wind  whistles  and  hisses  around 
him,  and,  perched  up  there  in  the  sky, 
he  will  feel  as  insignificant  as  an  atom, 
and  if  he  has  any  feelings  at  all  he  will 
discover  a  new  knowledge  of  his  own 
unimportance  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

I  grew  too  thirsty  to  sleep,  but  not 
thirsty  enough  to  stimulate  me  into 
getting  up  and  collecting  stubs  enough 
to  melt  some  snow,  but  finally  partially 


solved  the  difficulty.  I  filled  my 
aluminum  cup  of  pint  capacity  with 
snow  and  balanced  it  on  my  chest 
inside  the  sleeping  bag.  This  was  no 
hardship  since  to  be  comfortable  on 
the  snowshoes  I  had  to  lie  on  my 
back  anyway.  I  slept  in  snatches,  each 
time  I  was  awake  adding  more  snow, 
and  about  midnight  I  had  nearly  a 
cupful  of  mawkish  water,  which  made 
a  very  agreeable  draft,  however,  and 
after  that  I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  Just. 

In  the  morning  I  was  wakened  by 
fine  wet  snow,  and  when  I  discovered 
that  the  temperature  had  shot  up  to 
thirty  degrees  during  the  night,  I 
compared  the  weather  possibilities 
with  my  equipment  and  decided  that 
the  sooner  1  got  down  the  better. 

I  ought  to  have  managed  a  small 
fire  and  eaten  some  hot  grub.  I  was 
so  disgusted  with  weather  conditions 
and  other  things,  though,  that  I  just 
fixed  my  heart  and  mind  on  a  hot 
dinner  at  Johnson  and,  eating  crackers, 
started  down  without  bothering,  full 
of  discontent  that  it  had  been  too  late 
for  pictures  the  night  before  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  it  in  the  snowstorm. 

So  it  was  that  when  I  had  reached 
the  loading  yard  I  was  about  all  in; 
I  had  miscalculated  my  strength, 
which  is  an  easy  thing  to  do  when 
alone.     The  true-hearted  fellows  quit 
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loading  and  accompanied  me  down 
to  the  tinv  shack  where  they  had  a 
stove  and  warmed  their  noon-day 
meals.  There  they  made  me  rest 
while  they  started  a  (ire  and  prepared 
some  hot  grub. 

They  put  a  lot  of  tea  in  cold  water 
and  brought  it  to  a  boil,  and  fried 
some  slabs  of  cooked  meat  in  butter, 
lots  of  butter.  The  preparations  for 
the  feast  would  have  scared  a  nervous 
dyspeptic  into  fits,  but  though  the 
tea  left  a  burr  on  my  tongue  for  days, 
it  saved  my  life,  and  the  fned  meat  was 
delicious.  Those  fellows  showed  me 
the  truest,  finest  hospitality  I  have 
ever  received. 


A  skid  was  due  to  start  down,  and 
leaving  these  jolly,  hard  working  men 
with  reluctance,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity.  It  can  be  easily 
imagined  how  hugely  I  enjoyed  the 
swift  glide  down  the  road  I  had  so 
wearily  toiled  up  two  days  before. 
Strange  that  a  ride  on  several  tons  of 
logs  should  feel  so  like  flying!  Not  the 
slightest  jar  or  vibration;  just  motion 
and  the  clanking  of  harness  chains. 

Needless  to  say  I  was  as  fit  as  a 
fighting  cock  when  I  reached  Johnson, 
but  as  the  weather  bid  fair  to  hold 
poor,  I  left  for  other  climes,  feeling 
that  my  varied  experiences  had  satis- 
fied that  craving  for  outing  for  a  while. 


♦         ♦ 


Make  Your  Own  Gun  Cabinet 

How  One  Man  Solved  the  Problem 
of  a  Place  to  Keep  His  Armament 


MANY  readers  of  Outing  have 
asked  us  from  time  to  time  for 
advice  about  the  building  of  gun 
cabinets.  It  is  a  perplexing  problem. 
Conditions- vary  so  greatly  tnat  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  the  desired  result 
except  by  having  the  work  done  to 
order.  The  number  of  guns,  the 
space  the  cabinet  is  to  occupy,  the 
accommodation  needed  for  various 
accessories,  and  clothing,  ammunition, 
cleaning  tools,  etc.,  all  combine  in 
varying  degree  to  make  each  case  a 
peculiar  and  personal  one. 

The  best  guide  is  to  find  out  what 
others  have  done.  A  good  friend  of 
Outing,  Mr.  Charles  Marshall  Graves, 
has  worked  out  a  solution  that  meets 
his  own  needs,  and  it  may  be  that  his 
description  of  his  cabinet  may  help 
others  out  of  their  difficulties. 

He  says: 

"The  exterior  measurements  of  the 
cabinet  are:  63  inches  tall,  24  inches 
wide,  and  12  inches  deep  from  front 
to  back.     The  interior  measurements 


of  the  main  section  of  the  cabinet  are: 
height,  52  inches;  width,  223^  inches, 
and  depth,  10  inches.  The  glass  panel 
is  12  inches  wide  so  that  the  enclosing 
panels  of  wood  completely  cover  the 
drawers  and  practically  all  of  the 
clothing,  exposing  to  view  only  the 
guns  for  which  there  are  four  racks 
covered  'with  pool  table  felt.  The 
bottom  drawer  is  7  inches  in  depth, 
223^  inches  wide  and  9J/^  inches  from 
front  to  back. 

"These  measurements  give  ample 
space  for  the  ordinary  individual 
outfit.  A  cabinet  of  greater  depth 
from  front  to  back  would  have  the 
advantage  of  more  room,  but  would 
have  the  disadvantage  of  carrying 
the  guns  too  far  back  mto  the  cabinet 
for  proper  display,  unless  a  false 
back  was  contrived.  The  cost  for 
making  was  $31.00,  everything  in- 
cluded. The  wood  is  what  cabinet 
makers  here  call  white  wood  which 
takes  a  very  attractive  finish  of  ma- 
hogany.    It    seems    to    be    quite    as 
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hard   as   birch   and  just   now   is  less 
expensive." 

You  may  have  more  guns  than  has 
Mr.  Graves,  perhaps  more  shooting 
clothing,  or  you  may  be  farther  from  a 
sporting  goods  store  and  therefore 
carry  a  larger  stock  of  ammunition. 
In  such  case  you  can  alter  the  dimen- 
sions to  suit  your  own  needs.  What- 
ever else  vou  do — or  do  not  do — 
don't  omit  to  provide  your  carpenter 
or  cabinet-maker  with  full  information 
and  plans.  Leave  nothing  to  his 
imagination.  You  know  what  you 
want  and  your  order  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  first  he  ever 
received  for  this  particular  kind  of 
furniture. 


The  door  is  open,  showing  how  the  various 
articles  are  stowed  within  the  cabinet 


Materials  can  be  varied  according 
to  taste.  Mahogany,  cherry,  and 
black  walnut  are  beautiful  woods  and 
take  a  high  finish,  but  they  are 
expensive  and  hard  to  work.     Cypress 


has  found  considerable  favor  for  such 
uses  in  recent  years  and  you  might  do 
much  worse  than  use  white  or  yellow 

Fine,    staining   to   the   color   desired, 
n  tact,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the 
world  your  home  may  be,  there  you 


This  shows  how  the  guns  look  through  the  glass 
panel  when  the  door  is  closed 

will  find  wood  that  will  serve  your 
purpose. 

By  all  means  try  your  own  hand  at 
gun  cabinet  making.  A  good  firearm 
deserves  ^ood  housing  and  guns  deteri- 
orate quickly  with  improper  care.  If 
you  have  a  good  place  to  keep  them 
you  are  much  more  likely  to  give  them 
the  thorough  cleaning  they  need  and 
to  have  them  out  and  look  them  over 
occasionally  out  of  season  to  make  sure 
that  no  rust  is  intruding. 

If  Mr.  Graves's  plans  don't  meet  the 
needs  of  your  case  try  your  own  hand 
at  designing.  But  remember  that  a 
gun  cabmet  is  primarily  to  house  guns 
and  not  for  ornament. 
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By  William   AV.  A\t  Coy 


The   ghost's   tail 
Photocrapbfl  by  tbe  Autlior 


On  Lonely  San  Nicholas  Where  Nothing 
Remains  But  Memories  of  a  Vanished  Race 


IT  matters  not  how  modest  the  voy- 
age, the  lilt  of  the  siren's  song  rings 
allunngly  clear  for  the  amateur  skipper 
and  crew  who  watch  the  coast  drop 
from  sight  astern  while  the  yacht  sails 
on  toward  the  horizon,  bound  for  the 
unseen  land  beyond.  And  so  it  was 
that  the  siren's  call  from  mystic,  rock- 
fanged,  time  haunted,  fog  enshrouded, 
dying  San  Nicholas  Island  found  an- 
swer in  the  hearts  of  those  of  us  who 
make  up  the  crew  of  the  husky  little 
schooner  Dreamer. 

The  outermost  and  least  known  of 
the  famous  Channel  Islands  of  South- 
em  California,  about  seventy-five  miles 
southwest  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
San  Nicholas  is  as  unlike  any  other  of 
the  group  as  death  is  unlike  life;  for 
while  the  others  are  verdant,  alluring, 
garlanded  with  many  colors,  San  Nich- 
olas is  gray,  fog-shrouded,  ever  blowing 
sand — and  the  sand  covers  the  bones  of 
those  to  whom  the  island  was  home, 
the  accumulated  dead  of  centuries. 

On  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  a 
little  scrubby  brush,  ice  plant,  and 
coarse  grass  are  making  a  brave  stand 
for  the  life  of  San  Nicholas — but  the 
sand  is  creeping  on — creeping — creep- 
ing— filling  canyon  and  valley.  Once 
the  home  of  a  considerable  population, 
for  most  of  its  eight  miles  of  length 
along  the  north  shore  the  island  is  now 
a  vast  sepulchre — the  burial  and  eating 


mounds  of  a  vanished  people.  Some 
of  these  mounds  are  a  mile  long  and 
close  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  but 
here  the  Wind  God  allows  his  fancy  full 
play,  and  covers  them  up  with  colossal 
dunes  of  sand,  or,  if  in  the  mood,  un- 
covers not  only  the  mounds,  but  leaves 
naked  the  bones  of  the  early  islanders. 

The  son  of  a  volcano,  San  Nicholas 
is  masculine,  as  masculine  as  an  un- 
tamed herd  bull  of  the  ranges.  In 
lonely  state  he  breasts  the  limitless 
sweeps  of  the  Pacific,  ever  guarding  the 
dreaming  herd  of  gentler  islands  lying 
near  the  coast.  A  little  way  northeast 
of  the  island  the  old  volcano,  his  father, 
lifts  his  rock  cone  sheer  from  fifty 
fathoms  below  the  sea  high  above  the 
snarling  rollers  like  a  lighthouse,  but 
no  light  marks  Begg's  Rock,  or  the 
island  either. 

Eminent  geologists  say  that  San 
Nicholas  was  the  last  of  the  Channel 
Islands  to  be  erupted,  and  that  it  was 
at  one  time  much  higher  than  it  is 
at  present,  the  greater  part  of  it  hav- 
ing been  cut  away  in  recent  geological 
times.  Dr.  W.  S.  Tanker  Smith 
further  believes  that  within  a  short 
time,  as  geologists  figure  time,  the 
island  will  be  planed  off  and  disappear, 
just  as  Cortez,  Tanner,  and  Osborn 
Banks,  all  in  the  same  locality,  and  all 
at  one  time  islands,  have  been  swallow- 
ed by  the  sea. 
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We  were  sailing  along  in  a  little 
world  of  our  own,  streamers  of  white 
Pacific  fog  veiling  the  entire  horizon, 
when  to  the  westward  it  began  to  grow 
darker,  and  the  fog  piled  bank  on  bank 
until  a  lofty  range  of  misty  mountains 
barred  our  way.  And  then  the  silent 
peaks  toppled,  and  the  whole  range 
came  rolling  upon  us,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  gone.  Straight  out  of 
the  west  came  the  wind,  and  as  it 
freshened  the  fog  became  more  trans- 
parent, and  at  last  we  made  out  the 
dim  outlines  of  a  long  hill  almost  the 
color  of  the  fog.  The  higher  cliffs  of 
San  Nicholas  face  the  sea  on  the  south 
and  west  sides,  while  the  slopes  toward 
the  north  and  east  are  more  gentle, 
ending  in  low  cliffs. 

Its  lAfe  Has  Passed 

Sea  otters  once  abounded  in  this 
vicinity,  and  then  otter  hunters  some- 
times stopped  at  the  island,  but  the 
animals  were  exterminated  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  Now  San  Nicholas 
has  but  one  mortal  inhabitant,  a 
Basque  shepherd-hermit  who  cares  for 
a  band  of  a  few  hundred  sheep  that 
manage  to  find  a  living  upon  the  bleak 
hills  of  the  east  end  where  vegetation 
is  making  its  last  stand.  The  island 
is  rarely  visited,  and  then  only  by  the 
sheep  men  and  an  occasional  party  of 
scientists,  and  these  scientists  are 
authority  for  the  statement  that  San 
Nicholas  was  the  last  outpost  of  the 
stone  age.  They  also  say  it  is  the 
most  lonesome  place  between  the 
Poles. 

Slowly  the  island  separated  itself 
from  the  fog.  An  apparently  endless 
line  of  low  sandstone  cliffs,  cut  into 
myriad  caves  and  cracks,  rose  from  a 
white  line  of  breakers.  As  we  drew 
nearer  the  mesas  and  rivers  of  sand 
flowing  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
cliff  added  a  touch  of  desolation  which 
can  better  be  felt  than  expressed;  and 
back  of  the  ghostly  slopes  stretched  the 
formless  ridge  of  a  mountain  of  rock. 

San  Nicholas  affords  no  harbor,  or 
even  safe  anchorage,  for  vessels  or 
yachts,  but  there  is  one  spot  on  the 
island  where  it  is  safe  to  make  a  land- 


ing. Corral  Harbor  is  a  toy  harbor, 
and  the  surprise  of  the  island.  It  is 
only  lar^e  enough  for  a  skiff,  but  the 
landing  is  perfect.  Incidentally  it  is 
the  only  thing  about  the  island  which 
has  a  name.  The  herder's  hut,  a 
couple  of  sheds,  and  a  few  sheep  corrals 
are  located  on  the  sand  mesa  above  it. 
But  the  fog  would  only  let  us  see  a 
little  bit  of  the  island  at  a  time.  I 
believe  the  fogs  grow  there. 

With  a  double  lookout  forward,  we 
cruised  westward  along  the  coast, 
standing  well  out.  A  submerged  table 
land  runs  out  several  miles  along  the 
north  shore  of  the  island,  lying  from 
three  to  a  dozen  fathoms  below  the  sur- 
face. But  every  once  in  a  while  some 
hill  tries  to  poke  his  nose  above  water 
to  take  a  look  around.  None  of  these 
rocks  are  marked,  and  careful  naviga- 
tion is  necessary  if  you  want  to  go 
home  in  the  same  boat.  Several  long 
points  extend  far  out  below  the  surface, 
and  the  big  rollers  would  come  along 
smoothly  and  majestically,  then  sud- 
denly hump  up  their  backs  like  a  whale 
sounding,  and  then  the  foam  would  fly. 

Stowing  the  canvas  we  stood  up  the 
island  under  power,  looking  for  a 
nameless  point  from  which  we  might 
get  our  bearings  for  Corral  Harbor. 
A  forest  of  kelp  grows  upon  the  sub- 
merged mesa,  and  a  more  luxuriant 
grove  of  seaweed  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  It  floats  upon  the  surface  in 
great  shoals,  and  the  lonely  seabirds 
walk  upon  it,  and  even  the  seals  use  it 
as  a  resting  place,  a  Sargossa  Sea. 
Driving  a  boat  through  it,  even  without 
the  rocks,  would  be  impossible. 

At  last  we  made  out  the  herder's 
shacks  seemingly  floating  in  a  sea  of 
sand,  and  decided  that  the  next  point 
was  the  one  we  were  looking  for.  Half 
a  mile  northeast  of  this  long  spear  of 
rock  a  narrow  natural  channel  opens 
and  winds  through  the  kelp  to  the  play 
harbor.  Into  this  river-like  passage 
the  Dreamer  s  bow  was  turned,  and 
with  a  man  on  the  bowsprit  to  call  the 
course,  she  felt  her  way  in. 

As  we  drew  close  the  sandstone 
mountain  took  form.  Wind  and  rain 
have  torn  the  soil  from  old  San 
Nicholas,  and  left  only  his  bones  of 
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stone,  and  a  closer  view  showed  us 
this  mountain,  slashed  and  scarred 
and  lined  like  the  face  of  a  century  old 
Apache  war  chief.  Weird  mirages 
danced  in  the  fog  over  the  mesas  of 
sand,  and  the  booming  of  the  Sea  Gods 
in  the  caves,  an  eene  booming,  the 
guns  of  the  ghost  of  a  great  galleon  of 
old,  challenged  our  approach. 

Just  off  the  tiny  harbor  we  picked  a 
spot  clear  of  kelp,  and  when  the  lead 
showed  five  fathoms  the  anchor  was 
let  go.  We  could  see  the  Crusoe- 
herder  ashore  in  the  door  of  his  shack, 
and  knowing  that  it  had  been  four 
months  since  he  had  held  converse 
with  a  fellow  human  being,  we  felt  our 
visit  should  bring  him  some  pleasure. 
Also  we  had  a  cargo  of  grub  for  him, 
which  we  had  brought  along  to  accom- 
modate our  friends,  the  sheep  men. 

Didn't  Want  Company 

Accordingly  the  skiflF  was  launched 
and  manned,  and  the  skipper  went 
ashore  for  a  social  call.  We  watched 
to  see  the  lonely  Robinson  Crusoe  rush 
to  the  water's  edge  to  greet  us — but  he 
did  not  rush.  The  boat  slipped  into 
the  tiny  lagoon,  turned  sharply  to 
starboard,  and  lay  in  a  harbor  the  like 
of  which  exists  elsewhere  only  in  the 
dreams  of  the  South  Sea  fictionists. 
Solid  rock  surrounded  the  toy  lagoon 
save  at  the  entrance  and  where  a  tiny 
beach,  scarce  twenty  feet  long,  sloped 
gently  up  from  the  ripples.  It  was 
like  landing  in  a  garden  fish  pond. 
The  fo§  shut  down  close,  and  gave 
everything  such  an  ethereal  atmos- 
phere that  it  hardly  seemed  real. 

But  Robinson  Crusoe  sat  in  the 
door  of  his  shack,  and  did  not  even 
glance  our  way.  At  last  the  skipper 
climbed  the  rock  and  sand  to  the  hut, 
and  proceeded  to  hold  converse  with 
the  snaggy  hermit  in  a  strange  tongue 
— but  tne  skipper  did  most  of  the  con- 
versing himselt.  It  was  plain  that  the 
herder  preferred  his  own  company  to 
ours,  and  so  far  as  we  could  tell,  to  all 
mankind.  When  the  hermit's  pro- 
visions had  been  taken  ashore  without 
attracting  the  slightest  interest  or  move 
on  his  part,  the  Sea  Cook  came  nobly 


t 


to  the  rescue  of  the  painful  situation  by 
calling  all  hands  to  lunch. 

The  fog  had  thinned  a  little  when 
the  skifTs  bottom  again  grated  upon 
the  beach  of  the  toy  harbor,  and  the 
Crusoe  herder  was  busy  lugging  up  to 
his  shack  the  four  months  supply  of 
provisions  we  had  landed.  He  was  a 
bi^,  swarthy,  black-bearded  Basque, 
this  herder,  but  one  could  tell  at  a 
Jance  that  he  was  not  quite  all  human, 
or  he  lived  alone  on  this  bit  of  desert 
anchored  out  in  the  ocean,  without 
even  the  companionship  of  a  dog. 
Maybe  he  couldn't  get  a  dog  to  live 
with  him. 

While  we  disembarked  he  gruntingly 
continued  his  labors  without  a  glance 
our  way,  until  the  skipper  produced 
some  jaw*-tackle  lubricator  which  he 
had  tried  once  himself  and  was  re- 
serving for  some  Mexican  revolutionist. 
Whatever  its  merits  may  not  have  been, 
it  worked  on  the  Basaue.  He  told  us 
in  mixed  Spanish  ana  something  else 
that  it  had  been  blowing  for  three 
weeks,  but  was  calm  now.  The  wind 
was  strong  from  the  west,  but  he 
couldn't  feel  such  a  zephyr. 

When  it  blew,  he  said,  the  sea  cover- 
ing the  table  land  was  a  mass  of  white 
foam,  while  the  roar  was  greater  than 
any  man  would  believe  who  had  not 
heard  it.  He  then  comfortingly  in- 
formed us  that  we  had  picked  the  one 
worst  place  in  all  the  world  in  which 
to  anchor,  in  case  the  Wind  God 
started  mixing  things.  We  also  gath- 
ered that  it  blew  most  of  the  time,  and 
always  from  the  west,  or  a  little  north 
or  south  of  west,  that  the  sand  flowed 
like  dry  water,  and  that  when  the  wind 
really  got  down  to  business  no  man 
could  face  it.  Sand  filled  the  air,  and 
rocks  the  size  of  peas  flew  like  hail. 

Burial  mounds?  They  were  in  both 
directions  and  everywhere.  We  could 
take  our  choice,  but  he  thought  we 
might  have  better  luck  in  huntmg  for 
trophies  if  we  went  windward. 

Back  of  the  shack  the  sand  had 
drifted  about  the  empty  sheep  corrals 
like  snow,  covering  the  fences  entirely 
in  places,  so  that  we  walked  right  over 
the  top  of  one  of  them,  and  headed 
into  the  west  wind.    The  half  luminous 
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fog  was  wet  and  cold,  and  lay  over  the 
island  and  ever  heaving  Sargossa  Sea 
like  a  ghostly  shroud,  and  we  floun- 
dered up  a  river  of  round,  fine  flowing 
sand.  Seemingly  washed  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  white  maned 
combers  charging  the  west  end  of  the 
island,  this  sand  flows  with  the  wind, 
and  at  last  some  of  it  slides  oflF  the  east 
end  to  form  the  growing  cape  over 
which  the  great  converging  seas  quar- 
rel. 

After  navigating  the  ghost  river  for 
ten  minutes,  we  reachea'the  foot  of  a 
long  mound  of  shells  and  sand,  the 
mound  rising  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet 
and  extending  ahead  into  the  foe  fbr 
perhaps  half  a  mile,  while  it  was  aoout 
seventy  feet  through  at  the  base. 
Everywhere  the  evidences  of  a  former 
habitation  were  visible.  Broken  stone 
mortars,  or  matataes^  and  parts  of 
stone  pestles  were  strewn  over  the 
surface  of  the  mound  wherever  we 
looked. 

Cambrillo  found  a  large  and  thriving 
population  here  in  1542,  and  in  his  log 
reports  that  the  natives  traded  with 
the  other  islands,  all  out  of  si^ht  be- 
yond the  horizon,  and  even  with  the 
mainland,  by  means  of  their  large 
canoes,  some  of  these  being  capable  of 
carrying  twenty  men.  The  natives 
prepared  the  grain,  or  seeds,  which 
thty  used  for  food,  by  spreading  them  in 
a  thin  layer  over  a  flat  stone,  then  mix- 
ing heated  pebbles  with  them  and  stir- 
ring the  whole,  popping  or  parching  the 
seeds.  Then  the  parched  grain  was 
put  into  a  matata  and  ground  to  a 
coarse  meal.  Thus  the  breakfast  food 
of  the  stone  age  was  prepared,  and  the 
result  must  have  been  something 
similar  to  the  much  advertised  "dis- 
coveries" of  to-day. 

But  the  San  Nicholans  lived  mainly 
on  fish  and  shellfish,  in  which  the 
waters  of  their  island  still  abound  to  an 
amazing  extent.  These  great  mounds 
were  first  eating  places,  "kitchen- 
middens,**  and  as  the  pile  of  shells 
grew  they  buried  their  dead  in  them. 
When  a  San  Nicholan  died  he  was 
bound  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  all 
his  worldly  wealth — his  mortars  of 
steatite,   sandstone,   and   granite,   his 


war  club,  arrows,  and  pipe  of  stone, 
and  his  fish  hooks  of  mother-of-pearl — 
entombed  with  him.  Bone  flutes  or- 
namented with  mother-of-pearl  and 
other  fancy  articles  have  been  found 
in  some  graves. 

At  some  time,  supposedly  about 
one  hundred  years  ago,  Russian  or 
Alaskan  otter  hunters  swooped  down 
upon  the  San  Nicholans,  killed  most 
of  the  men,  stole  a  great  many  of  the 
women,  and  practically  wiped  out  the 
population  of  the  island.  On  one  of 
the  mesas,  after  a  storm  had  blown 
away  no  one  knows  how  thick  a  blanket 
of  sand,  a  nameless  battlefield  was 
discovered.  The  surface  of  the  mesa 
was  covered  with  skeletons,  skeletons 
of  men  who  died  fighting,  for  skulls 
were  crushed  and  bones  broken,  and 
the  attitudes  of  all  that  remained  of 
the  actors  in  that  forgotten  and  name- 
less foray  proclaimed  that  they  had 
gone  down  in  battle. 

The  Woman  Who  Stayed 

The  good  Padres  of  the  California 
Missions  investigated  the  condition  of 
the  San  Nicholans  about  1830  and 
decided  they  would  be  better  oflF  if 
brought  to  the  Missions.  The  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries  of  those  days  de- 
cided what  was  good  for  a  savage,  and 
it  usually  was  good  for  him,  and  then 
he  had  to  obey  whether  he  liked  it  or 
not.  There  were  but  a  handful  of  the 
San  Nicholans  left,  so  a  schooner 
under  command  of  a  Captain  Sparks 
was  sent  after  them.  Now  this 
schooner  boasted  the  proud  name  of 
Better  Than  Nothings  and  I  suppose 
she  was,  but  the  records  fail  to  record 
this  point. 

The  natives  were  rounded  up  by 
force  and  loaded  on  board,  but  just  as 
the  ship  was  ready  to  sail  one  young 
woman  leaped  overboard  and  swam 
ashore.  She  had  been  crying  out 
something  they  could  not  understand, 
for  the  languages  of  all  the  islands,  and 
of  the  tribes  on  the  mainland,  were 
radically  diflFerent.  Just  as  the  crew 
got  the  anchor  aboard  the  woman 
rushed  back  down  the  beach  to  the 
water's  edge  with  a  baby  in  her  arms, 
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The  ghost  of  a  devil  fish  stretched  aloft  its  snaky  tentacles 


and  cried  out  to  them,  but  Captain 
Sparks  sailed  away  without  her.  The 
wind  may  have  been  starting  a  fuss, 
so  perhaps  he  could  not  wait  longer, 
and  it  is  possible  he  intended  to  return 
for  her,  but  on  her  next  voyage  the 
Better  Than  Nothing  was  lost. 

It  was  twenty  years  before  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  rescue  the  lost 
woman.  The  San  Nicholans  who  had 
been  landed  upon  the  mainland  soon' 
died,  the  change  of  food  not  agreeing 
with  them.  But  the  Padres  had  not 
forgotten  her,  and  in  1850  an  expedi- 
tion set  out  from  Santa  Barbara  under 
command  of  Captain  Nidever.  The 
good  captain  took  along  a  large  crew 


of  men  and  a  sauad  of  Indians,  for  he 
did  not  know  wnat  the  "wild  woman" 
might  do. 

They  anchored  back  of  the  sandpit 
and  systematically  searched  the  island. 
But  the  woman  eluded  them  for  some 
time.  Twenty  years  alone  on  San 
Nicholas  is  a  thought  which  awes  the 
very  soul  of  the  man  who  has  been 
there.  Alone  with  the  booming  caves 
and  the  sea  lions  roaring  in  the  fog, 
alone  amid  the  ghostly  rivers  of  flowing 
sand  and  the  weird  mirages  of  the 
mists.  But  try  to  elude  them  she  cer- 
tainly did,  and  for  a  time  even  the 
Indian  trackers  failed  to  locate  her. 

On  the  mesas  of  sand  and  in  the  ever- 
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rather,  we  had  climbed  to  see  what  we 

thought  was  growing  brush.     The  fog 

and  the  Wind  Gods  of  San  Nicholas 

had  played  another  trick  on  us.     The 

brush    was    sand,   just    the   ghost    of 

another 

wrecked 

forest,    with 

the  spectres 

of     wei  rd 

animals      of 

land  and  sea 

contesting 

our   passage 

through   the 

phantom 

grove. 

But  the 
stumps  and 
twisted  logs 
were  larger 
here,  some 
standing  five 
or  six  feet 
h  i^h,  and 
being  six 
inches  or 
more  in  di- 
a  meter. 

Someof  the  larger  stumps  stood  erect, 
cut  off  at  an  angle  at  the  top  as  if  the 
tree  had  been  felled  by  a  woodman's 
axe.  Others  lay  prone  upon  the  sand. 
Short  bits  of  *Mogs"  littered  the  spaces 
between  the  standing  stumps.    There 


The  wind-covered  forgotten  battlefield — but  what  you  find 
on  San  Nicholas  depends  on  the  whim  of  the  wind  god 


of  a  devil  fish  spread  his  snake-like 
tentacles.  Upon  a  knoll  the  wraith  of 
some  huge  and  forgotten  lizard 
crouched,  watching  the  seas  crash 
against  the  rocks  of  the  coast  below. 

Among  the 
gnarled  and 
twisted  trees 
and  stumps 
the  sand- 
laden  wind 
eddied  and 
sighed. 

In  this 
workshop, 
or  studio,  of 
the  spirits  of 
this  place  of 
the  dead  we 
paused  to 
«tudy.  Cas- 
tles^pagodas, 
trees,,  and 
ghosts  were 
evidently 
carved  by 
the  sand 
blast.  But 
from  what  ? 
Salt  from  the  spray  of  the  seas,  always 
eager  to  leap  the  rock  barriers  of  the 
island  is,  of  course,  mixed  with  the 
sand.  And  there  must  be  quantities 
of  lime  from  the  shells  heaped  upon 
the  island  for  no  one  knows  how  many 


Below  the  Three  Guardsmen  repose  the  bones  of  un-numbered  San  Nicholans 


were  many  bearing  the  marks  of  where 
branches  had  been  broken  off,  and  a 
few  with  branches  still  joined  to  the 
parent  trunk — but  all  werp  sand. 
In  the  center  of  the  grove  the  ghost 


centuries.  Apparently  some  of  this 
salt,  or  lime,  has  mixed  with  the  sand 
in  spots  in  the  proper  proportions  to 
form  a  species  of  mortar;  and  a  rain, 
or   many    rains,    came    and    wet   the 
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mixture,  and  with  the  dry  days  or 
weeks  following  it  hardened,  a  stringy, 
undefined  mass  in  the  sand. 

Then  came  the  wind,  renewing  its 
battle  to  smother  the  island,  and  blew 
the  sand  on,  leaving  the  lump  of  mor- 
tar on  the  surface.  And  then,  day  and 
night,  the  wind  cut  and  chiseled  with 
its  blast  of  sand,  and  the  softer  parti- 
cles were  cut  away  until  only  the  dry, 
hard,  smooth  phantasm  was  left. 

As  we  tramped  along  on  the  bench 
some  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  sand  mesa  seemed  to  sweep  on  in- 
definitely into  the  fog  ahead,  but 
suddenly  a  orecipitous  canyon  barred 
our  way.  On  the  west  side  the  sand- 
stone walls  stood  steep  and  bare,  a 
barrier  old  San  Nicholas  had  thrown 
across  the  path  of  the  sand's  advance. 
But  the  east  wall  of  the  trench  had 
alread3r  succumbed,  smothered.  Just 
where  it  was  we  could  not  even  guess, 
but  far  beyond  the  rim  of  the  con- 

?|ueri|ie  sand's  advance  we  were  sure 
rom  the  characteristics  of  the  canyon. 

The  angle  of  the  sweeping  dune  of 
the  west  wall  appeared  everywhere 
the  same— ^  us t  as  steep  as  sand  can 
be^  piled.  When  more  flowed  to  the 
brink  it  sifted  down  into  the  canyon. 
When  the  sand  marched  to  the  piping 
wind  it  leaped  the  barrier. 

Climbing  down  into  the  canyon,  we 
started  up  the  steep  dune.  At  the  first 
step  the  sand  began  sliding  and  rolling. 
We  sank  to  our  knees,  and  only  by 
skillful  climbing  could  headway  be 
made  at  all,  for  soon  the  whole  side  of 
the  dune  for  a  space  of  several  3^ards 
on  each  side  of  us  was  sliding  with  a 
peculiar  "whish."  Three  of  us  man- 
aged to  reach  the  top,  and  waited  a 
few  moments  for  breath.  Before  we 
were  ready  to  tramp  on,  the  wind  had 
erased  every  trace  of  our  floundering 
ascent  of  the  sand  wall. 

There  were  a  few  mounds  here,  but 
they  were  small,  and  we  turned  again 
toward  the  coast,  where  dimly  through 
the  fog  we  could  see  mountain  ranges 
of  these  sepulchres.  About  these  huge 
piles  the  sandstone  of  the  island  was 
swept  cleah  except  for  scattering  round 
boulders  of  a  peculiar  red  stone. 
Upon  the  summit  of  one  mound  which 


surely  was  ninety  feet  high,  with 
numerous  spurs  and  peaks  with  little 
valleys  between,  I  picked  up  a  small 
granite  mortar,  perfect  in  every  way, 
chipped  with  stone  implements  from 
this  hardest  of  rocks,  no  one  knows 
when.  A  little  farther  along  my 
brother  uncovered  a  sandstone  mortar 
eight  inches  across,  and  the  skipper 
found  one  of  some  very  hard  rock 
about  the  same  size.  In  places  the 
surface  of  the  mound  was  strewn  with 
petrified  sea  urchin  spines,  strangely 
suggesting  small  snails. 

Tnis  mound,  or  chain  of  mounds, 
stretched  for  a  mile  along  the  coast, 
and  at  frequent  intervals  the  accumu- 
lated shells,  earth,  and  sand  showed 
black  where  the  natives  had  done  their 
cooking  for  ages.  And  everywhere 
were  abalone  shells,  tons,  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  tons  of  them.  The 
abalone  (haliotis)  was  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  food  of  the  San 
Nicholans,  and  they  abound  to-day 
on  the  rocks  about  the  island. 

Nature's  Own  Mosaics 

But  abalone  shells  of  such  size  I 
have  never  seen  except  upon  this 
nriound,  many  of  them  fourteen  and 
sixteen  inches  long,  the  inside  still 
shimmering  mother-of-pearl,  the  backs 
crusted  with  small  shells.  And  upon 
the  many  peaks  and  summits  of  the 
great  mound  they  were  arranged  in 
regular  order  by  colors,  and  placed 
close  together  so  that  they  completely 
covered  the.  peak.  One  little  peak 
rising  twenty  feet  above  the  main 
mound  would  glow  a  delicate  salmon 
pink,  another  would  be  blue,  or  some 
shade  of  blue,  and  yet  others  £ray. 

Salmon  pink  appeared  to  be  the 
favorite,  and  there  were  thousands  of 
the  shells.  At  first  sight  they  looked 
"as  good  as  new,"  but  age  weakens 
even  shells,  and  when  we  tried  to  get 
specimens  they  crumbled  in  our  hands. 

Turning  back  to  Corral  Harbor,  we 
followed  the  coast,  tramping  along  the 
brink  of  the  cliflFs.  For  the  most  part 
the  cliflTs  ed^e  was  bare,  but  once  in  a 
while  some  river  of  sand  flowed  down 
to  the  sea   and   piled   over  the  cliflp, 
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formifiK  a  beach  at  the  base  a  hundred 
feet  below.  Here  careful  walking  was 
necessary,  for  the  elements  have 
clawed  the  cliffs  of  San  Nicholas  into 
myriad  cracks  and  caves,  some  slits 
so  narrow  and  deep  that  they  seemed 
the  scars  of  the  Creators  knife. 
Over  these  the  sand  sometimes  drifts, 
just  as  snow  covers  the  crevasses  of  a 
glacier,  and  a  misstep  would  drop  the 
unlucky  explorer  into  some  hidden 
cave  below  irom  which  rescue  might 
be   impossible. 

Some  of  the  caves  are  very  deep. 
To  explore  them  is  impossible,  as  every 
sea  sweeps  in  with  a  sucking  hiss,  com- 
pressing the  air  in  the  cave  until  it 
nurls  back  the  water  with  a  terrific 
roar.  Some  of  these  guns  of  the  Sea 
Gods  must  run  far  back  into  the  rock 
of  the  island,  for  we  found  at 
least  one  where  each  explosion  could 
be  distinctly  felt  through  the  rock 
upon  which  we  were  standing  high 
above  the  sea  and  several  hundred 
feet  back  from  the  brink. 

Where  the  canyon's  ghost  came 
down  to  the  sea  the  cliff  flared  like 
the  proscenium  arch  of  a  theater,  and 
from  the  multihued  under-side  water 
dripped,  forming  a  little  pool  at  the  base 
from  which  a  tiny  stream  trickled. 
The  face  of  the  arch,  which  was  perhaps 
seventy  feet  high,  was  splashed  with 
blue  and  yellow,  and  tinted  by  the 
white  salt  of  the  spray  into  myriad 
hues — a  painted  cave,  a  gem  decorated 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  that  oldest 
of  old  masters. 

Along  the  base  of  a  great  mound  we 
tramped,  while  from  its  summit  three 
rams  watched  us,  motionless  as  rocks. 
Below  the  Three  Guardsmen  reposed 
the  bones  of  un-numbered  San  Nich- 
olans,  while  from  the  very  base  of  the 
hu^e  sepulchre  the  point  in  the  lee  of 
which  the  Dreamer  was  moored 
stretched  into  the  sea,  a  rocky  spear. 
Pausing  just  below  the  Three  Guards- 
men, we  determined  to  christen  the 
point  for  our  own  convenience,  if  for 
nothing  else.  We  had  no  bottle  to 
break  upon  its  nose,  even  if  we  could 
have  reached  the  point,  so  just  as  an 
incoming  comber  humped  up  his  back 
and  flashed  white  fangs  in  a  hissing 


snarl,  I  named  the  point  the  Ghost's 
Tail. 

Another  mound,  and  yet  another 
joined  the  ^reat  one  overlooking  the 
Ghost's  Tau,  forming  another  moun- 
tain range  of  sepulchres,  and  we  were 
forced  to  climb  tnem  as  they  rose  from 
the  very  brink  of  the  cliffs,  making 
walking  there  anything  but  easy  or 
safe.  ^  Everywhere  we  trod  oyer  the 
remains  of  a  former  civilization. 
Broken  mortars  littered  the  mounds, 
while  parts  of  stone  arrow  heads  and 
broken  stone  pestles  were  everywhere. 

In  a  little  valley  between  the 
mounds,  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  rested  the  skeleton  of  a  whale 
which  in  life  must  have  been  upward 
of  eighty  feet  long.  At  the  base  of 
the  last  mound  of  the  chain  part  of  an 
ancient  stone  hut  protruded  above  the 
sand.  The  wind  had  eddied  here,  and 
sucked  the  sand  away,  so  the  hut  stood 
in  the  center  of  a  conical  pit. 

The  Only  White  Settler 

,  A  few  feet  to  one  side  of  it  the  top 
of  a  rude  wooden  cross  showed,  and 
we  dug  the  sand  away  and  discovered 
a  plaque,  or  disc,  cut  from  the  backbone 
ot  a  whale,  and  lashed  to  the  cross 
with  seal  sinew.  Upon  the  disc  was 
rudely  scratched  in  Enelish  the  legend : 
"White  man  buried  nere."  So  the 
spirit  of  at  least  one  white  man, 
whose  name  no  one  to-day  knows, 
rests  with  those  other  thousands  upon 
the  sand  swept  slopes  of  San  Nicholas. 

Here  we  nad  an  especially  good 
opportunity  to  watch  tne  movement 
of  the  sand  along  the  dunes.  By 
lying  down  we  could  see  it  flowing 
slowly.  Before  the  wind  ^  the  sand 
simply  rolls,  each  round  grain  moving, 
so  that  the- whole  surface  was  flowing 
like  ghostly  water. 

A  short  distance  from  the  landing  a 
very  deep  crevasse  terminated  in  a 
cave  tunnel  which  in  turn  led  into  apool 
behind  the  bare  rock  rim-barrier  ot  the 
island.  Whenever  a  sea  rushed  into 
the  crevasse  it  boomed  through  the 
cave  and  spouted  up  in  this  pool. 
The  cave  was  entirely  below  the  water 
level,  and  with  every  incoming  wave 
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the  pool  would  boil  up  several  feet, 
and  then  subside  again  with  a  most 
awe  inspiring  sucking  hiss. 

I  climbed  as  far  down  into  the 
crevasse  as  possible,  and  managed  to 
stand  on  a  narrow  and  slippery  ledge  a 
few  feet  above  the  water  long  enough 
to  get  a  picture.  Every  sea  reached 
for  me  with  flashing  fingers  of  brine, 
and  just  behind  the  cave  sucked, 
gurgled,  and  boomed,  and  altogether 
It  was  hardlv  a  spot  one  would  pick 
out  for  an  aUemoon  siesta.  The  rock 
of  the  sides  nearly  met  above  the 
entrance,  and  through  this  arch  the 
eager  waves  rushed  in.  The  water 
was  deep  in  the  crack,  but  from  the 
bottom  long,  tusk-like  rocks  reached 
toward  the  surface,  and  this  was  true 
of  all  the  crevasses  we  examined. 

Ashore  the  next  morning  we  sep- 
arated, some  turning  east  to  explore 
the  big  mounds  rising;  out  of  the  foe 
down  that  way,  and  others  to  fish 
from  the  brinks  of  the  crevasses  about 
the  harbor.  There  was  deep  water  in 
these  big  cracks,  and  fish  swarmed 
everywhere.  Abalones  make  fine  bait, 
and  they  were  clinging  to.  the  rocks  on 
all  sides,  so  big  ones  were  to  be  had 
simply  by  prying  them  off. 

Big  rock  bass  crowded  blue  eyed 
perch,  kelp  fish,  and  all  manner  of 
other  smaller  fry  to  one  side  or  the 
other  as  they  swam  lazily  about.  In 
the  clear  water  we  could  see  them 
gather  about  the  bait,  and  watch 
them  go  after  it.  A  line  is  so  seldom 
cast  from  that  island  that  the  fish  have 
to  be  introduced  to  a  hook,  and  the 
sport  fairly  raeed.  We  couldn't  help 
hooking  fish,  but  landing  them  witn 
our  light  rods  was  another  matter,  and 
three  of  us  had  one  grand  orgy  of 
sport  until  we  had  to  stop  because  we 
had  already  caught  more  than  we 
could   use. 

The  weather  seemed  grouchy.  The 
spirits  must  have  resented  our  in- 
vasion, and  worked  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Sea  Gods,  for  the  fog 
began  to  grow  thicker  than  ever  while 
the  caves  boomed  ominously,  and  we 
all  gathered  at  the  harbor. 

The  Sea  Cook  had  made  a  great  find   ' 
in  two  steatite,  or  soapstone,  mortars. 


nested  together  like  saucers.  ^  They 
were  oval,  about  five  by  seven  -inches, 
and  one  and  one  half  inches  deep,  and 
had  been  chipped  very  thin  and  pol- 
ished, so  that  they  were  really  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  In  this  find  we^ 
R roved  for  ourselves  that  the  San 
[icholans  did  trade  with  the  other 
islands,  for  the  only  steatite  to  be 
found  in  this  section  is  on  Catalina 
Island.  ^  In  the  time-shrouded  past 
the  natives  of  Catalina  worked  tneir 
quarry  and  exported  their  product. 

The  Skipper  was  loaded  with  a  big 
mortar,  a  nunriber  of  arrow  heads,  the 
stone  head  of  a  battle  axe,  and  a  fine 
pestle  which  had  been  broken  and 
mended  with  asphaltum.  Nearer  the 
coast  there  are  oil  springs  in  the 
ocean's  floor,  and  this  heavy  oil,  or 
asphaltum,  drifts  and  washes  ashore 
on  all  the  islands,  and  the  natives  used 
it  as  a  due  or  cement. 

The  okipper  hurried  aboard  to  take 
a  look  at  the  barometer.  It  had  been 
acting  up  ever  since  our  arrival,  doing 
a  sort  ot  roller  coaster  stunt,  dropping 
and  rising  rapidly,  but  never  climoing 
back  as  far  as  it  fell.  So  soon  as 
everything  was  stowed,  we  decided  to 
depart  from  there  for  less  ghostly 
climes.  When  the  engine  had  thor- 
oughly warmed  itself  up,  the  anchor 
was  hauled  aboard,  and  we  stood  out 
the  winding  channel  between  the 
heaving  islands  of  kelp. 

Standing  on  the  bowsprit  to  call  the 
course  while  the  steel  gray  rollers 
lifted  me  high  and  then  plunged  my 
erch  close  to  the  water,  the  weird 
ure  of  that  ghostly  place  tugged  hard 
at  my  imagination.  Everywhere  was 
desolation.  The  fog  hung  close  to  the 
water.  Ihe  Saigossa  Sea  heaved  as 
with  slow  breathing. 

Faintly  the  booming  of  the  guns  of 
the  galleon's  ghosts  floated  through  the 
streaming  mists.  The  big  rollers 
plunged  white-fanged  at  the  rocks  of 
the  Ghost's  Tail.  Lonely  old  San 
Nicholas  drew  the  fog  blanket  more 
closely  about  his  naked  shoulders,  in- 
hospitable, desolate,  dead — but  I  knew 
that  I  would  again  sail  that  rock- 
guarded  Sargossa  Sea  at  my  first 
opportunity. 
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How  It  Feels  To  Be  a  Soldier 

By  Leroy  Lewis 

A  Word  to  the  Soldier  of  To-day  From  a 
Boy  Who  Fought  in  the  Great  Rebellion 


ASIDE  from  love>  religion,  and 
,  strong  drinky  I  believe  there  is 
no  more  moot  question  than  the 
feeling  one  has  under  fire.  Through 
the  ages  the  child's  almost  breathless 
inauiiy  has  been: 

'How  did  it  feel,  Grandaddy,  when 
the  Rebs  be^an  to  shoot?" 

Perhaps,  mstead  of  "Rebs,"  it  was 
Boxers,  or  Boers,  or  Spaniards.  At 
times,  without  quibble  or  question, 
every  nation  ever  organised  has  been 
so  named. 

Still  the  query  runs:  How  does  it 
feel  to  go  to  war?     For  that  is  the 

freater  question,  more  potent  than, 
low  does  it  feel  to  be  under  fire  ? 

Millions  have  answered  the  call 
which  sent  them.  Millions  have  learned 
the  answers  to  both;  millions  have  not 
lived  to  tell.  Millions  more  will  join 
them. 

I  have  asked  the  "under,  fire" 
question  many  times,  on  the  field  and 
off,  before  battle  and  after.  A  young 
Swiss  tried  to  answer  both.  Fortu- 
nately, he  did  not  actually  go  to  war. 
He  only  thought  he  was  going.  At 
midnight  early  in  this  war,  close  to 
the  border,  he  was  routed  from  bed 
and  sent  at  double-time  toward  the 
sound  of  exploding  shells  and  popping 
rifles. 

He  admitted  fright.  He  thought  the 
Germans  were  marching  through  his 
land  as  they  had  earlier  gone  through 
Belgium.  He  didn't  want  to  meet  them. 
Rather,  he  wanted  to  go  back.  He 
was  hot  and  cold  and  tremblins. 
Then,  as  the  rapid  swing  of  the  march 
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quieted  him,  he  became  as  a  third 
person,  looking  down   upon  himself. 

"And  I  began  to  feel  sorry  for  the 
fellow,"  he  continued.  "My  main 
thought  was,  'Isn't  it  too  badfi  And 
he  so  young!"* 

I  remember  one  Serbian  scene,  just 
back  of  the  trenches,  in  a  temporary 
field  hospital.  One  had  only  a  slight 
wound,  but  he  was  raving. 

"I  want  to  die,"  he  cried.  "This 
is  the  fifth  time  in  three  years.  I 
can't  stand  more." 

Another  lay  near  him,  two  bullets 
through  his  breasts,  one  in  each 
thigh,  one  in  the  abdomen,  one  in  his 
left  hand,  one  in  his  right  leg  below 
the  knee.  Seven  wounds,  none  fatal,  it 
seemed.  He  was  sane,  cool,  collected, 
wanted  to  go  back  and  fieht  the 
Boche.  Another  died  quietly  between 
them. 

I  think  of  another  Serb,  a  member 
of  the  Police  force,  not  privileged  to 
fight  but  under  orders  to  run.  The 
last  to  leave  the  Prefecture,  last 
remnant  of  the  Government  in  that 
city,  surrounded  by  tearful  and  fearful 
citizens,  he  put  on  his  cartridge  belt, 
slung  a  carbme  over  his  shoulder,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  voice,  ordered 
the  chauffeur  on  with: 

"My  poor  Patria!  Devastated  for 
her  Liberty!" 

Another,  a  Russian,  told  not  his  own 
story,  but  that  of  certain  Germans 
in  the  bloody  bayonet  work  of  a 
Russian  winter. 

"Until  this  battle,"  he  said,  "we 
met  the  regular  German  soldier  who 
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has  his  wori^  to  do  and  does  it  as  he 
can.  Here  we  met  just  boys;  not  lone 
away  from  home,  partially  trained. 
As  the  bayonet  took  their  flesh,  they 
forsot  the  Prussian  wall  of  reserve 
and  went  back  to  the  elemental  human 
of  home  and^  love.  They  were  not  yet 
ready  or  trained  to  die.  There  was  a 
call: 'Mother!  Save  me!'*' 

Probably  the  Frenchman  is  typical, 
who,  when  he  reported  at  the  hospital 
with  both  hands  gone,  said  rather 
sadly: 

''I  offered  my  life  to  France,  and 
she  took  only  my  hands.'' 

The  answer  to  the  queiy  of  what 
war  is  like  runs  the  gamut  of  human 
emotion.  It  may  not  be  answered  by 
race  or  religion  or  rule.  It  is  as  tor- 
tuous as  the  mazes  of  Hell  are  reputed 
to  be,  as  unanswerable  as  the  riddle 
of  life  itself. 

Being  under  fire  is  an  incident; 
going  to  war  is  a  process.    With  the 

Professional  soldier,  it  is  routine,  the 
fe  he  has  chosen  as  the  best  expres- 
sion of  his  ideals  and  his  business  nere. 

With  the  volunteer  it  is  a  hieh  sense 
of  duty.  It  is  the  same  with  the  boys 
now  in  training  camps,  officer  volun- 
teers and  those  conscripted.  And  yet 
it  will  be  different  at  the  same  time. 
Each  is  cutting  out  of  his  life  an  in- 
determinate period  during  which  he 
will  follow  orders,  learn  a  new  pro- 
fession, fight,  perhaps  die. 

If  this  truncating  of  his  life  were  all, 
the  answer  would  be  simple.  But 
there  is  more.  Each  has  cut  off  his 
past  life,  but  he  has  not  cast  it  aside. 
He  must  keep  his  business,  his  profes- 
sion, his  life,  his  love,  his  future  in 
mind.  These  thoughts,  in  addition 
to  present  duties,  make  the  difference 
between  him  and  the  professional. 
What  shall  he  do  when  ne  returns? 
Will  he  return?  How  will  things  flow 
along  known  channels  at  home  while 
he  is  away? 

Fewer  and  fewer  of  us  remember  our 
own  last  real  war.  Since  the  Civil  War 
this  nation  has  never  actually  been 
at  war;  we  have  had  rather  a  series  of 
skirmishes,  knowing  full  well  each 
time  that  it  could  not  really  be  serious. 
Routine    was    certain    to    continue. 


Now  we  are  in  again,  deeper  than  we 
yet  realize.  It  is  no  mere  modicum 
of  the  population.  It  is  eveir  man. 
And,  as  in  the  play  named  Every- 
man" in  olden  days,  the  inevitable 
realisation  of  personal  responsibility 
comes  slowly  except  to  those  who  are 
called. 

A  writer  answers  the  question  ac- 
cording to  the  audience  he  has  in 
mind.  A  poet  has  the  world  in  view. 
Just  a  soldier  may  think  of  his  dutv, 
of  home,  of  life,  death,  of  mere  self- 
preservation.  But  the  Ufe  of  a  soldier 
IS  not  one  long  tense  strain  of  excite- 
ment. He  must  think;  few  who  learn 
are  able  to  express  their  feelings  in 
war  or  under  fire. 

A  correspondent  presents  facts  with 
little  colonng;  a  special  writer  oflPers 
impressions;  a  poet  touches  the  emo- 
tions. A  soldier  faces  facts  and  bullets 
in  the  same  way,  lives  or  dies  as  may 
be,  sometimes  reveals  himself. 

Here  are  a  few  scattering  letters 
from  a  boy  who  lived  and  fought  and 
thought  through  the  Civil  War.  There 
is  in  them  no  historical  value,  no  war 
information  of  strategy;  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  boy's  life  as  presented  in 
personal  letters  to  the  home  folks, 
something  of  how  he  lived  and  fought 
and  thought;  these  three. 

May  I  call  particular  attention  to 
the  latter  ?  In  these  times  of  loose  anti- 
conscription  talk,  of  foolish  fear  of 
"Dictators"  here,  of  Let  George  Do 
It,  there  is  much  in  this  simple  record 
for  our  thinking  and  guidance.  This 
boy  thought  much  of  his  first  battle, 
of  fiehtine,  of  how  to  behave  under 
fire.  DUt  he  also  thought  of  his  mother 
in  a  hot  country  kitchen  putting  up 
fruit: 

"How  I  should  like  to  be  at  your 
apple  parings!" 

Good  times  with  the  girl  friends  of 
what,  after  a  few  weeks  of  soldiering, 
seemed  his  youth,  came  to  him  as  he 
wrote  his  brother.  He  asked  with  a 
great  longing: 

"Do  you  still  think  of  those  good 
times,  or  do  present  pleasures  blot 
them  out?" 

How  does  it  feel  to  go  to  war? 
Let  this  boy  patriot  tell  it.  Here  he  is, 
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at  eighteen,  trud^ng  across  the  dusty 

f>raines  of  Illinois  in  1861,  searching 
or  a  recruiting  station  with  room  and 
need  for  him. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Dear  Mother:  August,  7,  1861. 

I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  why  I  did 
not  come  home  as  I  agreed.  Time  would  not 
permit — the  company  started  on  Monday  and 
I  could  not  return  if  I  went  with  it.  We 
arrived  here  late  in  the  evening — got  supper 

at  ten   P.  M.    Captain  's  company  had 

only  forty  men  and  was  not  received,  so  I 
joined  another  on  the  sixth.  Am  well  satisfied 
with  the  change. 

This  youngster's  father  was  dead 
and  his  grandfather  stood  in  the  place 
of  a  father  to  him.  His  grandfather 
having  forbidden  him  enlistment,  he 
had  run  away  from  home,  and  kept 
going  until  he  found  a  Captain  who 
would  take  him.  His  first  letter  to 
the  man  he  had  disobeyed  is  only  a 
full-hearted  explanation.  There  is 
apology  for  the  act,   but  no  regret. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Grandfather:  August  11,  186 1. 

I  ask  fors^iveness  for  going  contrary  to  your 
wishes  in  joining  the  army.  I  feel  that  I  have 
only  discharged  a  duty  which  as  a  good  citizen 
I  owe  to  my  country,  to  my  friends,  and  to 
liberty.  And  now  I  ask  your  blessing  as,  with 
my  face  to  the  enemies'  land  I  go  forward.  As 
long  as  this  arm  has  strength  to  wield  a  sword 
or  handle  a  rifle;  as  long  as  these  feet  can  carry 
me  forward  and  these  eyes  see  to  direct  my  steps, 
I  expect  to  march  forward  unless  the  enemy 
submits  to  the  G)nstitution  and  laws.  I  am 
already  satisfied  that  a  camp  life  is  a  hard  one, 
and  would  not  advise  any  of  my  friends  to  join 
the  army  unless  it  becomes  necessary. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
My  dear  Brother:  August  16,  1861. 

I  will  try  to  give  you  some  of  the  particulars 
of  soldier  life  so  far  as  I  have  tried  it.  There  are 
800  on  duty  in  our  regiment.  Health  is  good, 
with  the  exception  of  dysentery,  which  is  a  some- 
what inconvenient,  though  not  a  bad  sickness. 

We  don't  have  more  than  half  enough  to  eat. 
I  was  on  guard  two  nights  ago,  armed  with  a 
pick  handle.  We  drew  our  blankets  yesterday. 
Had  orders  to  march  today  at  dinner — took 
down  our  tents  and  got  ready  at  the  expense 
of  our  dinners.  Were  ready  at  one  o'clock  when 
the  order  came  to  pitch  our  tents  as  before. 
Drew  our  muskets  about  ten  P.  M.  under  great 
excitement.  As  soon  as  the  muskets  were 
distributed,  a  double  guard  was  put  out.  I  was 
one  of  150  that  went  from  our  regiment.  At 
headquarters  we  received  ten  rounds  of  car^ 
cridges  after  which  we  were  posted  at  midnight 
in  the  Arsenal.  We  were  disappointed,  for  there 
was  no  battle.  Stood  guard  all  night  without 
sleep. 


Jefferson  City, 
Dear  Mother:  September  17,  1861. 

I  received  yours  of  the  fourth  last  evening. 
It  has  been  here  several  days.  We  are  just  m 
from  a  ten  days'  scout.  I  am  tired,  but  I  send 
this  that  you  may  know  that  I  have  not  for- 
gotten you.  How  could  I  forget  a  Mother 
that  has  been  as  good  as  you  have  been  to  me? 

We  have  plenty  of  peaches.  We  almost  lived 
on  them  during  the  scout.  I  should  like  to  be 
at  your  apple  cuttings! 

News  came  since  dark  that  Marshall's  cavalry 
and  500  Irish  troops  were  taken  prisoner  at 
Lexington,  80  miles  up  the  river.  Now,  if 
General  Price  wants  fun  let  him  come  down  here. 
Mother,  can't  you  write  once  a  week?  I  love 
to  hear  from  home  so  well. 

Your  aflPectionate  son, . 

JeflPerson  City,  Mo., 
Dear  Mother:  September  21,  186 1. 

I  am  prepared  to  give  you  a  true  account  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  Our  boys  eained  the 
day.  They  lost  800  men  while  the  Secesh  lost 
4,000.  It  is  all  a  mistake  about  Marshall's 
cavalry  being  prisoners. 

We  drew  our  uniforms  this  morning  and 
expect  to  receive  our  money  tomorrow.  I  am 
as  fat  as  when  I  left  home.  We  have  plenty  to 
eat — such  as  it  is.  There  are  plenty  of  apples, 
peaches  and  cider  when  we  pay  for  them.  Ben 
IS  sick  at  the  hospital.       Yours,  with  love, 

Springfield,  Mo., 
Dear  Mother:  November  i,  1861. 

I  was  ver3r  glad  to  hear  from  home  this 
morning.  It  is  the  first  time  since  I  left  Otter- 
ville.    We  marched  from   Sedalia,   120  miles. 

Our  advahce  guard  had  a  fight  here  with 
General  Price's  rear  guard.  I  was  on  the  battle- 
field two  days  after  the  battle.  The  dead  and 
wounded  were  taken  care  of,  yet  the  ground  was 
sprinkled  with  blood.  ^  How  queer  one  feels  on 
a  battlefield!  The  feeling  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  felt  on  a  Fourth  of  July  when  one  hears 
the  fife  and  drum. 

Price's  camp  is  only  forty  miles  from  here  and 
we  expect  to  have  an  engagement  in  the  next 
five  days.  So  the  Colonel  told  us  today  in  a 
speech. 

I  almost  feel  anxious  to  be  in  a  battle  and  yet 
I  am  almost  afraid.  I  feel  very  brave  sometimes 
and  think  if  I  should  be  in  an  engagement  I 
never  would  leave  the  field  alive  unless  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  floated  triumphant.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  be.  If  there  is  a  battle  and  I 
should  fall,  tell  with  pride  and  not  with  grief  that 
I  fell  in  defense  of  Liberty.  Pray  that  I  may  be 
a  good  soldier. 

Yours  affecrionately, . 

Springfield,  Mo., 
Dear  Mother:  November  3,  1861. 

An  opportunity  offers  and  I  send  you  a  line, 
which  may  be  the  last.  We  expect  to  be  marched 
onto  the  battlefield  before  morning.  I  feel 
anxious  to  go.  I  feel  very  brave  now,  and  when 
we  get  there,  if  I  don't  ^et  weak  in  the  knees, 
shall  do  some  good  fightmg. 

Yours  sincerely,  — — . 
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RoUa,  Mo.» 
My  dear  Brother:  December  i8,  1861. 

I  got  a  letter  from  yoa  and  Dave  this  moming. 
Glad  that  you  are  gettiof  along  to  nicely  with 
the  girls. 

I  had  measles  like  sixty,  but  am  all  n^ht  now. 
I  am  verv  well  satisfied  with  my  pcMOon,  but 
let  me  tdl  you  there  is  nothing  desirable  in  a 
soldier's  life.  I  would  advise  all  that  are  at  home 
to  stav  there  for  the  present  because  there  are 
more  here  than  there  is  place  for  this  Winter. 
I  don't  expect  I  will  ^  home  until  my  time  is 
up,  but  I  can't  help  it. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

RoUa,  Mo., 
Dear  Grandparenu:  December  »8,  1861. 

I  have  not  received  an  answer  to  the  last 
letter  that  I  wrote  you  but  as  the  mail  is  un- 
certain I  will  again.  I  reckon  there  is  as  merry 
a  set  of  fellows  here  as  ever  you  saw,  what 
there  is  left  of  us.  There  are  now  but  300  able 
for  duty  out  of  900  when  we  left  SedaUa.  There 
are  new  cases  of  smallpox  every  day.  As  fast 
as  one  gets  well  another  is  taken. 

We  expect  to  stay  here  this  winter.  Are 
building  quaners  that  we  may  be  comfortable. 
I  hope  to  come  a  few  days  sometime  this  winter. 

With  love  to  all,  I  am  as  ever, 

Your  affectionate  grandson, . 

RoUa,  Mo., 
Dear  Mother;  December  31,  186 1. 

My  happiest  momenu  are  spent  in  thinking 
of  home  and  how  I  may  surprise  you  by  coming 
in  unexpectedly. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  solid  comfoit  in  the 
wild,  rough  life  of  a  soldier.  It  is  true  there  are 
a  good  many  hardships  to  be  endured,  but  these 
I  expected  to  find,  and  in  them  I  find  pleasure 
in  tne  tendency  they  have  to  develop  the  un- 
selfish in  one's  character.  It  seems  to  me  that 
th^  develop  the  real  characteristics  of  the 
highest  type  of  manhood.  Yet  the  camp  can 
not  be  compared  to  home — home  only  valued 
when  deprived  of  it. 

Benton  County,  Ark., 
March  10,  1862. 
Dear  Mother:  Camp  on  the  batdefield. 

Through  a  kind  Providence  I  am  again  per- 
mitted to  write  you.  We  enjoyed  the  coveted 
privilege  of  going  into  a  battle.  We  were  in 
camp  on  a  farm  five  miles  south  of  Bentonville 
on  the  fifth.  It  was  quite  cold.  The  37th 
Suttler  brought  a  barrel  of  whiskey  to  camp.  A 
good  many  of  the  boys  got  drunk.  On  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  at  one  o'clock  we  marched. 

We  were  just  off  a  spree  and  in  poor  con- 
dition to  march.  General  Sigel  got  manv  curses 
for  ordering  us  out  so  early.  We  thoui^ht  there 
was  no  danger,  and  we  were  very  tired  and 
sleepy.  Every  time  we  halted,  the  toys  tumbled 
down  and  went  to  sleep,  though  it  was  snowing 
hard.  It  quit  snowing  at  daybreak  and  the  sun 
shone  brigtitly  all  day.  We  got  to  camp  at  Sugar 
Creek  about  eleven  miles  northwest  of  Benton- 
ville about  twelve.  We  were  stacking  arms  when 


the  order  came  to  about  face  and  march  at 

3uick  time  to  re-enforce  Sigel.  The  Rebels 
rove  him  out  of  Bentonville.  Though  we  were 
very  tired,  we  were  rested  by  the  excitement  of  a 
prospective  battle.  Wc  soon  got  back  four  miles. 
We  had  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day  or  the  day 
before  because  of  our  spree,  and  so  we  were 
verv  hungry.  The  provisions  were  in  the  wagons 
and  did  not  reach  us  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
Our  teamster  brought  a  keg  of  lard,  so  we  had 
shortening  for  our  biscuit.  We  slept  well  the 
rest  of  the  night  with  our  guns  for  pillows  and 
the  canopy  for  a  tent. 

We  were  up  eariy,  got  our  breakfast,  pro- 
vided two  days'  rations  of  biscuits  in  our  haver- 
sacks, ate  our  dinner,  and  fell  into  line  at  com- 
mand with  one  blanket  apiece.  We  were  glad  to 
hear  the  command.  We  had  listened  all  day  to 
the  continual  rattle  of  musketry  and  roar  of 
cannon,  and  were  anxious  to  join  the  fray. 

We  spent  the  time  from  one  o'clock  until 
eight  hunting  a  place  to  fight.  Over  hills  and 
hollows,  through  brush  and  over  fields  we  went 
from  point  to  poiih.  Once  or  twice  we  halted 
while  our  battery  threw  a  few  shells.  At  eight, 
we  settled  for  the  night  on  the  picket  line. 
Many  of  the  bovs  had  thrown  off  their  blankets 
and  consequently  suffered,  for  it  was  very  cold. 
Part  watched  at  a  time  and  part  slept,  cold  or 
no  cold,  for  we  had  slept  little  for  three  days 
and  two  nights.  .  .  .  Pnsoners  that  we  took  in 
the  morning  said  that  Price  made  them  a 
speech  before  the  battle  in  which  he  told  them 
that  a  half  hour's  battle  would  give  them  the 
victory,  that  we  were  surrounded  (and  we 
were),  and  could  not  hold  out  long. 

At  eight  they  opened  the  ball,  expecting  to 
have  a  victory  soon.  In  fifteen  minutes  we  were 
on  the  field  supporting  the  artillery.  There  were 
30  pieces  of  artillery  about  100  yards  behind 
us,  firing  as^fast  as  they  could.  The  Rebels  were 
firing  at  us  with  a  large  number  also.  The  shot 
and  shell  rained  thick  about  us,  the  air  was  full 
of  blue  streaks,  marking  the  track  of  pro- 
jectiles flying  in  all  directions.  For  two  hours 
the  duel  continued.  Finally  the  Rebs'  artillery 
was  silenced,  and  we  double-quicked  across  the 
field.  Again  the  guns  had  to  bc'silenced  because 
the  grape  began  to  whistle  over  us. 

At  last  we  fixed  bayonets  and  started  on  a 
charge  into  a  hazel  thicket.  When  we  had 
advanced  into  it  about  100  yards  the  musketry 
opened  on  us  at  70  yards.  Such  a  rattling  of 
musketry  and  whistling  of  bullets  I  do  not 
want  to  hear  again.  Of  course,  we  did  our  best 
to  return  the  compliment.  For  fifteen  minutes 
the  whistling  and  shaking  of  brush  continued 
and  then  the  Rebs  skedaddled.  The  victory 
was  ours — after  three  days  of  fighting.  Our 
regiment  lost  four  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 
I  received  a  slight  flesh  wound  on  my  back 
between  the  left  shoulder  blade  and  the  back- 
bone. I  was  on  my  knees  with  a  cartridge  in  my 
teeth  when  two  balls  came  along.  One  cut  the 
skin  right  on  the  shoulder  blade  and  the  other 
took  quite  a  large  piece  of  flesh  out  between 
the  shoulder  blade  and  the  backbone.  I  would 
rather  the  wound  had  been  somewhere  else.  My 
back  is  so  sore  I  can  hardly  write. 
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Camp  Hoflfman,  Barry  County,  Mo., 
Dear  Mother:  March  28,  1862. 

We  are  camped  twelve  miles  north  of  the 
battlefield,  and  in  fine  spirits  because  we  think 
we  are  going  to  be  home  by  the  middle  of  the 
Summer.  I  think  you  will  hear  me  bragging  at  a 
large  rate  by  the  time  your  apples  are  ripe. 
Don't  be  down-hearted.  Don't  borrow  trouble. 
The  Secesh  bullet  has  not  been  moulded  that  is 
to  kill  me.  A  fellow  stands  a  poor  chance  of 
being  hit.  We  were  exposed  to  Secesh  fire  for 
four  hours,  and  only  three  were  killed  and 
twenty  wounded. 

My  back  is  nearly  well.  I  never  felt  better 
in  my  life  and  am  getung  fat.  The  boys  are  all 
well.  Now,  cheer  iip,  Mother,  all  will  be  well 
in  a  few  weeks,  I  hope. 

Your  affectionate  son, . 

Camp  near  Batesville,  Ark., 
Dear  Brother:  .  May  5,  1862. 

I  am  on  picket  to-day.  At  this  work  we  do 
not  have  to  walk,  but  sit  still.  As  I  write,  my 
mind  goes  back  to  our  merry  days  at  home. 
How  much  I  used  to  enjoy  your  coming  when  I 
lived  at  the  Sutton  place.  Do  you  remember 
those  times,  or  are  you  so  full  of  present  pleasures 
that  old  times  are  forgotten? 

Jacinto,  Miss., 
Dear  Brother  John :  August  2, 1 862. 

I  will  answer  yours  of  July  22nd  with  regard 
to  your  going  into  the  army.  I  know  that  some- 
body must  go;  but  I  can  hardly  consent  to  let 
you.  You  are  my  only  brother,  and  somehow  I 
have  forebodings  for  you.  I  am  strong  and 
tough,  you  know,  and  can  stand  it.  And  then, 
it  seems  as  if  it  would  not  be  right  to  leave 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother  alone.  Soldiering 
is  hard  work  and  dangerous  by  reason  of  ex- 
posure. Sull  the  country  must  be  saved.  I  guess 
you  may  exercise  your  own  judgment  about 
coming.    I  hope  you  will  get  through  all  right. 

Perryville  Battleground, 

September  11,  1862. 

Oh,  Mother!  How  can  I  say  it?  But  I  must. 
John  is  dead! 

He  was  killed  on  the  battlefield  on  September 
8,  in  one  of  the  hottest  engagements  of  the  war. 
He  was  shot  in  two  places.  The  balls  must  have 
struck  him  at  the  same  instant.  Either  of  the 
bullets  would  have  killed  him  instantly. 

Evidently,  he  never  moved  after  he  fell,  for 
his  arms  were  as  if  he  had  been  holding  his  gun 
to  shoot. 

I  was  at  the  right  of  the  field  and  he  was  at  the 
left,  and  I  didn  t  know  he  was  here  until  the 
next  day.  I  had  permission  from  the  Captain 
and  helped  mark  the  place.  I  send  you  a  lock 
of  John's  hair.  Everything  had  been  taken 
from  his  pockets  but  his  testament.  John  died 
like  a  man  and  a  soldier  at  his  post  in  the  front 

Would  that  I  had  died  in  his  stead!  What  a 
great  vicarious  sacrifice  our  homes  and  country 
are  costing — how  many  noble-hearted  brothers — 
I  can't  write  more— God  bless  and  sustain  you 
in  this  great  ....  Truly  your  son, . 


Camp  near  Murphrysboro,  Tenn., 
Dear  Mother:  March  6,  1863. 

How  do  the  fellows  up  North  like  the  Con- 
scription Bill?  The  soldiers  like  it,  I  can  tell 
you.  I  hope  those  braggy  fellows  at  home  will 
all  get  pulled  in.  .  .Tif  they  resist,  They 
Will  Have  to  be  Whipped  Too. 

Winchester,  Tenn., 
Dear  Mother:  July  12,  1863, 

Your  Fourth  of  July  letter  was  very  welcome. 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  so  much  discord 
and  contenrion  at  home.  The  war  is  for  the 
restoration  of  the  UNION.  Will  the  people  of 
the  North  be  so  blind  as  to  invite  Civil  War 
into  their  own  homes?  They  do  not  know  what 
war  is.    Suppose  a  busy  army  of  20,000  should 

camp  on  Mr.  H 's  farm.     In  the  morning 

thete  would  not  be  a  chick  or  a  pig  or  a  cow  left. 
The  potatoes  and  onions  and  all  eatables  in  the 
house  would  be  gone.  The  fences  would  all  be 
burned.  If  they  stayed  a  week  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, th^  whole  community  would  be  utterly 
devastated. 

No  pen,  let  alone  mine,  can  describe  the 
horrors  of  Civil  War. 

There  were  other  letters,  more 
personal  revelations.  Many  of  them» 
nowever,  came  from  a  hospital,  written 
in  a  strange  hand.  The  author  of 
them  was  wounded  three  times  and 
apparently  was  under  the  necessity  of 
dictating  his  letters  to  a  hurried  and 
distracted  nurse.  The  letters  dropped 
their  flavor,  became  mere  relation  of 
facts.  The  individuality  could  not 
breathe    through    another's   pen. 

As  said  above,  I  have  not  grouped 
these  letters  under  the  impression  tnat 
they  are  historically  valuable.  Neither 
do  I  think  that  the3r  will  give  any 
great  aid  in  the  technique  of  fighting. 
If  they  bring  closer  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal privilege  as  well  as  duty,  the  one 
who  wrote  them  may  rest  easier  in 
his  grave.  Perhaps  they  may  help 
him,  half  a  century  after,  to  do  double 
service  to  the  country  which  he  helped 
to  save. 

If  they  touch  you  as  they  have 
touched  me,  they  will  have  made  life 
more  worth  livine  or  losing  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  therefore  more  worth 
while.  If  those  who  are  at  home 
will  go  into  war  as  bravely  and  un- 
reservedly as  others  go  under  fire,  the 
boys  in  the  trenches  will  worry  less, 
suffer  less,  fight  better.  The  nation, 
not  merely  the  fighting  forces,  must 
be  in  the  war  in  order  to  win  as  we 
mean  to  do. 
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The  Doctor's  Lame  Dog 

By  Roger  Martin 

lUustTAted  wHli  Drawings 

He  was  Shy  a  Hind  Leg,  But  What  He 
Lacked  There  He  Made  Up  in  Brains 


SOME  years  ago  I  went  up  into 
Pelham  County  to  shoot  with  my 
friend  Dick  Adamson.  I  say  "went 
up"  because  you  have  to  go  up  to  get 
there,  for  Pelham  is  one  of  those 
counties  which  lie  along  the  foot  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  climbs  well  up  to  the 
summit.  Adamson  met  me  at  the 
station  on  the  little  jerkwater  railroad, 
and  after  shaking  hands  with  me  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  proceeded  to  a 
minute  inspection  of  my  dog  Tony. 

"Gath's  lark  dog,  ain't  he?  We'll 
try  him  out  with  a  couple  of  mine  to- 
morrow," he  said,  and  gathering  up  an 
annful  of  luegage  he  led  the  way  to  a 
high  wheelecTtrap  with  a  very  "var- 
mmty"  looking  mare  in  the  shafts. 

Adamson  was  not  responsible  for  the 
trap,  that  is  he  did  not  acquire  it  by 
purchase;  he  had 
traded  with  a 
visiting  sportsman 
from  Philadel- 
phia, giving  in 
exchange  for  the 
trap  a  two-year-^ 
old  colt  with 
crooked  hind  legs, 
an  old  pointer  of 
fine  appearance 
and  unparalleled 
stupidity,  and  a 
trio     of     game 


chickens.  Adamson  was  inordinately 
proud  of  his  trap,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  made  him  a  little  un- 
popular in  the  neighborhood. 

We  drove  home  through  a  country 
which,  aside  from  the  mere  scenery, 
looked  as  "birdy"  as  one  could  wish — 
wide  stubble  fields  well  covered  with 
rag  weed,  water  in  plenty,  and  woods 
which  looked  open  and  not  too  ex- 
tensive. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  particu- 
lars as  to  Adamson's  menage.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  we  found  many  birds, 
and  shot  some  of  them;  sat  long  o' 
nights  before  big  wood  fires;  talkea  of 
many  things  besides  horses,  dogs,  and 
guns,  and  wrangled  as  only  men  can 
whose  friendship  is  of  long  standing 
and  well  founded. 

It  was  toward  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, when  after  a  fair  morning's  sport, 
we  came  to  a  little  field  of  some  seven 
or  eight  acres  which  looked  to  be  an 
ideal  place  for  birds.  There  was 
everything  there  which  birds  could 
wish — ^wheat  stubble,  cover,  water,  and 
even  a  pea  patch. 

We  had  dismounted  from  our  horses 
and  were  climbing  the  fence,  when  we 
were  hailed  by  a  stentorian  voice, 
"You  boys  tie  up  your  dogs;  this  is 
old  Rock's  field." 

The  voice  came  from  a  buggy  some 
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hundred  or  so  yards  from  us»  but 
approaching  rapidly.  The  buggy  con- 
tained a  white  man  and  a  negro,  and 
I  could  see  a  dog's  head  peering 
gravely  over  the  dashboard. 

"It's  the  Doctor,"  said  Adamson 
with  a  grin,  "better  do  as  he  says. 
Come  and  be  introduced  to  him." 

I  was  presented  in  due  form  and 
addressed  with  a  stately  courtesy, 
which  contrasted  somewhat  oddly  with 
the  Doctor's  outward  man,  for  his 
apparel  was  of  the  roughest. 

'From  Albermarle,  or  New  Kent,  if 
I  may  ask?  New  Kent?  I  knew 
your  father,  sir,  and  am  most  pleased 
to  meet  you,"  he  said.  **I  trust  you 
will  pardon  my  rather  peremptory  way 
of  addressing  you  just  now.  I  recog- 
nized my  friend  Richard  here  and 
thought  it  was  one  of  our  neighborhood 
boys  that  he  had  with  him.  Did  not 
know  that  he  had  a  stranger  with  him 
— ^which,  by  the  way,  you  are  not  by 
any  means.     Know  all  about  you." 

In  the  mean  time  the  dog  was  im- 
patiently pawing  at  the  Doctor's 
rear,  and  whimpering  nervously.  He 
was  a  large  black  and  white  pointer, 
very  tall  and  rangy,  but  muscled  like 
a  ra^e  horse,  as  I  could  see  in  spite  of 
his  being  a  little  high  in  flesh.  I  have 
seldom — I  may  say,  never — seen  a 
handsomer  dog  of  his  type.  Face  and 
bearing  were  those  of  a  Spanish 
Grandee  of  the  grave,  stately  type  so 
loved  of  Velasquez. 

When  the  dog  turned  his  "near  side" 
to  me  I  saw  to  my  surprise  that  one 
hind  leg  was  missing,  and  that  the 
stump,  which  was  close  to  the  stifle — 
to  speak  horse  fashion — ^was  covered 
with  a  sort  of  leather  boot. 

"Help  him  over  the  fence,  Pres," 
said  the  Doctor  to  the  young  negro. 
"You  see,  Mr.  Hartwell,  Rock's  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  other  dogs  in  the 
hunting  field  by  reason  of  his  infirmity, 
so  I  bnng  him  out  now  and  then  and 
give  him  a  hunt  by  himself  to  prevent 
his  feelings  being  wounded  by  a  sense 
of  inferiority." 

As  soon  as  the  old  dog  was  oyer  the 
fence,  he  started  off  at  a  surprisingly 
rapid  rate,  galloping  with  his  forelegs, 
and   hopping  with   his   single  hinder 


member.  He 
made  no  pretence 
of  Quartering  the 
fiela  in  the  ortho- 
dox fashion,  but 
went  straight  to- 
ward the  middle 
until  he  reached  a 
little  hillock.  Here  he  sat  down  on  his 
haunches,  slowly  turning  his  head  from 
side  to  side.  After  a  minute  or  two  of 
this  stationary  questing,  he  scrambled 
to  his  feet  ana  went  hopping  toward  the 
far  comer  of  the  field.  As  he  neared  a 
clump  of  iron  weed,  he  slowed  his  pace 
with  head  and  neck  extended  m  a 
straight  line — slower  still,  and  right 
at  the  edge  of  the  iron  wood,  he  stoiod, 
rigid,  motionless. 

"Come  on,"  said  the  Doctor,  "he 
gets  mighty  tired  standing  on  his 
three  legs  that  way." 

As  soon  as  we  lined  up  behind  him, 
the  old  dog  lay  down  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  It  was  a  fine  covey  and  we  all 
did  our  duty  on  the  rise.  We  also  did 
our  own  retrieving  to  spare  the  old 
dog.  Three  good  coveys  that  old 
three-legged  doe  found  for  us,  all  of 
which  went  to  tne  woods. 

In  the  brush  his  work  was  beautiful 
to  see.  Hopping  swiftly  and  with 
hardly  a  sound  over  the  dry  leaves, 
not  a  bird  escaped  him;  if  any  got 
away,  and  of  course  some  did,  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  shooters,  not  of  the 
dog.  Rarely  have  I  had  a  better 
evening's  sport  than  when  I  followed 
that  old  cnppled  dog. 

The  sun  was  well  down  behind  the 
mountains  when  with  all  respect  we 
helped  old  Rock  into  the  buggy. 

'  Won't  you  gentlemen  come  over 
to  my  house  to-morrow  to  supper,  and 
spend  the  night  with  me?"  said  the 
Doctor  as  he  gathered  up  the  lines. 
With  one  accord  we  said  we  would. 
The  truth  is  I  had  taken  quite  a  liking 
to  the  Doctor  as  well  as  to  his  dog; 
when  three  men  are  shooting  together, 
and  all  shooting  close  and  well  up,  if 
a  man  is  not  bred  true,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  he  will  show  a  yellow 
streak.  Now  the  Doctor  hacf  shot 
like  a  thoroughbred  all  through,  and 
I  wanted  to  see  more  of  him. 
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It  was  early  twilight  when  we 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  long,  low 
wooden  structure — built  with  hewn 
logs  for  the  most  part— which  the 
Doctor  called  home.  A  pair  of  setters 
and  a  white  bull-terrier  greeted  us 
with  loud  outcry,  as  we  stepped  upon 
the  long  porch,  and  then  took  us  to 
their  arms  and  essayed  caresses  as 
though  we  were  their  dearest  friends, 
come  back  to  them  after  long  absence. 

Pres  received  us  at  the  door  while  a 
voice  resounded  from  somewhere 
within,  bidding  him,  "give  the  gen- 
tlemen whiskey." 

We  were  ushered  into  a  room  which 
looked  as  if  it  served  the  triple  function 
of  library,  office,  and  armory.  A 
cheerful  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  chairs  before  it  looked  well 
adapted  to  n^asculine  ease.  Two  or 
three  shotguns  stood  in  a  rack  against 
the  wall,  along  with  a  Winchester  and 
a  beautiful  old  silver-mounted  sporting 
rifle  of  the  kind  used  some  fifty  years 
back.  Above  the  mantel,  I  noted  a 
heavy  dragoon  sabre  with  an  officer's 
sash,  flanked  bv  a  large  cavalry  pistol 
of  the  cap  and  ball  variety. 

Above  a  desk  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
there  hung  a  well-executed  portrait  of  a 
sweet-faced  lady  in  the  quaint,  short- 
waisted  garb  ot  the  last  century. 

Old  Rock,  who  was  lying  by  the 
side  of  a  worn  leather  chair,  rose  as  we 
entered  and  greeted  us  with  grave 
courtesy. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Doctor  also 
entered,  and  had  not  finished  his 
apologies  for  not  being  on  hand  to 
welcome  us  in  person,  when  the 
ringing  of  a  bell  summoned  us  to  the 
dinmg-room. 


I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  we 
had  for  supper,  or  what  we  talked 
about.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  a 
good  supper,  that  we  were  three 
hungry  men,  and  that  the  Doctor 
was  a  very  thoughtful  host.  There 
was  a  dish  of  birds  though,  cooked  as 
birds  seldom  are  in  this  world  of  sin 
and  poor  cooks,  which  will  be  a  fragrant 
memory  to  me  as  long  as  I  shall  live. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  cooks — 
^ood  cooks,  I  mean — and  I  bar  chefs 
m  toto.  The  one  is  veryr  black,  very 
fat,  very  good  humored,  and  is  fre- 
quently called  Sally. 

She  IS  a  conscientious  good  soul  with 
a  high  sense  of  duty — one  to  be  loved 
and  cherished.  The  other  is  long  and 
slab-sided,  of  a  dark  ginger  cake  color, 
very  untidy  in  her  habits,  of  fiendish 
temper  and  unbridled  loquacity,  a 
terror  to  everything  on  the  place, 
man  and  beast.  But,  ye  Gods,  how 
she  can  cook.  She  is  a  genius,  an 
inspired  priestess  of  the  kitchen. 
Such  was  the  Doctor's  cook  and  her 
name  was  Statira. 

Supper  over,  we  adjourned  to  the 
library.  As  the  Doctor  stood  before 
the  fire,  filling  a  well  colored  meer- 
schaum and  facing  us,  I  was  able  to 
take  more  careful  note  of  his  outer 
man  than  I  had  done  heretofore.  I 
think  I  shall  always  remember  him  as 
I  saw  him  then,  though  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  saw  him  frequently  in  the 
after  years. 

I  should  say  that  he  was  then  nearing 
sixty,  very  broad-shouldered  and  deep 
in  the  chest,  and  a  little  above  the 
middle  height.  Both  hair  and  beard 
well  grizzled;  eyes,  large,  gray,  and 
intolerant  looking;  nose  strongly  Ro- 
man, and  the  mouth,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  seen  beneath  the  drooping  mous- 
tache, was  large  and  well-shaped.  It 
was  a  strong  face,  and  as  I  studied  it, 
I  understood  why  it  was,  as  Adamson 
told  me,  that  in  spite  of  many  foibles 
and  not  a  few  faults,  his  people  loved 
him  and  trusted  him  implicitly. 

The  talk  drifted  along  easily  from 
cattle  and  the  prospects  for  their 
wintering  well,  horses,  our  own  and 
others,  and  then  to  politics  of  course — 
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we  were  all  Virginians — and  lastly  to 
the  subject  of  dogs. 

Now  I  hold  that  it  is  not  only  the 
privilege  but  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  owner  of  a  good  dog  to  champion 
his  excellencies  against  all  and  sundry, 
to  "buckle  him  against  a  million"  if 
need  be,  untrammeled  by  historical 
accuracy.  I  am  proud  to  say  the 
shining  Qualities  of  my  own  dog,  Tony, 
did  not  lack  a  celebrant  on  this  occa- 
sion, though  I  must  say  that  the 
Doctor  and  Adamson  pressed  me  hard. 
"The  sum  of  the  whole  matter," 
said  the  Doctor  oracularly,  "is  simply 
this:  just  as  mutton  is  the  gentleman  s 
meat,  and  whist  is  the  gentleman's 
game,  and  the  works  of  De  Quincey 
and  Thackeray  and  Walter  Scott  and 
Froissart  are  the  gentleman's  books, 
so  are  pointers  and  setters,  par  excel- 
lence, the  gentleman's  dogs.  I  do  not 
even  except  hounds — I  have  kept 
hounds  and  know  them  well,  and 
some  of  them  I  recall  with  feelings  of 
high  regard — but  not  even  do  hounds, 
much  less  those  inferior  breeds  such 
as' terriers,  bulls,  etc.,  possess  those 
fine  qualities  and  instincts  which  fit 
the  well-bred  setter  or  pointer  to  be 
not  only  a  gentleman's  faithful  com- 
panion, but  his  intimate  friend.  Such 
as  Rock  here  for  instance." 

A  gentle  rapping  on  the  floor  indi- 
cated that  Rock  was  attending  and 
was  giving  expression  to  a  sort  of  par- 
liamentary "hear,  hear,"  in  approval 
of  those  admirable  sentiments  of  his 
master. 

"Tell  us  how  Rock  lost  his  leg. 
Doctor,"  said  Adamson. 

"Tell  you  about  Rock's  leg?  why, 
Richard,  you  have  heard  it  a  dozen 
times." 

"Yes,  sir,  but  Hartwell  here  has 
never  heard  it  at  all." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  tell  it  to  Mr. 
Hartwell,"  said  the  Doctor,  yielding 
to  persuasion,  (not  unwillinelv,  I  opine) 
"but,  you  will  permit  me,  I  hope,  Mr. 
Hartwell,  to  tell  you  something  of 
Rock's  history,  as  a  preliminary  to 
what  is  really  not  much  of  a  story,  but 
merely  a  bald  statement  of  facts. 

"I  purchased  Rock  from  a  colleague 
in   my   profession,   who  was   leavmg 


this  part  of  the  country  to  take  up  a 
city  practice.  He  was  an  excellent 
man  and  a  conscientious  practitioner, 
but  not  to  the  manner  bom,  sir,  not 
to  the  manner  bom.  He  had  pur- 
chased the  do2  from  some  mongrel 
gypsies  and  had  allowed  negroes  to  use 
him  as  a  rabbjt  dog — an  inconceivable, 
almost  criminal  dereliction  on^  his 
part,  but  due  I  think  to  early  disad- 
vantages of  upbringing  for  which  he 
was  not  responsible. 

"Of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
dog's  pedigree — he  was  stolen  by  the 
gypsies — but  every  line  bespoke  the 
thoroughbred,  ana  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  remove  him  from  his  unfortunate 
surroundings  and  to  give  him  a  chance. 

"He  was  about  three  years  old 
then,  and  ignorant  of  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  bird-hunting.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  cowed — ^nothing  could  cow 
him — but  rather  embittered.  He 
never  exhibited  toward  me  or  any  one 
else  the  slightest  sign  of  alFection.  I 
judge  that  he  was  fond  of  children  for 


the  reason  that  he  allowed  them  to 
swing  on  his  tail  and  gou^e  at  his 
eyes  and  maltreat  him  m  other 
ways  as  is  their  wont,  without  resent- 
ment. 

"He  was  intolerant  of  other  dogs — 
not  quarrelsome,  but  repelling  any- 
thing like  familiarity;  when  attacked, 
he  fousht  like  a  demon,  no  dog  could 
stand  before  him.  The  only  dog  he 
admitted  to  anything  like  terms  of 
intimacy  was  my  old  white  Gladstone 
setter.  Fro,  who,  while  never  a  genius, 
was  endowed  to  an  eminent  decree 
with  those  high  and  noble  qualities 
which  have  made  General  Lee  our 
ideal  of  what  a  loyal  gentleman  should 
be.  Fro  resembled  the  General  in 
character,  and  sometimes  I  used  to 
fancy,  in  personal  appearance. 
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"I  do  not  know 
what  confidences 
passed  between  the 
two  dogs,  if  any,  but 
there  was  evidently 
an  understanding.  I 
have  seen  them  sit- 
ting up  solemnly  on 
their  tails,  side  b^ 
side.  Fro  with  his 
habitual  air  of  court- 
eous consideration, 
Rock,  grave,  digni- 
fied with  a  touch  of 
melancholy  about 
him.  I  could  not 
observe  that  they 
communicated  with 
each  other  in  any 
way,  but  both  seem- 
ed to  derive  pleasure 
from  the  association. 
I  think  the  truth  of 
the  matter  was  that  Fro  reco^ized 
that  Rock  was  a  gentleman  of  his  own 
class  though  under  a  cloud,  and  Rock 
knew  that  Fro  understood. 

"About  two  weeks  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  hunting  season,  I  began  his 
education.  Of  course  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  and  untrained,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  chastise  him  severely 
sometimes;  but  he  took  his  punishment 
with  tail  up,  without  a  whimper,  and 
without  resentment.  It  was  but  a 
little  while  after  the  opening  of  the 
season  when  he  developed  a  method 
all  his  own. 

"You  saw  him  on  yesterday;  you 
should  have  seen  him  some  few  years 
back  when  he  was  in  the  full  vigor  of 
his  powers,  with  the  speed  and  bottom 
of  a  thoroughbred,  and  the  brain  of  a 
mathematician.  The  method  was  the 
same,  the  performance  incomparably 
superior,  the  swift  dash  across  the 
field,  the  dead  stop,  the  quick  decision 
as  to  the  location  of  the  birds  and  then 
the  unhesitating  approach.  It  looked 
almost  uncanny.  I  have  hunted  him 
with  some  of  the  best  dogs  in  the  state, 
but  never  with  one  that  he  did  not 
make  look  like  a  tyro  at  the  game. 

"I  hunted  him  for  two  seasons  with 

treat  satisfaction  as  to  his  performance, 
ut  it  irked  me  sorely  that  even  after 


the  dose  association  of  the  hunting 
field,  this  doe  which  anyone  could  see 
was  bom  in  the  purple,  should  repel  all 
my  overtures  to  friendly  intimacy. 

"Now  it  came  to  pass,  on  a  day  not 
in  the  hunting  season,  that  I  was 
asked  by  a  colleague  who  was  in 
charge  of  a  convict  camp  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain  to  come  over  and 
assist  him  with  some  surgical  work. 
"  I  made  an  early  start  and  was  rather 
surprised  to  find  Kock  standing  by  my 
horse  with  the  evident  intention  of 
going  with  me.  It  had  not  been  my 
purpose  to  let  any  of  the  do^s  follow 
me,  and  I  drove  him  back  into  the 
yard.  I  was  not  a  half  mile  from  the 
house  when,  on  looking  back,  I  saw 
him  trotting  along  behind  my  horse. 
"Ordinarily  I  would  have  dnven  him 
back,  but  acting  upon  the  mere  impulse 
of  the  moment,  I  told  him  to  hold 
up."  He  bounded  ahead  with  such 
evident  pleasure  that  I  thought  that 
perhaps  ne  had  at  last  become  human 
and  tnat  his  impenetrable  barrier  of 
reserve  was  breaking  down. 

"As  I  was  riding  into  the  camp,  I 
m**t  a  posse  of  guards,  who  asked  me 
if  I  had  seen  two  men  crossing  the 
mountain,  a  white  man  and  a  mulatto. 
Having  replied  in  the  negative  and 
inquired  the  reason  for  the  question, 
I  was  told  that  two  convicts  answering 
that  description  had  knocked  a  guard 
on  the  head  and  escaped  into  the 
mountains. 

"  I  had  a  busy  day  with  my  colleague 
and  the  sun  was  low  when  I  dismounted 
in  a  dip  in  the  bridle  path  that  leads 
through  Troxwell's  Gap  (I  was  taking 
a  short  cut)  to  straightening  my  saddle 
blanket.  I  was  tightening  the  girth 
when  two  men  stepped  out  from  the 
laurel  bushes 
close  to  me.  One 
was  a  white  man 
—the  other  a 
villainous  look- 
ing mulatto. 
The  description 
given  me  of  the 
two  escaped  con- 
victs flashed  into 
my  mind,  but  I 
had    little    time 
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for  consideration.  The  white  man 
who  carried  a  rifle — I  noted  at  a 
glance  that  it  was  a  Krag — ^leveled  it 
at  me,  the  muzzle  almost  touching  my 
body,  with  the  words, 

"We'll  just  take  that  horse,  part- 
ner. 

"Now  my  white  friend  made  a  mis- 
take here;  a  very  serious  mistake.  He 
was  almost  in  arm's  length  of  me,  and 
besides,  the  insolence  of  the  thing 
angered  me.  I  struck  the  barrel  aside 
with  my  hand,  and  sprang  upon  him. 
He  was  not  a  very  strong  man  and  I 
mastered  him  easily. 

"I  had  him  down  on  the  ground  in  a 
moment  and  was  in  the  act  of  wresting 
the  gun  from  his  hands,  when  glancing 
up,  I  saw  the  villainous  face  of  the 
mulatto  behind  a  heavy  army  pistol, 
the  muzzle  of  which  was  withm  a  foot 
of  my  head.  Candidly  I  was  afraid. 
I  could  see  his  forefinger  pressing  the 
trigger,  and  the  white  man  had  one 
arm  around  my  neck  so  that  I  could 
not  rise;  I  was  thinking  that  death  had 
come  to  me  in  very  ignoble  fashion, 
when  I  heard  a  lion-like  roar  behind 
me,  and  a  lon&|  white  object  shot 
through  the  air  aoove  me,  striking  the 
mulatto  squarelv  on  the  breast.  He 
went  down  as  if  struck  by  a  catapult, 
the  pistol  going  oflP  as  he  fell. 

"  I  tore  myself  loose  from  my  man's 
grasp,  and  as  he  rose  to  his  knees, 
brought  the  heavy  barrel  across  his 
head.  He  crumpled  up  as  if  he  had 
been  shot,  and  teeling  no  further  con- 
cern on  his  account,  I  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  the  mulatto.  He  was  lying  on 
the  ground  a  few  feet  from  me  with 
Rock  half  lying  on  his  breast,  worrying 
at  his  throat,  and  growling  and  snarling 
like  a  savage  dog  with  a  bone.  With 
much  difficulty  I  induced  him  to 
break  his  hold,  but  the  mulatto  was 
quite  dead.  His  external  carotid  was 
torn  through  and  his  throat  frightfully 
manjgled. 

"Rock  was  bleeding  profusely,  and 
I  found  that  the  heavy  forty-five 
bullet  had  gone  through  his  hind  leg 
near  the  stifle  joint,  smashing  the 
bone  to  bits.  Taking  him  in  my  arms 
and  leaving  the  convicts  where  they 
lay,  I  walked  down  the  mountain  to 


the  nearest  house,  my  horse  following 
me. 

"Here  I  got  a  buegy  in  which  to 
take  him  home,  sending  at  the  same 
time  some  of  my  mountain  folk  to  see 
after  the  convicts.  The  white  man, 
by  the  way,  was  not  killed  and,  if 
living,  is  serving  a  life  sentence. 

"With  the  help  of  a  young  friend 
in  the  profession,  I  amputated  Rock's 
leg  that  night— 4ie  took  chloroform 
well,  unlike  does  in  general^-  and  I 
had  a  comfortable  bed  made  for  him 
in  a  room  adjoining  mine. 

"During  his  long  convalescence,  we 
learned  to  know  each  other,  and  he  is 
now  my  faithful  companion,  my  inti- 
mate and  attached  fnend.  Isn  t  that 
true.  Rock?"  The  old  dog  scrambled 
to  his  feet  and  stood  by  his  master's 
knee;  the  Doctor  gently  laid  his  hand 
on  the  stately  head,  and  the  dog  lay 
down  again,  softly  rapping  the  floor. 

"I  have  always  thought  that  Rock's 

Soing  with  me  that  morning  was  a 
irect  interposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence," said  the  Doctor  thoughtfull^' 
"You  believe  in  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, don't  you?"  he  continued, 
looking  at  us  severely.  "If  you  don't, 
wait  until  you  have  been  shot  at  three 
or  four  times  at  close  range,  and  I 
expect  you  will." 

Been  shot  at  often.  Doctor?"  I 
asked  timidly. 

"Frequently,  sir,  frequently.  I 
served  two  years  in  Col.  Mosby's 
command,  and  was  shot  at  frequently 
—particularly  by  the  men  of  the 
Eighth  Illinois.  Excellent  people,  sir, 
excellent  people — ready  for  a  fight  at 
any  time— day  or  night." 

The  Doctor  gazed  thoughtfully  into 
the  fire;  the  hard  lines  of  his  face 
melted  away;  the  keen  eyes  softened, 
and  there  stole  over  the  stem  old  face 
the  placid,  sweet  expression  of  ohe  lost 
ih  happy  memories. 

There  was  a  shout  at  the  gate  and 
the  Doctor  sprang  to  his  leet  and 
went  out  upon  the  porch.  We  could 
hear  what  the  uninitiated  mi^ht  have 
taken  for  a  violent  altercation,  but 
was  merely  the  Doctor  proffering 
hospitality  and  exhorting  ohe  "Jim' 
to  come  in  and  warm.     "Well,  ride 
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back  home,  and  I'll  catch  you  before 
you  eet  there.  Preston,  saddle  that 
sorrelmare/'  All  this  in  a  shout.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  entered  the  room, 
wrapped,  booted,  and  spurred. 

"A  sick  child  in  the  family  of  one  of 
my  mountain  folk,  and  I  shall  have 
to  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  Richard, 
you  know  where  your  room  is  and  will 
kindly  do  the  honors  for  me.  Mr. 
Hartwell,  I  wish  you  a  very  good 
night,  and  will  meet  you  at  breakfast. 
By  the  way,'*  he  said,  as  he  reached 
the  door,  "do  not  be  misled  by  the 
nonsense  you  sometimes  see  in  books 


about  knocking  people  on  the  head 
with  the  butts  of  pistols  or  rifles. 
Catch  your  weapon  by  the  small  part 
of  the  grip  and  oring  the  barrel  down 
with  your  wrist  limber.  Do  not  forget 
this.  You  may  find  this  information 
useful  sometime.  Looks  mighty  like 
snow,''  he  added  as  he  stepped  out  on 
the  porch. 

We  heard  a  great  clattering  at  the 
gate,  a  wrathful  voice  exhorting  a 
^'devilish  hussy"  to  "hold  still,"  the 
sounds  of  scampering  hoofs,  and  then 
the  steady  beat  of  a  horse  galloping  at 
ease  as  it  died  away  in  the  distance. 


The  Prospector  Goes  Camping 

By  Arthur  Chapman  and  Jacjk  Bell 

It  Sounds  Like  a  Lot,  But  He  Uses 
It  All — and  for  a   Long   Time 


FEW  people  who  camp  out  really 
know  their  business.  In  fact, 
with  most  individuals,  camping  is  not 
a  business,  but  a  diversion,  all  too 
lightly  entered  into. 

The  Western  prospector  represents 
a  class  that  regards  campinj;  as  part 
of  the  day's  work.  Most  of  the  year 
the  prospector's  home  is  in  the  open. 
He  may  dwell  in  the  gray  desert  of 
the  Southwest,  or  he  may  live  for 
weeks  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain 
in  the  Rockies.  In  any  event,  he  is 
thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources 
and  his  life  may  depend  on  the  general- 
ship he  has  shown  in  selecting  his  camp 
equipment. 

It  will  not  do  for  him  to  go  in  "too 
li^ht,"  nor  is  he  one  to  burden  himself 
with  an  excess  of  camp  equipment. 
He  must  have  enough  for  every  day's 
needs,  also  for  a  few  luxuries,  but  he 
must  not  overburden  his  pack  animals 
with  things  that  do  not  count.  He 
is  ready  at  all  times  to  fi^ht  a  winning 
battle  against  hunger  ana  cold.     If  he 


is  hurt  or  falls  sick,  he  has  first  aid 
remedies  at  hand. 

Most  important  of  all  he  knows  that 
his  food  supply  is  going  to  hold  out  to  a 
certain  limit.  He  is  going  to  be  well 
shod  at  all  times  and  he  has  ample 
clothing  to  protect  him  against  the 
extremes  of  weather. 

Suppose,  the  amateur  camper  meets 
one  of  these  men  from  the  hills  just 
before  the  all  important  purchases  are 
made. 

"You  are  just  the  man  I  wanted  to 
see!"  joyfully  exclaims  the  neophyte. 
"There  are  two  of  us  going  campmg. 
we  will  be  away  a  month  anyway,  and 
there  will  be  no  chance  to  buy  supplies 
where  we  are.  Tell  me  just  what  you 
took  on  that  trip  when  you  prospected 
above  timber  line  on  Blanca." 

The  prospector  takes  a  small  diary 
from  his  vest  pocket  and  scans  two  or 
three  pages. 

"Well,  here  she  is,  Ed,  just  as  I  set 
her  down  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
This  is  what  I  included  in  the  outfit  I 
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bought  at  Monte  Vista.  A  slab  of 
bacon,  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  three  cans 
of  tomatoes,  three  cans  of  com,  three 
cans  of  lima  beans,  25  pound  sack  of 
flour,  two  cases  of  jelly,  pepper,  salt, 
five  pounds  of  common  stock  candy, 
whicn  I  always  pack,  baking  powder, 
pressed  seedless  raisins,  maple  syrup, 
mustard,  ginger — you  see  gmger  is  a 
great  camp  remedy  for  all  ills  of  the 
stomach  and  mustard  is  great  for  hot 
baths  when  you  have  taken  cold — 
five  pounds  of  prunes,  a  ten  pound 
sack  of  com  meal,  candles,  half  a 
dozen  packages  of  smoking  tobacco 
and  five  pounds  of  chewing  tobacco. 
No  man  ever  smokes  or  chews  while 
on  the  trail  at  high  altitudes  or  on  the 
desert.     Tobacco  is  for  the  camp. 

"My  camp  equipment  was  as  fol- 
lows: Two  large  stewpans  with  handles; 
number  68  Trying  pan;  small  steel 
frying  pan;  small  stew  pans  of  two 
sizes  made  of  enamel  ware.  Tin  is 
too  hot  and  aluminum  is  impossible 
in  the  hills  on  account  of  retaining  the 
heat.  Three  knives,  three  forks,  three 
teaspoons,  three  tablespoons,  one  large 
spoon,  two  butcher  knives,  can  opener, 
baking  pan — a  long  one  for  biscuit — 
egg  beater  for  mixmg  batter  for  hot 
cakes.  This  saves  packing  a  sifter, 
which  is  big  and  awkward. 

"Dishpan  to  use  to  do  vour  washing 
in  as  well  as  washing  dishes,  a  folding 
water  bucket,  fly  killer,  one  large 
fork,  one  light  ax,  pound  and  a  half 
weight,  five  pound  ax,  cross-cut  saw, 
one  8x10  standard  wall  tent,  twelve- 
ounce.  Anything  lighter  will  not  stand 
the  heavy  storms  above  timberline. 
One  stove,  solid  top,  three  joints  of 
pipe  with  damper  in  the  pipe.  This  is 
where  many  campers  make  a  mistake. 
The  damper  regulates  heat  and  don't 
waste  wood.  The  stove  is  the  com- 
mon sheet  iron  type. 

"In  the  matter  of  bedding  I  took 
one  14-pound  Califomia  double  blan- 
ket, costing  one  dollar  a  pound.  One 
army  blanket,  seven  pounds;  two  com- 
forts, home  made,  extra  length,  never 
fade.  Bed  sheets,  8x16,  of  16-ounce 
weight,  with  snaps  and  rings,  making 
a  sleeping  bag.  One  good  feather 
pillow.    Always    use    sugar    or    flour 


sacks  for  slips,  which  you  can  wash 
every  week.  Three  folding  camp 
stools,  one  folding  bed.  Invariably 
spread  paper  over  the  canvas  cot, 
tnen  a  layer  of  gunny  sack.  In  this 
way  the  cold  can  t  come  from  under — 
the  only  objection  to  any  cot. 

"Always  take  assorted  nails,  for  one 
doesn't  know  when  he  is  going  to  make 
a  permanent  camp.  Get  a  small  tin 
can  and  punch  the  bottom  full  of  holes 
and  two  rows  about  an  inch  from  the 
bottom  around  the  can.  Then  make 
a  little  bail  of  bailing  wire,  so  the 
hands  will  not  get  bumed.  This  is  to 
'be  used  as  ^  soap  shaker  in  fixing  the 
water  when  it  is  put  on  the  stove. 

Doing  the  Week's  Wash 

"Here  is  the  prospector's  washing 
machine:  Take  the  largest  tomato  can 
you  can  get.  Perforate  closely  the 
entire  bottom^  with  small  holes;  per- 
forate the  entire  can  above  with  larger 
holes.  ^  Then  insert  the  end  of  a  three- 
foot  stick  in  the  can,  put  a  nail  in  the 
bottom,  and  clinch  with  two  nails  in 
the  side.  Fill  the  dishpan  full  of 
water,  take  the  soap  shaker  and 
make  suds  and  boil  your  clothes. 
Take  the  heaviest  flannel  underwear 
and  press  with  your  vacuum  washer 
and  it  will  clean  perfectly.  Then 
rinse.  Every  prospector,  once  a  week 
does  his  washing,  and  lets  nothing 
interfere. 

"The  first  thing  the  prospector 
does  when  he  makes  camp  is  to  fix  his 
bunk  and  then  his  stove.  Then  he 
builds  a  rack  out  of  willow  poles,  or 
anything  available,  to  hang  his  kitchen 
ware  on.  At  the  closed  end  of  the 
tent  he  builds  a  clothes  rack  and  studs 
with  nails  for  wearing  apparel  and 
towels.  He  takes  short  dry  sticks  and 
cribs  them  for  his  war  bag.  This  war 
bag  is  built  like  a  U.  S.  mail  sack,  made 
of  16-ounce  canvas.  It  is  the  pros- 
pector's trunk. 

"Always  take  the  best  and  heaviest 
wool  unaerwear  and  three  pairs  of 
heavy  socks.  This  is  for  any  country 
or  climate.  Take  three  bandanna 
handkerchiefs  at  sixty  cents  apiece. 
They  are  handy  in  storms.     Have  a 
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pair  of  good  gloves  for  handling  wire 
and  dry  pine  stuff.  Always  have  a 
housewife  with  damine  cotton,  two 
or  three  kinds  of  thread,  a  package  of 
big  needles,  extra  shirt  buttons,  and 
so  on.  Ordinary  corduroy  is  best  for 
clothes. 

"The  prospector's  boots  are  gener- 
ally of  the  8-inch  or  half  high  type. 
Wear  them  for  a  week  or  so  and  put 
on  extra  half  soles  and  extra  heavy 
tap  on  boots.  Small  nails  are  better 
than  large  nails  because  they  never  get 
smooth  and  always  clutch  the  eround 
like  a  comb.  Carbolated  vas^ine,  a 
small  roll  of  absorbent  cotton  and  a 
roll  of  two-inch  and  one-inch  bandaees 
and  a  bottle  of  peroxide  are  handy  for 
first  aid  use. 

"The  first  thing  after  camp  is  made, 
dig  a  hole  four  feet  deep  for  all  kinds  of 
refuse.  The  soldierlike  life  of  the 
prospector  distinguishes  him  as  a 
camper.  His  order  of  the  day  is 
something  as  follows: 

"Up  before  daylight.  The  shavings 
are  all  whittled,  ready  to  start  the  fire. 
Put  on  the  coffee  and  set  on  a  wash 
basin  of  water  to  wash  hands  and  face. 
While  the  coffee  is  making,  something 
over  six  minutes,  rustle  out  and  take 
care  of  the  pack  animals.  Ordinarily, 
breakfast  is  not  cakes,  in  making  which 
the  prospector  excels.  When  break- 
fast is  ready,  put  the  dishpan  on.  By 
the  time  the  camper  is  through  eating 
the  water  is  hot. 

"The  prospector  washes  the  dishes 
and  cleans  the  camp  as  a  soldier  will 
police  quarters.  Goes  out  and  brings 
m  the  morales,  or  nose  bags,  ties  up 
the  tent,  feeds  the  dog,  which  he 
almost  invariablv  has  with  him,  and 
starts  to  the  hills.  Back  to  camp  at 
noon,  cooks  meal,  polices  camp,  and 
goes  to  the  hills  again. 

"Gets  back  about  early  dark,  but 
doesn't  build  a  fire.  Gets  up  wood 
for  next  day  and  takes  care  of  all  the 


animals.  Cuts  down  a  big  tree  with  the 
crosscut  saw.  Saws  wood  in  lengths. 
All  high  timber  is  heavy  and  hard  and 
a  heavy  ax  is  needed.  Builds  the  fire, 
sets  on  the  coffee  pot,  and,  if  tired,  eats 
cold  cakes,  drinks  his  coffee  and  goes 
to   bed. 

"He  seldom  varies  this  program 
except  when  he  means  to  be  gone  at 
night  on  a  hike.  In  cooking,  taking 
care  of  animals,  getting  wood,  and 
strengthening  camp,  about  three  hours 
a  day  are  lost  from  prospecting  labor. 

"The  prospector  invariably  clears  a 
feeding  ground  for  the  birds.  He 
throws  com  meal  flour  or  breaks  up 
cakes  and  feeds  the  little  visitors.  A 
large  part  of  his  amusement  comes  from 
watching  duels  between  camp  robbers 
— a  species  of  blue  jay — and  chip- 
munks over  cakes.  The  chipmunks 
have  to  be  killed,  and  for  tnis  the 
prospector  carries  several  little  spring 
traps.  It  generally  takes  three  weeks 
to  get  rid  of  chipmunks  around  a 
Rocky  Mountain  camp. 

"If  the  prospector  gets  wet  he  never 
stands  still  long  enough  to  take  a  chill. 
On  returning  to  camp  his  first  act  is  to 
get  a  roaring  fire  and  get  dry.  He 
goes  on  the  principle  that  if  feet  and 
wrists  are  kept  dry  he  will  not  take 
cold.  He  takes  a  mustard  bath  when 
he  feels  a  kink  under  his  shoulderblades 
— the  deadly  *grab*  which  presages 
pneumonia. 

"Sundav  is  always  washday  in 
camp.  The  entire  day  is  spent  in 
cooking,  chopping,  mending,  and  laun- 
dry work.  I  haven't  included  the 
prospector's  tools,  of  course — his  anvil, 
irons,  testing  apparatus,  transit,  ham- 
mer, and  so  on.  Buy  the  very  best  the 
market  affords.  Don't  take  cheap 
grub  on  the  theory  that  one  can  eat 
anything  in  camp.  Lastly — a  gun 
and  a  diary  are  both  good  things  to 
keep  about  you." 


J.  Alden  Loring  has  studied  and  photographed  the  birds 
of  two  hemispheres.  A  feature  of  the  new  OUTING — 
October— is  his  BIRD  STUDIES  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 
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A  Five-Point  Buck  or  Bust 

By  W.  R.  McIlrath 

Despite  Dreams  and  Lost  Hunters  and  the 
Uproar  of  Search  the  Wish  Came  True 


A  BIG  pow-wow  was  In  session  in 
the  smoky  barber  shop.  The 
barber  splashed  lather  Charlie-Chaplin- 
wise  on  the  face  of  his  victim  with  one 
hand  and  wildly  gesticulated  with  the 
other,  emphasizing  the  dimensions  of 
the  horns  ne  had  seen  upon  deer  he  had 
killed — and  had  not  killed.  As  ever, 
the  ones  that  got  away  were  colossal 
almost  beyond  human  belief.  And 
these  were  in  the  woods  yet.  He  even 
knew  where  some  of  them  staid! 

Those  who  had  come  to  get  shaved, 
and  those  who  had  not,  strenuously 
and  vociferously  tried  to  interpolate 
remarks  about  bucks  they  had  seen 
that  actually  looked  weary  and  sad- 
eyed  by  reason  of  the  weight  of  horns 
they  carried.  The  little  god,  Modesty, 
had  broken  his  bow  and  decamped 
early  in  the  evening.  Any  one  who 
held  his  trenches  that  evening  held 
them  by  sheer  weight  of  artillery  and 
volume  of  fire.  For  this  was  in 
Langlois  (or  Cow  Town)  in  Curry 
County,  Oregon  (the  county  that 
makes  the  unqualified  statement  that 
it  has  more  deer  within  its  borders 
than  any  county  in  the  United  States, 
bar  none). 

Most  everybody  was  going  out  after 
deer,  either  now  or  pretty  soon.  Some 
had  already  been  out,  and,  as  usual, 
returned  with  meat.  The  one  great, 
burning  question  was  where  to  go. 
The  new  railroad  to  Marshfieldjhad 
let  in  an  unlimited  number  of  "dudes'* 
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from  Portland and  then,  deer  hunt- 
ing was  not  what  it  once  was.  As  one 
fellow  expressed  it,  the  hunting  was 
just  as  good  but  the  finding  wasn't. 

The  old  heads  were  in  favor  of  going 
far  back,  packing  in  on  our  backs 
what  we  needed — for  no  horse  could 
get  through  those  mountains — and 
camping  for  the  hunt.  Some  were  in 
favor  of  Elk  River,  others  thought 
down  to  the  Rogue  was  the  place  to  go. 
Brushy  Prairie  (a  comparatively  open 
wilderness  of  bull  pines  and  salal  brush 
along  the  beach)  came  up  for  consid- 
eration. The  White  Mountain  coun- 
try was  the  easiest  to  get  to  and  had 
the  reputation  of  harboring  some 
known  gigantic  bucks  in  the  gorges 
that  gashed  its  sides. 

So,  after  the  congress  of  experts  had 
deliberated  through  a  sustained  and 
animated  session  Tasting  to  midnight, 
our  party  decided  on  the  White 
Mountain  country. 

My  sleep  was  disturbed  for  the  few 
remaining  hours  of  that  night  by  a 
continuous  succession  of  dreams,  like 
an  all-day  and  all-night  movie  show, 
in  which  gigantic  and  haughty  bucks 
stepped  out  of  the  fringe  of  dripping 
brush  and  shook  their  horns  at  me, 
made  faces,,  winked  their  eyes,  and 
insulted  me.  Always  they  tantaliz- 
ingly  and  coolly  walked  back  into  the 
brush  without  hurry  amid  my  fusilade. 
Ye  gods!  Those  dreams  were  fore- 
runners of  the  fact. 
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Our  party  consisted  of  "Cax,"  a 
native  of  **Cow  Town,"  the  guide;  Mc, 
my  host;  Jerry,  the  painter;  and  myself. 
We  were  to  go  up  to  "Cax's"  home- 
stead in  the  vicinity  of  White  Moun- 
tain and  hunt  from  there.  The  first 
day,  of  course,  was  to  be  spent  packing 
in  and  getting  ready  for  the  hunt.  We 
had  no  elaborate  pack  outfits  but  pack 
sacks  were  quickly  improvised  by 
cutting  elongated  slits  in  each  side  and 
near  the  edge  of  a  number  of  gunny 
sacks.  Through  these  slits  we  thrust 
our  arms,  and  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  were  inclined  to  hang  low  and 
wobble  about  a  bit  they  made  very 
good  pack  outfits.  Into  these  we 
chucked  all  the  necessities  of  the  hunt 
and  of  housekeeping. 

A  Savage  Outfit 

The  battery  of  the  party  consisted 
mostly  of  Savage  rifles.  Savage  rifles 
had  got  started  in  that  county  and 
dominated.  "Cax"  had  the  first  Sav- 
age .30-30  that  had  ever  been  brought 
into  that  country,  which  he  swpre  by  as 
against  all  Newtons,  Rosses  or  any 
other  d gun  of  any  make  whatso- 
ever, and  forever  henceforth,  Amen. 
Bob  and  Jerry  the  painter  each  had 
duplicates  of  it.  Mc  had  a  new  Savage 
.25  H.  P.  and  I  had  the  only  Winchester 
in  the  crowd,  a  .30-30  carbine,  factory 
sights,  that  Mc  had  borrowed  for  me 
from  his  boss.  Besides  the  guns  we 
had  ammunition  enough  to  whip  Villa 
— and,  as  it  developed  later,  we  needed 
it  all. 

It  threatened  rain  as  it  does  more  or 
less  every  day  on  the  Oregon  coast, 
but  we  started  just  the  same,  for  no 
one  waits  on  rain  in  Oregon.  It 
developed  that  it  didn't,  as  it  was  early 
September  and  there  are  fewer  rains 
then  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

We  followed  up  the  course  of 
Flores  Creek  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
South  Fork  where  "Cax"  has  his 
homestead.  We  found  a  little  one- 
room  cabin,  about  ten  by  twelve,  made 
of  "shakes,"  with  a  fireplace  of  sticks 
and  mud  in  one  end.  The  bunks  were 
covered  with  ferns,  and  all  the  furniture 
including  the  table  and  even  the  floor 


was  made  of  the  inevitable  "shakes." 
These  are  boards  split  out  of  cedar 
logs  as  clap-boards  are  split  out  in  the 
South  and  East. 

Following  a  repast  of  green  string 
beans,  pork,  coflPee,  and  "dough  gods 
we  turned  in.  That  night  my  big 
gray  buck  came  again,  winked  his  eye, 
turned  his  back  to  me  with  a  haughty 
air,  and  walked  slowly  into  the  brush. 

The  next  morning  we  were  out 
bright  and  early  for  a  line  hunt 
through  the  woods.  That  is,  we 
formed  a  line,  50  to  100  yards  apart 
and  proceeded  through  the  woods  to 
see  if  we  couldn't  jump  something. 

After  hunting  unsuccessfully  a  while 
in  this  formation  we  sat  down  at  one  of 
those  rare  spots  in  the  Coast  Range 
big  woods  where  you  can  see  out  over 
a  considerable  expanse  of  country. 
Mc  and  "Cax"  told  of  previous  trips 
and  pointed  out  approximately  where 
they  had  killed  deer  upon  other 
occasions.  "See  those  big  rocks  over 
there?"  said  Mc.  "Well,  they  are  on 
Clark  and  I>wyer*s  ranch.  And  you 
see  that  big  open  pasture  up  there? 
That's  near  the  house." 

We  were  looking  through  a  pair  of 
field  glasses  and  it  was  well  that  I  gave 
heed  to  what  Mc  said.  The  ranch 
was  so  far  away  that  the  big  pasture 
looked  scarcely  larger  than  a  postage 
stamp  through  the  glasses.  The  rocks 
were  much  nearer. 

"Cax"  then  said  we  would  make 
one  more  drive  around  the  edge  of 
the  mountain  following  the  creek.  I 
was  next  to  the  right  end  of  the  line, 
Mc  was  on  the  right,  and  "Cax"> 
down  in  the  creek  bottom  where  some 
big  tracks  led  and  where  he  hoped  to 
jump  one.  y 

I  traveled  onward  for  a  long  time 
through  the  still  woods,  occasionally 
hearing  "Cax"  making  his  way 
through  the  brush  down  below  or  Mc 
above,  but  never  seeing  them  at  all. 
Just  a  faint  rustle  of  brush  then  all 
would  be  silence  again. 

Finally  I  came  to  a  deep  ravine 
that  branched  ofF  from  the  main 
creek.  Across  the  ravine  rose  a  tre- 
mendously steep  and  brushy  mountain. 
We  had  crossed  many  similar  but  shal- 
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lower  ravines.  I  doped  it  out  that 
"Cax"  would  continue  along  the 
main  creek  bottom,  and  after  waiting 
quite  a  while  I  crossed  this  ravine  and 
started  climbing  the  precipitous  side 
of  the  mountain  ahead,  holding  on  to 
the  ferns  and  brush  with  my  hands 
and  zig-zagging  upward. 

Presently  Mc  came  out  of  the  ferns 
across  the  ravine  at  a  spot  approxi- 
mating that  I  had  just  vacated.  We 
discussed  our  plan  of  campaign  briefly 
and  he  said  he  would  go  up  the  right 
side  of  the  ravine  and  I  should  eo  up 
the  left  and  we  would  meet  at  the  neaa. 
That  looked  easy  and  I  started  to  go 
on  to  the  top  of  my  mountain  and 
swing  around  west  to  the  head  of  the 
ravine. 

Before  starting  "Cax"  had  told  me 
of  a  bald  spot  on  the  other  side  of  a 
mountain  m  the  direction  I  was 
going.  I  wanted  to  get  my  glasses  on 
that  spot  for  deer.  Hence  I  bored 
upward  through  the  dense  shaded 
woods,  thick  ferns,  and  brush,  always 
thinking  the  next  five  minutes  would 
show  the  top  of  the  divide. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  was  climb- 
ing the  mountain  and  gradually  swing- 
ing around  to  the  west  to  keep  m 
touch  with  the  ravine  on  my  nght. 
JBut  at  last  when  I  stood  on  what 
appeared  to  be  the  top  there  was  no 
sharp  ridge  that  you  could  see  over,  but 
an  endless  flat-topped  mountain  as  far 
as  one  could  see  until  the  woods  shut 
oflF  the  view.  I  penetrated  into  this 
quite  a  way,  thinking  that  it  must 
soon  break  and  a  view  of  the  other  side 
be  revealed. 

Then  I  came  back  to  my  ravine  and 
swung  around  westward  and  north- 
ward until  at  twelve  o'clock  I  had  the 
sun  to  my  back.  I  called  for  Mc 
occasionally  but  no  Mc  answered.  I 
had  been  on  top  of  the  mountain  more 
than  an  hour,  but  never  once  did  I  see 
a  hole  in  the  woods  as  large  as  a  dollar 
that  you  could  see  out  of  with  the 
glasses. 

All  right  then,  I  thought,  Mc  and 
the  rest  have  gone  back  to  the  home- 
stead for  dinner  and  I  will  turn  into 
the  north  and  go  too.  I  would  surely 
hit  Flores  Creek  and  near  the  homestead 


on  what  I  thought  was  Flores  Creek 
was  a  bald  mountain  that  I  hoped  to 
see  with  the  glasses  as  soon  as  I  got 
where  I  could  see  anything.  I  hadn't 
been  able  to  see  anything  since  we 
looked  at  the  Clark  and  Dwyer  ranch 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  swung  into  the  north  with  the  sun 
on  my  back  (I  had  no  compass)  and 
immediately  ran  into  a  whole  nest  of 
little  creeks.  It  seemed  about  every 
half  mile  there  was  one,  down  the 
steep  sides  of  which  I  would  climb 
for  a  hundred  yards  and  then  up 
again.  I  hoped  against  hope  that  an 
openine  in  the  woods  would  appear  so 
I  could  spot  that  bald  mountam  with 
the  glass. 

Knew  He  Was  Lost 

I  had  crossed  four  or  five  creeks  going 
north  and  the  country  looked  stranger 
than  ever.  I  looked  at  my  watch.  It 
was  one  o'clock.  I  admitted  I  was 
lost.  I  had  suspected  it  for  an  hour 
past,  but  now  I  admitted  it,  even  to 
myself — considering  I  was  the  only  one 
present.  Before  that  I  had  thought 
of  the  kidding  I  would  get  from  the 
others  and  resolved  not  to  admit  it  to 
them,  even  if  I  was  temporarily  lost. 

Occasionally  I  stopped  and  nred  a 
signal  or  yelled,  but  no  answer  came. 
In  this  connection  a  funny  thine 
happened.  I  walked  up  to  one  of 
those  little  creek  gorges  and  yelled 
with  all  my  might,  not  expecting  any 
answer  of  any  kind.  Right  down 
below  me  along  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
but  out  of  si^t,  some  large  animal 
tore  out  through  the  brush  and  over 
the  stones,  leaving  a  trail  of  swiriing 
brush  and  a  miniature  landslide  of 
stones. 

It  was  a  big  buck,  I  guess,  whose 
noonday  slumbers  I  had  disturbed 
with  my  yelling.  No  doubt  he  thought 
some  new  and  unearthly  beast  of  prey 
was  in  immediate  pursuit  of  nim. 
At  any  other  time  it  would  have 
been  exceedingly  funny.  As  it  was, 
it  was  just  mildly  so. 

After  a  while  I  knew  I  was  coming 
out  on  a  point.  The  trees  began  to 
thin  out  and  blue  sky  appeared.  I  man- 
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aged  to  find  a  small  opening  through 
wnich  I  could  see  several  strange 
mountains,  but  not  one  that  I  knew. 
But  over  beyond  was  a  mountain  that 
looked  as  though  it  would  give  a  good 
view.  Through  the  glasses  it  looked 
bald.  Before  that  day  was  over 
I  learned  to  recognize  those  bald 
mountains  as  being  covered  with  ferns 
higher  than  a  man's  head  and  often 
with  small  timber  growth.  But  they 
were  much  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
the  dense  timbered  ones.  None  of 
these  was  my  bald  mountain,  but  I 
hoped  by  climbing  some  of  them  I 
would  be  able  to  see  something  I  knew. 
If  I  could  spot  the  bald  knob  that  I  was 
looking  for  I  could  soon  go  to  it,  no 
matter  what  the  terrain. 

I  climbed  down  into  a  kind  of  valley 
and  crossed  three  creeks  in  doing  so; 
one  of  them  a  big  one.  I  thought 
perhaps  that  might  be  the  main  Flores 
Creek.  After  crossing  the  big  creek 
I  climbed  out  of  the  heavy  timber  to 
the  top  of  a  fern  covered  mountain. 
Surely  now  in  a  few  minutes  I  should 
be  able  to  see  the  whole  countryside. 
Not  so.  Once  on  top  I  could  see  about 
ten  feet  i/i  every  direction.  There 
was  a  growth  of  small  timber  about  two 
to  four  inches  through  on  top  and  there 
was  no  view.  I  experienced  a  sense 
of  sharp  and  sudden  disappointment. 

Then  I  found  a  fallen  eiant  of  the 
fire-killed  forest  that  had  left  a  splin- 
tered stump.  I  climbed  this  stump 
to  a  point  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  From  it  I  could  see  out 
through  a  hole  not  larger  than  a  man's 
hat,  in  one  direction  only.  But  over 
there  in  the  distance  like  a  green 
postage  stamp  was  the  Clark  &  Dwyer 
pasture. 

I  went  down  into  the  creek  bottom 
again  and  waded  a  number  of  streams 
and  the  main  creek  several  times.  I 
couldn't  untangle  the  puzzle.  I  knew 
that  by  following  the  flowing  water  I 
would  come  out  somewhere  on  the 
coast,  but  I  wanted  to  save  the  boys 
as  much  trouble  as  I  could,  as  I  knew 
they  would  be  out  hunting  me  if  I 
didn't  turn  up  that  night.  Perhaps 
they  were  even  out  now.  I  listened 
but  could  hear  no  guns.    No  answer 


came  to  my  own  signals.  The  sun 
continued  to  shine  beautifully. 

Every  time  I  crossed  a  creek  I  left  a 
stick  pointing  in  the  general  direction 
in  which  I  was  TOing  and  also  broke 
down  limbs  and  small  bushes  and 
pointed  them  along  the  trail  for 
tracers.  At  last  I  decided  to  make 
direct  for  Clark  &  Dwyer's  and  to 
waste  no  further  time  nor  take  any 
chances.  It  was  a  very  long  way  to 
Clark  &  Dwyer's,  but  it  was  the 
surest  if  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
pasture  entirely  on  the  way  there. 

So  I  took  a  cartridge  and  wrote  on  a 
large  rock  in  the  creek  bed  my  hour 
ana  minute  of  departure  and  where  I 
was  tr)ring  to  go.  The  bullet  was  worn 
off  down  to  the  metal  patch,  but  I 
saved  it  for  a  simal  shot.  Having 
written  this,  I  climoed  out  of  the  creek 
and  to  the  top  of  a  large  rock,  fired 
another  signal,  and,  when  there  was  no 
answer,  lit  out  hot  foot  for  Clark  & 
Dwyer's. 

Paihs  That  Led  Nowhere 

I  was  traveling  south  and  east  now, 
and  after  a  while  I  came  into  a  cattle 
range.  From  this  I  supposed  I  must 
be  on  the  ranch.  I  tned  to  follow 
cow-paths  in  lieu  of«  bucking  the  fern 
jungle  higher  than  my  head  but  the 
cow-paths  always  led  down  to  the 
creek.  Not  for  long  would  one  go  in 
the  direction  of  the  ranch,  or  where 
the  ranch  ought  to  be  if  I  had  not  lost 
it  by  this  time. 

Always  the  paths  led  to  the  im- 

fertetrable  jungle  of  the  creek  bottom, 
tried  them  again  and  again.  They 
afforded  good  footing  as  the  afternoon 
was  rapidly  slipping  away. 

Again  and  again  I  was  forced  to 
abandon  them  after  following  them  a 
short  distance,  and  buck  the  ferns  in 
order  to  even  go  in  the  direction  I 
wanted  to  go.  I  crossed  that  creek  I 
don't  know  how  many  times,  and 
waded  along  its  bed  only  to  be  forced 
out  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  rocks 
or  by  deep  water.  Then  I  would  climb 
out  to  the  fern  onenings  above  until 
another  path  lurea  me  to  the  bottoqa 
of  the  gorge  again. 
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I  began  to  see  cattle  and  the  paths 
got  more  numerous.  The  big  rocks  I 
had  seen  in  the  morning  were  now 
near  at  hand.  I  climbed  to  the  top  of 
one,  perhaps  forty  feet  high  and  the 
size  of  an  average  dwelling  house.  I 
knew  it  was  one  of  the  rocks  of  the 
morning.  From  its  top  I  spied  the 
bam  of  the  ranch,  still  a  long  way  ofF. 
I  fired  another  signal,  got  down,  and 
proceeded  on  my  way.  I  waded  the 
main  creek  and  tributary  creeks  per- 
haps a  dozen  times  more. 

Even  after  I  thought  I  was  there  I 
found  myself  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
creek  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
house.  I  crossed  the  deep,  dark  ravine 
once  more,  bored  through  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  of  brush  and  came  out 
at  the  bam.  A  road  led  down  to  the 
house  about  two  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. 

Signs  cf  Frost 

I  found  the  family  with  visitors  on 
the  porch.  I  went  up  and  told  them 
simply  that  I  was  lost  and  where  I 
wanted  to  go.  I  was  not  received 
with  any  very  ^reat  warmth  by  an  old 
woman  who  did  most  of  the  talking. 
(It  developed  later  that  she  suspected 
me  of  hunting  on  the  ranch.)  But  I 
was  given  directions  as  to  how  to  get 
back  to  the  country  I  had  now  gotten 
entirely  out  of. 

The  sun  was  not  more  than  two 
hours  high  but  I  was  not  invited  to 
sit  down  and  rest,  much  less  to  stay  all 
night.  But  the  old  woman  told  me  to 
foUow  a  road  leading  from  the  ranch 
and  I  would  find  another  house  in  five 
or  six  miles,  and  parties  there  could 
show  me  how  to  proceed  farther — and 
that  anyhow  I  couldn't  miss  it. 

I  set  out  again  and  fairly  burned  the 
road  under  my  feet.  I  kept  one  eye 
on  the  sun  now  approaching  the 
mountain  tops  to  the  west.  I  wanted 
to  make  the  next  house  and  get 
information,  and  arrive  at  the  home- 
stead that  night  if  possible,  and  thus 
relieve  the  boys'  feelings.  It  was 
not  to  be. 

At  last  I  came  to  the  house.  It  was 
empty.    The  sun  went  down  behind 


the  mountains  and  the  gloom  of  the 
forest  stole  over  the  road.  A  grouse 
flew  off  through  the  woods  with  a 
startling  roar  of  wings.  A  little  later 
I  came  to  a  place  where  there  had  been 
a  camp.  A  half  loaf  of  bread,  well 
soaked  with  rain  and  dew  remained. 
I  confiscated  the  solid  portion,  after 
whittling  off  the  soaked  and  mouldy 
outside.  If  I  slept  in  the  woods  1 
should  at  least  have  something  to  keep 
up  my  strength  for  the  morrow. 

It  was  very  rapidly  growing  dark 
and  the  fog  was  coming  down  over 
the  mountains.  I  walked  as  the 
Yankees  did  from  Bull  Run.  Won- 
derful and  deserving  great  praise  are 
tennis  shoes  when  a  man  is  lost.  I 
don't  know  when  I  ever  traveled  with 
such  sustained  speed.  I  did  not  know 
where  this  trail-like  road  led,  and  I 
was  constantly  fearful  of  its  petering 
out,  but  I  would  not  leave  it  at  that 
time  of  night. 

At  last  I  came  to  a  small  mountain 
pasture  with  a  horse  in  it.  "Hal 
Here  is  a  house,"  said  I.  It  was  an 
abortive  hope.  There  was  none.  The 
horse  came  running  to  me  as  if  he  were 
as  anxious  to  see  some  one  as  I  was. 
About  a  mile  beyond  the  horse  pasture 
I  came  to  a  house.  No  one  was  at 
home  and  the  doors  and  windows  were 
shut.  But  there  was  a  garden  and 
turnips  and  radishes  were  growing  in 
it.  I  had  better  than  a  quarter  loaf 
of  bread.  "This  isn't  half  bad," 
thought  I. 

I  was  preparing  to  get  into  the 
house  if  possible  without  breaking 
anything  when  an  old  man  loomed  up 
out  of  the  growing  dark,  driving  two 
cows  out  of  the  woods.  He  did  not 
see  me  until  I  stepped  out  and  spoke 
to  him.  I  told  him  my  plight  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  place  f  jr  me 
to  sleep  that  night. 

"Yes,  he  would  fix  me  up  somehow." 

He  was  very  old  and  very  poor. 
That  is,  he  was  land  poor.  He  owned 
quite  a  bit  of  land  and  was  trying  to 
sell  some  of  it  but  could  not.  He  said 
he  guessed  if  it  wasn't  for  his  two 
cows  he  would  starve  to  death.  He 
went  puttering  about  in  the  dark 
getting  supper.    Supper  consisted  of 
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a  piece  of  bread  and  a  bowl  of  milk. 
There  wai  no  light.  With  his  bread 
and  mine  we  had  a  light  repast. 

After  supper  he  got  some  old  com- 
forters and  took  them  down  to  the 
little  shed  that  served  as  a  bam. 
There  in  the  sweet  mountain  hay  I 
slept  like  a  king,  for  I  was  back 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  home- 
stead and  would  go  home  tomorrow. 
The  homestead  was  across  a  terrible 
mountain  wilderness  and  across  the 
main  Flores  Creek.  It  rained  a  little 
during  the  night  and  in  the  morning  a 
dense  white  fog  covered  the  mountams 
until  nine  o'clock. 

I  went  to  breakfast  about  eight  for 
there  was  no  use  to  go  out  in  that  fog. 
Breakfast  consisted  of  fried  potatoes 
and  coffee.  I  was  erateful  indeed  to 
get  that)  but  I  wondered  how  the  old 
man  got  along  on  it.  I  know  that  he 
rustled  around  quite  a  bit  to  fix  up  for 
me,  for  he  had  to  delve  about  a  long 
time  to  find  a  little  sugar  he  had  in  a 
small  paper  sack  for  the  cofFee.  I  am 
morallv  sure  that  when  he  was  alone 
he  didn't  have  even  sugar  for  the 
coflFee.  And  he  owns  several  hundred 
acres  of  land,  320  in  the  one  tract 
where  he  lives. 

As  soon  as  the  fog  began  to  break 
up  I  started  to  find  the  cabins  on  the 
way  to  the  homestead  that  the  old 
man  had  told  me  about.  I  wanted  to 
get  home  now  as  soon  as  possible  or 
the  boys  would  have  the  whole  town 
out  after  me. 

I  proceeded  from  one  cabin  to 
another  and  the  morning  came  oflF 
pretty  near  as  scheduled.  On  the  last 
leg  of  my  journey  a  settler  said:  "I 
will  not  send  you,  I  will  go 'with  you. 
If  you  missed  that  clearing  a  hundred 
yards  you'd  be  as  badly  lost  as  ever." 
And  it  was  the  truth. 

We  arrived  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  to  find  Jerry  the  painter 
keeping  camp  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
boys  out  hunting  me.  Also,  as  I  had 
feared,  two  of  the  boys  had  carried 
word  in  to  town  the  night  before  and 
there  were  some  from  town  who  had 
come  to  join  in  the  search.  They  had 
fired  enough  shots  to  make  a  Mexican 
revolution  and  I  had  not  heard  a  one 


of  them.  Neither  had  they  heard 
mine,  so  poorlv  does  sound  travel  in 
the  dense  woods. 

We  pinned  a  paper  on  the  house 
stating  I  was  safe  and  then  went  out 
"to  call  in  the  boys."  We  went  out  to 
a  big  wide  canyon  and  fired  our  signal, 
the  shots  reverberating  through  miles 
and  miles  of  canyons  and  side  canyons. 
We  waited,  scarce  daring  to  breathe. 
Far  away  faint  shots  answered.  After 
a  while,  guided  by  more  shots,  the 
bovs  came  straggling  in. 

All's  well  that  ends  well";  and,  as 
the  boys  from  town  would  report  my 
being  found  to  the  townspeople  on 
their    return,    the    thoughts    of   our 

Earty  faintly  turned  back  to  deer 
unting.  I  say  "faintly"  advisedly 
because  no  one  had  any  very  vi/^orous 
faith  in  a  deer  being  left  in  that  imme- 
diate vicinity  after  all  that  bombard- 
ment. No  respectable  and  self-re- 
specting deer  could  be  expected  to  stay 
in  a  country  like  that,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  five-point  buck. 

Didn't  Mean  to  Hunt 

But  just  there  we  were  wrong. 
There  was  a  fool  deer  in  the  woods 
and  his  size  and  age  didn't  seem  to 
help  his  wisdom  a  bit.  He  was  a 
fatalist  deer  such  as  would  have  done 
the  heart  of  the  Prophet  gck>d  to  see. 
But  that's  getting  ahead  of  the  story. 

Our  council  of  war  that  evening 
decided  that  it  would  be  entirely  use- 
less to  hunt  an3rwhere  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  for  several  days  at  least,  and 
that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  would 
be  to  pack  over  to  White  Mountain 
and  hunt  it.  We  didn't  count  on  doing 
much  but  packing  over  the  next  day, 
but  fate  seemed  to  hold  our  expedition 
in  its  hand,  and  while  we  proposed,  it 
disposed. 

Next  morning  we  did  not  make  an 
earlv  start,  but  leisurely  got  breakfast, 
loaded  the  packs,  and  started.  We 
circuited  and  zig-zagged  so  much 
that  when  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock 
we  were  only  about  a  mile  from  the 
homestead  on  a  direct  line. 

First  we  scared  up  a  bunch  of 
grouse   which    scattered    oflF  through 
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the  woods  and  Mc,  Jerry  and  I  went 
after  them.  I  followed  the  back  trail 
and  did  not  leave  it  far  after  my 
experience  of  the  day  before.  When  1 
couldn't  find  my  grouse  that  had 
flown  in  that  direction  I  returned. 
Terry  was  waiting  but  Mc  was  gone. 
We  waited  a  long  time,  pemaps 
fifteen  minutes,  and  no  Mc  came. 
"Cax''  had  gone  on  ahead  along  a 
little  trail  we  were  to  follow  to  look 
into  a  little  mountain  pocket  he 
knew  about. 

We  feared  our  party  was  going  to 
be  split  up  again,  so  after  waiting  a 
few  more  minutes  for  Mc,  Jerry  said 
we'd  better  call  him.  I  called.  Nq 
answer.  I  called  again  a  little  louder. 
Stillness  as  of  the  grave  over  the 
mountains.  Then  I  gave  vent  to  a 
who — ee — ee — e  that  echoed  through 
the  canyons  and  mountains  and  re- 
verberated back  and  forth  between 
the  hills. 

A  single  shot  sounded  from  the 
trail  two  or  three  hundred  vards 
ahead.  All  was  silent  again.  *  Cax* 
has  got  a  grouse,"  said  I;  "some  went 
down  that  way." 

"Guess  so,"  said  Jerry.  "Wish 
Mc  would  come  on." 

Then  the  skirmish  fire  broke  forth 
from  "Cax's"  venerable  Savage  in 
spiteful  twos  and  threes  with  intervals 
between  them.  Mc  came  loping  forth 
from  the  woods.  "It*§  a  aeen  It's 
a  deer  I"  said  we  all,  and  ran  down  the 
trail  in  the  direction  of  the  firing.  I 
had  started  my  second  deer  in  two  days 
with  my  voice,  this  one  even  while 
"Cax"  was  watching  him. 

We  had  little  hope  of  getting  there 
in  time  to  see  any  of  the  action,  and 
before  we  were  half  way  there  the 
firing  died  out  and  we  felt  that  this 
was  as  we  expected — but  it  wasn't. 
Fate  sat  firmly  in  the  seat  of  his 
chariot,  drove  with  both  hands,  and 
grinned  at  human  calculation. 

We  came  up  over  a  salal  covered 
ridge,  and  around  a  turn  in  the  faint  trail 
was  "Cax"  peering  down  into  a  round 
pocket  in  the  mountains.  This  pocket 
contained  an  acre  or  two  and  was 
covered  with  high  salal  brush,  fallen 
logs,  and   small  trees  in   places.    It 


was  about  125  yards  almost  straight 
down. 

"Cax,"  coolly  and  without  emotion 
informed  us  that  he  hit  him,  and  that 
he  was  down  in  there  yet,  but  he 
didn't  know  what  his  state  of  health 
was.  He  said  he  and  Mc  would 
climb  down  into  the  pocket  while 
Jerry  and  I  commanded  it  from  above 
with  our  rifles. 

They  slid  off  down  the  mountain 
and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  A  fierce 
white  light  beat  down  on  the  bare 
salal  ridge  and  not  a  sign  of  life  was 
to  be  seen  anywhere.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  breeze  nor  any  movement 
and  the  mountains,  bare  ridge,^  and 
pocket  reminded  me  of  the  "painted 
ship  on  a  painted  ocean." 

J  diligently  searched  the  pocket 
with  the  glasses  but  no  deer  nor  any- 
thing else  could  I  see  among  the 
bleached  fallen  logs  and  small  ever- 
greens of  the  bottom. 

The  Deer  Was  Tired  of  Life 

When  Mc  and  "Cax"  were  half 
way  down  the  firing  broke  out  again. 
I  looked  and  saw  the  deer-^aw  him 
:o  down.    And  what  else  did  I  see? 

ight  near  him  was  a  monster  gray 
buck.  Was  I  "seeing  things?"  None 
of  the  party  so  far  had  seen  this  fellow. 
He  was  standing  still  near  the  wounded 
deer  when  I  first  saw  him  through  the 
glasses,  but  by  the  time  I  could  show 
him  to  Jerry  he  had  started  to  walk 
deliberately  off  into  the  brush. 

Jerry  and  I  opened  on  him.  He 
never  betrayed  the  least  excitement 
or  broke  his  walk,  but  stepping  gin- 
gerly over  and  between  the  logs,  he 
moved  with  a  dignified  air  to  the 
edge  of  the  brush  and  disappeared 
into  it.  Ye  gods  I  The  buck  of  my 
dreams  I 

Mc  and  "Cax"  wondered  what  all 
the  bombardment  was  about,  consid- 
ering the  first  buck  was  down.  They 
thought  we  were  shooting  at  their 
deer,  and  Mc  only  woke  up  in  time  to 
see  the  big  gray  fellow  disappear  into 
the  brush  and  get  off  a  hasty  snap  shot 
at  him.  •         ^ 

If  any  one  ever  felt  like  tearing  his 
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hair  and  giving  vent  to  futile  wrath 
I  did  at  that  time.  Now  I  fully 
understood — understood  the  meaning 
of  that  bi£  gray  buck  that  had  been 
intruding  himself  derisively  into  my 
dreams.  Just  as  I  had  seen  him  in 
the  vision  he  walked  ofF  with  a  snob- 
bish and  hateful  air  with  his  back  to 
me.  Oh  I  If  it  would  only  do  any 
food  to  swear! 

We  bellowed  down  to  "Cax":  "Did 
ye  see  it?"  They  had,  or  at  least  Mc 
had.  They  left  the  dead  deer  lie  and 
went  into  the  dense  brushy  ravine 
where  the  big  fellow  had  disappeared. 
"Cax"  thought  they  might  track  him 
in  there  and  get  a  shot.  No  deer  in 
the  first  reader  of  his  education  should 
let  a  man  see  him  in  that  jungle. 
But  this  fellow  was  a  patriarch  who 
had  theories  of  his  own  about  hunters, 
as  he  plainly  showed  us.  He  acted 
more  like  a  domestic  cow  than  a  wild 
deer. 

I  clambered  around  the  slope  of  the 
pocket  up  toward  the  head  of  the 
ravine  where  I  got  up  on  a  big  log. 
From  here  I  could  cover  perhaps 
twenty-five  yards  in  front  of  me  with 
the  nfle.  I  thought  if  they  started 
him  he  mifi;ht,  one  chance  in  ten, 
follow  up  through  the  brush  on  my 
side  of  tne  ravine,  where  if  he  came 
into  the  apace  I  could  see  I  might  get 
a  shot.  But  that  was  not  a  sufficiently 
idiotic  way  to  get  killed  to  suit  that 
deer.    That  was  the  reasonable  chance. 

I  was  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  other  boys  down  in  the  pocket. 
Jerry  was  tired,  bein^  older  than  the 
rest  of  us,  and  had  slid  down  into  the 
pocket  with  the  other  boys.  When 
they  went  into  the  brush  Jerry  found 
a  nice  comfy  place  and  sat  down  in 
the  sun  not  very  far  from  the  dead 
deer. 

So  far  our  buck  of  the  charmed  life 
and  no  manners  had  not  had  a  hair  on 
his  elegant  hide  touched.  He  could 
have  gone  clear  to  Edson  Butte,  and 
time  enough  had  elapsed  and  shoot- 
ing enough  had  been  done  for  him 
to  have  been  a  mile  away.  In- 
stead, he  wasn't  over  thirty  yards 
inside  the  screen  of  brush,  and  I  was 
much  too  far  up  the  mountain  for  the 


following  maneuvers  to  come  into  my 
district  at  all.  As  I  said,  I  was  only 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  where 
this  deer  was  first  started  and  less 
than  that  from  where  he  entered  the 
brush. 

The  whole  action  took  place  on 
about  two  acres  of  ground,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  half  an  hour  had  elapsed 
since  "Cax"  opened  the  battle. 

Mc  and  "Cax"  entered  the  brush 
and  a  long  silence  ensued.  There 
were  two  or  three  false  alarms  but 
nothing  happened.  Things  were  even 
as  they  haa  been  while  we  were  gazins 
down  into  the  pocket.  The  painted 
mountains  were  wrapped  in  aosolute 
silence  and  the  sun  shone  down  hot  as 
eleven  o'clock  approached. 

Then  it  seems  that  "Cax"  in  probine 
about  got  above  him  and  stumbled 
onto  him.  Mc  was  about  fifty  yards 
below.  The  deer  ran  down  and  almost 
ran  oyer  Mc,  although  he  could  have 
gone  in  most  any  other  direction  he 
chose.  At  about  ten  yards  he  saw 
Mc  in  his  way  and  wheeled  sharp 
around.  Mc,  as  much  surprised  as 
was  the  buck,  let  go  promiscuously 
with  the  .25  H.  P.  and  caught  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  ham  as  he  turned. 

Then  he  ran  out  into  the  little 
clearing  and  tried  to  run  over  Jerry 
also.  Jerry  had  no  desire  to  be  run 
over;  m^  fact,  he  was  peacefully  en- 
joying himself,  and  showed  his  resent- 
ment by  emptying  his  magazine  into 
the  buck,  every  shot  of  which  must 
have  told.  The  big  fellow  went  down 
for  the  count  right  there,  and  he  looked 
like  a  very  much  shot  up  battle 
cruiser  beached  after  an  action.  But 
he  had  a  magnificent  head  that  carried 
five  points. 

We  carried  him  and  the  smaller 
deer  in;  fried,  stewed,  roasted  them, 
and  then  made  jerky  out  of  what  was 
left.  The  big  fellow  was  in  splendid 
condition.  It  served  him  right  for 
being  out  there  in  the  open  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  day  after 
a  man  had  been  lost  and  the  whole 
country  had  resounded  to  rifle  firing 
in  the  search  for  him.  Served  him 
right.  But  it  couldn't  happen  again 
in  a  thousand  years, 
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Light  Out  of  Darkness 

By  Frederick  L.  Coe 

It  was  a  Luminous  Bait  at  Night  That 
Got  the  Bass  Where  There  Weren't  Any 


I  WAS  never  one  of  those  who  say 
that  life  is  without  thrills.  No 
indeed,  I  have  hunted  and  fished  too 
long  for  that — even  fishing  for  min- 
nows with  a  bent  pin  can  give  me  that 
indescribable  sensation  all  fishermen 
know.  But  I  had  a  brand  new  one  a 
while  ago. 

Ever  trv  night-fishing?  I  don't 
mean  bull-heading,  though  let  me  tell 
you  that's  no  sport  to  be  scorned; 
many  are  the  good  nights'  fishing  I've 
had  with  my  brother  m  the  long  past 
days  of  our  youth,  out  after  bull-heads. 
What  I  mean  is  bait  casting  with  a 
luminous  bait. 

The  idea  was  a  new  one  to  me, 
that  is  as  a  practical  thing.  Though 
I  had  read  about  It  in  tne  sporting 
magazines,  yet  I  never  gave  it  a 
thought  other  than  to  wonder  idly 
how  It  would  go.  That  was  the  extent 
of  my  interest  in  it. 

I  had  a  hard  enough  job  as  it  was, 
holding  myself  in  until  the  Fourth 
when  Dan  and  I  were  due  to  start  on 
our  trip  to  Uncas  Lake.  We  had 
planned  and  replanned  all  details — 
what's  the  use  of  going  if  you  can't 
have  the  fun  of  workine  it  up  ahead  of 
time? — and  had  it  all  down  to  a  T  as 
to  tackle,  places  to  try,  etc.,  that  is, 
all  except  our  never  ending  discussion 
regarding  the  relative  ments  of  craw- 
fisn  or  frogs  as  bait  for  bass. 

Then,  only  a  few  days  before  the 
great  event  what  did  he  do  but  bring 
trouble^  into  the  house  by  proudly 
exhibiting  a  luminous  bait  for  night 
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fishing.  I  took  one  look  at  the  ugly, 
nightmare-like  creature  and  said  things. 
Dan  lit  his  pipe  and  sat  watching  the 
smoke  curl  up  and  gradually  disappear 
in  the  lace  curtains — ^his  wife  and  my 
sister  having  long  ago  given  up  her 
hopeless  battle  of  trying  to  make  us 
smoke  in  the  kitchen — and  waited. 
When  the  storm  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided he  said  calmly: 

"Yes,  Tom,  shes  a  dandy;  these 
for'ard  planes  run  her  down  just  under 
the  surface  while  the  side  ones  give  a 
wiggle  like  a  scared  minnow.  Why, 
the  bass  will  tumble  over  themselves 
to  get  at  it."  And  to  prove  it  to  me 
he  proceeded  to  fill  up  the* bath  tub 
and  try  it  out  then  and  there. 

It  must  have  looked  funny  to^  Bess, 
and  I  for  one  didn't  blame  ner  in  the 
least  when  she  remarked  that  she  was 
sorry  little  Bob  was  asleep  or  she'd 
have  him  in  to  play  with  us.  But  the 
sarcasm  was  lost;  we  were  beyond 
common  things;  we  were  even  as 
though  already  fishing.  The  queer 
part  of  it  was  the  fact  that  I  began  to 
gA  enthusiastic  concerning  the  idea 
myself,  even  to  the  extent  of  trying  it 
and  managing  to  get  a  certain  kick  out 
of  it  which  was  more  than  lifelike. 
Thus  I  proved  my  indifference. 

At  last  came  the  start.  The  car 
was  carefully  loaded  as  to  thrice 
checked  fishing  tackle,  also  there  were 
other  unimportant  things  such  as  gas, 
oil,  and  spare  tires.  Then  we  were 
off.  The  sixty-odd  mile  trip  was 
made  in — well,  a  six-cylinder  roadster 
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with  more  power^  than  should  be 
allowed  in  a  car  driven  by  one  fishing 
enthusiast  in  a  hurry  and  spurred  on 
by  another  even  more  so  can  move, 
especially  in  the  wee,  small  hours  of 
the  morning  before  the  open  season 
commences.  I  am  here  referring  to 
the  thrifty  Connecticut  constable  on 
the  watch  for  speeders  so  as  to  earn — 
or  get — his  living. 

But  early  as  we  were,  there  was  a 
boat  out  on  the  lake  and  we  recognized 
old  Mr.  Easterbrook,  spry  for  all  his 
seventy-three  years,  anchored  on  the 
Middle  Grounds  getting  a  mess  of 
perch.  In  answer  to  our  hail  he 
rowed  over  to  us  and  we  **met  up." 

H<ype  Eternal 

Naturally  our  first  inquiry  was  as 
to  how  the  bass  were  biting.  We 
found  to  our  dismay  that  they  weren't, 
not  one  having  been' landed  H)r  several 
days.  Nor  could  he,  wise  as  he  was  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  lake  acquired  by 
a  half  century  of  association  with  it, 
give  any  reason. 

**They  jest  ain't  bitin';  that's  all 
thar  be  tew  it." 

But  we,  with  that  boundless  enthu- 
siasm of  all  true  fishermen,  made  light 
of  his  forebodings  and  insisted  that  it 
was  merely  because  no  one  knew  how  to 
fish  or  else  the  bass  were  waiting  for  us. 

The  following  hours  rather  toned 
down  our  conceit.  The  bass  wer6 
presumably  still  in  the  lake  though 
might  as  well  have  been  in  the  trenches 
for  all  the  good  it  did  us.  Not  one 
did  we  get  though  we  tried  every 
location  and  all  varieties  of  bait. 
Perch,  pickerel,  and  bull-heads  we 
caught  in  profusion,  even  one  huge 
sunhsh  that  I  got  on  a  Red  Ibis  and 
fought  for  some  time  under  the  im- 

fression  that  it  was  a  real  fish.    Then 
made  a  few  remarks  suitable  to  the 
occasion. 

We  were  a  rather  discouraged  crew 
when  at  last  we  pulled  back  to  the 
camp,  but  there  we  found  such  a 
supper  as  would  have  taken  the 
grouch  out  of  the  Kaiser  after  his 
missed  dinner  engagement  in  Paris. 
Pop  had  perch,  bacon,  fried  potatoes, 


fresh  com  bread,  and  coffee  ready  for 
us.  All  thoughts  of  our  unsuccessful 
day  were  as  dim  visions  of  a  past  long 
foM;otten.    We  ate.     Then  we  talked. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
Dan  had  to  exhibit  his  new  luminous 
bait.  To  my  surprise — and  disap- 
pointment— Pop  didn't  appear  to, be 
either  surprised  or  sarcastic.  As  he 
put  it: — 

*'Waal,  course  I  ain't  never  seed  one 
of  *em  a-fore  er  don't  know  nuthin' 
consamin'  them  thar  night  baits,  but 
I  be  tew  old  at  fishin'  t'  be  s'prised  at 
anythin'.  I've  seed  contraptions  what 
I  called  dum  foolishness  turn  out  right 
well;  an'  sensible  things  contr'ywise. 
Why  don't  ye  try  it?  Ye've  got  a 
powerful  good  chanct  right  now. ' 

That  settled  it.  Dan  and  I  started 
out.  We  used  the  canoe  this  time,  I 
paddled  and  sat  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful  while  he  was  in  the  bow  with 
the  pole. 

It  was  a  wonderful  night,  too  early 
yet  for  the  moon  to  be  up  and  the 
darkness  under  the  trees  close  to 
shore  was  absolute.  Not  a  breath  of 
air  was  stirring  and  the  night  sounds, 
always  so  full  of  mystery,  seemed  more 
fascinating  than  ever.  At  one  place 
near  where  a  brook  emptied  into  the 
lake  we  heard  a  trampling  in  the 
underbrush  and  as  the  canoe  drifted 
silently  inshore  we  made  out  the 
vague  forms  of  three  deer  as  they 
filed  down  to  drink.  But  suddenly 
they  bounded  away,  disappearing  like 
ghosts. 

Soon  we  reached  our  chosen  position 
outside  a  bank  of  weeds  fringing  a  sub- 
merged ledge  which  dropped  off  into 
deep  water,  one  of  the  best  bass 
grounds  in  the  lake.  Here  I  held  the 
canoe  well  out  while  Dan  started  in 
with  his  night  fishing. 

His  first  cast  was  not  a  success. 
That  is  putting  it  very  conservatively. 
The  reel  back-lashed  with  the  usual 
results  as  to  the  line  and  there  in  the 
darkness  it  was  one  fine  time  getting 
it  untangled.  We  would  never  have 
succeeded  but  for  the  timely  aid 
aflForded  by  a  little  pocket  flash-light. 
Then  another  cast,  this  time  a  good 
one,  and  we  anxiously  watched  as  it 
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was  reeled  in>  the  bait  turning  and^ 
twisting  with  all  the  time  that  weird 
luminosity  coming  from  it. 

Again  out  whirred  the  plug  to  fall 
close  to  the  lilv  pads,  but  this  time 
Dan  had  hardly  commenced  to  reel 
in  when  there  was  a  heavy  splash  and 
the  reel  began  the  Song  of  the  Fish  so 
beloved  by  every  fisherman.  We  were 
right  at  home  then,  both  of  us  old 
hands  at  the  game,  Dan  playing  the 
fish  in  true  scientific  style  while  I 
kept  the  canoe  right  for  him.  The  fish 
soon  commenced  to  tire,  was  brought 
to  the  net  and  into  the  canoe,  there  to 
flop  around  until  mercifully  rapped  on 
the  head  with  the  hickory  *' persuader". 

Dan  didn't  say  anything;  neither 
did  I.  After  carefully  examining  the 
bait  to  see  that  it  was  in  proper  con- 
dition, he  handed  me  the  rod  and^ 
took  the  paddle,  that  being  one  of  our 
unwritten  laws  when  fishing  with  one 
rod.  Then  commenced  the  fun,  al- 
though that  word  far  from  expresses  it. 

I  will  say  as  a  starter  that  I  had 
never  tried  bait-casting.  That  ex- 
plains, yea,  these  many  things  about 
to  be  told.    I  caught  the  plug  on  every 

fortion  of  the  canoe,  Dan,  and  myself: 
tangled  the  line:  I  back-lashed  the 
reel:  fall  but  tipped  the  canoe  over  a 
dozen  times;  I  made  a  new  hi^h  water 
mark  as  to  profanity,  theoretical  and 
applied:  but — I  got  my  fish. 

As  the  above  mentioned  things — 
and  others — ^were  happening  to  me  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  succeed 
no  matter  now  long  it  took.  Let  that 
diabolical  thing  of  wood,  lacquer,  and 
concentrated  devilishness,  particularly 
evinced  by  the  leer  in  its  wicked  eyes, 
get  the  best  of  me?    Not  much! 

Then  without  warning  came  the 
long  delayed  cast,  one  with  not  a  bit 
of  back-lash,  the  plug  shooting  out  in 
a  true  flight  and  settling  gently  into 
the  water.  As  I  started  to  reel  it  back  * 
it  flashed  and  darted  about  like  a 
thing  alive.  Nor  did  I  have  long  to  wait. 
A  whirlwind  rush,  a  ^reat  swirl  and  I 
struck  instinctively,  though  little  need 
for  that  as  the  gang  of  hooks  had 
found  a  firm  hold.  The  battle  was  on. 

Someone  once  said  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.    Maybe 


not,  but  this  was  mighty  close  to  it, — 
a  dark  night,  a  tippy  canoe,  and  a  very 
determined  and  muscular  fish  on  the 
other  end  of  about  a  hundred  feet  of 
line,  one  that  yearned  to  be  free  from 
that  stinging  something  in  its  mouth 
which  would  not  let  go  no  matter  how 
much  he  rushed  or  leaped. 

That  is  a  sensation  all  in  itself,  a 
fish  jumping  at  night.  It  seems  to 
break  water  with  a  noise  like  a  four- 
point-seven  shell  and  is  so  vaguely 
seen  as  to  make  you  wonder  if  indeed 
it  isn't  a  creature  of  imagination — 
unless  you  have  the  rod,  in  which 
case  you  are  very  certain  that  it's  real. 

The  fight  must  have  lasted  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour,  a  time  packed  full 
of  thrills  and  excitement  as  the  bass 
rushed  and  broke  water  time  after 
time.  It  tried  all  the  usual  tricks,  such 
as  hunting  for  anchor  ropes  to  tangle 
the  line  on  and  sulking  in  the  depths, 
to  new  ones  of  darting  under  the  canoe 
and  then  shooting  out  of  water  on  the 
other  side — once  he  miscalculated  and 
bumped  his  head  against  the  bottom 
with  a  resounding  thump. 

But  no  fish,  not  even  a  bass,  game 
as  he  is  to  the  last  ounce  of  strength, 
can  keep  up  such  a  struggle;  gradually 
he  tired  and  was  brought  to  the  canoe. 
Even  at  the  last  he  tried  his  valiant 
best  to  make  another  rush,  but  he  was 
lifted  in  and  the  final  act  closed  his 
fighter's  career. 

Just  then  the  edge  of  the  moon 
swung  majestically  over  old  Baldtop 
and  flooded  the  Lake  and  country  witn 
its  mysterious  glow.  It  wasn't  real; 
it  couldn't  be — this  was  all  a  creation 
of  the  imagination.  I  sat  there  awed 
by  the  scene  and  was  only  recalled  to 
myself  by  hearing  Dan  say: 

"He's  the  great  Grandniaddy  of  all 
the  Uncas  bass — he  sure  is."  And 
then  after  a  pause  he  spoke  again, 
though  this  time  with  a  difi^erent  in- 
flection   in    his    voice.     "Say,    Tom 

what  do  you  think  about  those 

fool  luminous  baits?" 

I  did  not  answer.  I  merely  looked 
again  at  the  strong,  heavily^  built 
fighter  now  lying  so  quietly  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe.  Sometimes 
mere  words  are  so  futile. 
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How  To  Keep  Your  Gun  in  Shape  To 
Do  the  Hard  Work  You  Expect  of  It 


Care  of  Arms  and  Equipment 

THE  bore  of  a  new  rifle  is  easy  to 
clean,  for  it  has  a  good  suHFace 
polish  and  there  is  no  lodgment  for 
fouling  except  along  the  ed^es  of  the 
grooves.  After  the  rifle  has  been  fired, 
if  it  IS  set  away  uncleaned  and  left  that 
way  for  a  day  or  two,  rust  will  begin  to 
form  under  the  powder  residue.  Once 
rust  has  started,  it  will  spread  like  an 
infection,  making  the  gun  ever  harder 
and  harder  to  clean  as  the  pitting  in- 
creases. 

Wherever  a  speck  of  rust  appears,  a 
little  pocket  has  been  eaten  out  of  the 
steel.  This  pocket  has  rough  edges 
which  catch  powder  residue  at  each 
discharge,  and  scrape  lead  from  a  naked 
bullet  or  hard  metal  from  a  jacketed 
one.  A  cleaning  rag  cannot  get  down 
into  the  pocket  to  wipe  the  dirt  out. 
Powder  residue  is  corrosive  and  will 
rapidly  cause  more  rust  to  form.  Lead 
or  jacket-metal  adheres  stubbornly  to 
rust  pits  and  will  collect  more  from 
each  bullet  that  follows. 

Even  though  a  rusted  barrel  be 
thoroughl)r  cleaned  with  chemicals, 
the  pits  will  deepen  and  spread  when- 
ever exposed  to  moist  air.  There  is 
an  acid  (carbon  dioxide)  in  the  atmos- 
phere that  sets  up  either  chemical  or 
electrolytic  action  between  the  mois- 
ture and  the  iron,  and  this  spreads  like 
microbes  working  in  animal  tissue. 
There  is  no  remedy,  once  the  rusting 
has  started.  The  pits  are  like  cavities 
in  decayed  teeth,  only  they  cannot  be 
filled.  It  does  no  good  to  scrub  out 
a  rusted  barrel  with  emery  or  pumice, 
because  the  pits  are  still  left;  on  the 
contrary,  such  treatment  aggravates 
the  trouble  by  scratching  the  bore  and 


spoiling  whatever  smooth  surface  was 
left. 

If  one  neglects  to  clean  his  rifle  after 
using  it  he  only  brings  extra  work 
upon  himself  in  future.  The  gun  will 
soon  become  so  pock-marked  in  the 
bore  that  it  will  be  hard  to  cle^nwell 
enough  to  pass  inspection.  If  rusted 
at  the  muzzle,  it  is  ruined,  for  it  will 
no  longer  shoot  straight,  and  no  gun- 
smith can  put  it  in  order. 

Cleaning  a  .22 

METHODS  of  cleaning  rifles  de- 
pend  upon  what  kind  of  pow- 
der and  bullets  are  used.  Rim-fire  .22s 
take  three  kinds  of  ammunition,  so  far 
as  powder  is  concerned:  (1)  black 
gunpowder,  (2)  lesmok  or  semi-smoke- 
less, (3)  smokeless  powder. 

The  fouling  left  by  black  powder 
can  be  wiped  out  with  a  wet  rag  or  two, 
followed  by  several  dry  ones  until  the 
last  comes  out  perfectly  clean,  and  then 
the  bore  is  oiled. 

Lesmok  and  semi-smokeless  leave 
less  carbon  deposit  than  black  powder, 
but  there  is  a  little  gummy  acid 
residue,  and  the  bore  of  the  rifle  should 
be  cleaned  with  a  nitro-solvent  oil 
instead  of  with  water. 

The  residue  of  smokeless  powder 
cannot  be  removed  with  water  or 
saliva.  You  can  wipe  out  the  slight 
deposit  of  visible  dirt  with  a  wet  or 
dry  rag,  and  the  barrel  then  will  look 
clean,  but  there  is  left  a  sticky  invisible 
residue,  insoluble  in  water,  that  rusts 
steel  rapidly. 

To  get  rid  of  this,  use  a  nitro-solvent 
oil,  as  directed  hereafter.  Rim-fire 
smokeless  ammunition  is  extremely 
corrosive,  due  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the 
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priming  employed;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
worse  than  other  smokeless.  Besides, 
it  is  not  accurate.  No  other  kind  can 
be  used  in  a  .22  automatic;  but  a  wise 
marksman  will  never  use  it  in  other 
arms 

Thorough  cleaning  cannot  be  done 
with  a  pull-through  (cord  or  braided 
wire  cleaner).  That  is  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient  practiced  in  the 
field.  To  do  a  thorough  job  you 
must  use  a  rod.  Get  some  firm  cotton 
flannel,  thick  and  tough  enough  so 
that  the  tip  of  the  rod  will  not  push 
through  it  (a  stuck  rod  is  hard  to  re- 
move). From  this  cloth  cut  square 
wipers  of  such  size  that  they  will  just 
fit  snugly  but  can  be  pushed  through 
without  much  strain. 

If  your  rifle  is  of  such  model  that  it 
can  be  cleaned  from  the  breech,  open 
it,  put  a  newspajjer  on  the  floor,  and 
stand  the  rifle  on  it  with  muzzle  down. 
The  paper  is  to  keep  gritty  dust  from 
entenng  the  bore.  Saturate  a  wiper 
with  nitro-solvent  oil,  and  swab  the 
barrel  with  it.  Repeat  with  fresh 
wipers  until  you  are  sure  the  bore  is 
clean.  Then  turn  the  rifle  up  and 
gently  clean  out  the  muzzle. 

If  the  rifle  can  be  cleaned  only  from 
the  muzzle,  then  you  must  take  extra 
pains,  for  the  muzzle  edge  is  the  most 
delicate  and  most  important  part  of 
the  ^un.  Here  is  where  the  bullet 
gets  Its  final  direction.  If  the  mouth 
of  the  bore  is  worn  by  letting  a  cleaning 
rod  rub  continuously  agamst  it,  the 
accuracy  of  the  arm  is  ruined.  So  do 
your  swabbing  straight  back  and 
forth. 

Many  think  that  by  using  a  wooden 
rod  they  can  prevent  wear  at  the  muz- 
zle, or  that  a  brass  rod  is  too  soft  to 
injure  the  muzzle.  This  is  delusive. 
Minute  particles  of  grit  will  embed 
themselves  in  a  wooden  or  brass  rod, 
and  cut  or  scratch  like  a  rasp. 


Military  and  Hunting  Rifles 

A  RIFLE  should  be  cleaned  as  soon 
as  the  day's  firing  is  finished. 
Fouling  is  easiest  removed  while  the 
barrel  is  still  warm.  If  the  exigencies 
of  field  service  prevent  thorough  clean- 


ing with  a  rod,  at  least  use  the  pull 
through  and  rags  saturated  with  nitro- 
solvent  or  B.  S.  A.  Safetipaste.  The 
last-named  paste  is  a  soap-like  com- 
pound that  neutralizes  the  acid  residue 
of  burnt  powder  and  will  protect  the 
bore  from  corrosion  until  there  is  time 
forproper  cleaning. 

The  rod  should  have  a  nub  instead 
of  a  slot.  A  rag  in  a  slot  is  more 
likely  to  stick  fast  in  the  bore  than  a 
square  patch  fitted  over  the  end.  If  a 
one-piece  cleaning  rod  is  used,  it 
should  not  have  a  ring  or  handle  at 
the  grip,  since  this  would  be  in  the  way 
if  a  wiper  should  get  stuck  in  the 
barrel.  A  jointed  rod.  permits  the 
handle  to  be  unscrewed  in  such  case. 

Experts  prefer  steel  cleaning  rods,  as 
these  are  stronger  than  brass  and  do 
not  hold  grit.  A  brass  rod,  however, 
is  better  for  the  average  rifleman,  be- 
cause less  likely  to  damage  the  bore  if 
it  gets  stuck  and  has  to  be  driven  out. 

Never  use  water  in  cleaning  a  high- 
power  rifle,  but  a  good  nitro-solvent, 
such  as  Hoppe's  No.  9  or  Marble's. 
Always  clean  from  the  breech,  if  the 
rifle's  action  permits  it.  In  a  bolt 
action  rifle  it  is  troublesome  to  center 
a  wiper  oyer  the  chamber  and  drive 
it  straight  in,  unless  a  Newton  cleaning 
tube  is  employed. 

Swab  the  nfle  out,  as  already  de- 
scribed for  a  .22.  Look  through  the 
bore  from  the  muzzle  as  well  as  from 
the  breech,  to  insure  that  all  is  thor- 
oughly clean.  It  is  important  to 
clean  the  chamber,  especially  at  the 
shoulder  where  the  cartridge  lip  rests. 
Do  this  with  a  rag  somewhat  larger 
than  the^barrel  wipers,  and  twist  it 
around. 

Metal  Fouling 

SOME  high-power  rifle  ammunition 
have  bullets  jacketed  with  tinned 
copper,  others  with  a  hard  cupro- 
nickel  alloy.  The  former  leaves  a 
thin,  invisible  coating  evenly  dis- 
tributed along  the  bore,  which  seldom 
gives  any  trouble.  The  latter,  when 
nred  at  velocities  exceeding  2,0(X)  feet 
a  second  (for  example,  the  Springfield, 
2,700  feet)  is  prone  to  deposit  little 
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lumps  or  scales  of  the  jacket  metal,  on 
top  of  the  lands,  in  the  last  few  inches 
of  the  bore.  These  lumps  grow  until 
plainly  visible.  They  adnere  as  firmly 
as  if  soldered  fast  to  the  barrel;  in 
fact  something  of  the  sort  does  take 
place,  as  nickel  has  a  chemical  affinity 
for  steel. 

Metal  fouling,  being  deposited  near 
the  muzzle,  makes  the  rifle  shoot  wild. 
It  can  only  be  removed  by  a  chemical 
that  dissolves  the  metal;  but  this  does 
no  good  if  merely  swabbed  through;  it 
must  remain  in  contact  with  the  foul- 
ing for  several  minutes,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  the  bore. 

Prepare  a  solution  according  to  the 
following  formula: 

Stronger  ammonia  {2S%).. .     6  ounces 

Water 4  ounces 

Ammonium  persulphate ....     1  ounce 
Ammonium  carbonate 200  grains 

The  persulphate  is  not  kept  in  drug 
stores,  but  it  can  be  purchased  from 
dealers  in  chemicals  and  from  photo- 
graphic supply  houses.  Powder  the 
persulphate  and  the  carbonate  sep- 
arately. Dissolve  the  persulphate  m 
the  ammonia  and  the  carbonate  in  the 
water;  then  mix  the  two  solutions, 
pour  into  a  strong  bottle,  and  close 
with  a  rubber  cork.  Let  stand  for  an 
hour,  when  the  solution  is  ready  to  use. 

Make  no  mistake  in  proportions: 
too  much  persulphate  will  injure  the 
barrel.  Do  not  leave  the  liquid  un- 
corked. After  two  weeks  the  solution 
becomes  bad  and  should  be  thrown 
away.  The  quantity  in  the  formula 
is  enough  to  clean  a  Springfield  about 
seven  times. 

When  metal  fouling  is  discovered, 
push  a  dry  wiper  through  the  barrel 
to  remove  visible  dirt.  There  must 
be  no  oil  in  the  barrel.  Plug  the 
chamber  with  a  cork.  Stand  the 
rifle,  muzzle  up,  where  it  will  not  be 
upset.     Pull  a  piece  of  rubber  tubine  of 

E roper  diameter  and  about  two  inches 
>ng  tightly  over  the  muzzle,  letting 
one  inch  project.  Then  fill  the  barrel 
with  the  solution  until  the  muzzle  is 
completely  covered.  The  liquid  will 
foam  and  then  gradually  turn  to  a 
deep  blue  if  fouling  is  present.  Let  it 
stand    in    the    barrel    about    twenty 


minutes,  and  then  turn  out.  Be 
careful  not  to  spill  any  on  outside  of 
barrel  or  in  the  mechanism. 

This  ammonia  solution  corrodes 
steel  violently  whenever  allowed  to 
evaporate  on  it;  consequently  the 
barrel  must  be  wiped  absolutely  dry 
after  treatment,  and  then  cleaned 
with  nitro-solvent,  and  oiled. 

Metal  fouling  can  be  prevented,  or 
at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by 
slightly  greasing  every  bullet^  with 
mobilubricant  before  finng.  This  does 
not  affect  "elevation"  if  the  greasing 
is  uniformly  done.  The  coating  must 
be  thin  and  even,  Mobilubricant  is 
sold  by  some  gun  dealers  and  camp 
outfitters. 

The  '^Microbe**  of  Rust 

SWABBING  out  a  gun  barrel  with 
oil  alone  will  not  "kill  the  microbe 
of  rust."  A  nitro-solvent  must  be  used 
to  soften  the  tough  residue  of  smokeless 
powder  so  that  the  rags  will  push  it 
out.  A  single  treatment  on  the  even- 
ing after  finng  cannot  be  depended  on 
to  prevent  future  rusting.  There  still 
may  be  a  little  of  the  acia  left.  So  the 
rifle  should  be  gone  over  the  next  day 
and  cleaned  again,  and  this  should  be 
repeated  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
Such  attention  is  bothersome,  of  course, 
but  it  is  the  only  way  to  insure  keeping 
a  rifle  in  perfect  condition. 

After  using  the  nitro-solvent,  dry 
the  barrel  out,  and  then  apply  an  even 
coating  of  acid-free  grease  or  heavy 
oil  to  the  bore.  This  is  to  prevent 
moisture  from  attacking  the  barrel. 
A  thin  oil  will  not  do,  for  it  will  run 
down  into  the  chamber  when  the  gun 
is  left  standing,  and  the  thin  nlm 
above  will  evaporate. 

Never  use  a  vegetable  oil.  Cosmic 
or  albolene  will   do   very  well,    but 

f perhaps  the  best  grease  to  keep  guns 
rom  rusting  is  Corol,  a  Swiss  com- 
pound sold  by  gun  dealers.  It  leaves  a 
thin  and  even  coating  in  the  bore,  not 
messy  like  common  greases,  ^  and  it 
will  not  flow.  Another  positive  rust 
preventive,  proof  even  against  salt 
sea  air,  is  mercuric  ointment,  which 
you  can  get  at  any  drugstore.    The 
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grease  left  In  a  rifle  bore  should  be 
wiped  out  before  firing,  or  it  will 
make  the  first  bullet  fly  nigh. 

Never  cork  up  a  gun  barrel  after 
cleaning.  There  is  always  some  mois- 
ture in  the  air,  and  this  will  "sweat" 
the  bore  and  start  rust  unless  the 
barrel  is  left  open  for  air  to  circulate 
through  it.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
best  not  to  set  a  gun  away  in  a  leather 
or  canvas  case. 

The  mechanism  of  a  rifle,  wherever 
metal  parts  rub  together,  should  be 
kept  lightly  coated  with  a  good  thin 
oil,  such  as  "three-in-one. '  Thick 
grease,  or  too  much  oil,  on  such  parts 
only  serves  to  catch  dust  and  grit. 
Take  the  bolt  mechanism  apart  and 
dean  each  piece,  inside  and  out,  with 
an  oily  rag.  But  before  going  on 
field  service,  wipe  all  oil  from  the  bolt 
and  other  parts  of  the  rifle  action. 
Otherwise  dirt  and  grit  will  surely 
accumulate  and  may  clog  the  action. 

Wipe  the  outside  of  the  barrel  and 
stock  with  a  greasy  rag,  after  thorough 
drying.  Once  in  a^  while  the  stock 
should  be  rubbed  with  raw  linseed  oil 
(nothing  else)  and  polished  with  the 
bare  hand.  This  will  prevent  moisture 
from  entering  the  wood  and  swelling  it. 
Never  polish  a  blued  or  browned  metal 
surface,  but  rather  try  to  preserve  the 
protective  coating. 

Precautions 

NEVER  snap  a  rim-fire  rifle  without 
a  shell  in  the  chamber:  it  batters 
the  firing  pin  and  rim  of  chamber  and 
causes  misfire.  A  bolt  action  rifle 
should  not  be  set  away  with  the  piece 
cocked;  conrinuous  tension  weakens 
the  firing  pin  spring. 
Ammunition   must   be  kept  clean, 


or  dirt  will  get  in  the  magazine  and 
chamber  and  may  jam  the  mechanism. 
Do  not  carry  .22  rim-fire  cartridges 
loose  in  the  Docket;  the  bullets,  beme 
coated  with  lubricant,  catch  dirt  and 
grit  which  may  ruin  the  rifle  bore. 

Articles  of  Equipment 

CANTEENS  and  all  tin  or  alum- 
inum ware  should  be^  scalded  out 
before  putting  awaj.  Frying-pans  and 
other  uncoated  ironware  should  be 
smeared  -mA  lard  or  other  grease 
before  storing.  Do  not  use  ashes  or 
scouring  soap  or  powder  on  tinware; 
such  abrasives  cut  through  the  tin 
coating  and  rust  will  soon  appear. 

To  clean  leather  ^  equipment,  an 
excellent  application  is  a  thick  lather 
of  shaving  soap  (such  soap  contains  no 
free  alkali).  After  cleaning,  apply 
neatsfoot  oil  sparingly,  using  a  clotn 
moistened  with  the  oil.  This  keeps 
the  leather  soft,  and  will  renew  "life" 
in  leather  that  has  become  hard  and 
dry.  Never  clean  leather  with  water 
or  put  it  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Do  not  wash  canvas  with  ordinary 
soap;  it  eats  the  fiber.  Use  plain 
water.  Mildew  attacks  canvas  that 
is  rolled  up  or  packed  away  when  not 
thoroughly  dry.  If  there  be  one 
damp  article  in  a  chest  or  dunnage  bag 
that  is  to  be  stored  away  (such  as  a 
sweaty  shirt)  it  will  quickly  mildew, 
and  this  will  spread  to  other  articles  in 
the  pack.  Mildew  attacks  leather 
first  (superficiallv),  cotton  next  (deeply 
and  destructively) >  woolen  goods  last 
of  all  (army  blankets,  for  example,  are 
very  resistant).  It  does  not  flourish 
in  sunlight  and  where  there  is  free 
circulation  of  air. 


If  you  are  interested  fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to 
OUTING,  141  West  36th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Improve  Your  Shooting 


FDRGET  September's  sultry  days !  Banish  dull 
care  I  Get  out  in  the  open  and  get  some  real 
fun.  Match  your  gunskill  against  the  frisky  clay 
targets  thrown  from  a 
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Hand  Trap 


Improve  your  marksmanship.  Learn  how  to  handle  and 
use  a  gun.  Every  man  and  every  woman  should  know  how 
to  shoot  and  hit  what  they  shoot  at. 


Here  Is  a  Special  Offer 

For  the  lime  being  the  Du  Pont  Hand  Trap  and 
100  cby  pigeons  (packed  in  a  small  keg^  are 
being  ofTered  complete  for  $5.00 — a  real  joy 
package.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  the 
TOmplctL'  outfit.  Go  to  your  nearest  dealer  and 
get  one.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  we'll  send  it 
to  you  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 


Order  today  and  write  for  booklet 
The  Sport  Alluring  No,  66 


E.  L  Du  Pont  De  Nemours 
&  Company 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 
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THE  OPEN  ROAD  will  antwer  your  Motor  and  Travel 
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L.  L.  LITTLE 


Something  for  Drivers  and  Pedestrians— An  Automobile  Railway— 
The  Tale  of  Poor  Kursman— **I  Know  a  Place"— A  Reader  Has  a 
Gome-Back  Which  the  Editor  Gladly  Prints  —  Handy  Hints  for 

Open  Roaders 


Evading  the 

READING  the  Monday  morning  newspapers  m  the 
last  few  years  has  become  almost  like  perusing 
the  records  of  a  morgue.  In  certain  metropolitan  news- 
paper offices,  one  man's  routine  job  on  Sunday  is  to 
follow  the  automobile  accidents  of  the  current  twenty- 
four  hours  and  write  a  special  story  about  them.  Of 
course  he  wants  the  best  possible  reading  matter  out 
of  his  assignment.  He  looks,  therefore,  for  the  most 
striking  accident  for  his  introduction. 

I  remember  one  which  I  read  recently  in  which  a 
chauffeur,  driving  at  night,  killed  two  persons.  When 
questioned,  he  said  that  he  didn't  know  he  had  struck 
anyone  until  hi  found  his  headlights  smashed  at  the 
first  stop  after  the  accident. 

Imagine  that!  Two  deaths,  and  the  important  part 
of  the  story  being  that  the  chauffeur  was  surprised 
to  find  his  headlights  injured! 

There  was  a  time  when  automobile  construction  was 
responsible  for  a  large  percentage  of  fear  the  vehicles 
inspired.  Proper  co-ordination  of  parts,  relative  strain 
upon  essential  portions  of  cars,  had  not  yet  been  learned 
even  by  the  makers.  Accidents,  properly  classed  as 
unavoidable,  did  occur.  Those  practically  never  need 
be  considered  now.  The  automobile  is  as  nearly  perfect 
a  piece  of  machinery  for  enjoyable  and  safe  transporta- 
tion as  there  is  in  any  field.  Usually,  buckling  or  breaking 
under  strain  is  the  fault  of  the  driver,  either  at  the 
moment  when  the  sad  thing  happens,  or  in  not  having 
been  careful  to  examine  possible  wear  and  tear. 

Careless  driving  has  given  a  more  or  less  permanent 
black  eye  to  the  industry.  It  has  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  traffic  courts,  in  which,  many  times, 
leniency  was  unknown  because  of  the  black  sheep 
who  might  creep  out  through  the  least  loophoole.  There 
have  been  fines  and  imprisonments  undoubtedly  unjust, 
but  justifiable  on  the  old  ground  of  the  summum 
bonum.  For  the  benefit  of  the  greatest  number,  the 
lesson  of  care  must  be  taught  at  the  expense  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Careless  driving  has  not  been  limited  to  personal 
injury  to  those  who  walk  and  to  court  procedure  on 
that  basis.  Failure  to  ''Stop,  Look,  Listen,"  at  railway 
crossings  has  caused  a  terrible  toll  of  death  and  damage. 
It  has  become  so  important,  not  merely  in  the  auto- 
mobile world,  but  in  railroad  circles,  that  advertising 
campaigns  have  been  waged  at  great  expense  by  those 
railroads  who  could  not  eliminate  grade  crossings. 
[8181 


Motor  Moigue 

It  is  small  comfort  in  the  large  to  know  that  it  has 
given  advertising  men  and  departments  opportunities 
for  the  expression  of  their  abilides  seldom  afforded  to 
men  in  their  field.  It  is  somewhat  more  pleasant  to 
know  that  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  be  notice- 
able in  the  Monday  morning  records. 

We  may  dismiss  the  quesuon  of  "Joy  Riders."  Only 
mentally  deficient  persons,  either  from  drink,  lack  of 
work,  or  natural  causes  are  or  can  be  guilty.  Some  of 
them  ought  to  be  lost  to  the  world;  the  others  are  of 
the  sort  which  unfortunately  must  be  found  in  every 
assemblage.  It  seems  to  be  true  of  every  human 
aggregation  of  any  size  that  there  are  tome  who  can 
be  no  other  than  lacking  above  their  Cluett-Peabodiet. 

The  sad  thing  about  joy  rides  is  rather  that  it  is 
usually  the  innocent  who  suffier  most.  No  one  ttres 
much  what  happens  to  a  wild  driver  or  to  his  car. 
The  really  unsafe  ones  are  those  taken  unawares  by 
such  a  person.  There  was  a  case  in  New  York  recently 
where  such  a  chauffeur  attempted  to  explain  to  the* 
magistrate  that  he  was  really  an  aviator,  used  to  great 
speed. 

"The  faster  I  go,  the  better  I  dodge  'em,"  was  his 
plea. 

Very  properly  the  Magistrate  suggested  that  he 
do  his  speeding  and  dodging  in  France.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  might  take  the  whole  matter  under  deep 
consideration  within  four  well-known  walls. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  word  contributed  to  general 
vocabularies  through  the  wide  growth  of  automobiles 
is  "skidding."  There  is  much  to  be  said  about  that. 
Often  a  "skid"  is  sufficient  explanation.  You  can 
always  say  that  an  unexpectedly  wet  pavement  caused 
it.  But,  unfortunately,  you  can't  always  get  away 
with  it. 

I  knew  a  very  pious,  restrained  man  who  skidded 
into  a  curb  and  broke  his  front  wheel.  Damage  to  the 
car  was  the  extent  of  injury — except  to  this  Godly 
man's  chances  for  pleasant  Eternity.  Of  course,  he 
had  to  tell  the  whole  story  to  everyone  who  stopped  to 
offer  possible  aid.  I  sat  upon  my  porch  and  listened 
to  the  repetition.  He  was  like  the  old  peasant  in,  "A 
Little  Piece  of  String,"  who  really  was  not  guilty  of  the 
theft,  but  realized  in  his  conscience  that  the  supposition 
might  have  been  true.  So  this  unfortunate  owner 
closed  each  time  with: 

(Continutd  on  pagt  8»o) 
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GJamlmSvpenoniif  IS  measured  by  Columbialone 


Columbia  Grafcmola 

Prior  1200 

Other  moddf  tl6  to  «360 

IMcts  in  Canada  ^us  duty 


THE  Columbia  tone-arm  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  perfection 
of  Columbia  TONE.  If  the  reproducer  may  be  compared  to 
the  pulsing  heart  of  a  human  being,  the  tone-arm  would  represent 
the  artery  through  which  the  life-blood  ebbs  and  flows. 

So  smooth  and  perfect  are  Its  walls  of  seamless  drawn  tapered  tubing  that 
the  flow  of  sound-waves  is  unobstructed  until  the  tone-chamber  outlet  is  reached. 
Even  the  taper  is  calculated  in  less  than  ten-thousandth  parts  of  an  inch  to 
provide  a  perfect  expanding  passage  for  the  sound-waves  to  the  tone-chamber. 
The  connection  with  the  tone-chamber  is  made  by  the  exclusive  "bayonet-joint" 
that  not  only  eliminates  all  rattle  and  vibration,  but  prevents  an  abrupt  turn 
even  here,  so  that  no  part  of  the  waves  is  deflected  anywhere. 

Every  part  of  the  Columbia  Grafonola  contributes  with  scientific,  marvelous 
precision  to  the  tone-effect  that  is  part  of  the  Grafonola — the  tone-eflFect  of  life. 

Look  for  the  "tnusicnou"  tratU-mark — the  mark  of  a  genuine  Columbia  Grafonola 
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"When  I  hit  that  spot— right  there  Sec  it?— to 
save  my  soul  from  Hades,  I  couldn't  control  her." 

The  more  he  told  it,  the  more  he  seemed  to  feel  that 
each  thought  him  to  have  been  turning  at  an  un- 
warrantable speed. 

It  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be  that  many 
skidding  accidents  are  the  result  of  putting  on  the 
brakes  spasmodically.  In  other  words,  it  is  fright,  or 
momentary  loss  of  self-control  which  results  in  lack  of 
control  of  the  car.  Apply  the  brakes  gradually,  and 
danger  of  skidding  is  proportionately  reduced. 

On  Skidding 

But  there's  another  thing  in  regard  to  skidding  that 
goes  back  to  Grandmother's  "ounce  of  prevention." 

Chains — upon  the  wheels,  not  in  the  tool  box. 

If  anyone  ought  to  know,  the  Bureau  of  Inspection 
and  Accident  Prevention  of  a  great  insurance  company 
should.  The  Director  of  this  division  of  the  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Company  writes  me  as  follows: 

**We  do  not  think  that  any  exact  percentage  can  be 
placed  upon  the  number  of  skidding  accidents  that 
could  have  been  avoided  by  intelligent  application  of 
chains.  Our  experience  does  iusrif/  the  statement 
that  a  verv  large  number  of  sucn  accidents  could  have 
been  avoided  by  their  use. 

''It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  an  esumated  pei^ 
cenuge  of  'useless'  accidents,  and  we  do  not  beheve 
any  Company's  records  would  develop  a  percentage  of 
real  value.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  divide  accidents 
accurately  between  those  due  to  driving  and  those  due 
to  failure  to  use  safeguards. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds,  judging  {From  our 
experience  in  handling  automobile  accident  claims,  that 
the  great  majorit^r  of  skidding  accidents  are  due  to 
failure  to  use  chains.  When  the  use  of  chains  is  ad- 
visable^  and  they  are  not  used,  accidents  can,  of  course, 
be  dimmished  by  careful  driving;  but  the  use  of  chains 
under  such  condirions  would  tend  to  keep  the  number 
of  accidents  down,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  proper 
degree  of  careful  driving. 

"We  believe  that  chains  should  be  used  whenever 
roads  are  wet  and  slippery.  As  to  whether  they  should 
be  used  on  all  four  wheels  or  only  on  the  rear  ones, 
that  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  depending  upon  road 
condirions.  If  the  going  is  particularly  bad,  it  is 
certainly  of  advantage  to  use  chains  on  all  four  wheels." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  told  me  further  that  while 
he  believed  chains  to  be  "an  essential  safeguard  under 
certain  conditions,"  he  thought  it  impractical  to  make 
their  use  a  requirement  in  issuing  policies.  His  company 
does,  however,  print  a  recommendation  upon  the 
reverse  of  their  policy  contract,  recommending  that 
tire  chains  be  used  on  wet  and  slippery  roads. 

Thrre  is,  I  believe,  the  best  authority  obtainable, 
based  upon  long,  and  sometimes  sad,  experience  in 
insuring  automobiles.  And  may  I  say,  also,  that  a 
booklet  issued  by  that  company,  called  "  Safety  for  the 
Motorist,"  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  who 
ever  steps  into  either  the  driver's  seat  or  the  tonneau. 

Let  me  offer  here  four  short  selections  from  it: 

"Don't  forget  that  a  pedestrian  is  more  apt  to  skid 
on  an  icy  pavement  than  you  are." 

"The  man  who  runs  across  the  road  in  front  of  you, 
just  as  it  is  getting  dark,  may  be  hurrying  home  for 
supper.  It  takes  him  longer  to  get  there  than  it  does 
you,  so  give  him  a  chance." 


"Don't  run  the  motor  in  a  closed  garage.  The  cai^ 
bon  monoxide  in  exhaust  gases  is  odorless,  colorless, 
and  a  small  percentage  of  it  in  the  air  is  FATAL." 

''Whatever  alcohol  you  use,  put  it  in  the  radiator." 

Proper  Headlights  Essential 

Another  of  the  big  questions  is  that  of  headlights. 
"Courtesy"  as  a  catchword  has  done  much  here. 
There  are  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  drivers  now 
who  will  dim  their  lights  as  they  approach  another  car. 
Such  success  in  a  propaganda  without  special  head  or 
organization  gives  one  renewed  faith  in  human  nature.  - 
Even  so,  glaring  headlights  must  eventually  be  legislated 
out  of  existence,  and  invention  must  aid  in  properiy 
safeguarding  both  the  man  behind  the  lights  and  those 
who  must  face  them. 

Fire  insurance  is  a  wise  precaution.  But  to  that 
should  be  added  another  of  Grandmother's  "ounces" 
in  the  shape  of  an  extinguisher.  A  policy  in  your  pocket 
will  not  put  out  a  fire.  Neither  will  it  get  you  to  your 
destination  according  to  schedule  or  wish.  It  will  only 
soften  somewhat  the  loss  when  it  is  finally  adjusted 
and  paid. 

There  is  yet  one  more  item  I  want  to  mention.  Are 
you  guessing  at  the  pressure  in  your  tires?  Why? 
There  are  good  gauges  upon  the  market.  Much  of 
the  early  Spring  tire  trouble  is  due  to  expansion  and 
heat  on  unused,  or  stored,  tires,  improperiy  inflated. 
Too  soft  is  as  severe  upon  tires  as  too  hard. 

There  is  a  happy  medium  set  by  manufacturers  for 
easiest  riding  results  as  well  as  for  the  longest  life. 
Why  continue  guessing — and  paying  for  it  heavily? 
The  thing  that  is  poor  economy  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions is  hardly  good  sense  in  war  time. 

In  addition  to  safeguards  presented  by  reliable 
manufacturers,  by  insurance  companies,  by  law,  there 
is  above  all  the  law  of  common-sense  which  should  be 
more  frequently  invoked.  Most  of  the  blame  and  most 
of  the  praise  comes  back  to  the  individual.  He  might 
have  taken  thought,  for  himself  and  for  others,  he 
might  have  made  a  small  expenditure  of  cash  for 
commercial  safeguards;  he  might  have  so  controlled 
himself  that  his  fatal  moment  would  never  have  arrived. 
More  brains,  more  thought  of  the  future,  and  less  loose 
physical  enjoyment  of  the  present,  will  make  the  nation 
and  the  race  happier. 

More  Gasoline  Invasion 

THE  railroads,  once  esublished,  had  things  their 
own  way  in  the  matter  of  transportation  as  soon 
as  they  properly  (from  a  steam  point  of  view)  quelled 
the  wa^rway  rivalry.  Much  later  there  came  the 
question  of  electric  incerurban  lines  which  took  over  a 
very  considerable  local  business,  both  freight  and 
passenger.  The  steam  roads  have  never  openly  avowed 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  perturbed  in  iso- 
lated instances  by  these  latter. 

Still  more  recently  there  has  been  the  question  oi 
short  hauls  by  motor  trucks.  It  seems  definitely  settled 
that  within  certain  limitations  of  distance,  port  facili- 
ties for  transfer,  and  gross  weight  in  single  pieces,  the 
motor  truck  has  advantages  in  cheapness  as  well  as 
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GRANLIDEN  HOTEL,  ^| 


MoLmrains,  I  he  Idejl  lour  Hotel  at  Lake  Stmapcc, 
Fine  goif  course,  saddle  boTSCSp  tennis^  boatingt  canoeing, 
'bjtlitiiij^  fishing  fur ^almon^  crijjt  and  bass  as  good  if  not  the  best  in  New  Etigbnd*  dancing  afternoon  and 
cvefiin^,  fine  motoring,  etc*  FuTriished  cottages  to  rent.  Accommodates  |qo  guests.  Write  for  circular 
Address  W.  W.  Brown,  Hotel  Manhattan,  42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Mr,  Buown  may  be  seen 
pcrsonallv  at  Hotel  Manhattan  from  May  15 th  to  June  5th:  after  that  date,  Granliden  Hotel,  Lake  Sunapee, 
N,  H.     Winter  sc:ison  HOTELS   INDIAN   RIVER  an^   ROCKLEDGE,  Rockledge,  Florida, 


HOTEL  ST.  CHARLES 

Along  ocean  front,  with  a  superb  view 
of  famous  strand  and  Boardwalk,  the 
St.  Charles  occupies  an  unique  position 
among  resort  hotels.  It  has  an  enviable 
reputation  for  cuisine  and  unobtrusive 
service.  12  stories  of  solid  comfort 
(6reprooO;  ocean,  porch  and  sun  par- 
lors; sea  water  in  all  baths;  orchestra 
of  soloists.  Week-end  dances.  Golf 
privileges.    Booklet  mailed. 

NEWLIN-HAINES  CO. 

ATLANTIC   CITY,  N.  J. 


For  Your  Vacation  Go  To 

BERMUDA 

DeBgiitfiil  Ocean  Voyage,  Two  Days  Each  Way 

Ooif,  Tennb.  Boating.  Bathing,  Cycling,  Fishing 

Tovenlvc  CmIv  Iki  aUdit  Alimic  CmsI  RcMrti 

A  Steamer  Sails  Alternate 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

11/17 CX    TMniPQ  New  8. 8.  ••GUIANA"  and  other 
WILOl     Ii^l-^1E«D  iteamers  fortntehUy  for  St. 
Thomas.  8t.  Crolz,  8t.  Kltte,  Antigua.  Quadaloupe.  Domi- 
nica, Martinique.  St.  Luola.  Barbadoes  and  Demerara. 
For  fuU  laformatioa  apply  to 

Qmbec  S.  S.  Co.     32  Broadway,  New  York 

ThM.  CMk  a  Smi.  245  Bnn^y.  New  Ytrk,  Or  Aiy  rickd  Afcit 


The  OirriNQ  Departments 


BIG  GAME  i 
in  CANADA 


If  you  want  real  sport,  and  a  big  gnn 
lofNe 


*« 


^ 


.       .  „  ^.me       I 

hunter's  reputation  try  the  forests  of  New 
Brunswick  where  the  giant  Moose  still 
roam,  or  Quebec  and  Ontario  where  big 
heads  are  the  rule.  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  have  famous  hunting  grounds  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the 

Canadian  Pacific 
Roclcies  I 

Moose,  goat,  bear,  mountain  sheep,  and  deer 
are  the  trophies  that  reward  the  sportsman.       ( 

Information  on  each  locality  can  be  had 
from  any  Agent  of  the  Canadian  PaciJSc 
Railway,  or  . 

A.  O.  SEYMOUR,  Qeneral  Tourist  Agent      I 

CANADIAN   PACIFIC  RAILWAY  • 

MONTREAL.  QUE.  — 
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The  Open  Road 


This  is  n(5t  a  trailer — it's  a  freight  car  doing  its  appointed  daily  task  behind  a  Chalmers  automobile 


rapidity.  In  the  last  few  years,  however,  railway  men 
have  often  expressed  a  relief  in  finding  that  there  is  and 
will  be  enough  work  for  all.  They  can  make  a  better 
percentage  of  profit  when  there  are  less  changes  and 
fewer  transfers,  as  in  the  case  of  long  distances. 

The  Warner  and  Webber  Falls  Railroad  Company  of 
Oklahoma  is  the  first,  however,  to  exchange  steam  for 
gasoline.  The  road  is  only  twelve  miles  in  extent, 
covering  the  distance  between  the  two  towns  that  give 
it  its  name.  Expenses  were  so  great  that  it  finally  failed. 

After  much  consultation  and  consideration  and 
scratching  of  heads,  a  Chalmers  Master  Six  was  fitted 
with  flanged  wheels  at  standard  gauge  and  regular 
service  re-installed.  S.  R.  Threlkeld,  President,  General 


Manager  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  railroad,  says  that 
he  is  immensely  pleased  with  the  results.  He  is  very 
proud  of  his  gasoline  "  locomotive." 

There  are  three  scheduled  trips  each  day  over  the 
twelve  mile  stretch,  each  made  in  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  When  there  is  occasion,  more  trips 
are  arranged. 

A  full  train  means  seven  passengers  at  fifty  cents  each 
and  two  freight  cars  loaded  at  from  5,000  to  25,000 
pounds.  The  grade  is  never  more  than  2^$  per  cent, 
and  the  average  gasoline  mileage  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  per  gallon.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the 
automobile  was  driven  20,000  miles  before  being 
transformed  into  a  "locomotive." 


Working— and  Fighting— Better  Through  Play 


AN  evening  newspaper  of  New  York  City  recently 
^  told  a  pathetic  story  of  a  boy  Kursman  who 
was  refused  by  the  Army  examining  officer.  Despite 
his  appeal  to  Washington  headquarters,  his  willing 
spirit  had  no  redress  when  the  papers  came  back  with 
no  other  comment  than: 

•*  Under-developed." 

Kursman  was  sad. 

"I  wanted  to  grow  up  strong,"  he  said,  "but  how 
could  I?  There  was  no  public  gymnasium,  no  swim- 
ming pool,  no  place  for  me  to  train.  I  went  around  lift- 
ing granite  paving  blocks  for  the  exercise,  then  I 
climbed  ladders  whenever  I  could  find  one.  What  else 
could  an  East  Side  boy  do?" 

For  lack  of  opportunity,  patriotic  young  Kursman 
was  forced  to  bow  to  the  tape  measure  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  offer  his  all  to  the  country  he 
called  his  own.  Spiritually,  morally,  and  intellectually 
all  that  his  country  could  ask,  he  was  physically  below 
the  requirements  for  lack  of  the  chance  to  develop  as  he 
wished. 

Fortunately,  such  conditions  as  he  had  in  his  boy- 
hood have  been  done  away  with  to  a  considerable 
extent,  particularly  in  such  large  centers  as  Kursman 
called  home.  The  importance  of  playgrounds,  the 
results  obtained  from  them,  and  also  the  extent  of  what 


remains  to  be  done  appears  in  an  article  by  George  W. 
Ehler,  in  May  American  Physical  Education  Review: 

"  Ipswich  is  a  town  of  8,000  inhabitants.  It  has  no 
playgrounds,  no  physical  training  in  its  schools.  It 
has  a  high  school  athletic  field,  many  vacant  lots,  and 
the  open  country  is  in  sight.  On  a  test  given  to  all  the 
boys  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  it 
was  found  that  the  average  performance  of  the  thou- 
sands of  boys  in  the  same  grades  in  the  schools  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  exceeded 
that  of  the  Ipswich  boys,  in  the  standing  broad  jump 
by  25  per  cent;  running  60  yards,  70  per  cent;  in 
chinning  the  horizontal  bar,  they  did  five  times  as 
many." 

New  York  has  a  highly  developed  system  of  play  for 
children.  The  results  are  showing. 

All  of  this  brings  us  to  an  unavoidable  topic — ^the  war, 
of  course.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  and  revolutionary 
as  it  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  one  of  the  most 
successful  training  stunts  with  volunteers  in  Canada 
has  been  the  simple  playing  games  of  youth.  To 
specify,  the  game  called  "Three  deep,"  has  been  used 
extensively.  Leap  frog  and  other  similar  ones  have 
proved  valuable.  To  set  a  group  of  men  in  khaki  at 
play  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  fight  is  not  an  anomaly. 
(Continued  on  PagyS^)  j 
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Gun  Health 


Going  h^rliiIlfi?     Take 
iLloai  ■  H  j.ndy  Oil  Can  ol  S- 
in-Onc,  3  in-One  Oil  ii  gt^tt 

pell;  pr«vt<rit$  iacofflioflH,  tUckinfi, 
nut  in|.   Dticsn't  gum^  dry  put  at 


<Ath«r  dirt. 


3-iii-One 


OLBkei  ■  gun  «hoot  uniformly  w«1I  becausei 
|(  i?r«fejnti  l««dirLi  und  pit  ting.  AH  At  ares; 
1(11 .  25c,  53c  bottlei  And  25c  Hoxidy  Oil  CiAsJ 

Avoid  flubsTitutC'4. 

FREE^SaiiiuIf  uid  Dictiananr  ol  yaot 
ThrM-ia-OH  Oil  Ca^,      165  CILG .  3'irmrnN.T« 


Get  GOOD  Rowlocks! 

oro  II.  EQ«njir«  to  AaJcty.     ll'i  aafer,  Knd 
eb«ai}«f  Ift  tlie  ft&d,  to  u*e  mt  Drop  Fomcd 

BnKlQctu,  Hudo  of  fieswtner  stwl  In  one 
p1ppt'^  filvjuilinl  —  wplille*!  —  uubreat- 
B,  ble  A  t  y  cj^ir  dimlBf '■  or  w  r  (te  iw 
iiiG^nd  for  Till  1  Book— "Sea  Crkft  SneeisH- 
1 1  i>M  tmil  i?iui  ppl  ^" .  a  1 0  nik^o  TelLi  ho  w 
iiu  tiox  ttie  rompasi  una  n-tiaC  li  proper 
gmund  I*'*)*]?,  itlvw  hint*  op  wtwrrmg  gear, 
etei.    ^at  oiilK  on  teceTpt  ot  2 A  drPts. 


■K-1  and  K-2- 


INBOARD 
MOTORS 


A, 

^^^l^m     FOR   CANOES 
\b^  and 

OTHER   LIGHT   BOATS 

You  can't  beat  them.  They  are  there 
at  every  turn  of  the  wheel.  Wonder- 
fully satisfactory  little  engines  for 
their  size»  power  and  weight. 
Our  Model  K-1  Single  CyUnder  2  H.P. 
weighs  only  36  lbs.  and  our  K-2  Double 
Cylinder  5  H.P.  only  60  lbs.  We 
offer  also  our  A-4  Special  Motor  of 
more  power  for  larger  boats. 

WriU  to-4ayfcfr  catatogs  and  priest. 
InUrtsting  propositum  far  tUoUrs. 

Mftnufacturara  of  Funout  WatermAn  **PORTO**  mnd 
thm  Arrow  2-Cjl.  4  H.P.  DetAchablo  Rowboat  Motor 

ARROW  MOTOR  &  MACHINE  GO. 

Oenena  SalM  Office:  421  HudMa  Terminal  BuUdlat.  New 

York.     Factory:  Newark,  New  Jersey.     Foreign  Sales 

Manager:  J.  E.  Sltterly.  47  Broadway.  New  York 


Pulls  you  out  of  trouble 

Carry  this  little  Pull-U-OtK  in  your  tool  box  and  you  will  be  independent 
of  road  conditions.  With  it  a  boy  can,  unaided,  pull  a  5000  lb.  car  out  at 
ditch  or  mud.  Pays  for  iti^clf  on  its  first  job.  Besides  pulling  autos  out  of 
trouble  it  will  do  all  kinds  of  liftitig  and  pulling  in  the  factoryi  garage,  un 
the  farm  or  construction  job,  &tc, 

A  pressure  of  only 
30  lbs.  on  the  han- 
dle will  lift  a  ton. 

Goasltta  of  a  wind- 
lot  drum,  lever 
crank.  4t  fbet  of 
steel  cable,  two  7  ft. 
chains  and  3  stakes. 
Weighs  only  38  lbs. 
and  goes  In  space 
4  s  8  s  14  Inches. 


Chi?appr  and  better  than  a  clmin  block.    Dcki  jobs  no  other  machine  can  do 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET—VERY   INTERESTINQ 

Tells  how  and  why  this  marvelous  little  Pull-U-Out  works 

Pull-U-Out  Sales  Co.,  1443  Syndicate  Trust  BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Bee  THB  COUNCIL  FIRS  for  solutioo  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  ry««*r»«g  problems.  ^C^' 
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It  is  only  an  axiom  now  that  he  who  plays  best  works 
best.  It  is  just  as  true  when  that  work  becomes  fighting. 
So  much  for  the  immediate  question,  our  biggest 
question,  just  now,  the  best  method  of  making  our 
boys, — Kursmans  and  others — ^best  fit  to  cope  with 
those  whom  they  must  fight.  As  we  have  pointed  out 
in  these  columns  be- 
fore, 85  per  cent  of 
military  training  is 
physical  training.  It 
is  this  sort  of  physical 
training  that  we  mean. 
Parenthetically,  may 
we  say  here  that  when 
the  records  of  the 
various  training  camps 
come  to  light  after  the 
war,  there  will  as- 
suredly be  great  en- 
lightenment upon  the 
evil  results  of  the  too- 
intensive  physical 
training  given  many 
college  men  on  cham- 
pionship teams.  There 
will'  be  a  renewal,  of 
the  acrimonious  dis- 
cussion regarding 
valvular  heart  trouble 
and  like  symptoms  of 
overstrain. 


Individual  Tug  o'  AVar  by  embryo  officers.    Much  of  the 
play  spirit  in  a  terribly  serious  business 


Playgrounds — The  Solution 

Those  of  us  who  are  older  go  fishing,  hunting,  hiking, 
traveling  because  we  like  it,  and  because  only  so  are  we 
able  best  to  do  the  duties  before  us.  Not  so  much  care 
is  taken  for  the  youngsters,  as  witness  young  Kurs- 
man's  plight. 

The  children  may  not  always  accompany  us  upon  our 
excursions.^l^No^need  to  explain  why.  In  addition,  they 
need  far  more  play.  They  are  still  growing  and  need 
development.  Older  ones  need  merely  maintenance, 
with  sometimes  a  bit  of  rebuilding. 

There  is  no  such  opportunity  for  children  as  that 
offered  by  The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America.  It  has  done  much  against  great  odds; 
both  in  the  attitude  of  many  against  it,  and  in  lack  of 
funds,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  carelessness. 

It  was  as  recently  as  April,  1906,  that  this  movement 
became  tangible.  In  that  month  a  group  of  interested — 
and  interesting — people  met  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
"to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  a  national 
organisation  which  should  have  for  its  object  a  further- 
ing  of  the  general  movement,  then  beginning  to  focus 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  providing  children  with 
places  where  they  might  have  real  play  and  safe  play" 

This  might  almost  be  called  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. It  is  true  that  many  cities  had  play- 
grounds prior  to  this,  Boston  having  begun  as  early  as 
1882.  But,  quoting  further  from  the  Association's 
records: 

"It  was  recognized  that  adults  must  help  the  child 
to  find  a  place  .  .  .  where  he  might  without  hindrance 


carry  on  the  business  of  his  life,  which  is  to  play,  the 
child  himself  being  powerless  in  the  situation." 

Poor,  down-hearted,  rejected  Kursman's  dilemma 
was  thus  foreseen. 

According  to  the  Association  census,  432  cities  had 
neighborhood  Playgrounds  and  play  leaders  in  191 5. 

It  has  since  been 
brought  up  to  about 
3,294.  There  are  iii 
cities  employing  1,053 
play  leaders  through- 
out the  year.  The  best 
obtainable  total  now 
i«  7*507  workers 
employed  in  addition 
to  1,929  caretakers.  It 
is  encouraging,  yes. 
But  Earl  H.  Lee, 
Physical  Director  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of 
Spokane,  Washington, 
presents  facts  which 
show  us  more  nearly 
where  we  stand: 

"The  countries 
whose  armies  in  this 
war  are  found  best 
prepared,  do  not  give 
military  drill  in  their 
schools.  On  the  con- 
trary,  they  give 
abundant  instruction 
in  physical  training.  As  illustrating  the  interest  in  physi- 
cal training,  independent  of  the  schools,  in  Germany 
alone,  in  1910,  in  7,174  cities  and  towns  there  were 
8,607  gymnastic  societies  with  a  total  membership  of 
902,910,  and  an  active  membership  of  416,32a 

"Some  of  the  pacifists  of  the  country  have  said 
that  in  case  of  war  we  could  raise  a  million  men  ovei^ 
night,  but  in  the  light  of  figures  from  the  recruiting 
stations  over  the  country,  a  few  of  them  would  need 
fixing  before  being  sent  to  the  front." 

Mr.  Lee  made  these  statements  a  year  ago.  From 
what  we  have  already  learned  since  we  put  some  of  our 
young  men  into  training  camps — much  less  the  pacif- 
istic  overnight  million — more  than  a  few  need  fixing. 
There  are  too  many  Kursmans. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  big  query:  Will  we 
stick  to  the  lessons  we  have  learned  after  the  war  is 
over?  Or  will  we  forget  in  our  leisure  what  we  had  to 
learn  in  our  frenzy?  The  answer  we  make  will  deter- 
mine largely  how  much  we  distinguish  between  the 
value  of  the  immediate  present  and  the  permanent 
welfare  of  those  who  will  make  our  future. 

Some  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  "primitive" 
nations  knew  what  their  children  needed  in  the  way 
of  development,  physical  as  well  as  intellectual.  Not 
merely  that,  but  they  saw  to  it  that  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  desired  ends  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  those  children.  They  knew  enough  to  train  up  their 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  We  are  learning; 
will  we  remember? 


{Continued  on  page  826^^ 
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COOL  MOUNTAIM   BREEZE-T** 

n^rtcj  /uHiiER  tomport 

^»-*ay  from  fht  \aait  hot  day*  arwJ 
!iLji^!''ts  to  tiir  inviting  b3ne««*  of  tbr 
maiestk  mJitmaini  of  thr  LAND  OF 
r  THE  SKY;  lumtTJlot  riven  and  tpajltlirLe 
filk;  invittiiB  v*lli?¥*iiiid  wrwded  sIcito^:  ftplrn- 
flid  hijih^mys  and  Ti>^rty  !>*-lnil*  <il*  M'>t**'' 
ioiu  Itii-  hf^art  of  (bf  grf  at  Pi»Rah  N&tiotiaJ  Torrtt 
acid  Cpjime  Prewne  witli  its  ureal  Ut'rd  of  elk, 
thousand*  of  drt-r.  and  cay  with  bUrt  life.  C^t 
fK-rmii*  for  ^iHsiLled  trout  fistuag  (ratn  L.N 
Kofrster  here. 

Go   to   the  **Top  of   Eastern  Amef ica  '   Mt, 
Mitdiell,  67 11  ft  over  a.  wonderful  *<.'i.'nic  R  R,  i 
thru  Um-  wonderful  mnd  ft'wiii  InU-TBrtlng  lint- 
more  ^^"^lAt4.^  t^i  Ij^keJuMli^^ndt^Crijnofi^py 

^.  M.  and  Y    W  t'  A  .  AMinbty  prauna»: 

ctrcfe  of  AatifYinp. 

No  MwtqtjltM*  DO  mBUrU:   no  iub- 

injiHne»,  p«rwi  •■**?  onciirUi    Thru 

Fnllmftn   Senlre    ffom     i»fliicln&l 

t  itk»i  (tppcvfti  H  K  T»t«  epi^nrt  fa 

nicitur  h  Ithwava  Into  AAtii*  v  1  tie 

rat^ceUcyi  htyWl  f*i:HHl«. 


l>- 


BQARD«f  TRADE  s^»t«aY 


:M.Mian«cR 


ASHEVIUE 


The  Proper  Card  for  You 


-^Yfjuf  btislnp-i*  Is   yasdy  too  Iraportant   to  be 
r  rcptesatitcd  by  anythEae  less  thao  a 

Wiggins  Peerless  Patent 

'  — ^  «     y^  _  ,,,.,    Many  of  America's  laff* 

OOOiC  r  Oirm  est  car^  users  GOtmpttment 

^  iho skill  and csiie exercised 

^^am^A     ^^^^^^  [^late  by  u?i[nif    WlB^ins 

Cards  exchislvely,     Ask 

fortiibof  spettmens;    de- 

t^-fj  them  one  b^  on«  »rd  ob- 

EhTYa  their  c]».^an  cul  rdittc* 

and  EfintT^I  eicellenc^, 

THEJOKNB.WICCmSCO, 

IvULbblLiihed  1t£7 
tw«Kt  Pint*  Mt^att 

Dm  i^K^tw* 


•MizpeOv 


SUPPORTER  No.   44 

QtveB  yoa  «  feeltait  of  w^og^: 
fort  and  the  aswurance  of  perfect 
protection  while  exerdelng. 
Openlnt  beneath  patent  flap 

Small  amount  of  material  be- 
tween thighs 

Perfect  pouch 

Welt -bound  t 

webblnt  f 


Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  wlthont  Injury  to  * 

rubber.  Flus  perfectly.  Can't  rubor  chafe. 

Finwt  quality  elaatlc  wobblng.      A«k  yoitf 

dealer,  and  If  he  will  not  supply  you  with 

MIzpah  Supporter  No.  44.  send   u«  75c.  m 
■  walit  measurement  and  we  wtU  send  by  mall. 
VtHE  WALTER  F.  WARE  CO..  Dept.  B.,  PHILA^ 

THB  OPEN  ROAD  will 


AGAIN 

FRISBIE  MOTORS  WIN 

Hardly  hai  the  reader  finiahed  reading  about  the  won- 
oerful  FRISBIE  demonstration  in  the  New  York  to 
Albany  Race  when  word  i«  received  from  C.  B.  Foster 
Company.  BUozi.  Mise.  that  FRISBIE  MOTORS  won 
First  and  Second  prise. 


AGAIN  we  say:  that  is  a  typical  performance. 

It  is  the  kind  of  service  you  could  ezi)ect  from  a 

FRISBIE  motor  in  your  boat. 

FRISBIK— The  Friendly  Motoi^keep  running. 

It  is  the  closest  to  perpetual  motion  ever  produced  in 

a  marine  engine.     It  wins  because  it  does  not  fail  you 

at  the  critical  time. 

It  is  built  for  years  of  faithful  service 

THE  FRISBIE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

S  CMiter  Street  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Again  a  Trasted  Worker 


l^leyTreatment 

For  Liquor  and  Drug  Using 

HUNDREDS  of  men  wKo  have  lort  podtSons  of 
responsibility  due  to  craving  for  liquor  or  drugs, 
have  yton  hack  confidence  after  taking  the  scientific 
Keeley  Treatment  No  confinement,  no  nausea.  Viaoi 
of  mind  and  body  returned.  E»erienced,  kindly 
physicians,  pleasant  surroundings  Both  sexes. 
fKrtfe  far  confidmntial  information  to  any 
oftha  following  Kmmtmy  in»titutm» 


H.Y. 

H  TM  Niagara  BU 

"  Colaab«t,OliSe 
Crab  Orchari  Ky. 
DwighLDL 
Gn-attapiat,Mi^. 

735  OiiBwa  Ave.  N.W, 


Hot  Sprian,  Ark« 
KuMtiOly.lle. 

a0S4  KaeUd  ira. 


UdngtoB,  Matt. 
Let  Aac «le«.  CaL 

MOO  W.  Ploo  St. 

Ilariea,la^ 

UM  Olrard  Ave. 

iriLFa. 

inVATa. 


Pwlioile. 

Sill  Like  Gb.  Utah 

SlLm!.!*. 
2803  Locust  St 

WaB\afa,Wk 

Wen  bfCB,  Cms. 
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The  Open   Road 


A  Southern  Beauty  Spot 


LONG  after  he  had  left   his   home   through 
poaching  at   an   unfortunate   moment,  one 
William  Shakespeare  wrote: 
"  I  know  a  place  where  the  wild  thyme  blows." 
To  us  poor  mortals  of  a  later  day,  all  that  is 
left  is  imitation.  Wherefore  the  glad  cry; 
"  I  know  a  place  where  the  wild  life  lasts." 
Let  THE  OPEN  ROAD  not  steal  another's 
thunder.    We  quote  from  a  man  who  went  there 
for  health  and  pleasure,  and  remained   although 
it  meant  a  considerable  financial  loss  because  he 
found  both  in  such  profusion.   Frank  W.  Bicknell, 
who  made  the  accompanying  photographs  says: 

"So  few  undiscovered  playgrounds  are  left 
within  reach  of  the  great  centers  of  population  in 
the  North  that  I  don't  often  give  up  my  secret 
for  fear  of  sending  a  crowd  to  spoil  it.  Here  it  is 
for  your  use. 

"You  can  leave  New  York  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, go  via  Washington  and  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee,  and  arrive  at  Linville  Falls  Station 
twenty-three  hours  later.  The  ride  from  Johnson 
City  to  your  destination  takes  you  over  and 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  and  displays 
some  great  engineering  and  an  endless  panorama 
of  the  biggest  mountain  scenery  in  the  East. 
Riding  seven  miles  on  horseback,  rising  i,8oo  feet 
to  an  elevation  of  more  than  3,300  feet,  you  come  to 
Linville  Falls  proper.  Here  is  the  village  and  the 
post-office,  at  the  north  end  of  Linville  mountain, 


Where  the  noisy  water  purls  and  the  camp  smoke  rise 
Lmville  River 


Not  so  high  as  the  Alps,  but  older,  sweeter,  more  intimate 


the  head  of  the  truly  wonderful  Linville  River 
Gorge. 

"You  know  this  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  world, 
this  Appalachian  country,  that  the  geologists  tell 
us  were  great  peaks  like  the  Alps  before  the 
Rockies  or  other  great  mountains  had  pushed 
their  noses  above  the  sea  level.  They  even  talk 
about  a  hundred  million  years  being  thp  least  age 
we  can  give  them.  This  is  the  chief  reason  for 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  these  mountains  as  com- 
pared to  the  bare,  appalling  grandeur  and  size 
of  much  larger  and  higher  elevations." 

Because  Linville  River  is  in  a  very  ancient 
region  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  its  day  is 
done,  that  it  is  a  fallen  monarch  of  times  gone 
by.    It  is  not.    There  has  been  time  for  water  to 
weave  its  way  into  beautiful  pools  and  crevices; 
man  has  taken  care  to  stock  the  tortuous  place 
with  rainbow.     Since  it  is  thirty-five  miles  long, 
there  is  a  large  volume  of  water  from  its  water-  ^ 
shed    Mr.  Bicknell  assures  me  that  this  is  a  land  j 
of  piscatorial  as  well  as  geological  wonders     It  is  1 
well  known  already  that  it  has  a  strong  appeal  for : 
botanists  as  well  as  those  who  appreciate  merely 
the  sensuous  side  of  Nature's  greenery. 

In  July  Outing  we  took  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  Western  North  Carolina.  Linville 
Falls  is  one  of  the  places  embraced  in  this  many- 
pointed  mountainous  region  of  high  level  and 
consequent  salubrious  climate.  .   «' 

To  quote  further  from  Mr.  Bicknell:  ' i^ 
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Cutter  Moccasin  or 
s';ht"n"cf'-?.%'s  *Tac^^  Boots 

and  to  measure— from  such  leather  stock  as  is  not 
known  In  modern  **  quantity  production.**  Bach 
hide  is  selected  p'ersonallr,  and  only  the  choicest 
parts  used  for  Cutter  Boots. 

The  Moccasin  Boot  is  the  style  old-timers 
prefer— and  as  made  by  the  skilled  Cutter 
craftsmen,  is  easiest  on  the  feet,  comfort- 
able and  light,  yet  giving  season  after  sea- 
son of  repairless  wear.  ^^Taterproof  as 
any  leather  boot  can  be.  Pit  guaranteed 
from  sell-measurement. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  of  Cutter  Sporting 
and  Moccasin  Boots  and  get  your  local  sporting 
goods  dealer  interested. 

A. A. Cotter  Co^ Box  ^*'  EMiCkire»WU. 


"fii*,: 


^ 


^ 


,c^ 


I  he  rtrat  volunip  oltht  new  wlUJrm    i 
CmttiptatL      Hnd      1^  iGK>diTuft ,      h. 

nrd  tor  yvcr  JO  ytitr^ 

tdem,  etid,,  etc. 

cunLMJfiB  thi'  bi«t  camp  ctwikcry  rt- 

CiCffiH  [kUtillKherl. 

M^TlD    tot    t:.,|0    Ld    elf  Ah.  g2.m  in 
[roQi  your  ti&iU-f  ar 
OUTING  Pi'll.  CO..    HI  W.  36tii  SL,  New  York 


CAMPING, 
CAMPING 


CAMPING 
C\MPlNCi 


John  Philip 
SOUSA 

March  Kins  mnd 
PreAident  of  The 
A  m  e  r  i  c  B  a  Tr»p 
Shoo  ten'  Ai«Oi=i«- 
tlon,  with  an 

ITHACA 
GUN 

Mr,  Souia  know* 
the  lii^htning  lock  of 
en  Ithaca  ImpTovEt 
hii  ihoolinff;  it  will 
improve  youfa. 

Cfttaloffue  FREE— double 
guna,  $24,00  up;  aioiU 
tnp  Eun«i  $Si3,0O  up. 

AddrcM,  Box  2] 

ITHACA  GUN  CO, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y, 


Americana  Finest  Canoe 

Speed,  light  Dsss  atid  b(„auti£ul  finish  combined 
to  the  hlehe&t  dcErets.    Write  for  free  catalog  flhowlntr 
tbe  many  lib t{fictlv@  featnrca  of  the  /^a^'auTi'tjf^ 
Racine  Hoat  CompiLnyt   Depl«   ^*    Rmclnm,  Wu, 


OWNER  AGENT 

tluDdtcd?  of  Caille  owncrt 

Kavc  atked  to  become  our 

Bgcnti  in  their  vicinity.    Wt!  are  Roirii! 

to  utVF  every  one  a  chancf  to  be  ^  Owner 

A£«[it  and  wll  Caiile  raotom.    No  leUina  c*- 

[Wtteo  ct  ne^ctrisat  y\  N  a  office  or  alio  p  needed. 

Special  Owiter  Agent  Offer 

Wtf  will  eive  a  special  "Owner  A»pnt** 
d  iKOti  nttooneiaeachcoTD  mu  ni  ty .  Some 
Owner  A^enK  easUy  «dl  I  to  12  CaUle*  b 
y^eaf  among  friendf  4itd  acqitaiDLancefi.  G€t 
yOiin  at  discoimt  now,  tell  bII  yoci  can. 
Tu7o  Sp»rdM  Jihvad,  Tmc  Jp^eds  fiacAr,  or 
J'eanff#fl/J  U^ttA^^uf  Si&pptng  Motor 
"Vhii  CuiUe  6-Spcwl  Motor  8tart«r  operata^  wIUj  quJcIi.  «ay 
PuUk  Komta  and  cliUdreo  op^irmt^  tt  eaaUy,  Two  iptK^a  9ht*.Q 
—  Cwoip^ecli  ti^ck  —  or  iujmI  ttlll  without  etoppimt  motor 
It's  au  nexlbl«ftnyoii«canuie  It  for  evory  purpcee  Chuutinir. 
n.-'ibirji^,  ulramire]!  )n  frcih  or  bbJI  wattf.  Boat  OAtetlsliL  tlntplt 
ill  ■r-f.irvinictlfin,  fully  ifitaramtoedH 

FREE      Oft  i^iwiier  Ai^Ftii'ii  i?[.i«clai  Dlaeount,  GiklalDi, 
hwtWi'V    IiistJillflikm.  Opfjailon  and  Car*  o*  3-Cyc4c  Motor 
(|ji4  Fouuiir.i'iiit."   All  ub*»iiluuiU' fri'e.   Act  quickly,  NOW, 
OillLE  PEBFECTtOM  MOTOI  CO.,   IH  OAi  Miu  ilETlOIT,  MIBII. 
IplwiTi'  Idirirr  M^.ifl!  TjEjIoe:  op  r^miKsr    Ciw  (finniiHn  of  Intt 
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There's  plenty  of  natural  trouble  for  the  Linville  golfer.     But  Nature's  fair  greenways  are  their  own  reward 


"It  is  an  undiscovered,  unexploited  country.  You 
get  it  in  all  its  virgin  beauty.  Summer  visitors  are  in- 
creasing and  here  and  there  we  find  some  small,  com- 
fortable hotels.  The  mountain  people  take  you  in  and 
make  you  at  borne.  Roads  are  being  improved,  the 
automobile  has  already  made  its  way  to  Linville  Falls, 
and  soon,  I  suppose,  the  crowd  will  find  it  out  and  end 
the  exdusiveness. 

"  Little  Summer  cottages  are  being  built  in  consider^ 
able  numbers  by  people  from  north  and  south  who 
have  discovered  that  land,  lumber  and  living  are  still 
cheap  here.   But  the  charm  of  simplicity  is  still  over  it 


alL  It's  a  place  where  you  can  wear  old  clothes  and 
really  rest.  You  are  free  from  being  worked  by  the 
coarse,  coin-extracting  system  of  the  usual  resort 
game." 

Then,  Mr.  Bicknell,  who  is  disinterested  because 
he  has  no  hotel,  no  reserved  fishing  rights,  nothing 
but  a  great  love  of  the  place  which  became  as  a  great 
natural  sanitarium  to  him^  closes  his  letter  to  me 
rather  sadly,  I  think: 

"And  now  I  have  gone  and  given  it  all  away  for  your 
benefit.'; 

Certainly  they  play  golf  in  Linville. 


*'  Learning  from  the  Ancients ''  and  a  Reader 


I  HAVE  read  with  considerable  interest  an  article 
in  March  Outing  bean'ng  the  title  of  "Learning 
from  the  Ancients."  The  fact  that  I  am  writing  this  as 
late  as  July  shows  how  long  Outing  stays  around  the 
place  as  live  reading,  but  I  didn't  start  out  to  write 
about  that.  The  excellent  article  in  question  reminds 
me  of  the  opening  sentences  of  a  Chatauqua  lecturer  I 
once  heard.   He  said: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  With  your  kind  attention 
I  will  now  proceed  to  present  some  fascinating  state- 
ments of  certain  incontrovertible  facts,  all  of  which  are 
indisputable,  and  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  true." 

I  do  not  grow  nor  saw  up  any  Cypress  myself,  but 
I  happen  to  know  a  man  whose  cousin  owns  a  real 
Tidewater  Cypress  tree  (in  the  midst  of  about  a 
million  others)  and  he  doesn't  have  to  water  it  at  night 
because  it  is  in  a  real  swamp  where  "the  wood  eternal" 


gives  itself  home  training  against  decay — a  temptation 
incident  to  man's  use  of  it.  So,  I  made  some  inquiries 
to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity — and  here  are  the  results, 
if  you  also  are  interested  in  this  Fidus  Achates  of  woods. 

I  find  that  my  off-hand  impression  was  right,  and  that 
the  regions  where  this  wood  grows  are  much  less 
extensive  and  scattered  than  my  Outing  friend  in- 
dicated. I  learn  that  the  cypress  which  is  such  an  im- 
portant and  growing  factor  in  commercial  lumbering  in 
the  United  States  grows  from  the  Carolinas  around  to, 
and  including,  Louisiana,  in  the  swampy  sections  near 
the  coast. 

In  some  localities,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas 

and  Missouri,  for  instance,  the  growth  reaches  farther 

inland,  and  while  the  tree  is  botanically  the  same  as 

the  "tide-water"  variety,  many  of  the  characteristics 

(Continued  on  pagi  830)^ 
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FISHERMEN!! 

This  Is  Your  Last 
Chance 

To  get  this  Rod 
and  a  year  of 

ALL 
OUTDOORS 

for  $L50 

Beginning  October 
I  St,  the  price  of  All 
Outdoors  will  be 
raised  from  $i.oo  to 
$1.50  per  year.  After 
that  date  we  shall  no 
longer  be  able  to  make  this 
special  offer. 

This  is  the  famous  V-D.  steel 
fishing  rod.  It  is  8  feet  in  length, 
has  three  joints  and  a  butt. 
Enameled  in  black.  Mounted 
with  German  Silver  three  ring 
offset.  Put  up  in  partitioned 
cloth  bag. 

Do  not  delay  sending  in  your 
order  as  our  stock  is  limited,  and 
we  may  be  obliged*to  disappoint 


you. 


SEE     THE     COUPON 


ALL  OUTDOORS,  Inc. 

145  West  Mth  St.,  New  York: 

Send  me  prepaid  the  V-D  iteel  fishing  rod  and  twelve 
months  of  All  Outdoors.  I  enclose  $1.50  with  the  un- 
derstanding if  everything  is  not  satisfactory  I  may  re- 
turn the  rod  and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 


Nam* 

Poet  Office 

StrMt SUte. 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide 

And  M  us  do  your  hssd  mounting,  rug.  robe,  ooat  and 
—  * — anything  i~'* " '~ 


^  and  gaMially  gain 

Ey  deallng^reet  with  taeadguartCTs^ 

We  tan  desr  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies,  or 
drssi  them  Into  buckskin  glove  leather.  .  Bear,  dog,  esif. 
sow.  hotse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  imh  the 
hair  or  fur  on.  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  moth  proof 
and  made  up  Into  rugs,  gtoves.  caps,  men's  and  women's 
gsrments  when  so  ordered.,        ^.  ^  _.        _.      ^  ^     *, 

Get  our  nhistrated  oaUtof  whleh  gives  priees  of  tanntaic. 
taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prioes  of  fur  goods 
and  big  mounted  game  heads  ss  weU. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
RochMtar,  N.  Y. 


A  BIG 
"FEED" 
FULL  OF 

"PEP" 

When  two  "out-door  men,"  hungry  and 
tired,  "lay  to"  a  wholesome  dinner  ot  FULL- 
MEAL,  they  "recover,"  double-quick!  It's 
mighty  good,  hot  or  cold — better  hoi — and 
one  can  does  the  trick. 


FULL  MEAL 


— for  that  hungry  feeling 

Consists  of  fresh  beef  and  green  peas.  rice,  lima  beans 
and  seasoning. 

Ready  cooked  and  can  be  used 
in  many  ways — baked,  sand- 
wiches, stew,  soup.  Recipes  on 
label. 

Your  grocer  will  supply. 
//  not,  send  us  his  name  and 
your  address,  enclosing  2sc 
for  fuU  siud  sample  can, 
parcel  post,  prepaid. 

The  Haserot 
Canneries  Co. 

Dept.  M  QeTeUaa,  Okio 


The  OUTINQ  Departments  are  made  to  serve  thelreMlers. 


ioogle 


The  Open  Road 


are  totally  diffierent  because  of  the  difference  of  en- 
vironment and  more  rapid  growth.  Rapidity  of  growth 
seems  to  be  incompatible  with  longevity  of  wood. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  not  true  that  **in  the  South, 
Cypress  is  often  known  as  juniper,  and  in  New  Jersey 
is  called  white  cedar,"  as  these  are  well  known  to  be 
entirely  different  species. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  small  amount  of  cypress 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  Southern  California,  this 
being  the  "Monterey  Cypress,"  a  sort  of  dwarf  variety, 
most  winsomely  picturesque,  but  non-commercial;  but 
the  so-called  "yellow  cedar"  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
is  not  cypress  at  all. 

What  the  author  of  "Learning  From  the  Ancients" 
said  in  Outing  with  reference  to  the  longevity  of  the 
wood  of  the  ancients  is  true  of  the  commercial  cypress 
marketed  in  this  country  to-day,  so  far  as  the  "tide- 
water" cypress  is  concerned,  applying  to  the  heart 
material  of  the  tree  grown  not  too  far  inland.  I  am 
told  that  public  demand  has  caused  the  lumbermen 
themselves  to  stamp  a  brand  on  every  board  of  the 
true  "wood  eternal,"  so  the  poor  well-meaning  public 
may  be  sure  to  get  what  it  wants. 

I  learn  that  the  "sap"  part  of  any  wood,  (even 
cypress),  will  decay  much  more  rapidly  than  will  the 
heart  material,  and  only  the  latter  should  be  used  in 
places  exposed  to  rot-influences.  The  "ride-water" 
cypress  is  universally  known  to-day  as  the  true  "wood 
eternal,"  and  such  a  name  could  not  have  been  gained 
without  centuries  of  man's  knowledge  of  its  decay- 
resisring  qualities. 

"I  am  obliged  to  the  "Learner  From  the  Ancients," 
for  inciting  me  to  thus  post  myself  in  the  interest 


of  my  money's  worth  of  long  life  when  I  build  my  shack 
and  a  boat  or  two  in  the  northern  woods  (and  some 
day,  maybe  Fll  build  a  regular  house  eternal  of  the 
"wood   eternal").  George  E.  Watson. 

Don't  Cuss  — Rub 

THERE  are  ways  and  ways  of  loosening  that  joint 
of  your  fishing  rod  that  insists  upon  delaying  you 
every  time  you  get  ready  to  leave  the  stream.  Sharp, 
quick,  but  light  4>lows  upon  a  solid  heel  or  with  a  small 
stone  will  sometimes  do  it,  although  there  is  likely  to 
be  some  damage.  Sometimes  a  match  will  heat  the 
female  end  sufficiently  to  loosen  it  by  expansion. 

The  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  however,  is  not  to 
tell  how  to  get  it  out  when  you  find  it  rusted  fast.  It 
is  rather  an  expedient  for  preventing  regret  for  lack 
of  vaseline  or  other  grease.  Only  you  must  do  it  before 
you  begin  to  fish — not  after  it  has  been  attached  all 
■  day.  BEFORE  you  set  up  the  rod, — if  yoju've  forgot- 
ten the  vaseline,  as,  of  course,  you  have — find  a  nice 
greasy  spot  on  your  scalp  and  rub  the  male  joint  of 
your  rod  as  briskly  as  the  state  of  baldness  justifies. 
This  is  not  for  regular  procedure,  but  only  in  an 
emergency.   Premature  baldness  is  no  joke. 


You*ll  be  greatly  pleased  with  October 
Open  Road  — Bi^er  pa^es,  bi^er  type, 
better  illustrations.  Bi^^er,  better,  more 
Service,  Get  your  share. 


The  articlis  described  below  have  been 
tested  and  approved.  Complete  inform 
motion  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
The  coupon  on  page  832  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 


<m^ 


Outing  service  is  at  ^  disposal  of  the 
reader.  The  editor  will  be  glad  to  rec" 
ommend  reliable  outdoor  goods  and 
answer  all  questions  pertaining  to  out- 
door life  and  recreation. 


Motor  Weave  (1),  Rain  King  (2) 

STANDARDIZATION  in  the  motor  field  has  be- 
come a  byword  of  efficiency  in  those  lines.  It  is  not 
limited  to  private  manufacturing  concerns,  either,  for 
the  Government  has  been  advocating  standardization 
of  airplane  motors  and  a  score  of  other  things  since 
we  became  an  Ally  in  this  great  war.  The  principle 
of  turning  out  great  numbers  of  identical  pieces  is 
sound. 

Since  this  method  of  large  production  and  small 
profits  has  proved  so  successful,  it  is  not  strange  to  find 
it  adopted  in  lines  allied  to  motor  building.  It  is  just 
that  that  Wallace  and  Smith  have  done  with  automobile 
blankets.  Their  offering  of  "Motor  Weave  Woolen 
Automobile  Robes"  is  having,  and  will  continue  to  have, 
large  attraction.  Standardization,  in  this  case  means 
quality  and  price;  it  does  not  mean  that  each  robe  looks 
identically  like  every  other  one.  There  is  a  great  variety 


of  colors  in  many  patterns,  all  of  one  quality,  all  of  one 
price — $6.7$.  The  standard  size  is  generous — 60  x  80 
inches. 

The  MOTOR  WEAVE  submitted  to  this  office  for 
test  received  harder  wear  in  a  few  weeks  than  ordinarily 
would  be  demanded  in  many  months.  Not  content 
with  putting  it  through  its  paces  for  comfort,  wind 
resistance,  etc.,  in  the  tonneau,  I  went  on  a  walking 
tour  with  it.  Now,  substituting  an  automobile  robe  for 
an  Army  blanket  in  the  woods  where  there  is  only  a 
board  floor  or  cold  damp  ground  to  sleep  upon  is 
ordinarily  a  matter  for  serious  consideration.  I  took 
the  chance,  and  did  not  regret  it. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  not  zero  weather,  but  it  was  cold 
enough  at  four  a.  m.,  the  time  of  lowest  vitality. 
Even  Vermont  Green  Mountain  chilliness  did  not 
pierce  the  Motor  Weave  uncomfortably.  The  blanket 
stood  up  very  satisfactorily.  I  shall  return  it  to  the 
{Continued  on  page  83'Y^  t 
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The  Fox-Kautx- 
ky  tingle  trigger 
fits  any  FoxGun 
—and  it  guaran- 
teed perfect  in 
parts  and  oper- 
ation. 


JklcyaurckBler  h 
showycuaFWGUN 

The  balance  is  right — oomes  up  to 
your  shoulder  just  the  way  to  make 
you  feel  sure  of  a  hit. 
The  Fox  Gun  cannot  shoot  loose.  It  has 
only  three  working  partsr— and  is  guaran- 
teed for  life. 

Write  us  for  the  Fox  catalog  and  any 
desired  special  information. 

PricM  rmiic«  from  $30  to  $1000 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  CO. 

4650  No.  18th  St. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


9UAMASTEKD  FOB  LIFM 


M! 


[ORE 
game 
fish  are  hooked  on 
"Dowagiac'*    Minnows 
than  on   any  three  other 
makes  of  lure*     In  fact  thej 
standard  recipe  for   good^ 
fishing  13  **A  'Dow^ac'j 
Rod,  a  'DowagUc'  Rael 
and    a    pineh    of 
'Dowagiac'  Mm- 
^  nows;  use f rifely 
[  on  any  hk^  or  MjiiM  S^nd 
stieam*  ^ly^far  Catalog 

copy" — f  lee.   R  ftnembcjf  t  h  t;  Bibr  C  niv 
^^Dqwvbi'^i  Mich. 


'  ^'¥\  HeddoiVs  Genuine,, 

,  Llowagiac 

I '     Rods  -Reels -Minnows 


IE  DACES 

SAVBS       VOU       DOLLARS       IOC 


See  THB  COUNCIL  FIRB  for  lolutioo  of  your  thooting,  fidilng  and  canipiiiig 


ijQoJOgle 
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manufacturing  experts  with  no  fear  that  they  will 
charge  me  with  being  unfair  to  the  product  of  their 
standardizing  genius.    It's  a  good  blanket. 

Another  dandy  robe  where  one  is  exposed  to  the 
weather  is  the  RAIN  KING.  This  is  54x60  inches, 
made  of  waterproofed  brown  fabric  which  folds  over 
the  woolen  plaid  back  and  protects  the  edges.  While 
admittedly  originated  with  truck  work  in  mind,  these 
are  just  as  valuable  for  pleasure  cars. 

Safety  Gloves  (3) 

/^X)MFORT  in  the  motoring  gloves  you  wear  is  an 
vJ  essential,  but  it  is  only  one.  If  it  can  be  combined 
with  a  certain  factor  of  special  safety,  there  is  a  great 
addition  to  the  satisfaction  the  driver  gets.  Wearing 
qualities  go  without  saying  in  regard  to  the  line  of 
which  I  am  now  writing. 

The  distinctive  feature  is  a  double  stitching  effect, 
two  upon  the  front  of  each  finger,  giving  a  corded 
effect  making  the  grip  much  more  dependable.  Steering 
wheels  often  become  worn  to  a  glassy  surface,  or  per- 
spiration upon  the  palm  may  render  the  hold  insecure. 


Front  and  rear  of  the  cheaper  Safety  Glove 


Smooth  leather  palms  will  wear  in  time  so  that  the 
certain  hand  necessary  to  the  driver  is  lost.  Gloves 
which  overcome  this  handicap  not  merely  merit,  but 
demand,  mention  in  these  pages. 

If  this  sritching  were  heavy  it  would  be  unwieldy 
and  awkward.  If  it  were  a  pleat,  the  same  would  be 
true.  It  is  so  neatly  done,  however,  that  it  gives  the 
effect  of  a  small  cord  which  will  aid  the  grip  but  never 
interfere  with  comfort.  The  thread  inside  is  so  flight 
that  it  does  not  even  mark  the  hand. 

Depending  upon  the  sort  you  want,  and  the  time  of 
year,  these  gloves  range  in  price  from  about  two  dollars 
to  seven  or  eight.  If  you  are  beginning  already  to 
think  about  cold  weather  driving  and  touring,  you  will 
necessarily  think  of  the  latter  prices,  for  gauntlets  and 
high  class  linings  cost  more  than  the  lighter,  smaller 
summer  glove.  Whichever  you  are  interested  in, 
THE  OPEN  ROAD  recommends  this  Lord  and  Taylor 
motoring  glove  without  reservation. 

An  Umbrella— Just  That  (4) 

NOT  that  we  think  readers  of  THE  OPEN  ROAD 
are  fond  of  an  umbrella  I  We  do  not.  Still,  while 
an  umbrella  may  be  one  of  the  needs  of  frail  humans,  it 
usually  is  just  that — a  need.  It's  always  absent  at  the 
psychological  moment,  which  is  to  say  the  unfortunate, 
or  desired  moment.  Assuming  you  to  be  human,  then, 
we  suppose  you  do  sometimes  find  use  for  an  umbrella. 

This  particular  brand  of  which  I  write  is  guaranteed 
for  one  year,  the  idea  being  that  a  specially  built  top 
under  the  trade  name  of  "Protector"  will  withstand 
ordinary  usage  for  that  length  of  time.  (Unfortunately, 
the  guarantee  does  not  cover  theft). 

If  you  want  an  umbrella  which  has  an  unusually 
firm  "feel"  as  you  twirl  it  in  your  fingers,  combined 
with  very  good  top  material,  the  "Protector"  will  not 
disappoint  you. 

Fate  may  have  been  unkind.  Since  an  umbrella  is 
not  one's  fault,  but  merely  one  of  humanity's  un- 
avoidable misfortunes,  we  present  the  idea  of  an  unusual 
tool  of  its  sort. 


Editor,  THB  OPEN  ROAD 

OUTINQ,  141  W.  Mth  St.,  New  York  September.  1917. 

PleaM  inform  me  as  to  the  price,  address  of  manufacturer  and  other  details  concerning  the  articles 
mentioned  in  THB  OPEN  ROAD  and  listed  below. 
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Street 


aty.. 

State. 


My  tportbif  goods  dealer  is . 
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IMPORTANT 


Bef^nning  October  first  the  price  of  ALL 
OUTDOORS  will  be  raised  from  $1.00  to  $1.50 
per  year. 

This  advance  is  due  to  the  enormous  in 
crease  in  the  cost  of  material  which  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  magazine. 

We  are  announcing  this  change  at 
this  eariy  date  in  order  to  give  our  readers 
and  subscribers  an  opportimity  of  mak- 
ing a  saving.     This  increase  need  not 
affect  you — that  is  if  you  renew  your 
subscription  NOW.     It  will  insure  your 
receiviag  the  magazine  for  one,  two  or  three 
years  at  the  present  low  rates. 


If  your  subscription  has  expired  or  if  it  expires 
six  months  or  a  year  from  now  you  can  take  advan- 
tage of  this  saving  just  the  same.  We  will  extend 
your  subscription  from  the  date  of  expiration. 

Just  enclose  $2.00  and  we'll  enter  your  name 
for  a  three  year  subscription — about  5 He.  a  copy. 
After  October  1st  it  will  cost  you  15c.  a  copy  and 
$4.50  for  three  years. 

THE  COUPON  SAVES  MONEY  FOR  YOU 

A  long  term  subscription  to  ALL  OUTDOORS 

is  an  absolutely  safe  investment.    For  the  coming 

year  the  magazine  will  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever  before,  covering 

each  month  everything  of  interest  to  the  outdoor  man  in  every  way  possible. 

SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  NOW  before  it  slips  your  mind. 

PLACE  A  CROSS  OPPOSITE  THE  OFFER  YOU  WANT 


ALL  OUTDOORS 

141  West  36th  St..  New  York  City. 

I  accept  your  "Last  Chance"  offer  to  ALL 
OUTDOORS  for  the  |>eriod  I  have  checked 
below,  and  I  enclose  the  required  amount. 

Q  One  year's  subscription  $1.00. 

LJ  Two  years*  subscription  $1.50. 

Q  Three  years'  subscription  $2.00. 


Name. 
Street.  . 
City  .  .  . 
State. .  . 


THB  OPEN  ROAD  will  answer  your  Motor  and  Travel  questions. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


The  Council  Fire 


BDITBD  BY 

L.  STEWART  WELLS 


American  Guns — ^Who  Makes  Them  and  How — 
Duck  Shooting  Equipment 

In  the  Gun  Room 


THE  whole  thing  was,  of  course,  utterly  impossible. 
That  is  why  it  was  of  sufficient  interest  to  bear 
recording.  In  this  work-a-day  world  of  commonplaces 
it  is  the  things  that  never  happen — that  never  could 
happen — that  really  count. 

It  had  been,  I  remember,  one  of  those  raw  Sep- 
tember days  when  ragged  gray  cloud  wisps  scud  across 
a  somber  sky,  heavy  with  unspent  rain.  The  bay, 
as  I  glimpsed  it  through  my  gun  room  window,  was 
ominously  sullen  with  long  leaden  swells  broken,  here 
and  there,  with  white  caps  that  shimmered  ghost- 
white  in  the  half  light. 

I  had  browsed  discontentedly  about  the  house,  as  a 
man  will  on  such  days,  and  finally  had  taken  refuge 
among  my  guns.  Here,  to  the  ill-concealed  appre- 
hension of  my  women  folk,  I  spent  a  long  afternoon 
with  cleaning  rod  and  oil.  The  rain  drops  on  the  black 
window  panes  glistened  jewel-like  in  the  lamp  light  as 
I  placed  the  last  gun  back  in  the  cabinet  and,  having 
washed  up,  threw  a  fresh  log  on  the  fire  and  settled 
comfortably  in  the  big  leather  chair  for  an  evening 
with  a  book.  It  was  a  volume  of  Bret  Harte,  of  whose 
writings  I  am  a  devoted  admirer,  but  somehow,  on 
this  particular  evening,  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  on 
the  page  nor  my  mind  on  the  adventures  of  the  fas- 
cinating Jack  Hamlin.  The  book  slid  from  nay  fingers 
and  lay  forgotten  on  my  lap  the  while  irrelevant 
thoughts  chased  each  other  through  my  brain. 

I  may  have  dozed — I  can't  say — I  know  only  that  I 
became  alertly  conscious  of  a  sudden.  A  voice)  entirely 
unfamiliar,  was  filling  the  room.  It  had  the  slow, 
deliberate  articulation  that  is  bom  of  much  solitude 
in  the  wild  places  of  the  earth — (I  had  heard  a  hermit- 
trapper  in  the  North  G)untry  speak  in  that  way)  and 
there  was  something  quaint  and  musty  about  the 
phraseology  that  was  old,  unspeakably  old. 

"Yass,"  it  was  drawling,  "I  reckon  yew  young  'uns 
is  mighty  spry,  what  with  yer  new  fangled  trappings 
an'  glass  cases  an'  all.  /  was  brought  up  different, 
hung  up  on  th'  cabin  wall,  I  did — handy — an'  there  was 
use  for  mc  in  them  days!  /  wasn't  no  ornament  'xactly, 
to  be  toted  out  once  a  year  to  do  for  a  mess  o*  dickey 
bird.-  Bar  an'  buffalo  an*  them  big  cats  /  killed  an' 
lots  on  'em.  Kept  my  man  in  meat  I  did — an  Injins! 
— By  crackey!  my  throat  aches  fer  a  ram-rod — I 
reckon  I  could  show  yew  youngsters  I" 

There  could   be  no  question   about  it — the   voice 

drifted  down  from  over  my  mantel  shelf — it  could  come 

only  from  the  old  brass  bound,  smooth  bore  that  hung 

for  decorative  purposes  on  the  chimney  breast!    I  lay 
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back  in  my  chair,  motionless,  lest  I  break  the  enchant- 
ment. 

It  was  a  different  voice  that  next  broke  the  silence. 
Refreshingly  modem  in  accent,  it  issued  from  the  gun 
cabinet  at  my  back — somehow  I  knew  it  was  my 
Ithaca  speaking — a  gun  that  had  brought  me  many  a 
day's  sport. 

"I'm  not  denying  you  were  a  game-getter  in  your 
day.  Old  Timer,"  it  said,  "  but  who  wouldn't  'a*  been 
with  the  game  a  steppin'  on  each  other's  toes  to  keep 
from  bein'  pushed  off  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific? 
fFe*fe  sporting  arms!  You  were  a  meat  provider  and 
nothing  more. 

"It's  you  and  your  like  that  have  made  game  so 
scarce  to-day.  This  ain't  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
old  Moss-back — it  takes  a  red  gun  to  fill  the  game  bag 
these  daysl** 

"Go  slow,  sonny" — it  was  the  Old  Timer  again — 
"mighty  smart  you  be,  mebe,  but  let  'em  ram  a  charge 
home  down  my  muzzle  an'  I'll  calcilate  to  out-shoot 
any  double-barreled  son  of  rolling-mill  that  ever 
came  out  a  N'  Yawk  State!" 

"  Sure,  Grandpa,  sure,  but  what  would  the  game  be 
doin'  while  your  man  was  shoving  that  load  down  that 
giraff's  neck  o'  yours?  Powder  and  wadding  and  shot — 
Lord  love  us — it'd  take  the  best  part  of  a  day  to  load 
you  and  then,  like  as  not,  you'd  miss  fire! 

"Now  /  never  keep  my  man  waiting.  The  flock 
sails  within  range — bang!  bang!  two  down!  and  before 
friend  duck  can  fly  a  foot  I'm  ready  to  speak  again! 
I  don't  like  to  talk  about  myself,  but  I  toiU  say  my 
middle  name  is  speedl  A  mile  a  minute  flyer  couldn't 
move  two  inches  while  my  lock  was  operating!  'Go 
slow,  sonny,  you  say?  Not  for  mine!" 

"  Now  look  a  here,"  began  the  smooth  bore  queru- 
lously—" 

"The  boy  is  right,"  I  recognized  the  voice  of  my 
Remington  auto  loader,  "speed  counts,  Sir,  in  these 
days.  Take  my  family,  if  you  please,  our  line  dates 
back  to  your  own  time,  sir,  a  hundred  years  to  be  exact. 
I  honor  my  forefathers,  sir,  but  there  wasn't  one  of 
them  could  equal  me  in  performance.  I  can  discharge 
five  shells  yu/<  as  quickly  as  my  man  can  pull  my  trigger: 
Think  of  it! 

"And  mind  you,  sir,  that's  not  all.  I  make  the  recoil 
work  for  me — it  ejects  the  spent  shell  and  replaces  it 
with  a  new  one  so  that  only  the  tag  end  of  the  kick 
reaches  my  man's  shoulder.  A  century  of  gun  smithing 
went  into  my  making,  sir,  and  I'm  worthy  of  the  time 
(Contintud  on  pagt  836) 
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The   Council   Fire 


spent  on  me,  if  I  do  say  it  myself!    Tm  as  quick  as 
lightning,  easy  on  the  shooter,  and  as  safe  as  a  church." 

"Old  Eat  'em  Alive!  Five  shots  in  as  many  seconds. 
Bah!  Pm  a  gentleman's  gun,  butcher" 

It  was  the  Ithaca  again.  I  could  fairly  feel  the 
Remington  bristlinc  in  its  rack.  The  moment  was 
tense,  but  the  grave,  quiet  speech  of  ray  Parker  relieved 
the  situation.  "Peace,  gentlemen,"  it  said;  "bear  in 
mind  that  the  best  of  us  are  but  instruments.  It  is 
the  man  behind  us  that  counts.  A  butcher  is  a  butcher, 
whether  he  shoots  with  a  single  shot  like  our  friend 
H.  and  R.  here  or  with  an  auto  loader.  Have  any  of 
you  been  used  in  an  ungentlemanly  way?  Peace, 
gentlemen!"  ^ 

When  the  Parker  speaks  it  commands  respect  and  I 
glowed  inwardly  at  this  tribute  to  my  sportsmanship. 
But  the  Ithaca  is  quick  on  the  trigger — quite  famous* 
in  that  respect — so  it  could  not  forbear  a  parting  word. 

"Safe  as  a  church,  is  he?"  it  muttered,  "and  how 
about  me  with  my  two  notch  safety?  Pm  safe  until  you 
want  to  shoot  me  and  the  instant  you  break  me  I 
automatically  go  back  to  safe  again.  Fool-proof  my 
man  calls  me.  I'd  have  you  take  notice,  too,  that  the 
parts  o'  me  are  drop  forged  and  when  it  comes  to 
springs  there  isn't  a  flat  one  in  me — coils  throughout — *' 

"Thee  are  right  there,  brother."  From  the  quaint 
Quaker  pronoun  I  knew  it  to  be  my  little  sixteen 
gauge  Fox,  from  Philadelphia.  "G>il  springs  are 
indeed  much  the  strongest,  not  only  my  hammer  but 
my  ejector  mechanism  are  operated  by  them.  We 
Friends  are  of  few  words.  We  are  taught  to  believe  in 
action  rather  than  in  speech  and  we  are  built  according- 
ly. Did  thee  ever  know  a  Fox  gun  to  shoot  loose? 
Observe  my  rotary  bolt,  which  by  taking  up  its  own 
wear,  prevents  such  a  catastrophe.  Then  too,  my  ham- 
mer and  firing  pin  are  of  one  piece,  machined  from  a 
solid  forging  of  steel." 

The  veteran  on  the  chimney  breast  spoke  up  again. 

"  It  'pears  to  me,"  it  said,  "  thet  yew  fellers  has  a  lot 
to  say  along  o'  yer  mechanical  perfection.  Now  I 
alius  reckoned  the  chief  duty  o'  a  gun  was  shootin'. 
This  yer  barrel  o'  mine  was  hammered  out  o'  a  bar 
more'n  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  but  I  reckon  if 
I  was  cleaned  up  and  iled  I  could  shoot,  an'  shoot  to 
kill,  with  the  best  o'  ye!" 

"I  had  not  finished,"  quietly  resumed  the  Fox; 
"  I  lay  no  claim  to  age,  yet  I  have  profited  by  those  who 
have  gone  before.  The  men  who  make  me  love  their 
work  and  it  shows  in  me.  Observe  my  long,  clean  lines, 
my  perfect  balance — are  they  not  evidence  of  that  love? 
I  can  target  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  pellets 
at  forty  yards  any  day  without  difficulty.  My  straight 
taper  choke,  good  as  it  is,  does  not  in  itself  enable  me 
to  perform  this  feat — rather  is  it  due  to  skill  and 
accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  who  bore,  ream, 
choke,  and  polish  my  barrels." 

"And  I,"  spoke  the  Ithaca,  "can  shoot  as  hard  and 
close  as  the  next  one!" 

"Wherever  men  have  ceased  using  the  bow  and 
arrow,  there  you  will  find  my  brothers,"  said  the 
Remington;  "doesn't  that  speak  for  my  shooting 
qualities?" 

Such  a  clamor  of  voices  shook  my  gun  cabinet  as 
its  various  occupants  advanced  their  claims  to  accurate 


marksmanship  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  distin- 
guish any  one  voice  in  the  general  hub^bub,  but  pres- 
ently the  din  subsided  and  a  new  voice  with  a  twang 
that  recalled  many  summers  spent  in  New  England 
made  itself  heard. 

"I'm  a  Yankee,  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  an*  when  I 
talk  I  say  something,  hear  me!"  (Surely,  this  was  the 
Marlin  Pump  Action.)  "I'm  no  Methuselah,  and  I 
wasn't  born  yesterday  either,  but  the  man-babies  up 
my  way  are  born  with  guns  in  their  hands  and  they 
know.  Solid  an'd  trustworthy — ^that's  me  from  butt- 
plate  to  muzzle. 

"  Look  at  my  barrel,  now,  turned  up  and  drilled  from 
a  solid  bar  of  steel  just  as  my  great  grandads'  was. 
I  made  my  record  before  ever  I  was  put  in  shipping 
grease.  First  I  was  fed  on  dummy  cartridges  to  test 
my  action,  then  with  proof-loads  that  did  their  utmost 
to  burst  my  barrel  with  forty  per  cent  greater  pressure 
than  I  was  built  for,  then  with  regular  shells  to  give  me 
a  working  try-out,  and  finally  another  set-to  to  test 
my  pattern.  That's  what  /  went  through,  my  friends, 
before  I  got  my  degree  of  Marlin  Cum  Laude." 

"Well  spoken,  neighbor."  It  was  the  Davis  grade  C. 
"We  New  Englanders  are  of  good  American  stock, 
clean  through.  Shame  on  some  of  you!  to  wait  for  the 
Big  War  to  teach  you  what  we  have  known  for  half  a 
century  and  over — that  the  foreign  barrel  isn't  made 
to  equal  the  product  of  our  own  land." 

"We  have  learned,"  put  in  the  Fox,  "and  what  we 
learn  we  do  not  forget.  Prior  to  the  great  conflict, 
we,  too,  were  given  to  the  vanity  of  barrels  from  over- 
seas. We  have  had  our  lesson  and  we  have  profited 
thereby — our  barrels  to-day  are  of  higher  tensile 
strength  and  superior  physical  properties  to  those  which 
we  had  formerly  from  Europe." 

"That's  the  talk!"  exclaimed  the  irrepressible 
Ithaca.  "Think of  all  the  good  American  dollars  that 
have  gone  to  Germany  for  barrels  no  better  than  our 
own!  Let's  have  no  more  of  it!  Made  m  America, 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time!" 

After  the  burst  of  applause  that  greeted  this  senti- 
ment had  subsided  the  Davis  continued: 

"It  isn't  all  a  matter  of  barrels  either.  Take  my 
mechanism,  for  instance,  could  anything  be  more 
simple?  It  is  the  same,  save  for  a  few  refinements, 
as  graced  my  original  ancestor  sixty-four  years  ago. 
And  note  my  safety  device.  It  isn't  dependent  on 
springs,  you  will  notice,  but  upon  the  movement  of  the 
top  lever  when  I  am  broken.  I  block  the  sears  just 
where  the  triggers  operate  them  and  so  I  am  safe  even 
before  I  am  loaded." 

"What's  all  this  yer  talk  o'  safety?"  demanded 
the  smooth  bore,  impatiently.  "I  reckon  I  was  safe 
enough  to  the  feller  at  the  right  end  o'  me  and  con- 
sid'rable  onsafe  to  the  varmint  at  t'other  end!  I  dis- 
remember  ever  shootin'  my  man." 

"True  enough,"  replied  the  Davis,  "for  your  time, 
but  things  are  different  now.  Your  man  lived  with 
you,  ate  with  you,  slept  with  you — ^you  were  all  that 
stood  between  him  and  the  wilderness,  and  the  menace 
the  wilderness  held.  To-day  the  forests  you  and  your 
brothers  wrested  from  the  wild  beasts  and  the  Indians 
are  peaceful  fields  and  there  are  thousands  of  men  who 
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have  never  thrown  a  gun  across  their  arms.  Every  day 
many  of  these  men  begin  to  shoot — we  must  be  care- 
ful. I'm  not  so  sure,  either,  that  you  were  as  safe  as 
you  think — a  charge  of  modern  powder  would  a* 
blown  your  barrel  to  bits,  I'm  thinking.  Even  I  take 
no  chances;  look  at  my  heavy,  reinforced  nitro  breech." 

"Quite  right,  quite  right,"  spoke  up  the  L.  C.  Smith 
One  Trigger,  "one  can't  be  too  careful.  Look  at  me. 
I  couldn't  very  well  be  less  intricate  in  construcdon — 
three  piece  lock,  non-breakable  firing  pin,  I  am  sim- 
plicity itself,  yet  I'll  have  you  know  I  pass  through  586 
operations,  each  one  subjected  to  rigorous  inspection! 
I'm  worth  it,  too. 

"Look  at  my  adjustable  trigger  pull,  my  infallible 
two-part  cocking  device  and  my  one-trigger  mechanism. 
There  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  that  mechanism! 
It's  the  only  one  made  that  isn't  dependent  on  friction 
for  its  operauon;  it  just  naturally  can't  double  or  balk." 

"Most  decidedly,  you  chaps  have  your  merits," 
the  Baker  Superba  Trap  Gun  dropped  into  the  con- 
versauon,  "but  I  ask  you  to  look  at  m/.  Did  you 
ever  cast  your  eyes  over  a  more  beauriful  piece  of  work? 
(The  Baker  spoke  truly  for  a  more  charming  example 
of  the  gunsmith's  art  I  have  never  seen.)  "Look  at 
my  delicate,  graceful  lines,  my  raised  rib  and  special 
analysis  barrel,  observe  my  beautiful  curly  walnut 
stock  and  fore-end,  shaped  to  my  man's  taste  and  my 
su perb  engraving.  I  am  a  jewel,  a  thing  to  be  treasured 
and  admired." 

"A  toy,"  suggested  the  Remington. 

"A  toy,  perhaps,"  agreed  the  unruffled  Baker,  "in 
that  I  play  a  game  and  never  yet  have  taken  life;  but 
I  am  used  more  in  one  week  than  any  one  of  you  chaps 
are  in  a  year!  Day  in  and  day  out  I  break  my  50  blue 
rocks,  and  some  days  my  execution  runs  into  the 
hundreds.  That  sort  of  life  means  stability — it  means 
perfection  in  material  and  workmanship  and  design — 
otherwise  I'd  shoot  loose  in  no  time." 

"Speaking  of  shooting  loose,"  remarked  the  Smith, 
"its  a  phrase  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of.  My 
simple  rotary  compensating  bolt  mechanism  makes  me 
as  tight  as  a  drum.  'It  was  only  yesterday  I  heard 
from  a  brother  who  had  been  shot  two  hundred  and 
eighty-Bve  thousand  times  with  no  signs  of  loosening 
and  he  was  an  old  timer,  toa" 

A  small  voice,  new  to  the  conversation,  made  itself 
heard.  I  recognized  it  as  that  of  my  dainty  little 
Harrington  &  Richardson  Single  Hammer,  Model  1915. 

"Our  man  is  a  pretty  good  judge  of  guns,"  it  said, 
"and,  after  all,  ou*-  usefulness  lies  in  our  ability  to 
please  him  and  his  brothers.  To  me  he  has  entrusted 
the  tutelage  of  his  son  and  his  women-folk.  I  ask  no 
higher  recommendation.  Under  my  care  the  youngstei 
is  becoming  quite  profinent.  My  four  pounds,  you  see, 
are  not  too  much  for  young  arms  to  handle,  but  for  all 
my  tight  weight  I  shoot  close  and  hard. 

"I'm  a  great  favorite  with  men  who  collect  speci- 
mens because  my  small  shot  charge  does  not  tear 
great  holes  as  do  yours.  I  am  calibered  from  24 
gauge  to  .410.  Notice  that  my  top  lever  works  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  and  that  when  I  am  cocked 
and  ready  to  fire  I  cannot  be  opened.  My  man 
thinks  a  lot  of  me." 

"My  young  brother  speaks  truly,"  put  in  the  H.  &  R. 
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20  gauge,  "and  he  has  great  confidence  in  me,  too. 
The  people  who  made  us  were  among  the  very  first  to 
build  double  hammerless  guns  in  America.  I  myself 
wear  hammers,  as  you  see,  my  frame  is  a  forging. 
I  have  coil  springs,  and  I  embody  all  the  best  features 
of  you  heavier  fellows." 

"Care,  painstaking  and  intelligent  care,"  said  the 
Smith,  "is  what  does  the  trick  in  gun-making  as 
elsewhere.  Many  of  the  men  who  work  on  me  began 
in  our  plant  and  have  spent  all  their  lives  on  the 
making  of  me.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  counts." 

"Right!"  spake  the  Remington;  "There  are  three 
factors  to  be  considered  in  gunsmithing:  Design, 
material,  and  workmanship,  but  care  is  the  mother  of 
all  three.  From  the  time  that  Eliphalet  Remington 
hammered  his  first  barrel  into  shape,  over  his  father's 
anvil,  back  in  18 16,  we  that  bear  his  name  have  stood 
for  all  that  is  best  in  fire  arms.    Care  did  it." 

There  was  a  pause  and  I  was  beginning  to  think  that 
the  curious  conversation  had  come  to  an  end  when 
the  quiet  voice  of  my  Parker  was  heard. 

"What  you  have  said  is  quite  true,"  it  agreed,  "but 
cannot  all  the  requirements  of  successful  gun-making 
be  summed  up  in  the  one  word  'quality'?  Men  call 
me  Old  Reliable,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  earned 
the  title — honestly.  The  materials  from  which  my 
various  parts  are  made  are  the  best  procurable.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  steel  from  which  my  frame  is  made. 
This  is  produced  especially  for  me,  and  is  subjected 
to  chemical  analysis  as  well  as  to  most  rigid  and 
severe  physical  tests  before  it  is  acceptable. 

"My  barrels  are  drilled,  reamed,  turned,  and  ground 
to  the  individual  requirements  of  the  particular  gun 
to  which  they  are  to  be  fitted,  in  order  that  they  may 
balance  properly  in  the  finished  piece.  The  system  of 
gauges  used  in  turning  them  is  such  that  my  barrel- 
walls  cannot  be  thinned  below  the  minimum  thickness 
that  safety  requires. 

"My  parts  are,  of  course,  machined,  but  in  this 
operation  proper  allowance  is  made  for  hand  fitting. 
For  instance,  the  lug  of  my  barrels  is  finished  milled 
two  to  four  one  thousandths  of  an  inch  larger  than  the 
slot  in  my  frame,  so  that  it  may  be  filed  agd  scraped  to  a 
proper  fit.  That  is  hand  work— ^nd  it  is  done  through- 
out my  making.  I  am  essentially  hand  made.  You 
cannot  take  my  parts  out  of  stock  and  assemble  them — 
they  must  be  fitted.  That  is  the  sort  of  work  that  stands 
for  quality  and  that  is  why  I  am  'Old  Reliable'  to 
thousands  of  shooters. 

"When  I  tell  you  that  my  parts  arc  assembled  three 
separate  times  during  the  process  of  my  manufacture 
you  will  appreciate  how  jealously  my  good  name  is 
guarded  by  my  makers.  And  strength — wherever  un- 
usual stress  or  strain  must  be  met  I  employ  alloy  steel 
the  better  to  withstand  it." 

The  Parker  paused,  and  as  it  did  so  the  clear  notes 
of  reveille  floated  from  the  fort  over  the  Bay — and 
through  the  window  I  could*  see  the  colors  run  slowly 
up  the  staff,  a  flash  in  the  soft  light  of  dawn.  Another 
day  had  come  and,  with  it,  the  world  of  realiries.  A 
jumble  of  voices,  grown  fainter,  issued  from  my 
cabinet,  but  as  the  last  notes  of  the  bugle  sounded, 
I  thought  I  caught  the  words — "Made  in  America  I" 
(Continu^f^^^ajfS^  _  ^      ^^ 
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Loads  for  Ducks 

^T^HE  following  loads  have  been  found  suitable  for 
•■•  the  various  birds  mentioned.  An  increased 
powder  charge  would  tend  to  spread  the  charge  and 
would  lose  in  pattern  whatever  it  might  gain  in  pene- 
tration. The  powder  as  given  is  sufficient  to  drive  the 
shot  clean  through  the  bird  at  ordinary  ranges. 

_^  ^                  Dupoot  BalUsttte    ChUled 
Duek  Drains    " ~" 

Mallard 3)4 

Black  Duck 3)4 

Pintail 3}^ 

Blue  Winged  Teal 3K 

Green  Winged  Teal 3}^ 

Broad  Bill 2H 

Canvas  Back 3}^ 

Red  Head 3^^ 

Plover 3H 

Snipe 3J^ 

Yellow  Legs ^H 


i^tam' 

'      fflS>t 

Slae 

28 

iHoz. 

6 

28 

iH" 

6 

26 

iH" 

6 

26 

iH" 

7 

26 

iH" 

7 

26 

iH" 

6 

28 

iH" 

6 

28 

iJi" 

6 

25 

iH" 

8 

25 

iH" 

9 

26 

iH" 

7 

CORRECTION 

THE  COUNCIL  FIRE  last  month  in 
recommending  the  sleeping  pocket  made 
by  the  Athol  Mf^.  Co.,  of  Athol,  Mass., 
erroneously  called  this  very  eicellent 
pocket  the  Perfection— it  should  have 
been  the  Comfort  Sleeping  Pocket— and 
it  is  well  named.  It  may  be  had  wei^h- 
in^  as  little  as  eleven  pounds. 


How  to  Place  Stools 

SOMEONE  (I  really  haven't  time  to  look  up  the 
quotation)  said  in  effect  that  the  virtue  of  an 
object  lay  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  To  use  a  cant 
phrase,  this  unknown  somebody  said  a  mouthful. 

It's  all  in  the  point  of  view. 

Just  remember  that  truth  when  you  go  to  set  out 
your  stools  this  fall.    Get  a  duck's  eye  view  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  give  each  decoy  enough  line  to 
allow  it  to  move  about  with  the  current,  but  not 
enough  to  make  a  collision  with  any  of  the  others 
possible.    Next,  bear  in  mind  that  ladies  are  popular 


in  duckdom  as  elsewhere  and  there  are  usually  three 
hens  to  every  two  drakes  in  a  flock.  Set  your  in- 
animate ducks  from  18  to  20  yards  from  your  blind 
and  then  sit  back  and  trust  in  the  Lord  I 

Handle  the  stools  carefully.  A  good  decoy  is  a 
work  of  art  and  is  not  improved  by  rough  usage. 

For  shore  birds  the  decoys  should  be  strung  along 
at  from  15  to  18  yards  from  the  guns  and  should  face  up 
wind. 

Speaking  of  Boats 

-TITHAT  do  you  think  of  that?"  I  asked  the  Open 
V V  Road,  exhibiting  a  proof  of  the  illustration 
shown  below. 

"Like  'em  very  much,"  he  replied,  "as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  some  for  breakfast  this  morning,  only 
they  hadn't  those  funny  little  skewers  in  them." 

So  I  took  my  proof  to  Following  the  Ball  with  the 
same  query. 

"I  was  fishing  the  surf  at  Asbury  last  week,"  he 
said,  "and  I  saw  a  couple  of  'em  washed  up  on  the 
beach.  You  can't  eat  'em." 

You  and  I,  intelligent  reader,  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  bow  of  a  duck-boat  when  we  see  one. 


Look  again!  Rightl  It's  a  boat 

This  particular  one  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
glance. 

Study  the  lines  of  the  Bustle  Boit  and  you  will 
readily  understand  why  it  is  such  a  handy  craft. 
With  such  a  shallow  draft  it  is  easily  managed  among 
the  reeds  that  the  ducks  love,  and  because  it  is  so  low 
in  the  water  it  is  readily  concealed.  Notice  the  wide 
beam  which  means  stability  and  comfort. 

The  Bustle  is  of  steel  and  weighs  about  120  pounds. 
It  has  built-in  air-tight  compartments  in  bow  and  stern 
and  along  the  sides. 

Such  a  boat  costs  forty  dollars  and  is  an  excellent 
model,  especially  for  fresh  water  use. 
(Continued  on  pagi  840) 


The  Bustle  Duck  Boat  with  game  baskets  in  place  on  bow  and  stern.  The  craft  is  vecjHroomy     ^ 

for  its  weight  and  is  easily  managed  u\Q\\}ze6  by  CjOOglC 
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This  Sleeping  Bag — A  Typical 
Abercrqmbie  Origination  \ 


N  improved  design  embodjring 
highly  perfected  of  all  types. 

It  is  a  eJemn  bag.  Can  be  quiddy  opened 
and  thoroughly  aiied — ^yet  when  in  use  it  laces 
tight  and  strong. 

It  is  a  warm  bag.  By  working  out  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  number  of  thin  layers  retain  heat 
better  than  one  heavy  thickness  the  Abercrombie 
bag  has  arrived  at  the  very  satisfactory  result  of 
obtaining  not  only  warmth  but  of  cutting  down 
weight  as  welL 

It  is  a  superior  bag.  Abercrombie  work- 
manship and  Abercrombie  high-grade  selected 


features  that  make  it  the  most 


materials  throughout.     Constructed  for  hard 
service  and  a  luxury  of  comfort. 

Abercrombie  out-of-door  equipment  ia  atandmrd. 
Ttmre  are  no  other  aimilar  gooda  having  the  correct- 
neaa  of  deaign,  the  fineneaa  of  manufacture  and  the 
practicality  of  Abercrombie  producta.  Able  deaJera 
will  be  given  exduaive  arrangementa. 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO. 

Division  of  Baker,  Murray  &  Imbric,  Inc. 

lO-lS-17  Warren  St.  Naw  York  City 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

Von  Longerke  &  Antolne.  12»-182  So.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  lU . 
*  — "-  200  Jefleraon  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 


J.  T.  FarreUy 
Buhx)  HarDe«  Co. 


807  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


The  Spori  oi  Sports 


That '3  what  you'll  say  after 
you  have  read  *'The  Days  of 
Real  Sport ' '  wb  kh  Is  about  th© 
Bport  tijat  MHCfeates,  the  ftport  that 
makes  enthuiliafim  and  builds  pep 
^tfae  ftporC  that  ia  wortb  wbUe. 
On9    sport  I  ni;   ptibllcatloi]  editor 
tia  y  »— '  Tb  i  s  boo  k  be  \  onir«  In  every 
man  *  a  library  .^^    Voa  can  have  It 
in  fouffi  for  Just  one  cent — tlM 
cost  €£  a  poflCai  carcL 

South  Betid  Baft  Co* 

12211  CeJfu  Ave.  South  tt*nd»bitf. 


GERMANTOWN 
HUNTER, 
m  MOST  EmaENTTKAft  AX  EVER  MADE 

I  This  is  the  as  with  the  thin  blade.  It  gives  a 
deep  clean  cut,  and  is  balanced  to  a  perfect  swing. 
Made  of  the  finest  steel  procurable  and  tempeied 
individually.  Every  ax  tested.  All  proportions  ex- 
actly right  Handle  that  won't  come  out.  Drives 
nails  or  pegs  like  a  hammer.  The  only  ax  that  satis- 
fies the  experienced  woodsman.  Prite  $1«S0  and 
$1.75,  including  holster.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
wnte  tous. 

^  Germantowii  Tool  Works,  Plulidelpliia,  Pa. 

^"^ "        Branch:  «2  East  Laka  Straot,  Chicago,  III. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

r  AMID  fOR  ITS  PDKITf 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GASOLINE 


U.  S.  ARMY  &   NAVY   GOODS 

NONE  BETTER  MADE 
For  CampliiA  and  Outdoor  PurpoMS 
AT  AUCTION  BARGAIN  PRICES 


Tents — Cots 

Shoes  —  Blankets 

Khaki  Trousers 

Navy  White  Hats 


Riding  Breeches 

Khaki  Coats 

Leggings  —  Shirts 

Scout  Suits — Canteens 


and  5fS«  other  ueefut  artlctee 

Catalocoe  No.  2  sent  on  receipt  of  4e  stamps 

ARMY  *  NAVY  STORE  CO..  Inc.. 

Largest  Cceernment  OutfiUirs 

345  W.  42iid  St..  (Bet.  Broadway  a  8tb  Ave.)  New  York  City 


will  reduce  the  cost  of  auto- 
mobiling,  but  until  this  is 
found  economy  and  efficiency 
in  operation  must  be  prac- 
ticed. Advice  on  this  is  given  in 

OUTING  HANDBOOKS 
Automobile  Operation.    The 
Gasoline  Motor.    The  Auto- 
mobile,   Its    Selection,  Care 
and  Use. 

Catalog  de»cribinK  forty>one  other  out- 
door R^NDBOQKS  free  on  request. 

Seventy  Cents,  postage  five  cents  extra. 

New  York 


At  jour  dealer  or  direct, 

OUTING  PUBUSHING  COMPANY.  Ul  W.  36ih  St. 


The  OUTINQ  Departmenta  are  made  to  serve  the  readers 
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The  articles  described  below 
have  been  tested  and  approved. 
Complete  information  will  be 
furnished  upon  request.  The 
coupon  on  page  850  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose 


<mp 


OUTING  service  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  reader.  The  editor 
will  be  glad  to  recommend  reli- 
able sporting  goods  and  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  out- 
door life  and  recreation 


Don't  Chase 

*TJ[AI  HA!"  said  the  duck,  laughing— 
*^  That  is  a  quotation  from  a  great  author — and 
sounds  distressingly  frivolous  and  manifestly  impossible. 
But  it  isn't. 

I  heard  a  duck  say  just  that  last  fall.  He  was  leading 
quite  a  flock  over  a  cove  on  Lake  Ontario  when  he 
suddenly  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  grinned. 

'*Ha!  ha!"  said  this  particular  duck,  laughing. 
"There's  old  Bill  Drake  with  that  flighty  little  widow 
from  over  Cape  Cod  way!  Somethin'  doin*,  folks;  let's 
horn  in!"  Slangy  birds,  these  ducks. 

Old  Bill  Drake  never  so  much  as  batted  an  eye  and  so 


the  Ducks  (5) 

with  the  best  quality  of  paint,  and  they  were  hatched 
from  a  vast  egg  called  Mason's  Decoy  Factory. 

The  photograph  shows  a  pair  each  of  black  and  grey 
mallards,  but  these  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  Mason 
family,  each  member  of  which  looks  enough  like  his 
living  prototype  to  deceive  his  own  mother.  The  most 
exacting  care  is  given  to  the  faithful  reproduction  of 
every  detail  of  form  and  coloring. 

The  decoys  come  in  two  grades,  the  Premier  which  are 
hollow  and  flat  bottomed  and  the  Challenge  which  are 
*  made  both  solid  and  hollow.  The  hollow  models  are  cut 
in  two  above  the  water  line  so  that  leakage  is  prevented 


A  bit  early  for  ducks,  isn't  it? 


Yet  these  fine  fellows  were  snapped  not  two  miles  from  my  home 
in  Jersey  a  fortnight  ago! 


with  a  flash  of  wings  the  flock  swung  downward  in  a 
graceful  curve  to  learn  what  they  could  learn.  They 
learned  a  plenty,  among  other  things  they  learned 
never  to  judge  by  appearances  and  to  keep  their  beaks 
out  of  other  people's  aflPairs  for  at  this  moment  my  gun 
and  my  companion's  broke  into  the  conversation  almost 
simultaneously  and  the  number  of  mallards  in  the  world 
was  decreased  by  three  adult  specimens. 

And  now,  reader,  take  a  second  look  at  the  photo- 
graph reproduced  on  this  page.  You're  human  and  no 
end  superior  to  poor  foolish,  scandal-hunting  ducks, 
but — honest  Injun — wouldn't  they  have  fooled  yoii^ 
Oh,  yes,  they're  ducks  all  right,  but  they  are  made  of 
cedar,  their  bright  eyes  are  glass,  they  are  feathered 


Swan,  Canada  goose,  Canada  brant,  mallard,  black 
duck,  red  head,  sheldrake,  mud  hen,  blue  bill,  broad  bill, 
canvas  back,  black  jack,  blue  and  green  wing  teal,  wid- 
geon, pintail,  whistler,  butter  ball,  ruddy,  white  wing, 
and  gray  coat,  crow,  sickle  bill,  curlew,  and  all  species  of 
snipe  make  up  the  list.   I  have  yet  to  see  any  so  life-like. 

The  decoys  (I  had  almost  said  ducks)  are  sold  at  the 
very  reasonable  price  of  ^13.00  per  dozen  and  no  lesser 
number  of  one  kind  are  sold. 

There's  a  double  moral  to  this  veracious  yam— 
If  you're  a  duck — mind  your  own  business!  If  you're 
a  shooter — don't  chase  the  duck,  use  decoys  like  these 
and  let  the  duck  chase  you! 

(Continued  on  pagi  84'}  ^OOqIp 
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The  most  discriminating  gun  users  in  America  shoot  guns  made  by 

PARKER  BROS.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


SEM)  FOB  CATALOGUE 


Makers  of  Guns  that  Satisfy 


SALSSROOMS, U  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK       KcsUiillpri,  1. V.  Uhj.  P.a  B«f  10^S« Fi 


Maine  Duck 
Hunting  Boot 

P  Lightest  wading'.boot^madeiefl 
ounces).  Comes  almost  to  the 
waift  and  when  rolled  will  go  in 
the  coat  pocket. 

Made  of  very  be^  gum  rubber, 
tame  as  used  in  our  famous  Maine 
Hunting  Shoe.  All  widths  from  A 
to  EB.  Arched  innenoles  and 
repair  outfit  free. 

^Ice,  Men*t,  $7.85,  Ladies. 
$5.85,  delivered  free  on  ap- 
proval. Send  for  circular, 
cuarantee  tag  and  sample  of 
rubber. 

L.  L.  BEAN 

Freeport  Maine 


Afsroaietit 


The 

Perfect  Weed 
Repeller 

tfldes  throuffe  the  weeds 
lUn  •  snake— evwy  strlkA 
la  a  sure  catch. 

The  Perfect  Weed  Re- 
peller to  a  praotloal 
casting  affair— abso- 
lutely weedlesB.  Can 
be  used  with  any  lure 
—Keeps  weeds  off 
book,  spoon  and  pro- 
peller. Poerpakl.26o^ 
or  at  your  dealers. 

Send  fat  circular 

TheBrlQIaat  Searcft 

UtbcMf  g.  Co. 


DuluUu 
Dept.20 


u-sIa 


NATHANJ^'o^TAtARCH  SUPPORTS 


Cive  immediate  relief  to  tired,  aching  feet, 
rest  tlie  body  and  aid  Nature  to  re- 
store oomal  strength  to  weakened     Jr\^%\ 
•rchea.     Relieve   and   prevent    y'ANY 
flat  feet.    \t  dealers' or  direct.    .£tSi<or 
WrUm  far  BttokM  tmd. 

mrmmlO-dofTHaiQffmr  ^ 

^ Wb  knif*  Mslbsa  AaUtl  Saffofl  Co.  '^  iMds  It,  H.T. 


to  HoBten  and  Trmppen 

Fine  Taxidermy  Book  NowFtm!  82p. 

with  handrcds  of  photos  of  mountad/ 
birds  and  anlnuils.  Learn  this  prof  easfon.  Save  yoor  tn>pb-| 
Ifls.  Decorate  your  bomeand  den.  Great  value  tosportsmen.! 

Learn  to  Staff  Barjh^iS^^d 

spantSraa.^itenMly    IntweatinK.   INyiaTMttra    Writ* 
far  rrmm  Paok.   Only  a  faw  frw-ao  mah. 
N«rti.wa«ten.ScliQolifra»idennT.  SMBwsJBilt 


rosea 
'  from 


HOW  ABOUT  IT,  CARROLL? 

Carroll  Trombly  is  our  idea  of  an  expert  duck  hunter.  He  is  a  student 
of  the  sport  from  aU  angles  and  gets  the  birds.  His  eyesight  is  normal, 
too.  But  he  blew  the  head  off  a  Mason  Decoy  late  last  fall.  Good 
shSt.  bright,  but  the  real  bird  escaped.  Ask  him  how  it  happened  and 
he'U  bet  you  even  money  you  can't  teU  the  difference,  either,  withm 
easy  range.  Mason's  illustrated  catalogue  shows  the  best  m  the  decoy 
world.    Ducks,  Geese.  Swan,  Snipe  and  Crow.  r^r-^lr^ 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY  *^<-^"^ 
597   MUford  St.  and  P.  M.  R.R.,    DETROIT,    MICH. 


See  THE  COUNCIL  FIR3  for  solution  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  camping  problems. 
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Alarming  (6) 


I  ONCE  knew  a  human  alarm-clock.  His  was  one  of 
those  two-cylinder  personalities  in  which  the  sub- 
conscious self  is  extraordinarily  active.  Every  night 
when  we  turned  in  he  would  address  himself  in  deep 
and  measured  tones — "Winterbottom,"  he  would  say, 
(we  had  christened  his  faithful  other  self  with  that 
name)  **I  wish  to  arise  at  a  quarter  of  seven,  quarter 
of  seven,  quarter  of  seven!  And  at  exactly  six  forty-five 
to  the  minute  Winterbottom  would  arouse  him,  no 
matter  how  deep  his  slumber. 

I  roomed  with  this  chap  for  three  years  at  Princeton 
and  for  as  many  after  graduation  in  a  New  York 
boarding  house  and  never  once  did  his  subconscious 
self  fail  us. 

And  then  we  went  duck  shooting. 

We  located  a 
shack  on  the  shore 
of  Long  Island  far 
from  any  habita- 
tion save  that  of 
our  feathered 
quarry  and  thither 
we  repaired  at  dusk 
one  chilly  fall  eve- 
ning. After  supper 
we  sat  before  the 
fire,  oiling  our  guns, 
overhauling  our 
outfits,  and  recal- 
ling the  ghosts  of 
all  the  ducks  we 
had  ever  shot  or 
missed.  It  was  one 
o'clock  when  I 
pulled  my  blankets 
up  to  my  chin  and 

the  last  thing  I  remember  was  my  friend  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  his  blink  adjuring  Winterbottom  to  wake  us  at 
half  past  three,  half  past  three,  half  past  three! 

And  Winterbottom  did!  Only  it  was  half  past  three 
the  next  afternoon  and  our  party  was  spoiled! 

So  then,  of  course,  we  discharged  Winterbottom  and 
bought  an  alarm-clock.  It  was  a  good  enough  clock  in 
its  way.  It  kept  fairly  correct  time  and  it  had  a  voice 
to  rouse  the  dead — but  it  had  one  bad  habit.  It  had  a 
magnificent  disregard  for  human  dictation.  You  set 
the  alarm  to  go  off  at  seven  thirty  and  perhaps  it  did. 


or  maybe  it  rang  at  a  quarter  to  five  or  two  twenty. 
It  had  that  quality  of  uncertainty  that  is  charming  in  a 
woman  but  out  of  place  in  an  alarm  clock. 

One  night  it  had  the  poor  taste  to  wake  my  friend 
from  a  dream  of  legacies  and  lovely  ladies  and  in  the 
peevishness  of  the  moment  he  hurled  it  from  him.  It 
sailed  through  the  window  and  landed,  still  clamoring, 
a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  local  patrolman. 

It  was  an  expensive  clock  and  yet  we  were  not  sorry 
to  part  with  it. 

I  thought,  for  a  while,  that  I  was  doomed  to  lead  an 
alarm-dockless  life — a  breakfastless,  job-losing,  date- 
breaking  existence  iintil  the  Western  Qock  G>mpany 
came  to  the  rescue  with  the  Ben  Boys  whose  por- 
traits are  given  here. 

Big  Ben  is  a 
sturdy  fellow  4H 
inches  in  diameter. 
The  figures  on  his 
dial  are  large  and 
clear  cut,  e  a  s  i  I  > 
readable  even  in 
the  half  light  of 
early  dawn,  and  his 
deep  toned  voice 
lifts  you  out  of 
sleep  and  does  not 
startle  you  out  of 
a  year's  growth  as 
do  ordinary  clocks. 
He  is  the  last  word 
in  reliability,  both 
as  a  time  piece 
and  in  the  matter 
of  alarming. 
The  bell  may  be 
set  to  ring  its  full  run  of  3^  minutes  or  to  call  you  at 
20  second  intervals  over  a  period  of  ten  minutes  and 
it  may  be  instantly  silenced  by  moving  a  lever  a  fraction 
of  an  inch.  Big  Ben  is  just  what  you  want  at  home 
and  for  the  permanent  camp.    Price  JS2.50. 

Baby  Ben  measures  a  scant  three  inches  across  his 
face,  but  in  all  other  respects  is  the  counterpart  of  his 
big  brother.  His  alarm  is  not  so  loud  but  quite  full 
toned  enough  to  awaken  any  sleeper,  barring  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  As  a  traveling  companion  by  rail  or  trail  he  is 
indispensable.   He  costs  the  same  as  Big  Ben. 


Light  on  Lubrication  (7) 


ALL  metal  surfaces  are  rough.  The  edge  of  your 
'  razor  is  in  reality  a  microscopic  hack  saw — a 
section  of  the  gun  barrel  in  which  you  take  such  pride 
would,  if  seen  under  a  powerful  glass,  appear  like  a 
photograph  of  a  shell  pitted  battle-field. 

It  is  this  roughness  that  is  responsible  for  fnction  and 
for  the  leading  of  your  barrels.  It  will  never  be  entirely 
overcome,  but  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity 
by  proper  lubrication. 
•  The  function  of  the  lubricating  agent  is  to  fill  up 
these  minute  unevennesses,  to  interpose  between  sur- 
faces a  film  whose  particles  will  slide  easily  one  over  the 


other,  and  to  prevent  rust  by  excluding  moisture. 

When  it  comes  to  fire-arms  I  have  found  no  sub- 
stance that  performs  this  work  better  than  graphite.  I 
use  this  in  two  forms  both  prepared  by  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Company. 

On  the  trigger  and  ejector  mechanisms  I  use  graphit- 
oleo,  a  mixture  of  vaseline  and  finely  ground  flake 
graphite.  It  is  not  affected  by  heat  nor  cold,  is  constant' 
in  its  consistency,  and  will  not  gum.  It  comes  in  a 
tube  such  as  is  used  for  tooth  paste  fitted  vnth  a  pointed 
nozzle  which  makes  it  clean  and  convenient  to  handle. 
(CoHtinuid  on  pan  844)  ^  r\r\  qT  p 
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Have  You  Joined 

the  Red  Cross? 

Have  you  contributed  to  the  War  Fund  ?  Have  you  roade  bandages  or  dressings 
for  it?  ^  Do  you  want  to  know  how  your  money  is  being  spent  and  how  the  Red 
Cross  is  canng  for  your  boy  at  the  front,  in  trenches,  hospitals  and  on  ships? 

T/te  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 

will  tell  you.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Red  Cross  and  will  speak  to  you  month  by  month  of  the 
wonderful  work  of  the  Red  Cross  all  over  the  world. 

SEPTEMBER  ISSUE 

takes  its  place  among  the  first  magazines  of 
our  country  in  articles  and  pictures.  Authors 
and  artists  have  generously  contributed  their 
help  because  the  profits  of  the  magazine  go 
to  the  Red  Cross. 

Clarkncb    Undbrwooo    contributes    the    cover 

design. 
Charles  Dana  Gibson  contributes  the  frontispiece. 
Sixteen    Paces  in  Full  Color  expressing  the 

artistic  war  spirit  of  many  French  artists.   Text 

by  Stephane  Lauzanne  of  Le  MaUn.  Paris. 
Hbnry  P.  Davison.  Chairman  of  the  War  Council, 

writes  on  "The  Spirit  of  Sacrifice." 
The  Story  of  C.  S.  Ward  by  Dale  Camagey. 
Young  America  Combs  to  France  by  Gertrude 

Lynch. 
Crops  AND  the  Red  Cross  by  Ray  Standard  Baker. 
Your  Red  Cross— A  Chronicle  of  the  Month. 
The    COB4PLBTBD    Circle    by    George    Madden 

Martin,  author  of  "Emmy  Lou." 
First  Aid  by  Mildred  A.  Myers. 
Poem  by  VatchcU  Lindsay. 
Organization  of  the  Red  Cross 

A  Hundred  Per  Cent  Drive,  the  story  of  a 

remarkable  Red  Cross  drive  at  Hopewell,  Va. 
A  Chaplain  in  the  Great  War  by  Abbe  Patric 

Flynn. 
The  American  Spirit  by  Sophie  Kerr. 
On  the  War  God's  Trail,  six  sketches  of  the  daily 

life  on  the  Western  Front  by  Muirhead  Bone, 

the  official  artist  of  the  War  Department  of 

Great  Britain. 
A  Troubadour  or  the  Trenches  by  Constance 

Johnson. 

If  you  are  not  already  a  memi^er— JOIN  NOW 
TAe   Red  Cross   needs  you.       Use  this  blank 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

{If  you  prefer,  address  your  local  chapter) 

Gbntlbmks: — I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  American   Red  Cross  in  the  class  checked  below,  my 
membership  to  include  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 

Send  the  Red  Cross  Magazine  to 

MEMBERSHIPS  Name 


Subscribing  .  $2.00 
Contributing  5.00 
Sustaining  . .  10.00 

Life $25,001       One 

pRtron  ....  100.00 1  Payment 


Payable 
Annually 


Address. 


The  Editor  of  FOLLOWING  THE  BALL  will  give  you  full  information  about  all  outdoor  games. 
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After  I  have  scoured  my  barrels  with  some  good 
nitro  solvent  and  wiped  them  dry,  I  swab  them  thor- 
oughly with  graphitoleo  and  blow  into  each  a  quantity 
of  Special  Graphite  No.  635  in  dry  form.  As  a  barrel 
lubricant,  rust  repeller,  and  leading  preventive  this 
combination  is  hard  to  beat. 

Graphite  No.  635  has  proven  excellent  also  for  use 
in  the  gear  cases  of  fishing  reels  and  to  prevent  rod 
ferrules  from  sticking.  Mixed  with  a  little  light  oil  it 
makes  a  fine  anti-rust  dressing  for  all  exposed  metal 
surfaces  on  guns. 

I  have  found  it  a  good  idea,  particularly  in  damp 
weather,  to  rub  paper  shells  with  graphite  to  prevent 
them  from  sticking  in  the  barrel. 

Because  of  its  dependability  in  all  climates  and  the 
economy  of  its  use,  I  can  recommend  graphite  as  a 
most  satisfactory  lubricating  agent. 

The  Gem  Shooting  Coat  (8) 

AS  complete  and  practical  a  shooting  coat  as  I  have 
-  evei  worn  is  the  one  made  by  the  Gem  Shirt 
Company,  and  illustrated  here.  It  is  made  of  shower^ 
proof  duck,  has  a  corduroy  collar  which  may  be  turned 
up  4J^  inches  to  protect  the 
neck  and  ears,  and  is  faced 
with  the  same  material  at  | 
the  cuffs  and  pocket  edges. 

On  each  side  are  two  734 
X  7H  inch  shell  pockets  lined 
with  oil  skin  and  protected 
by  a  single  broad  flap.  A 
match  pocket  with  the 
same  waterproof  lining  is 
provided  while  high  on  the 
left  breast  is  a  pocket  for 
your  game  calls.  On  each 
shoulder  is  sewn  a  ridge  to 
prevent  the  gun  butt  from 
slipping  in  wet  weather. 

A  wrist  band  with  snap 
fasteners  draws  the   sleeve 

Beljows  sleeve  in 
action  at  the  left 


snugly  around  the 
forearm  when 
desired.  On  the  in- 
side is  a  pocket  made 
to  hold  your  shoot- 
ing license,  while 
conveniently  located 
on  either  side  at  the 
front  are  warmly 
lined  pockets  which 
will  keep  your  hands 
toasty  between 
flights. 

The  entire  body  of 
the  coat  is  lined  with 
oil-finished  water- 
proof cloth  and  the 
bottom  edge  is  con- 
tinued   up    on    the 


inside  to  form  a  game  pocket 

eleven  inches  deep  by  four 

feet  long.   This  bag  is  held  by 

metal    fasteners    in    such    a 

manner  that  the  weight  of 

game   and    shells   is   evenly 

distributed  on  the  'shoulders. 

It  may  be  instantly  turned 

inside  out  for  cleaning  pur- 
poses   and   may   be   washed 

free    from    blood,    fur    and 

feathers  by  merely  passing  a 

cloth  over  its    waterproofed 

surface. 
The  back,  shoulders,  and 

chest    are    given    protection 

from  the  cold   by  an  extra 

lining   of  heavy    mackinaw 

cloth. 
Under  the  arms  are  bellows 

ventilators    which    add    not 

only  to  the  comfort  of  the 

wearer    but   to    his   ease   in 

handling  a  gun. 

At  the  nghc  is  an  inside 
view  of  the  coat  showing 
game  pocket,  watei  proof 
lining  and  mackinaw  top. 
All  things  considered,  the 
Gem  is  as  good  an  all 
around  shooting  coat  as 
has  come  to  my  attention 
for  some  time. 

A  Boot  With  No 
I>rawback8  (9) 

THERE  is  only  one  logi- 
cal foot  covering  for  the 
duck  or  shore  bird  shooter 
and  that  is  the  rubber  boot. 
Whether  you  shoot  from  a 
boat,  over  marshes,  or  from  a  blind  on  the  beach  you 
simply  have  to  wade  and  alternate  wading  and  sitting 
on  crisp  fall  mornings  means  either  absolute^  foot  and 
leg  protection  against  wet  or  disastrous  colds,  not  to 
mention  discomfort.  Complete  protection  means 
rubber,  for  the  leather  boot  is  not  made  that  will 
bring  you  home  dry  shod  after  a  long  morning's  sport 
with  the  ducks. 

Many  sportsmen,  however,  prefer  to  risk  pneumonia 
rather  than  wear  the  heavy,  cumbersome,  heel-slipping 
monstrosities  that  are  usually  sold  as  rubber  boots. 
And  they  are  not  to  be  blamed.  If  they  are  not  coming 
down,  they  are  forever  sticking  in  the  mud  or  sand  so 
that  your  foot  pulls  out  at  every  other  step. 

Not  so  with  the  Maine  Trouting  Boot.  Here  are  hip 
boots  guaranteed  as  to  wear  that  weigh  only  63  ounces 
the  pair!  Nor  is  this  all.  They  are  made  in  all  widths 
from  A  to  EE  so  that,  whatever  your  size,  the  Maine 
boots  fit  your  foot  which  naturally  goes  far  toward 
preventing  heel  slipping.  I  know  of  no  other  boots 
that  have  this  feature. 


{Continued  on  page  84^ 
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MORE  HOURS 
ON  THE  STREAM 


Small  enough  and 
light  enough  to  be 
J  carried  in  your  pocket 
-^  at  all  times.  Makes 
possible  many  more 
nours  on  the  stream 
without  the  discom- 
fort of  being  wet 
about  the  shoulders 
and  waist.  Has 
many  varied  uses. 
Not  a  novelty,  but  a 
necessity.  Enthusias- 
tically endorsed  by 
manv  of  the  country  s 
greatest  sportsmen;  the  Johnson  Cape  is 
now  considered  a  necessity  to  every  com- 
plete equipment.  Let  us  send  you  booklet 
telling  about  Johnson  Capes. 

Grade  B,  2.00;  Qnk  C  (Silk).  $150 
Patau's  Cive;  Edra  iMgA,  $4  *■<  $5 

JOHNSON  OUTING  CO. 

128  Outing  Building        Lansing  Mich. 


WIkii    [il, lining    your    next   Outilni't 
trip — (Iijii't  furijct  vour 

PERFECTION  AIR  BED 

mcani  mtful  thtp  on  any  cimp  gromid^  lu 
*oft  aLr'filled  body  ia  newr  lumpv  or  dimpe 
Roll]  to  a  ■  mAli  light  bu ncUc  fd r  carryi ug.  L&itf 
iHdifAmtfiy.  EtuxUzhl  in  the  home  as  well  ^t 
on  CHuriiHac  mocorlna  Ami  yachUag  trip*, 
IfViijf  iW<r>  for  iOisiag. 

PNEUMATIC   MPG.   Cp. 
522  17th  Strtct  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Get  More  Distance  Into  Your 
Drives  And  Brassie  Shots 

You  can  add  from  20  to  40  yirds  to  your 
bett  drive  or  brassie  shot  by  the  use 
of  a  driver  or  brassie  head    with 
10%  more  "go" 


HEADS 

e  resilient  as  if  they  were  made  of  solid  ivory. 
They  will  drive  your  ball  10%  farther  than  anv 
wooden  head  you  have  ever  used.  ^"Hardright 
heads  are  made  of  "Gmdensite'*  an  invention  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Aylesworth.  Thos.  A.  Edison's 
chief  chemist.  They  eliminate  all  the  difficulties 
of  wooden  heads  because  they  are  not  affected  by 
cokL  heat  or  moisture  and  because  they  neither 
check,  split,  crack,  chip  nor  break.  They  drive 
the  same  in  any  weather.  Last  a  lifetime. 
Retain  their  beautiful  polish  permanently. 
$5.50  for  Complete  Driver  or  Bfuie  wilb  deu  arained 
hickory  ikah  altached  lo  the  body  ol  the  hMd,  aad  leather 
wnpped huid grip.  Mailed chereeipryid to aayddrm 
b  the  United  §alqion.recaptol  $5.50.    LeDclb  (ui* 


otherwaetDedfied)  44  inches  (bdudins  driver  bead  hook , 
faced  or  pUhi.)  WriflhllB^oz.  Either hettl with- 
out  shaft  $3. 50  each,  mailed  chariet  preiaid  to  any  addren 
in  U.S.    Money  back  if  not  Mtiibed. 

The  Hardright  Co.,  BeUevUle,  N.  J. 
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Vraii**  r^iin  deserves  good  care.   \ 
I  our  VlUn  its  mechanism  re-  ^ 


HQMPU 


care, 
ism  re- 
sents neglect  You  can't  score  hits  if  the 
action  lags.   Keep  it  oiled  with 

^  TIm  Real  Sportsmc^s  Ofl 
in  the  Ii^provcd  Caa 

•^keepa  locks  "snappy**  and  prevents  rust 

Also  a  splendid  lubricant  for  reels  and  traps, 

for  tools,  typewriters,  phonographs  and  other 

home  i&es. 

ir  your  dealer  is  not  ready  to  supply  you, 

send  us  his  name  and  a  quarter  and  we 

will  send  you  a  &-ounce  can,  carriase 

prepaid. 

WM.  PETERMAN.  Inc., 

2M  Ftftk  Ava.,  New  Tark  Qty 


0 


Price 

50  Dollars 


Weight  len  than 

60 Pounds 


The  "V'neer  Canoe 

Moulded  from  one  piece  of  three-ply  waterproof  birch  veneer.  No  joints 
iinder  water  except  at  ends.  Will  not  split,  check,  warp,  swell  or  shrink. 
Will  run  faster,  easier,  stand  harder  usage  and  last  longer  than  any  other  canoe. 
Beautifully  finished  in  natural  birch. 

Length  16  feet.    Beam  32  inches  Agents  wanted  eveiywhere 

HASKELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Ludington,  Mich. 


The  Editor  of  FOLLOWINQ  THE  BALL  will  give  you  full  information  about  all  outdoor  Kames."^^ 
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With  each  pair  the  makers  supply  a  removable 
arched  insole  that  supports  the  arch  and  adds  much 
to  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  boots. 

When  rolled  up  the  Maine  boots  make  small  packages 
as  shown  in  our  photograph.  They  may  be  had  for 
men  at  ^7.85  and  for  women  at  $S'^S  East  of  the 


These  boots  weigh 
only  65  ounces,  are 
made  in  narrow  wid  rhs 
tiindarc  furrushcd  with 
arch  supports.  Just 
tht  thing  for  the  duvk 
and  shore  bird  shooter 


wild  fowl  and  it  astonished  me  to  find  how  easily  1 
was  able  to  pick  them  out  with  the  Olt  Call.  Once  the 
proper  tone  is  established  a  little  manipulation  of  the 
cupped  hands  at  the  mouth  of  the  call  will  enable  the 
shooter  to  imitate  any  variety  of  duck  with  remarkable 
fidelity  to  Nature 

Because  of  the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture  the 
Olt  Call  wilt  not  shrink  or  swell  under  differing  atmos- 
pheric conditions  and  it  does  not  have  the  metallic 
ring  found  in  many  calls. 

That  feathered  pest,  the  crow,  may  also  be  imitated 
with  this  remarkable  little  instrument  which  is  priced 
at  ^i.oo. 

To  Keep  You  Warm  (11) 

WATER  fowl  shooting  is  wonderful  sport — but 
cold — brrr^rrr — ain't   it   cold! 

Your  hunting  coat  is  necessarily  made  from  some 
closely  woven,  hard  finished  cotton  fabric  that  acts  as  a 
wind  shield  and  rain  repelter,  but  does  not  go  far 
toward  keeping  the  body  warmth  in  nor  the  cold  out. 

When  the  ducks  fly,  very  often  the  snow  flies  and 
your  enjoyment  of  the  day's  sport  will  depend  on  what 
you  select  to  wear  umUr  your  shooting  coat. 

Sweaters  are  unsatisfactory.  When  knit  of  heavy 
yarns  they  are  usually  so  bulky  that  they  interfere 


Mississippi.  In  the  West  25  cents  is  added  to  these 
prices. 

These  boots  have  aflfbrded  me  perfect  satisfaction, 
not  only  in  wading  swamps,  but  in  surf-fishing,  than 
which  there  is  no  test  more  severe. 

They  are  sent  on  approval  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Lorelei  of  the  Duck  Marsh  (10) 

THE  formidable  looking  object  shown  by  our  artist 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  something  new  in  rapid 
fire  guns,  but  it  isn't,  though  it  is  quite  ji  new  device 
and  as  deadly,  in  its  way,  as  the  most  powerful  of  trench 
guns. 


The  device  consists  of  a  hard'rubber  tube  3Ji  inches 
long  and  ^  inch  in  diameter,  into  one  end  of  which  a 
smaller  tube  fits  snugly.  This  latter  terminates  in  a 
reed  of  hard  sheet  rubber.  Acting  upon  this  reed  and 
so  placed  that  it  may  be  operated  from  the  outside  is  a 
metal  slide  that  permits  the  user  to  press  down  hard 
upon  the  reed  tongue  or  to  let  it  vibrate  freely  as  he 
desires. 

The  result  of  this  construction  is  that  the  shooter  is 
able  to  reproduce  faithfully  the  cry  of  almost  any 
member  of  the  duck  family.  The  sliding  scale  oflrers  a 
wide  range  of  tone  when  the  breath  is  blown  through 
the  tube. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  calls  of  many  varieties  of  our 


A  body-hugging  vest  to  keep  vou  warm  in  the  duck- 
blind  on  the  coldest  days 

with  the  free  use  of  your  arms  and  when  they  are  thin 
enough  to  be  comfortable  they  are  too  often  flimsy  and 
of  inadequate  protection. 

(Continued  on  page  848) 
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Sm  dr€p  9omr  iittU  f  wi  Ui  im  jnjr  0id  tmbaeep  baxt" 


Light  a  pipe  for  our 
boys  in  the  trenches! 

THE  English   ''Tommies"  have  their  pipes 
kept  filled  by  the  folks  at  home. 
The    French   "Poilus"  never    want  for  a 
smoke — their  friends  are  "on  the  job." 

The  "Anzacs"  have  all  the  tobacco  they  can 
use  sent  them  by  their  loved  ones. 

And  now  the  time  has  come  for  Americans  to 
send  little  packages  of  happiness  to  our  'Teddies" 
in  the  trenches  and  our  *Oackies"  with  the. fleet. 

25c  sends  a  big  package  of  tobacco 

Send  right  now  25  cents  to  the  "Ow  Boys  ia  Fraoct  Tobacco  Faa4", 
and  enough  tobacco  and  cigarettes  to  make  one  of  our  gallant  defenders 
happy  for  a  Week  will  be  forwarded  at  once.  The  package  contains  much 
more  thdn  the  value  you  could  obtain  if  you  bought  the  package  yourself — 
and  all  the  bother  of  mailing  will  be  borne  by  us.  Prominent  magazines 
and  newspapers  stand  back  of  this  movement.  The  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments have  endorsed  it.  The  space  for  this  advertisement  is  given  free 
by  Outing  Magazine. 

A  War  Souvenir  for  You       Letters  of  Appreciation 


A  feature  of  thit  Fund  is  that  In  each 
package  ii  enclosed  a  pott  card  addreated 
to  the  donor.  When  these  come  back  from 
those  whose  dreary  days  have  been  cheer- 
ed by  your  kindness,  they  will  be  war 
souvenirs  you  will  treasure  forever. 

Send  Your  25c  NOW 

Dive  into  your  pocket.  Out  comes  a 
quarter.  Mail  it  at  once  —  currency, 
stamps  or  money  order.  The  quicker  it 
comes,  the,  quicker  our  boys  will  have 
their  smokes.  A  similar  fund  in  England 
has  sent  over  four  million  packages  to 
soldiers  and  sailors. 


URRE  are  samples  of  the  letters  of  apprecW 
J^  atton  that  come  baek  to  CaDsd.-i.EnKl>%D<* 
and  FtaDoetrom  the  lads  who  have  been  ooni- 
forted.  Our  oontrtbuton  receive  similar  not  OH. 
"The  packets  were  distributed  tonight  to  the 
members  of  this  company,  and  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  convey  to  you  tbe  sincere 
thanks  which  they  exprened  on  receipt  of 
same.  I  may  say  that  such  tokens  of  remem- 
brance are  very  cheering  to  the  boys,  being  an 
earnest  of  the  fact  that  while  they  are  'doing 
thetr  bit'  here  the  friends  at  home  have  not 
forgotten  them."  H.  DOMisTBORra  (Capt.) . 
Commanding  No. —  Co..  Canadian  Forestry 
Corps. 

The  Mud  on  Vlmy  Ridge 

"Many  thanks  for  tobacco.  It  arrived  O. 
K.  It  made  us  fomet  the  mud  on  Vlmy 
Ridge  "  W.  C.  SMrrB.  Capt.  and  Adjt.. 
Canadian  Cyclist's  Batt..  A.  E.  F. 


Send  ifour  gtutrten  or  make  wow  chodcM  payable  to— 

'OUR  BOYS  in  FRANCE  TOBACCO  FUND' 

2S  W.   44th   STREET,   NEW  YORK 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiii..i.iii.iiM;i;.ii!iii.iiiJiiiiii 


The  OUTING   Departments  are  made  to  serve  tbe  readers. 
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Brown's  Beach  Jacket  solves  the  problem. 

Made  of  double  twisted  wool  yam  and  lined  with 
wool  fleece  it  is  at  once  extremely  serviceable,  of  light 
weight,  and  an  effective  heat  retainer.  While  the  fabric 
offers  no  obstacle  to  the  free  passage  of  air  and  body 
moistures,  the  fleece  lining  holds  the  heat  of  the  body 
much  as  a  sponge  holds  water. 

The  jacket  may  be  washed  without  shrinkage,  it 
will  not  stretch  or  sag,  and  the  broken  button  and 
torn  button  hole  nuisances  are  done  away  with  by  the 
use  of  strong  snap  fasteners  throughout.  Pockets  and 
edges  are  bound  with  tape. 

The  garment  comes  in  three  styles:  as  a  vest,  sleeve- 
less, with  four  pockets  conventionally  placed,  as  a  collar- 
less  coat  with  side  pockets  only,  and  as  the  same  with 
a  collar  added  that  may  be  turned  up  to  cover  the 
neck  and  chin.  These  styles  arc  priced  at  ^2.00,  ^4.00, 
and  ^4.50  each  in  the  order  given. 

As  comfortable,  body-hugging  garments  that  will 
keep  you  enjoyably  warm  on  the  coldest  days,  I  can 
heartily  recommend  the  Brown  Jacket  and  Vest. 

A  Shotgun  Cleaner  (12) 

THE  caterpillary  looking  object  shown  in  our 
illustration  is  the  Marble  Shotgun  Cleaner. 
It  consists  of  wads  of  soft  brass  gauze  washers, 
separated  from  each  other  by  wood  fiber  washers  and 
strung  on  a  wire  spring  core.  This  spring-tempered 
steel  core  is  not  straight  but  wavy  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
cut. 


The  Marble  cleaner  that  really  cleans 

Thus,  while  the  gauze  washers  are  smaller  even  than 
the  choke  of  the  barrel  wherein  they  are  used,  they  are 
forced  against  the  sides  of  the  bore  and  clean  it  thoi^ 
oughly. 

The  cleaner  comes  for  use  in  any  gauge  gun,  from  lo 
to  28  inclusive,  is  made  to  fit  any  standard  rod,  and 
costs  only  75  cents. 

It  is  guaranteed  not  to  injure  the  most  delicate  of 
bores. 

Include  this  handy  little  device  in  your  cleaning 
kit — you'll  not  regret  it. 


Anti-Rust  Ropes  (13) 


DO  you  remember  when  you  were  new  at  the 
shooting  game  how  some  supposedly  experienced 
friend  advised  you  to  plug  the  ends  of  your  barrels 
preparatory  to  putting  the  gun  away  for  the  winter 
and  how  when  you  looked 
things  over  in  the  spring  you 
found  a  nice  red  ring  of  rust 
where  the  cork  ended  ?  I  don't 
suppose  there  is  a  man  alive 
who  hasn't  at  one  time  or 
another  carefully  sealed  up 
moisture  in  his  gun  barrel 
under  the  conviction  that  he 
was  excluding  it. 
Here  is  something  that  will  keep  your  barrels  in  top 
notch  condition  for  any  length  of  time.  The  device 
consists  of  a  core  of  soft,  barely  twisted  cotton  strings 
surrounded  by  a  ^knitted  jacket.  The  whole  is  very 
absorbent  and  when  soaked  in  oil  will  remain  saturated 
for  a  year  or  more. 

The  rope  is  made  longer  and  greater  in  diameter  than 
the  barrel  for  which  it  is  intended  and  consequently 
presses  its  oily  surface  against  the  inside  of  the  tube  at 
all  points,  precluding  air  and  moisture. 

The  anti-rust  ropes  are  supplied  for  shotguns  and 
rifles  at  50  cents  each  and  for  revolvers  at  25  cents. 

The  Emerson  Duck  Cap  (14) 

WHEN  it  comes  to  duck  shooting  you  are  up 
against  a  paradox.  Obviously  you  must 
have  a  cool  head  if  you  are  to  outwit  the  crafty  duck, 
and  then,  again,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  your  head  be 
warm  if  you  are  to  derive  any 
enjojmient  from  your  day's 
sport.    And  there  you  are! 

The  solution  is  easier  than 
one  would  imagine.  Buy  an 
Emerson  Duck  Shooter's  Cap. 
Made  of  rainproof  duck,  it 
IS  dyed  a  light  khaki  color 
which  experience  has  shown 
will  not  startle  the  birds  as  will 
a  darker  shade  of  head  covering.  It  has  a  2Vi"inch 
flexible  brim  held  rigid  over  the  eyes  by  a  stiff  peak 
sewn  into  the  fabric. 

The  cap  fits  the  head  snugly  and  it  would  take 
nothing  short  of  a  cyclone  to  dislodge  it.  A  flap 
(which  folds  up  inside  the  cap  when  not  in  use)  may  be 
drawn  down  so  as  to  completely  cover  the  ears  and  neck. 
It  is  lined  with  fur-like  material  which  insures  warmth 
on  the  rawest  of  duck  shooting  days. 
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Neither  efer  saw  a  bumao  belag  befortl 


Tvo  Toufifl  p«apii1e.  m  iJrf  fend  a  bay  ivhlp^ 
nr«<kf<]  In  IfiraiiL^'  on  j»  dpi.v>rt  Istflad,  do 
nut  iii*.-^t  uniil  thvy  arc  twenty  yv<«it  old^ 
Pif<»tuu»  to  iiaiini  met  tic<Jtli«r  b«d  ever 
icvn  H  hiimiin  helnfl  b^rnrr  Nnturittly, 
t  hfi  r  rnftiJ  Il'^4  ul  I J 1 1  a  £  m  re  ci  t  r«-mi>t>'  pr  I  mJ  - 
tl*««tii]  In  M  daflniatfirr  Mnrnnn  Hobcn* 
K»n  t*?l(i  cif  thrJlr  AwBlcvnlofl  tci  thelminu- 
taNclavirt  »f  Nueure.   It'ian  Id.vllof  yaungi 


lo¥r.  WltTl  inollurr  laitlnrt  tfic  fjrl  !)«■ 
xnadc  ■  crud«  doll  out  of  a  piece  af  v*ooil 
■  nd  a  l*w  rafti.  The  in*ii  object i  to  tbU 
wifmi  1<><  h?r  fl(l«rttoo«  ind  tit«  iiti«ni.pt  to 
dntror  tho  dall  Ia  tNelf  flrtt  qu  tirrel.  In 
thVt  tinfoldlnlt  drama  of  ch'4;lr  eiUtPn^'e  ii 
fcK:uji«d  the  ftfl«4lonii,  the  rlrtue*.  the^oyi 
and  *fiTT0^9  that  have  marked  the  face  cif 
ma  a  In  hix  struttfile  tTum  tlie  cave  daift 
tHrouih  the  ages  i>f  tlm^ 


TUlH  ts  cmij*  one  (*t  15  wtnulprful,  dfLrlnn  storlffi  of  love.  liiiiiir.r  nnd  thrill  Ihe  ii4\-£ii- 
tiir*-  In  ihr'  m^w  4  yoTunip  jwi  or  Momon  B^jhcrtson  s  wtjrim— iiip  lMM»l*t  y»n  tic*r 
jn-tjpln  tiilklni;  abaut  Thriuflaodji  of  tn«fi  imd  wnrrfti,  all  f*vpr  iho  world^h-onj 
AUu^hA  to  t  hJa»,  Have  nrreptrd  thP  alffcr  wr  wiU  now  niake  ywy,  A  iM  of  tbcm 
^niilrt  iMFit^riiFe  the  lead«F»  of  tiVfr?  protf^ion  In  the  field  ol  btimaa  «idf»\^Qr, 


TM  king  ^f  $^rttt  raourf,  the  man  UiftQ  wide 
shaH/iff  a  pit^ftutft. 

jlrnKrfJ  tmlyf,  mit  of  AmiTtc>\'9  fftrai  a^iars. 
Mtitijiarci  tUinffton^  one  t^tArf^f^m'MaejmMtm 
tm  the  AfWfican,  *tac€. 


Tlu*<?  frmr  t>r«NkM  c(itmf>t  be  tHtuv^ht  anywhtrr  They  «!-«  glTea  Tm  wltft 
iuh«eripi1iini  tn  iwii  ifpi^ir  mjiwiLsJu^.  MttmpalJtan  nnd  McCltJtv'a.  wtro 
nrr  iMnnhriitJnir  Un  n  wide  dtatrktutikiD  of  Maniim  riotK-rtwm'H  Wtn-k*.  Thejr  aro 
yii}  iriif  [|  Kfin  nnja  royolqf  lo  Mr.  Rotf^TL^Ui  e  wlduw  on  every  set— the  odIf 


How   You  On  Get  Ibe  4  BooU   Free 

Till'  3G  Mnnrun  nobertaou  vtr^rlca.  embrmclntj 
n<s  iHSti  work,  are  In  fruir  hAiuJaois^  cloth  bound 
volumt*— c'Vftr  L(«*ri  pmm— over  a*Xiri>fM> 
I'ftrd*  T^rmipfT  tni  upt  easytotwid  typ<s — titlif! 
KLaiTjT^fHl  In  tfotd  Vr>«i  *fnd  o&lyt^D  i^pfijn  pow 
lA  iiij  ctiii)  cau[»on  Attrr  tliat  oufi  dollar  Tor  C!l¥fii 
inijdrna  ID  pay  for  the  niiLt[A£LQea,ajidtbHr!»iin!: 
lliPliwMaft  youra  KPtKE  If  jnou  wlih  to 
imy  bU  at  Qarv,  trnd  Pnlj  14.75.  If  yoij 
II refer  TmII  If'iilber  binding,  send  Irt  75.  Wa 
riHrnnifiir'fjt)  tlkLe  edH!f»ato  hiM^lt  lovera  Ma4- 
aiijF"^  niEiy  rif>  itnL  tij  rjLltctifnt  addren?^,  It 
jTui  aft' ill  T  f>rei«it»t  ik  aid^vTliHT  m  elLhar  rtuka- 
jtJiirie  yiysiT  fuhTrijuInn  wHl  I^p  ptl^^ndo^l 
Fp.M;MC  eilra  ciuuiil^  UdII*«1  s^tntc^ 


OIJR  CUARAKTF-£:  If  after  jou  wctlTe 
yuur  Moid; an  Roht^tttait  aet  you  don't 
altrvc  that  thenc  four  Toiumeaconiiitn  the 
ma»t^  UnuauaL  and  thrJtlLng  ^S  Atnri'm  yoti 
iswv-t  read  you  nay  return  (he  books  to  ui 
Bt  fitir  eifW'nae,  your  maAvjiJiie  aybacrJp* 
tloni  vrUl  hv  cnncvMv^  and  you  owe  ua 
DUihlnft.  No  qtilbbLliiA^  You  muat  he 
bappy. 

METROPOLITAN 

■IJ2  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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METROPOLITAN.  432  Fourth  Atc  .  N.  Y. 

]  enclose  ten  cents.  Please  send  me  Morgan  Robertson's  new  stortes  in:4  volumes,  and  enter  my  siibeerlptlon  to  Metropolltai 
and  MeClure's  each  for  16  montlis.  I  promise  to  [>ay  one  dollar  a  montb  tor  five*  mootlis  for  tbe  magat'"**  The  books  aro 
mine  free. 

N!!^^»• Stieet City  and  State 

•Change  terms  of  payment  to  seven'months  if  you  prefer  full  leather  binding.    If  you  wish  to  pay  all  at  once  send  only  $4.7* 

for  the  boohs  in  cloth,  or  $6.76  forfuU  leather  binding. 
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EDITED  BY 
FRED  HAWTHORNE 


What  Is  the  Greatest  Game? 


WE  asked  that  question  in  the  August  Outing, 
without    attempting    to    answer    it.    In    fact, 
there  are  almost  as  many  answers  as  there  are  men. 

Which  is  the  best  to  play?  To  watch?  Which  gives 
you  the  most  fun?  The  best  exercise?  The  greatest 
moral  discipline? 

Which  is  the  hardest  test  of  strength?  Of  endurance? 
Of  courage?  Of  sportsmanship? 

We  are  collecting  answers.  A  few  appear  below. 
The  first  to  give  his  opinion  is  Frederick  B.  Alexander, 
five  times  winner  of  the  national  lawn  tennis  champion- 
ship doubles,  with  Harold  H.  Hackettas  a  partner,  and 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  doubles 
players  ever  developed  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world. 

Alexander  had  just  finished  a  hard  match  in  the 
Red  Cross  tournament  at  Utica  against  Harold  Throck- 
morton. He  had  won,  and  the  moment  seemed  a 
psychological  one  in  which  to  get  one  answer  to  the 
question  asked  in  the  August  Outing. 

Wherever  lawn  tennis  is  played,  the  name  of 
Frederick  B  Alexander  is  known.  It  is  almost  like 
the  Sterling  mark  on  silver.  You  think  of  Alexander 
and  you  think  of  tennis.  He  is  as  well  known  on  the 
courts  at  Monte  Carlo  and  the  Riviera,  at  Berlin  and 
famous  Wimbledon,  as  on  our  own  stretches  of  turf  at 
Forest  Hills  or  the  Casino  at  Newport. 

He  has  reached  heights  on  the  courts  that  is  given 
few  players  to  attain.  The  game  has  been  good  to  him; 
naturally  we  expected  Mr.  Alexander  to  come  out 
strongly  and  unequivocally  for  lawn  tennis  as  the 
greatest  game. 

But  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  "The  game  of  English 
soccer  is  the  greatest  game  in  the  world,  in  my  opinion," 
said  this  player  of  tennis,  and  then  he  went  on  to 
explain  why  he  held  this  opinion. 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  sight,  to  see  soccer  as  it  is  played 
on  the  English  fields.  The  crowds  are  tremendous,  far 
greater  than  anything  of  the  kind  we  ever  see  in  this 
country.  Even  a  Yale-Harvard  crowd  in  the  Stadium 
or  the  Bowl  looks  small  in  comparison. 

"And  then  the  speed  of  the  game,  the  twenty-two 
men  racing  up  and  down  the  field,  kicking,  dodging, 
twisting;  it  makes  a  great  demand  upon  quickness  of 
eye  and  muscle.  The  physical  endurance  required  is 
quite  as  great  as  in  our  own  game  of  football,  but  there 
is  less  chance  for  fouling  because  of  the  very  openness 
of  the  play,  and  that  also  gives  the  spectators  a  better 
view  of -every  move  on  the  field." 
r858] 


Alexander  seemed  so  enthusiastic  that  we  asked  him 
how  he  ranked  his  own  game,  tennis,  in*comparison 
with  soccer. 

"Oh,  as  for  myself,  I  get  most  enjo3mient  out  of 
lawn  tennis.  It  is  a  wonderful  all-round  exercise  and 
the  spirit  of  personal  competition  is  very  keen,  and  that 
always  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  any  game.  Yes, 
personally,  I  prefer  it." 

To  balance  the  scales,  there  is  the  case  of  an  English- 
man who  prefers  a  truly  American  game  to  anything 
produced  by  his  own  country  in  the  lines  of  sports. 
We  refer  to  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  playwright. 

Mr.  Jones,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  this 
country,  went  into  ecstasies  over  baseball.  He  declared 
that  the  combinarion  of  quick  physical  action  and 
thinking,  the  co-ordination  of  brain  and  muscle,  were 
wonderfully  srimulating  to  him,  and  that  he  would 
rather  watch  a  fast  game  on  the  diamond  than  do 
anything  else  in  the  way  of  recreation. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  course,  was  speaking  of  the  "greatest 
game"  from  the  spectator's  viewpoint.  Personally 
he  would  probably  derive  most  enjoyment  by  entering 
in  a  play-writing  competition,  with  everybody  starting 
from  scratch. 

We  know  several  tennis  players  who  seem  to  like 
golf  better  than  their  own  game,  but  that  is  probably 
because  they  find  the  change  a  pleasant  one  and  a 
relaxation  for  the  nerves,  after  a  particularly  severe 
tournament  match. 

Often  have  we  seen  Maurice  McLoughlin,  Norris 
Williams,  Walter  Merrill  Hall,  and  other  ranking  tennis 
players  sneaking  off  for  an  early  round  of  golf,  before 
tennis,  the  more  serious  business  of  the  day,  claimed 
their  attendon.  And  let  it  be  said  that  most  of  the 
"first  ten"  of  the  courts  are  better  than  average  golfers. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  late  Tony  Wilding  of  New 
Zealand,  one  of  the  world's  really  great  tennis  players, 
that  nothing  gave  him  such  pleasure  as  driving  a  racing 
automobile.  But  Wilding  was  an  all-round  sportsman 
and  excelled  in  many  lines. 

We  sought  out  Charley  Kilpatrick,  the  man  who 
startled  the  athletic  world  some  twenty^d  years 
ago  by  running  the  half-mile  at  Travers  Island  in 
1:53  {,  time  that  has  only  been  beaten  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  then  by  mere  fractions  of  a  second. 

To-day  Mr.  Kilpatrick  is  changed  considerably,  in 
a  physical  way,  from  the  Ihhe  runner  who  defeated 
England's  best  in  the  international  games  of  1895,  the 
(ConUnued  on  page  850) 
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year  in  which  he  set  up  the  record  that  withstood  the 
attacks  of  other  great  runners  for  a  score  of  years.  He 
is  a  large  man*  weighing  probably  200  pounds,  but 
upright  and  athletic  of  figure  still,  a  living  testimonial 
to  the  value  of  an  athletic  life. 

"What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  greatest  game?"  we 
asked. 

Charley  Kilpatrick  pondered  the  question  for  quite  a 
while  before  he  answered.  Finally  he  said:  "Well,  I'm 
very  fond  of  baseball,  and  there's  nothing  I  like  much 
better  than  a  fast  game  between  two  good  teams;  it's 
a  great  sight,  the  crowds,  the  speed  of  the  man  on  base, 
the  crack  of  the  bat  as  it  meets  the  ball  for  a  three- 
bagger,  a  great  one-handed  catch  in  the  outfield,  the 
mastery  of  the  pitcher  over  the  flight  of  the  ball— oh, 
it's  great  stuflfl"  and  Kilpatrick's  eyes  sparkled  at  the 
mental  picture  he  had  drawn. 

"But  I  don't  know,"  he  continued  reflectively; 
"there's  golf,  for  instance.  Yes,  I  believe  golf  is  the 
greatest  game,  if  only  for  its  inconsistencies.  I  get 
more  enjosrroent  out  of  a  round  of  golf  than  anything 
else.  You  see,  you're  always  hoping  that  the  next 
time  you  will  do  a  little  better  on  a  certain  hole;  that 
your  driving  or  approaching  will  improve.  And  if  you 
do  do  better,  that  doesn't  satisfy  you.  You  go  out 
the  next  day  and  want  to  cut  more  strokes  off  your 
score.    It's  a  wonderful  game." 

Of  his  own  game,  the  one  that  made  his  name  famous 
in  the  world  of  sport  the  world  over,  Charley  Kil- 
patrick is  doubtful.  He  thinks  running  is  a  fine  exercise 
and  a  great  physical  developer,  but  that  the  modem 
tendency  is  to  overdo  it. 

So  here  we  have  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  gained 
fame  in  one  game  and  prefers  baseball  as  a  spectacle 
and  golf  for  his  personal  enjoyment. 

At  Forest  Hills,  last  September,  we  were  watching 
Norris  Williams  and  W.  M.  Johnston  battling  through 
their  memorable  match  in  the  final  round  of  the  national 
lawn  tennis  championship.  A  desperate  rally  was 
ended  by  Williams  scoring  on  one  of  his  wonderful 
line-cutting  shots  down  the  side.  As  the  national 
champion  scored  the  winning  point,  the  man  on  our 
left  half  rose-  from  his  seat:  "Great,  wonderful!  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  shot?"  he  asked.  We  looked  around. 
It  was  Gardiner  White,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
young  golfers  in  the  Metropolitan  district. 

"I  would  rather  see  a  good  tennis  match  between 
men  like  Williams  and  Johnston  than  anything  else 
you  could  think  of,"  said  White,  who  rarely  misses  an 
important  match  on  the  courts.  Another  case  of  a 
man  proficient  in  one  game  who  prefers  to  watch  another. 

There  are  innumerable  instances.  Look  at  Sam 
Bernard,  the  actor.  There  is  hardly  a  boxing  bout  of 
importance  around  New  York  that  Bernard  does  not 
attend,  and  he's  always  close  up  to  the  ring.  Baseball 
is  also  patronized  frequently  by  the  creator  of  "  Suffi- 
ciency"; in  fact,  he  is  an  inveterate  baseball  fan. 

It  is  an  interesting  subject,  "The  Greatest  Game," 
and  we  shall  go  farther  afield  next  month  in  the  attempt 
to  find  the  answer.  What  do  you  think?  Do  you  agree 
with  Alexander,  or  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  or  Wilding,  or 
Kilpatrick,  or  White,  or  Sam  Bernard,  or  does  your 
conception  of  the  "Greatest  Game"  differ  entirely 
from  theirs?  And  why? 


New  Glotfaes  for  the  Baby 

IF  you  have  a  relative  or  friend,  or  one  who  has  one, 
who  does  work  where  there  is  tracing  cloth,  find  out 
what  becomes  of  it.  There  are  tome  places  such  as 
drafting  establishments,  water  supply  companies, 
architects,  etc.,  where  there  is  considerable  waste  cloth 
of  this  sort. 

Where  you  find  it  being  thrown  away,  ask  for  it  in 
the  name  of  the  baby.  Soaked  in  cold  water  to  remove 
the  surch,  and  then,  boiled,  the  base  proves  to  be 
linen  of  the  most  satisfactory  quality  for  handkerchiefs 
and  other  little  odds  and  ends  which  mother,  wife  or 
sister — or  someone  else's  sister — may  want  to  embroider. 
Let's  have  no  waste  in  war  time,  you  know. 

And  oh,  yesi  I  had  nearly  forgotten!  If  you  don't 
happen  to  have  a  baby— get  one! 

From  Baseball  to  Bombs 

IT  is  possible  that  within  the  next  few  months, 
when  our  troops  begin  to  take  an  active  and 
actual  part  in  the  fighting  in  France,  above  the  roar 
of  battle  will  sound  that  homely  slogan  known  to  the 
American  baseball  diamond:  "'at  a  boy!" 

But  the  words  of  praise  and  encouragement  will  not 
be  forthcoming  because  of  a  brilliant  bit  of  playing  on 
the  diamond.  No,  the  phrase  will  have  a  more  sinister, 
meaning,  for  it  will  be  applied  only  when  a  man  scores 
a  particularly  good  shot  at  hand  grenade  throwing  in 
the  trenches. 

At  Cambridge  last  month.  Lieutenant  Giraedoux  of 
the  French  army  put  in  several  days  instructing  former 
baseball  players  in  the  Harvard  regiment  in  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  art  of  tossing  the  deadly  grenades. 
Most  of  this  work  in  France  is  now  being  done  by 
former  British  cricketers,  it  being  claimed  that  the 
peculiar  stiff  arm  motion  used  in  bowling  at  the 
wicket  is  ideally  adapted  to  the  more  serious  work  on 
the  battlefields. 

Yet  the  American  youth  has  always  been  noted  for 
inventive  genius  and  resourcefulness,  and  men  like 
Sam  Felton  and  Traf  Hicks,  both  former  baseball 
players  at  Harvard,  have  imparted  the  "catcher's 
flip"  to  the  grenade  throwing.  This  gives  just  the 
proper  direction  of  flight  to  the  grenade  as  it  starts  on 
its  way  into  the  enemy  trenches.  A  "slow  ball"  is 
the  most  effective,  the  dapper  French  Lieutenant 
explained,  and  one  with  a  lobbing  flight,  that  causes 
the  grenade  to  fall  vertically  into  the  opposing  trenches. 

One  thing  that  the  baseball  players  must  learn, 
however,  is  not  to  indulge  in  the  "wind-up"  before 
pitching  the  destructive  little  hand  bombs.  Sam 
Felton  was  working  ui^speed  in  this  manner  the  other 
day,  when  Lieutenant  Giraedoux  raised  a  protesting 
hand.  "You  are  quite  dead,"  he  said  gently  and 
sorrowfully. 

Rig  Felton  felt  himself  all  over,  as  though  doubting 
the  French  officer's  word,  and  wanted  to  know  why  he 
was  dead.  He  was  told  that  by  the  time  he  had  com- 
pleted half  his  wind  up  with  ■  a  grenade,  the  bomb 
would  have  exploded  and  there  would  have  been 
several  hundred  fragments  of  Mr.  Felton  scattered 
(Continued  on  PagiSd^)  ^ 
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about  the  neighborhood.  Now  the  Harvard  student 
officers  handle  the  practice  grenades  with  far  more 
caution  and  respect. 

Some  Speed  In  Sweden 

THE  hand  of  HJertberg  is  seen  in  the  recent 
running  performances  credited  to  one  A.  Zander, 
a  Swede,  in  the  Stadium  at  Stockholm  last  month. 
The  cables  do  not  state  whether,  Zander  was  paced  or 
whether  he  was  competing  in  a  regular  race  when  he 
set  up  a  new  world's  record  for  the  3,666  meters  run, 
but  at  any  rate  his  time  was  given  out  as  8  minutes 
35  7-16  seconds.  The  old  mark  was  38:8-16,  made 
by  Hannes  Kolehmainen,  in  191 2. 

A  week  previously  young  Mr.  Zander  created  what 
is  said  to  be  a  new  world's  record  for  the  2,000  meter 
run  in  the  Stadium,  covering  the  distance  in  5  minutes 
and  31  seconds. 

These  records  prove  that  "the  world  do  move,"  in- 
cluding the  Scandinavian  part  of  it,  and  the  man  we 
hold  responsible  in  this  particular  case  is  Ernie  Hjert- 
berg,  who  has  been  employed  for  several  years  by  the 
Swedish  Government  as  official  trainer  to  the  subjects 
of  King  Gustaf. 

Ever  so  many  years  ago,  when  we  were  in  school, 
Ernie  Hjertberg  was  retained  as  the  trainer  for  the 
students,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  take  the  half-dozen 
boys,  trjring  for  the  cross-country  team,  on  runs  around 
the  Central  Park  wall.  Ernie  was  just  about  at  the 
end  of  his  wonderful  competitive  career  on  the  cinder- 
path  then,  but  he  could  still  hit  up  a  merry  pace,  and 
he  would  plod  along,  mile  after  mile,  with  never  a  word 
to  say  and  lean  jaws  clenched  grimly. 

After  taking  the  great  man's  dust  for  several  miles, 
we  decided  that  Ernie  Hjertberg  was  the  greatest 
trainer  in  the  world,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  retract 
at  this  late  date.  Just  before  the  Great  War  began, 
in  1914,  Hjertberg  was  ready  to  exhibit  his  Swedish 
charges  before  the  world  in  the  Olympic  games,  and 
he  declared  at  that  time  that  he  had  several  men  who 
would  make  trouble  for  any  athletes  in  the  universe. 
Zander  would  seem  to  indicate  the  truth  of  Ernie's 
statement. 

Now  What  About  Ouimet? 

THESE  must  be  rather  restless  nights,  we  imagine 
for  Mr.  Perrin,  president  of  the  United  States 
Golf  Association.  The  case  of  Francis  Ouimet,  the 
Woodland  golfer,  who  was  declared  a  professional  by 
the  U.  S.  G.  A.  several  months  ago  because  he  had 
"  gone  into  trade,"  was  annoying  to  the  ruling  officials 
early  last  winter. 

When  Ouimet  announced  that  he  would  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  Western  Golf  Association  to  compete 
in  their  amateur  championship  tournament  in  July,  at 
Midlothian,  the  heads  of  the  U.  S.  G.  A.  said  nothing, 
eloquently,  but  they  must  have  cxpeiwnced  somewhat 
the  same  anguish  that  racked  Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia 
when  his  subjects  addressed  him  as  Nick  Romanoff 
and  invited  him  and  his  family  to  spend  the  summer  as 
their  guests  in  the  royal  lock-up. 


When  the  rebellious  young  Mr.  (Xiimet  actually  did 
start  play  in  tlie  tournament  and  gave  indications  that 
he  was  going  to  be  there  or  thereabout,  when  it  came 
^time  to  distribute  the  championship  honors,  Mr. 
Perrin  and  his  fellow  rulers  of  the  U.  S.  G.  A.  must 
have  contemplated  getting  down  on  all  fours  and  ap- 
pealing to  a  divine  Providence  to  avert  such  a  catas* 
trophe. 

The  agony  of  mind  that  beset  these  gentlemen  when 
Ouimet  actually  won  the  tournament  and  was  hailed 
as  "champion"  by  the  Western  Golf  Association,  it 
a  picture  too  horrible  to  dwell  long  upon,  and  we 
refuse  to  do  so. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet,  not  by  several  healthy 
strides.  About  the  time  that  Francis,  a  **  professional," 
annexed  the  Western  "amateur"  crown,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  competing  on  the  amateur  team 
captained  by  Jerry  Travers  in  the  special  Red  Crost 
tournament  at  Englewood,  toward  the  end  of  last 
month. 

We  wonder  how  long  this  state  of  affairs  is  going 
to  continue  and  just  what  "distinctly  unfriendly  and 
overt  act"  Ouimet  and  the  truculent  Western  associa- 
tion must  commit  before  Mr.  Perrin  and  the  Unite- 
States  Golf  Association  unloose  the  gates  of  wrath,  anr  . 
authority,  and  either  put  a  stop  to  such  "bad  boy* 
antics  by  applying  an  official  spanking,  or  publicly 
acknowledge  that  the  child  of  the  wild  West  ha< 
outgrown  parental  authority  and  that  Mr.  Ouimet  is 
one  of  those  children  upon  whom  the  word  "don't 
produces  a  harmful  effect. 

Hope  for  the  Corpulent  Golfer 

WE  are  in  great  trouble.  We  don't  know  whethet 
to  feel  flattered  or  under  suspicion;  whether  it 
is  time  for  us  to  retire  quietly  to  some  "  rest  cure"  and 
shut  out  the  noise  and  worry  of  the  world,  or  to  accept 
it  as  a  fact  that  fame  has  come  to  us  overnight,  even 
though  through  devious  channels. 

It  was  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  last 
month  that  we  decided  to  poke  a  little  fun  at  those  of 
our  fellow  humans  who  are  inclined  to  carry  more  than 
the  average  weight  of  flesh,  those  who  tend  toward 
corpulency.  In  fact,  we  decided  to  have  a  little  gibe 
at  the  expense  of  the  fat  men  of  the  world,  particularly 
at  those  who  are  wont  to  frequent  the  golf  links  in 
search  of  health,  slendemess,  and  athletic  fame. 

In  the  July  issue  of  Outino,  therefore,  we  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  fat  man  and  his  relation  to  golf 
championships,  and  pointed  out  that  none  of  the 
"round  fellows"  had  ever  won  a  national  title  at 
Scotia's  merry  pastime.  This  article  was  tucked  away 
in  an  inconspicuous  position  in  the  "Following  The 
Ball"  department,  and  we  promptly  proceeded  to 
forget  all  about  it,  proving  that  malice  did  not  linger  in 
our  heart.  * 

Judge  of  our  uneasiness,  therefore,  when  in  opening 
our  mail  last  month,  we  came  across  a  letter,  the 
envelope  of  which  bore  the  sinister  legend:  "South- 
western Insane  Asylum,  San  Antonio,  Texas." 

It  was  several  minutes  before  we  could  steel  our 
nerves  to  open  the  envelope  and  read  the  following: 
(Continu4d  on  page  *^'>^  ^p.ryT/> 
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AIREDALE     TERRIERS 


Gamest  Hunting  Dog  in  the  world.  IDEAL  FOR  POULTRYMAN, 
guards  birds,  kills  rats,  skunks.  INDISPENSABLE  IN  ORCHARD. 
PEERLESS  WATCH  DOG  for  home,  family,  stock,  easy  keeper.  SPLEN- 
DID PLAYMATE  for  children.  ABSOLUTELY  FEARLESS  (used  by 
Allies  in  trenches),  faithful,  highly  intelligent,  a  "one  man"  dog.  HIGHLY 
PROFITABLE,  good  bitch  earns  upward  $200  yearly,  pups  easily  reared,  readily  sold.  Puppies, 
grown  dogs,  bitches,  from  FINEST  AIREDALE  BLOOD  IN  WORLD,  pedigreed,  registered, 
certified.  AT  STUD,  Champion  Kootenai  Chinook,  the  only  American  bred  international 
champion  Airedale.    Booklet  and  references  on  request. 


VIBERT   KENNEL 


Box  8a 


WESTON,   N,   J. 


PURE-BRED  AMERICAN  POX  HOUNDS,  •uitable  for 
Coon.  Fox.  Cat.  Wolves.  Deer  and  Rabbits.  July  and  Walker 
Strain.  Trained  and  untrained,  aleo  puppies.  Ten  days  trial 
allowed.     J.  E.  Adams,  Herrick,  IlllnoU. 

AIREDALES — COLLIES— Pups,  grown  dogs,  hunters, 
matrons.  Sales  List  on  request.  State  wants.  Ours  is  a  unique 
iray  of  selling.     P.  L.  Savage.  St.  Charles,  III. 


The  most  unique  and  aeeepuble  gift  to 
your  sweetheart  or  etalld.  The  Ideal  house 
peu  and  compaoloos. 

BOSTON    TERRIERS   and 
FRENCH  BULLDOGS 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalog 

SQUANTUM  KENNELS 

EsUbllsbed  1877  Atlantic.  Mass. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS.  Registered  Prize- 
Winning  Stock.  Two  fine  litters  old  enough  for  Fall  hunting. 
Several  partly  trained  dogs.  Otter  coated  rtrain.  F.  L.  Free- 
man, Deerwood,  Minn. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS— Pups  and  old  dogs. 
Order  now  and  be  ready  for  next  season.  Also  several  bird  dogs 
for  sale  cheap.  Rieman'a  Chesapeake  Kennels,  Easton.  Md. 


Hounds.    All  kinds,  big  catalogue  10  cents. 
Rookwood  Kennels Lexington,  Ky. 


SPRAT    T   ' 

N  EWARK,    N  .    J 


; }  Dog  C« 
)  Dog    9C 


Cakos 
^  .  -f.p]L  Biscuits 
)  Dog    90Sp 


ELMHURST  FARM  KENNEU 

bMMCij.l*..     SMAJicbMAit. 

AIREDALES  THAT  WIN 

A  grand  lot  of  Puppies  $25  and 
up:  also  matured  breeding  stock. 

First  Prise  Winners  from  New 
York  to  California.  Beautiful 
illustrated  booklet  and  full  descrip- 
tive sales  list  free. 


BEAUTIFUL  IRISH  SETTER 
PUPPIES 

healthy  and  vigorous,  from  trained,  registered 

Stock. 

WALTER  McROBERTS 

(ledbsrlriili  Setter  CU  if  Africa)  Peoria,  111. 


«« COCKER.    SPANIKI^S" 

Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies— In  both  red  and  black.  Bred  from 
registered,  prize-winning  stock.  Ouleout  Cocker  Kennd. 
Arthur  C.  Burns,  Prop.,  Pranklin,  Del.  Co.,  New  York. 


The  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS  of 
Berry,  Ky..  offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Point* 
ers.  Fox  and  Cat  Hounds.  Wolf  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Coon  and  Opoasum  Hounds.  Var- 
mint and  Rabbit  Hounds.  Bear  and  Lion 
Hounds,  also  Airedale  Terriers.  Satlsfao- 
tlon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Sixty- 
page,  bighly  Illustrative.  Instnietlve  and 
Interesting  catalogue  for  ten  cents  In  stamps 
or  coin. 


TRAINED— Rabbit  hounds,  fox  hounds,  coon,  opossum, 
skunk,  squirrel  dogs.  Betters  pointers,  ferrets.  i>et  and  farm 
dogs.    Catalogue   10c     Brown*s   Kennels,   York,   Pa. 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  BLOODHOUNDS  for  sale. 
Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  None  better.  Max  J.  Kennedy, 
Fredonia,  Kansas 

DERRYFIELD      KENNELS— The  best  Airedale  blood  U.  America. 
at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for  pedtgrcft  and  prices. 
DR.  SPENCER. 
Odd  Fellows*  Building,  Sacramento,  Cat. 

WANTED— POINTERS  and  SETTERS  to  train.  Plenty 
birds,  trained  Set ters  and  Rabbit  hou nds  for  sale.  Dogs  shipped 
on  trial.    Stamps  for  reply.    O.  K.  Kennels,     Marydel.  Md. 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUNDS 

Ideal  companions. 

Puppies  an  J  grown  hounds 

for  sale. 

Delaware  Valley  Farmf 

Tituaville,  N.  J. 


Jg. 

BOOK  ON 

w^ 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Anifca's 

PIMW 
0«RtMSK 

Mailed   free   to   any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.CUY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc- 
us West  31st  Street,  New  York 

THS  OPEN  ROAD  will  answer  your  Motor  and  Travel  questions.        -'  " 
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June  26,  1917. 
"Southwestern  Insane  Asylum, 
Lock  Box  1 147, 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Mr.  Fred  Hawthorne, 
Outing  Publishing  Company, 
141-145  West  36th  Street, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  looking  over  the  last  issue  of  Outing,  "No  Fat 
Man  Need  Apply,"  in  which  you  say  that  no  fat  man 
ever  won  a  National  Championship  at  Golf. 

I  think  your  article  is  rather  discouraging  to  fat  men 
— the  very  people  who  should  take  up  golf  as  an  outing, 
and  would  suggest  as  a  reason  for  no  fat  man  ever 
having  won  the  National  Championship,  that  if  a 
man  played  golf  long  enough  to  become  sufficiently 
expert  to  win  a  National  Championship,  he  would  not 
be  a  fat  man. 

I  enjoy  your  pages  very  much,  but  feel  that  you  owe 
a  statement  of  this  kind  to  the  fat  man. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Beverly  Young, 

Superintendent." 

Mental  pictures  of  Mr.  Beverly  Young,  in  far  away 
Texas,  reaching  out  a  long  arm  and  claiming  us  as  a 
boarder  in  his  topsy-turvy  household,  flitted  before 
our  eyes  as  we  looked  at  the  letter-head,  and  that 
"Lock  Box  1 147"  had  an  unpleasant  sound,  too. 
Why  couldn't  it  have  been  written  "Letter  Box," 
anyway? 

But  then  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture  appealed 
and  the  thought  that  we  had  a  reader,  even  though  one 
who  has  the  care  of  the  mentally  lacking  in  his  charge, 
cheered  us  up  considerably,  and  after  all.  Superinten- 
dent Young's  point  is  well  taken* 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  greatest  golf 
champions  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  were, 
are,  or  will  be,  fat  men,  before  winning  a  title.  We 
shall  make  inquiry.-  In  the  meantime,  we  know 
personally  of  a  friend  of  ours  who  took  up  the  game 
for  the  express  purpose  of  melting  off  some  sixty 
pound  of  excess  flesh.  When  he  first  began  to  roam 
the  links,  a  tragedy  was  enacted  every  time  he  sank 
a  putt.  The  only  way  he  could  take  the  ball  out  of 
the  cup  was  by  stretching  his  length  on  the  green,  face 
downward,  and  this  required  great  exertion  and  was 
wearing  on  clothes. 

But  our  fat  friend  persevered  and  after  a  few  months 
could  bend  gracefully  down  and  lift  the  ball  from  the 
cup  without  doing  more  than  adopt  a  kneeling  position. 
To-day  he  is  able  to  describe  a  facile  bend  from  the 
waist  line  and  abstract  the  ball  without  bending  his 
knees,  and  his  game  has  improved  tremendously — 
but  he  is  no  longer  fat  and  will  not  be  should  he  win 
the  National  Championship.  But  if  the  great  honor 
should  come  to  him,  we  shall  always  regard  it  as  one 
illustration  of  a  fat  man  who  succeeded. 

Take  to  the  links,  fat  men,  and  if  you  are  no  longer 
fat  when  you  reach  the  "goal  toward  which  all  true 
golfers  aspire,  remember  that  it  was  the  divine,  un- 
faltering courage  of  the  fat  man  that  started  you  on 
the  upward  path! 


EHd  McGraw  Say  What  He  Said  ? 

WE  forgive  a  man  for  stealing;  we  bear  with  him 
when  he  acts  contrary  to  common  sense;  we 
put  up  with  his  boasting  and  we  are  inclined  to  overlook 
various  other  faults  that  the  average  human  is  heir  to, 
but  when  we  are  asked  to  forgive  the  man  who  bites 
the  hand  that  feeds  him,  it  comes  hard. 

John  J.  McGraw,  that  wai^like  spirit  of  unrest  in 
modem  baseball,  did  just  that  thing  to  the  New  York 
baseball  writers  some  weeks  ago  when  he  repudiated 
an  interview  he  had  given  to  Sid  Mercer  of  the  New 
York  Globe  regarding  his  (McGraw's)  sentiments 
toward  John  K.  Tener,  president  of  the  National 
League. 

For  years  the  scrappy  leader  of  the  Giants  has  been 
a  problem  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  League.  At 
irregular  intervals  he  would  break  forth  in  a  blaze  of 
"temperament,"  during  which  either  his  tongue  or  his 
fists,  generally  both,  would  play  a  leading  part.  Base- 
ball writers  almost  invariably  looked  with  leniency 
upon  such  outbursts.  They  were  generous  in  ascribing 
McGraw's  actions  to  the  overweening  desire  to  win, 
to  that  true  fighring  spirit  that  is  deemed  so  necessary 
a  part  of  modem  baseball.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  aU 
Fighring  John's  trespasses  were  excused  on  these 
grounds. 

"  Mac  does  and  says  a  lot  of  things  he  shouldn't  do 
and  say,  but  he's  honest  about  it;  he's  his  own  worst 
enemy."  That  was  the  expression  most  generally 
heard,  and  seen  in  print,  after  one  of  McGraw's 
periodic  attacks. 

Then  one  quiet  day  in  June,  came  the  awakening. 
McGraw  had  been  sent  to  the  bench  and  fined  ^500.00 
by  President  Tener  for  one  of  his  typical  McGrawisms. 
According  to  Mercer,  one  of  the  most  reliable  men 
writing  baseball  to-day,  the  Giant  leader  stormed 
about  his  fine  that  night  in  a  Cindnnari  hotel  and 
declared  lie  would  give  jSioo  to  have  President  Tener 
in  front  of  him  at  that  moment.  He  also  made  other 
inflammatory  statements  that  were  typical  of  McGraw 
in  a  fighting  mood. 

Mercer  scented  a  story  at  once  and  asked  McGraw 
if  he  wished  to  be  quoted  along  the  lines  indicated. 
John  J.  is  said  to  have  replied: — 

"Oh,  go  as  far  as  you  like,"  but  this  did  not  sarisfy 
Mercer,  who  was  govemed  by  some  streak  of  caurion, 
so  he  first  wrote  his  story  containing  McGraw's  remarks 
and  later  offered  it  to  the  latter  for  his  approval. 

Here  the  issue  becomes  a  trifle  clouded,  and  whether 
McGraw  actually  read  over  the  story  page  by  page  ot 
merely  glanced  at  it  superficially  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
At  any  rate,  the  Giant  leader  handed  it  back  to  Mercer 
with  the  remark  to  the  effect  that  it  was  "all  right," 
and  Mercer  wired  the  interview  to  his  paper  and  gave 
copies  of  it  to  the  other  baseball  writers  present. 

Things  began  to  happen  rapidly  after  that.  Presi- 
dent Tener  demanded  an  explanation  from  McGraw, 
and  it  is  said  the  manager  of  the  Giants  was  threatened 
with  suspension  unless  he  "repudiated"  the  Globe 
story.  "Fighting  John,"  caught  between  two  fires, 
decided,  apparendy,  to  get  out  the  easiest  way  possible, 
the  easiest  way  for  him,  and  so  he  cahnly  "repudiated" 


(Continued  on  page  864) 
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Miscellaneous 


Chesapeake  Bay  Duck  Retriever 

A  magnificent  tpedmen  of  the  Che«ipcake  Bay  Dock  Re- 
triever (dog)  Fedivred  and  Registered.  Thoroughly  broken  to 
Boat.  Marsh  and  Blind  Shooting.  Al  retriever,  intelligent 
and  kind.  House  broken.  Make  good  companion  for  Lady  or 
Gentleman.    Price  fl5aOO. 


One  year  old  dogs,  and  puppies  for  sale. 


JOHN  SLOAN, 


LEE  HALL.  VA. 


COONHOUNDS 

and  mixed  hunters  for  coons,    'possums,  squirrels,    and  oU 

game   that   trees,    thoroughly    trained,    sent   on  free   trial. 

SOUTHERN  FARM  COONHOUND  KENNELS. 

Seimer,  Tenn. 


BEAQLES.  with  class.    For  Field  or  Bench— 10 

days   at     stud — Field    Trial    Winners — Bench 

Show  Winners.      1016  Sale  lists  now  ready— 60 

Puppies,    marked   low,    for   quick    sale.      All 

eligible. 

**DEBONAIR**.    Box  O.  QlovMVvillc,  N.  Y. 

Dogs  —  Dogs  —  Dogs 

For  sale — Broken  Pointers  and  Setters.  St.  Ber- 
nards— Newfoundlands — Collies — Spaniels — all  va- 
riety of  Terriers — Toy  Dogs.  /  Deal  in  No  Muts. 
Nothing  but  blue-blooded  stock,  at  fair  prices. 


FRED.  P.  RIRBY 


QloucMtar  City 


New  Jersey 


LLEWELLIN.  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  SETTERS 

Both  pupa  and  trained  dogs  for  sale.  Also  pointer  pupa  and  dogs, 
spaniels  and  retrievers.  Good  stock  and  prices  reasonable. 
Enclose  sUmp  for  list. 

Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa 

Airedales  and  Collies 

Airedales  and  CoUies — Greatest  of  all.  Pupa,  grown  dogs 
and  brood  matrons.     Large  instructive  list.  5  cents. 

W.  R.  WATSON 
Oakland.  Box  640 Iowa 

RIPPING  RABBIT  AND  FOX  HOUNDS 

Bred  and  trained  for  hunting:  not  curs.    Beagle 
Hounds,  broken  and  unbroken. 
Some  extra  trained  females. 

J.  V.  MASON     -     Mechanic  FalU,  Me. 

Per  Sale — Some  of  the  choicest  bred  setter  pups  in  America. 
Sired  by  Glad  Hawk,  the  finest  bred  Llewellin  in  public  stud. 
Send  for  descriptive  list.  Prices  reasonable.  Thoroughbred 
Setter  Kennels,  Edgewood.  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — Pigeons,  Rabbits.  Guinea  Pigs,  young  dogs. 
Write  for  prices  before  buying  elsewhere.    Postal  will  be  suffi- 
cient.   No  stock  kept  at  this  address. 
C.  RIDQELY  2159  E.  40th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dal  ma  t  ians  (Coach  Dogs)  the  most  beau  t  if  urandnnteUT- 
gent  of  all  breeds.     Pups  for  sale.     Prices  reasonable. 
Comrade  Kennels  Bucyrus,  O. 

FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS.~Trained~doic8  and  pupsi 
Broken  in  splendid  game  country.  Satisfaction  given  or  money 
refunded.     The  Homestead  Kennels,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 

LLEWELLIN  Fourteenth  Futurities^grand-sired  by  Mo- 
money  and  Cavar,  $20  and  $25  on  approval.  Weaned  and 
hc.ilthy;  been  wormed.     R.  N.  Norris.  Keswick,  Iowa. 

Coonhoands.  Big  game  houndH.  Rabbit  hounds.  Alredalm, 
Fox  Terrtera.  Bird  dogs.  Catalog,  4  cents.  Sai.i  Stephenson. 
Covington.  Tenn.  


35  Fox  Hounds  and  Rabbit  Dogs 

Als->  3  good  skunk  dogs  and  Beaffle  pupa.   State  your  wants,  e 
Ing  namp  to  Eckert  Kennels,  OuarryTllle.  Pa. 


Thoroughly  trained  rabbit  hounds,  fox  hounds,  skunk  d  tra. 
coon  dogs.    J.  I.  KURTZ,  Vintage,  Pa. 


Oorang  Airedale 
Terriers 

The  20ih  Century 
Ail -Round  Dogs 

Chdce  Stock  finr  Sulc 

Six  Famom  OoT^jsfisat  SttiJ 

OORANC  KENNELS 

Det^t.Q  Ij  Rue,  Ohio 


Beagles  of  Quality  SSulSTa'ndT:^ 

from  field  winners.  Males  and  females.  Splendid 
hunters;  Not  shy  at  gun,  man  or  brash.  Just  tne  dogs 
for  discriminating  owners.  My  prices  are  not  pro- 
hibitive, but  are  in  keeping  with  the  stock  I  am 
offering.    SatUtaetUm  guaranteed. 

For  details,  address 
James  O.  Whalen      -       -       Whitehall,  N.Y. 

lD|^{«^4-At*Q  Pointer  bitch,  year  old;  nice 
-*^  ^''••'►*  ^^'■' ^  snappy  bitch,  untrained.  A 
good  one;  highly  bred.     Bargain  at  $15.00. 

Two  bitch  pups,  ready  to  start  working  on  now. 
Pointing  small  birds  now.    Snap  at  $10.00  each. 

All  papers  go  with  these  dogs.    Season  here  closed, 
otherwise  these  would  not  be  offered.    You  will  have 
to  hurry  on  these. 
FRED.  COUQHLIN,   Box  JOS,   ASHLAND,  WISCONSIN 

HOUNDS — Hounds,  Rabbit,  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  cat 
and  squirrel  dDgs  as  g3od  as  live,  well  trained,  partly  trained 
and  pups.  Fox,  bear  and  wolfhounds,  fast  and  game.  CoUies. 
Danes.  St.  Bernards.  English  shepherds.  Bostons,  fox  terriers, 
iwinters  and  setters.  Airedales,  spaniels.  English  mastiffs  and 
bull  terriers. 

Write  for  price  lists  describing  90  breeds. 

VIOLET  HILL  KENNELS 

LAKE  WOLF  FARM HANOVER,  PA. 

FOR  SALE— 14th  Futurities—January  and  Feb- 

ruary  whelF)ed  by  the  following  sires  and  dams: 
Momoney  X  Speckled  Maid.     Prince  Algonquin — 

Una  — Prince  Rodstone — Maid  Llewellen. 
Free    Lance  X  Misty   Dawn.       Mohawk  II — ^Lady 

Freakstone — Momoney  X  Me  Too  ^\^litestone. 

The  last  word  in  Llewellen  breeding — ready  for  work  now. 

S40  choice.  Registered. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Hume Kennels,  White  Hall,  IlL 

POLICE  DOG  PUPPIES 

Litter  of  choice  males  and  females.    Four  months 
old.      Exceptionally    well    developed.      Sired    by 
"Champion  Max."    Eligible  for  registry.    Country 
raised,  healthy  and  strong. 
Prices  reasonable,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
A.    MOTTELER 

25  BROAD  STREET NEW  YORK  CITY 

GROUSE      DOG 

Extremely  handsome  four  year  old  Setter  dog, 
absolutely  steady  to  shot,  and  perfectly  trained. 
Blue  Belton  but  almost  white  color. 

Other  good  ones  at  reasonable  prices. 

Arthur  Evans     -     Thomasville,  N.  C. 


See  THE  COUNCIL  PIRZ  for  solution  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  camping  problenu. 
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Following   the  Ball 


Merorr^f  taure  fcory  aad  agncd  a  rttnakm  of  all  fais 
warfike  BCtcfaaccs  aaoK  Mr.  Te 


The  not  wttp  was  dv  donaiid  of  dv  Baseball 
Wnccf/  AModadoo  diac  die  whole  matter  be  riirarfifd 
ottt  in  legal  pfDcccdijui  before  die  NadooalCooimiMioo. 
F-Biiiirm  oouiMei  vaa  recanicd  bjr  bocb  sdes,  diere  was 
modi  argDmcsc,  pro  and  con,  boc  nodiiiif  of  a  deioite 
nature  acoooiptisbed*  aldKWfb  it  was  pretty  dearly 
ettabliilicd  tiut  McGraw  had  done  aod  taid  what 
Mercer  taid  be  had  done  and  taid.  At  thii  wridng  the 
case  if  m  the  hands  of  the  National  League  directors. 

Soch  i$  the  situation  at  present.  McGraw  has  not 
lost  his  berth  with  the  Gfants*  but  he  has  lost  something 
far  more  Taloabley  the  respect  of  thousands  of  baseball 
fans,  and  in  the  aid  this  may  pnnre  more  costly  than 
the  job  that  is  reported  to  pay  him  ^lo/)00  a  year. 

WiUMollaWin? 

AS  I  write  this,  the  question  as  to  who  is  the 
•  premier  bwn  tennis  lady  of  the  land  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  answered.  Miss  Mary  Browne,  who 
held  the  national  title  for  three  succesdve  years,  in 
1912,  1913,  and  1914,  has  trekked  all  the  way  from 
California  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  solring  this 
problem  and  to  bdp  in  the  great  project  of  raising 
jliocvx>o  wherewith  to  man  and  equip  thr^  ambulance 
sections  for  serrice  m  France — the  gift  of  the  United 
Sutes  National  Lawn  Tennis  Association. 

So  far,  Miss  MoUa  Bjurstedc,  of  Norway,  present  na- 
uonal  champion,  has  defeated  Miss  Browne  twice  since 
the  tatter's  arrival  in  the  East,  each  time  on  clay  couru. 
On  the  Yahnundasis  Golf  Club's  couru  at  Utica, 
Marvdous  Mdla  won  by  a  score  of  6-4,  6-1,  and  at 
Plainfield  the  sur  of  the  North  triumphed  at  6-1,  6-4. 

These  victories  appear  quito  decisive  in  character, 
and  so  they  were,  but  there  are  several  things  to  be 
considered  when  we  come  to  analyze  them.  In  the 
first  place.  Miss  Browne  had  just  completed  the  five 
days  trans-continental  trip  when  she  played  at  Utica, 
and  the  following  afternoon,  after  taking  a  sleeper  from 
that  hospitable  dty,  faced  Miss  Bjurstedt  again  at 
Plainfidd. 

As  everybody  who  has  occasion  to  seek  his  sleep  on 
trains  knows,  the  process  is  not  exactly  conducive  to 
relaxation  of  the  nerves  and  one  is  not  filled  with  the 
ambition  to  hop  from  the  berth  to  the  tennis  court  and 
play  one's  best  game.  Miss  Browne  found  it  so,  and 
of  course  was  unable  to  do  hersdf  justice. 

The  situation  was  almost  exacdy  the  same  as  it  was 
in  California  last  March,  when  Our  Mary  defeated 
Mill  Bjurstedt  twice  with  ease,  except  that  in  this 
case  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot  and  it  was  Miss 
Browne  who  was  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  But  by 
the  time  this  sees  the  light  of  day  the  girls  should  be 
battling  on  even  terms,  as  far  as  court  conditions,  etc., 
are  concerned. 

Facing  her  decisive  test,  MoUa  Bjurstedt  discarded 
the  lethargy  that  had  marked  her  game  all  through 
the  early  season  of  1917  and  played  with  much  of  the 
beauty  of  stroke,  of  court  generalship,  and  of  remark- 
able speed  of  foot  that  brought  her  fame  and  titles  in 


1915  and  1916.  She  is  a  natnnJ  pbyer,  if  ever  there 
was  one,  aod  she  allowed  natnrc  fal  sway  in  her 
matches  against  Miss  Browne. 

In  covering  her  court,  the  champtoo  was  a  revdatioo. 
Miss  Browne  started  out  by  esaying  the  net  podtion, 
where  she  is  ordinarily  most  effective,  aod  for  a  brief 
space  m  both  matches  she  was  successnil  in  "**^»Bg 
off  Miss  Bjurstedt's  forceful  drives  firoai  the  back  of 
the  court.  But  the  giri  firoo  Norway  sooo  pot  a  stop 
to  that.  As  though  spurred  on  by  the  opposstion,  she 
accepted  the  challenge  aod  shattered  her  opponent's 
defense  with  splendidly  timed  aod  placed  fore  aod  back- 
hand drives  to  deep  court,  aod  generally  on  Miss 
Browne's  backhand. 

So  fast  did  the  ball  come  over  the  net  and  so  ex- 
tremely accurate  was  Miss  Bjurstedt's  placing  that  the 
California  star  had  all  she  could  do  to  defend  her  own 
court,  without  attempting  an  offensive  of  her  own. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  complexion  of  the  matches  had 
changed  entirely,  and  it  was  Miss  Browne  who  retreated 
to  back  court  and  Miss  Bjurstedt  who  dominated  the 
net  position  and  volleyed  with  deadly  precision  into 
every  opening. 

Although  defeated.  Miss  Browne  gave  indications  of 
great  power.  She  strokes  the  baO  with  nearly  as 
much  pace  as  Miss  Bjurstedt  on  her  ground  strokes, 
and  overhead  she  is  distincdy  superior  to  the  cham- 
pion, possessing  that  faculty  so  rare  among  women 
players  of  being  able  to  "kill"  the  baU  when  a  smash 
is  the  logical  shot.  The  former  champion  u  probably 
a  more  astute  tacddan  on  the  court  than  her  great 
rival,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  she  more 
than  held  her  own  in  the  series  of  nutches  that  are  to 
be  played  between  now  and  September  23,  when  the 
Red  Cross  ambulance  campaign  conaes  to  a  dose. 

To  come  through  the  test  successfolly,  it  is  likdy 
that  Miss  Bjurstedt  will  have  to  play  as  strongly  as  she 
did  in  19 15,  when  she  was  at  htr  htst,  and  she  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  doing  that  this  season. 

An  approximate  compiladon  of  Miss  Bjurstedt's 
matches  since  she  came  to  this  ^untry  in  the  late  fall 
of  19 14  affords  proof  of  her  reaUy  amazing  string  of 
victories.  Available  records  show  that  the  Norwegian 
maid  has  played  on  an  average  about  120  matches  a 
year,  and  those  figures  lean  toward  conservadsm,  for 
she  took  part  in  many  exhibition  and  private  matches 
aside  from  regular  tournament  play. 

Out  of  a  total,  then,  of  say  320  matches,  during 
which  she  was  pitted  against  the  greatest  players  in 
this  country,  Miss  Bjurstedt  has  only  suffered  defeat 
about  a  dozen  times,  if  as  many  as  that,  which  figures 
out  to  something  over  3  per  cent. 

This  constitutes  a  record  never  before  equaled  by 
any  player  of  the  game,  man  or  woman,  and  one  that 
is  not  likely  to  be  equaled  during  the  next  big  stretch 
of  years. 


U 


Breaking  In  Shoes 

NCLE  Sam  has  not  only  designed  good  shoes  for 
his  boys  and  for  outdoor  men  generally,  but   he 
has  some  .'deas  on  breaking  them  in.    First  get  shoes 
(Continued on  pagi  86ST  r^f^rs\r> 
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OUTING  CAMPS  AND  RESORTS 


Hunting  in  New  Brunswick 

W.  HARRY  ALLEN 

Guide  and  Hunter.  Lessee  of  Cain's  River.  Un- 
surpassed Fishing. 

Special  Attention  given  Boys  and  Young  Men  not 
enjoying  best  of  health. 

Wrtte  for  fuO  lalbrmatloa 

W.  HARRY  ALLEN 

PENNIAC,  N.  B. CANADA 

Cortral  New  Brarnkk  fim6n  Caivs 

One  of  the  few  places  where  Moose,  Caribou,  Deer 
and  Bear  can  positively  all  be  had  from  the  same 
camps. 

Sportsmen,  why  not  spend  your  vacatkm  where 
you  are  sure  of  getting  results. 

For  details,  address 

OeORQB  E.  OLOUOH 
North  Vtow  Victoria  County  Now  Bnmswlck 

MUSKELLONGE 

BASS  and  PIKE 

A-No.l  Fishing.  Small  camp  away  from  crowd.  Separate, 
•creened  and  heated  cabins.  CleanUness  and  comfort.  Board, 
boats,  caaoes.  and  guides  all  good.  Wilderness,  no  rough  roads. 
16  hours  from  Chiogo. 

H.  A.  Scotford        Box  74        Grand  View,  Wia. 

Are  yoQ  making  plans  on  a 
trip  to  the  Maine  woods? 
If  so,  and  are  looking  for  a 
new  location,  make  in- 
quiries about  the  Katahdin  Iron  Works  re^n.  We  are  located 
in  the  aame,  10  miles  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  Deer 
and  bear  in  abundance.  We  guarantee  you  your  deer.  That 
is  a  pretty  strong  sutement,  but  we  back  it  up.     Rates,  $2.50 

^      ^'  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  CAMPS 

P.  H.  Mitchell.  Prop.  Onawa,  Maine 

Good  Quail  Shooting! 

ReaiUi  Plenty  of  Bird* 

Best  chef  south  of  Potomac.    JLadies  are 

always   pleased.      References   furnished. 

Shooting  license  $10.50. 

AMnm  mmtU  Oct  15th 

GeMTil  Frank  A.IM,  R.F.D.  Nt.2,  WikuHtio,N.  C. 


Hunters  I 


In  the  Heart 
of  the 


ROCKIES 


Big  game  hunting,  trout  fishing,  sight-seeing  and  camping 
trips,  by  pack  trains  in  the  heart  of  the  Montana  Rockies. 
The  Allan  Ranch  is  a  delightful  place  to  spend  your  vacation 
touring,  mountains  on  all  sides  of  ranch.   Write  tot  information . 

RALPH    ALLAN 


Guide  end  Outfitter 


Gilmen,  Montena 


MOORE'S    CAMP 

upon  Lake  Roasignol.  Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
best  equipped  sporting  camp  in  Nova  Scotia  for  real  sports  only. 

Moose  and  deer  hunting  parties  served  by  appointment. 
Rates  $10.00  per  day.    We  furnish  everything  oat  guns. 

P.  H.  Moore  Charleston,  N.  S. 

Telegraph  Address:  Liverpool,  N.  S. 

THB  OPEN  ROAD  wiU  answer 


For  Sale 


Troutdale  Camps 

Troutdale      Somerset  County     Maine 

Located  on  beautiful  Moxie  Pond  in  the  midst  of  the  best  fish 
and  game  region  in  the  Pine  Tree  State.  Come  here  for  the 
September  fly-fishing  and  for  "sure  thing"  hunting.  Deer  very 
plentiful  this  year.  Trout  fishing  in  five  ponds  and  eight 
streams.  Most  comfortable  cabins,  aome  with  private  baths. 
Best  uUe.  fresh  vegeubks  and  milk  from  place.  An  ideal 
vacation  place.  Take  Maine  Central  Ry.  to  Troutdale.  Main 
camps  reached  in  five  minutes  from  sUtion  by  canoe  or  motor 
boat.    For  raUs  and  booklet  address 

Paul  M.  Guild 

Troutd^e  Meine 

HUNTINQ  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Caribou.  British  Columbia.    The  new  big  game  country. 
Good  moose,  caribou,  grizzly,  black,  brown    bear  and  goat 
hunting.    Trips  by  pack  horse  or  boat.    Fine  scenery  and 
fishing.     For  summer  trips,  write 
Thompaon  Brothers  Berlcerville,  B.  C,  Canada 

Moose  Hunting  in  New  Brunswick 

Good  camps,  good  guides,  good  grub.  In  101ft  seven  sports- 
men  sliot  seven  moose.  In  1016  they  returned  with  six  more. 
Out  of  the  thirteen,  eleven  of  them  got  shots  at  moose. 

Write  me  for  names,  references  and  full  particulaFt. 

CHARLBS  WRIOHT 

Three  Brooks  Victoria  County,  N.  B. 

Telegraph  addreet,  Andover 

Cheap  Hunting  Lodge.    Horse 
pasture,  next  cattle  range.  Fine 

new  fences;  Fairbanks-Morse  water  plant ;  two  lakes; 

three  million  feet  great  timber;  seven  hundred  acres. 

Sold  because  moving  East.    Address 

PEGKHAM 

BuU  Rhrer  British  Coiumbhi 

The  Lure  of  the  Pack  Tour 

By  Saddle  Horse  and  Pack  Train  through  the  Heart  of  the 
Navajo  Country — visit  Cliff  Dwellings  and  Indian  Cities  in  the 
Southwest — Enchanted  Land — A  thirty  days  vacation  par 
excellence.  If  interested  write 

The  Rodcy  Mountain  Gamp  Co.,  Inc. 

E.  J.  WARD,  Manager 

SANTA  PB  NEW  MEXICO 

OUTDOORS  WITH  COMFORT 
TRAPPER  LODQE— WYOMINQ 

Sixteen  Bar-One  (16-1)  Stock  Ranch  in  the  beautiful  Big 
Horn  Mountains.  An  attractive  home  for  test  and  recreation. 
Superior  uble;  perfect  water;  good  saddle  hones.  Camping 
trips;  trout  fishing,  etc    Address. 

Rata,  imeUuUmg  aaddU  \orm'amd  omHU,  SISparwaak 

W.  H.  WYMAN,  Shell  P.  P.,  Wyoming 

FISHERMAN'S 

PARADISE 

Located  on  chain  of  six  Ljilces. 

Best  Black  Bass.  Pickerel.  Mackinaw  Trout.  Musky  fishing  in 
Mich.  In  a  network  of  Trout  Streams  (all  varieties).  Finest 
Bathing  Beach.  Perfect  Sanitary  conditions.  Stone  and  Log 
Bungalow  Dining  room.  Write  for  booklet.  H.  D.SMITH, 
Bellalre,  Mich. 

your  Motor  and  Travd  questions. 
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Following  the  Ball 


that  feel  comfortable  on  your  feet.  Put  them  on  over 
medium  weight  woolen  sockt.  Then  before  he  does 
anything  else  the  soldier  stands  in  water  deep  enough 
to  cover  the  soles  for  five  minutes  and  follows  this  up 
with  a  walk  on  smooth  dry  pavemenr  or  hard  road 
until  the  shoc^  are  completely  dry. 

They  will  be  molded  to  the  feet  and  unless 
cramped  or  jammed  in  packing  will  keep  their  shape 
until  worn  out. 

Base-Stealing  Easy— For  ly. 

A  WHOLE  lot  of  persons  arc  living  right  now  who 
don't  think  much  of  Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb — 
just  as  Mr.  G>bb,  that  if.  When  it  comet  down  to  a 
pure,  academic  question  of  baseball,  however,  the 
nation  is  ready  and  willing  to  bow  its  head  in  admiration. 
On  that  account  some  observations  made  recently  by 
the  great  and  only  Ty  in  the  Baseball  Magazine  are 
worthy  of  attention. 

The  Georgia  Peach  holds  that  base-stealing  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  plays  in  the  game  owing  to  its 
element  of  uncertainty.  No  one  can  tell  what  a  base- 
runner  is  going  to  do  when  he's  on  the  paths;  he  may 
run  this  way  and  he  may  run  that.  Because  of  this, 
declares  Ty,  there  is  no  defense  against  the  man  who 
runs  amuck  on  the  bases. 

True,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  play  is  robbed  of 
much  of  its  effectiveness  unless  it  is  the  great  Tyrus 
himself  who  is  ranting  and  raging  down  the  path. 
To  the  great,  all  things  seem  easy. 

A  Real  Golf  Magazine 

A  LITTLE  visitor  dropped  into  the  office  of  Outing 
last  month  and  we  passed  a  pleasant  half  hour 
getting  acquainted.  The  newcomer  is  only  a  month 
old,  but  sturdy,  full  of  promise,  and  apparently  equip- 
ped with  a  pair  of  healthy  lungs  that  will  make  his, 
her,  or  its  voice  heard  far  outside  the  confines  of 
home. 

We  beg  to  introduce,  readers,  the  Exmoor  X-Ray, 
the  club  organ  of  the  Exmoor  G)untry  Club,  of  Highland 
Park,  Illinois.  In  its  present  shape,  the  X-Ray  is  an 
infant  magazine  of  eiiehc  pages,  well  edited,  full  of 
ambition  to  accomplish  greater  things  in  the  magazine 
field,  and  backed  up  by  a  rare  spirit  of  loyalty  from  the 
golfers  of  Exmoor. 

The  Ex-Ray  is  designed  to  chronicle  the  activities  of 
the  members  of  the  club  and  happenings  on  the  links, 
whether  they  refer  to  the  number  of  balls  one  man 
drives  into  the  lake  or  the  hectic  remarks  made  by 
another  who  has  swung  his  niblick  seven  times  and  still 
remains  in  the  sand  trap. 

Athletics  for  All 

ARE  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  to  set  their 
-  judgment  and  opinion  on  the  question  of  college 
athletics  during  the  period  of  the  war  against  the 
judgment  and  opinion  of  i6i  protesting  members 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  of 
Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  they 
succeed  in  maintaining  their  attitude? 
We  are  moved  to  ask  the  question  because  of  the 


results  of  the  meeting  of  the  association  at  Washington 
during  the  first  week  in  August.  The  sentiment  of  the 
"  Big  Three,"  as  it  was  laid  bare  at  Washington,  is  that 
all  varsity  athletics  should  be  abandoned  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  "If  all  the  good  varsity  football  players  have 
L*ft  college  and  rallied  to  the  colors,  how  are  we  going 
to  play  varsity  football?"  is  the  attitude  of  the  college 
Triumvirate. 

Secretary  Baker  supplied  the  logical  answer  when  he 
made  his  appeal  for  the  continuance  of  athletics  in  the 
seats  of  learning,  pointing  out  that  it  was  the  colleges 
to  which  the  country,  particularly  as  it  applied  to  the 
armed  forced  of  the  United  States,  must  turn  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  officers  for  the  two  branches 
of  the  service. 

Colonel  Pabner  E.  Pierce,  U.  S.  A.,  also  speaking  in 
behalf  of  war-time  college  athletics,  indicated  that  the 
placing  of  championship  football,  baseball,  track 
athletic,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  team  in  the  field,  was  a 
matter  of  no  imporunce,  compared  to  the  greater 
work  at  hand. 

To  sute  the  case  succinctly,  the  great  majority  in 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associadon,  Secretary 
of  War  Baker,  and  Colonel  Pierce  advocate  the  aban- 
donment of  specialization  in  the  development  of  the 
college  athletes  and  the  adopdon  of  a  far  more  general 
system  of  developing  the  endre  student  body. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  the  picked  team 
must  go.  The  main  idea  in  the  future  must  be  not  to 
select  those  already  qualified  by  Nature  as  athletes 
and  groom  them,  individually  or  collectively,  into  a 
machine,  but  to  hold  out  the  helping  hand  to  the 
weaklings,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  and  by  a  careful 
system  of  training  transform  them  into  healthy  men, 
without  abnormally  developed  muscles  or  the  ability 
to  run,  jump,  swim,  or  play  a  ceruin  game  in  a  record- 
breaking  manner. 

The  nucleus  of  a  great  idea  is  here,  it  seems  to  us. 
Think  of  what  it  would  mean  if  every  college  in  the 
country  were  to  turn  out,  every  four  years,  its  fiill 
quota  of  graduates,  each  and  every  one  of  whom  was  a 
properly  proportioned,  physically  capable  man? 
Would  not  this  be  bettei  than  to  produce  a  few  hundred 
exceptionally  gifted  athletes,  with  the  g?«at  majority 
anemic,  hollow-chested,  and  utterly  unqualified  to  face 
the  rigors  of  the  battle  field?   £>eddedly  it  would. 

It  needed  the  impetus  of  the  present  world  war  to 
awaken  the  country  to  the  necessity  of  a  drastic  change 
in  the  system  of  athletics  in  the  colleges.  While  the 
great  men  of  track  and  field  are  mab'ng  notable  and 
greater  records  in  khaki  than  they  ever  did  in  their 
athletic  spedalties,  the  trouble  is  that  there  are  few, 
pitifully  few,  of  such  men.  But  the  remedy  appears 
near  at  hand,  now  that  the  War  Department,  through 
the  medium  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athledc  Asso- 
dation,  has  practically  drafted  college  athledcs  into 
the  service  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  the  changes  recommended  by  those  in 
authority,  we  may  now  look  for  dedded  innovations 
in  this  respect.  The  highly  paid  coach,  the  costly 
ttaining  table*  pre-season  pracdce,  the  expensive 
games  offidals,  all  these  will  go  by  the  board,  according 
to  the  plans  formulated.  Working  under  such  a  system, 
(ConUntud  on  page  868)  ^-^  ^ 
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OUTING  RESORTS  AND  HOTELS 


Gome  To  Bear  Mountain  Camp 

IN  IHE  ADIRONDACKS 

A  comfortable,  home-like  camp  at  the  foot  of  Bear 
Mountain,  on  the  shore  of  beautiful  Cranberry  Lake. 
Here  yon  will  have  the  finest  Trout  fishinf ,  boating, 
bathinc  and  mountain  walks.  Excellent  cuisine; 
cool  and  commodious  rooms,  open  fireplaces.  May  we 
give  yon  further  particulars? 

J.  M.  BALDERSON 
%m  Mwilih  9mi9,  Wmtbtm  P,  0. It  if—t  t^.  i.  T. 


Ball's   Camps 

An  Ideal  Place  for  Your  Delayed  Vacation.  Unexcelled  salmon 
fishing.  Private  log  camps,  with  baths,  open  fireplaces,  etc 
Every  possible  comfort,  and  best  of  sport  assured. 

Write  me  for  copy  of  booklet 


F.  H.  BALL 


Qraod  Lake  Stream 


Yoa  can't  get  better  sport  anywhere  than  at 

THUS  HOME  CAMPS  00  Eagle  Lake.  Maine 

The  fishing  is  first-das?,  both  for  fun  and  food — same  is  abun- 
dant both  in  numbers  and  variety — the  lakes.  hiUs  and  valleys 
are  charming. — and  we  provide  splendid  facilities  for  "getting 
around"  both  for  strenuous  sport  and  calm  pleasure. 

Our  house,  our  camps,  our  equipment  and  our  service  are 
efficient  and  well  managed. 

Capt.  OBO.  W.  CXX>PBR,  Bagle  Lake,  BCain« 
We  are  always  open.  You  are  always  welcome. 

In  the  Haart  of  the  Hills  of  the  Oencsea  Country 
Come  again  to  the  Wheeler  Homestead  for  country  comforts. 
Altitude  1400  feet.  300  acres,  with  hemlock  woods  and  running 
brooks.  The  guest  house  is  in  perfect  repair,  modem  in  every 
particular,  with  porches,  fireplaces  and  high,  airy,  spacious 
rooms.  Purest  of  water,  rich  Devon  milk.  Clean,  beautiful 
home  cooking.  Gardens  and  fruit.  One  mile  from  D..  L.  &  W. 
or  Erie  R.  R.  SUtions.  Most  attractive  home  for  vacation 
guests.    Illustrated  folder  on  request.     Address 

Mra.  Clarence  Randolph 

The  Wheeler  Homeetead  Kanoaa«  N.  Y. 

or  M.  S.  Jones,  Danville,  Ills. 

INLKT     CAMPS 
8QVAR.C  LAKE  MAINE 

Situated  at  Inlet  of  Square  Lake.  Cabins  built  of  peeled 
logs,  are  new,  and  especial  attention  has  been  given  to  ventila- 
tion. These  cabins  are  second  to  none  in  Northern  Maine. 
We  have  at  our  door  the  best  salmon,  trout  and  togue  fishing, 
also  the  most  ideal  spot  for  amateur  canoeists  to  be  found  on 
Fish  waters.  Local  and  long  distance  telephone.  DaOy  mail. 
For  booklet  and  further  particulars  address, 

C,  H.  riCASCR..  Prop. 

OUERETTB MAINE 

The  Brookside  Inn  and  Bungalows 

Newfound  Lake,  Bridgewater,  N.  hT 

On  beautiful  lake  7H  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide,  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountain  region  of  New  Hampshire.  600  feet  above  sea 
leveL  The  Inn  is  on  high  ground  facing  a  wide  sandy  beach, 
with  boating,  bathing  and  fishing.  Bungalows  are  new  and  fur- 
nished throughout  in  mission  style.  Tennis,  livery,  rowboats, 
canoes  and  power  launch.  Long-diatance  telephone.  Very 
reasonable  terms  with  special  rates  for  season.  Address 
O.  T.  mgaa  K.  A.  YOUNGt    BrUtolt  ti.  U. 

Camp  Lingerlong,  demons,  N.  Y. 

On  the  shore  of  Pine  Lake.  500  acres  of  wildest  Adirondack 
woodlands.  Extensive  groves  of  pine  and  white  birch.  Hunt- 
ing, fishing,  swimming,  canoeing,  tennis.  Tramps  to  surround- 
ing mountain  peaks,  l^ke  George  and  Lake  Champlain. 
Dancing  in  the  Lod^.  Excellent  meals.  Spring  water.  Cabins 
and  tenu.  $12.00  up.  Private  parties  can  be  entirely  isolated. 
References  required. 

DEVEREUX  ROBINSON,  Mgr. 
101  W.  85th  Street  New  York 


ALGONQUIN  HOTEL 
ancf 

Outfitting  Store 

Joe  Lake  Station,  G.  T.  R.,  Algonquin  Park — 
the  key  to  all  canoe  routes  through  the  park — 
good  fishing.    Write  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  COLSON 
Mowat  P.  O.  Ontario 


Riverside  House 

Green  Harbor,  Mass. 

Good  Hunting,  Coot,  Duck,  Geese,  Fox  and  Rabbit. 
FishinR.  Open  the  year  round.  Steam  heat.  Elec- 
tric lights.    All  modem  improvements. 

W.  H.  Mahoney,  Prop. 
Riverside  House  Green  Harbor,  Mass. 

SOUTHWORTH  VILLA 
FOR  HEALTH,  REST,  RECREATION 

Comfortable  rooms,  broad  piazzas.  Modem  conveniences. 
Table  cuisine  our  specialty.  We  serve  rtal  vegetables.  Sur- 
roundings ideal.  Outdoor  diversions  galore.  Incomparable  in 
delightful  homelike  atmosphere  with  an  altitude  of  more  than 
2.000  feet. 

Illustrated  booklet  on  request 

E.  B.  SOUTHWORTH.  Prop. 
Southworth  Villa Trout  Creek,  N.  Y. 

The  Lee  House 

Best  of  fishing,  boating  and  bathing;  golf,  tennis,  bowling, 
music  and  dancing.  Every  comfort  in  improvements;  appetiz* 
ing  food.  Motorists  especially  solicited.  Rates  $15  up. 
Send  for  booklet. 

MARGARET  M.  LEE,  Prop. 

The  Lee  House  Prout's  Neck.  Maine 

{Near  Portland,  between  Casco  Bay  and  the  Atlantic) 

SEATTLkrWASH. 
HOTEL  BUTLER,   ""{PtgjM^i*^ 

Cafe  without  peer.  Center  of  things.  Taxi  fare  25c. 
Rooms  $1.00  up;  with  bath  $2.00  up.  Home 
comforts  to  the  traveler. 

A.  CHESHIRE  MITCHELL,  M^. 


lagle  Bay  Hotel  and  Cottages 

The  largest  and  best  hotel  on  the  Fulton  Chain  of  Lakes. 
Electric  Lights.  22  rooms  with  private  bath,  hot  and  cold 
water  in  first  floor  rooms.  Tennis,  Dancing.  New  Casino, 
raid  band  5  nights  a  week.  Bass  fishing.  Autoing.  Motor 
Boating.  Famous  mountains  on  all  sides  to  climb.  Booklet. 

D.  B.  SPERRY,  Prop.,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y. 
GenUle   Patronage    SoUcited. 


The  Editor  of  FOLLOWING  THB  BALL  will  give  you  fiill  informatioa  about  all  outdoor  games. 


^te 


Following  the  Ball 


it  will  not  be  long  before  we  have  a  nation  of  athletes, 
normal,  all-round  physically  sound  young  fellows, 
capable  in  mind  and  in  body  and  fit  to  take  their  place 
as  officers  of  the  growing  army  and  navy  that  we  are 
about  to  throw  against  the  Germans  in  France. 
This  is  much  the  same  system   that  is  working 


wonders  with  the  men  of  England.  Over  there  the  men 
in  the  ranks,  thousands  of  them,  hold  weekly  'cross- 
country runs.  Instead  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  men  excel- 
ling as  a  team  in  some  line  of  sport,  entire  regiments 
compete  in  the  hill-and-dale  game,  with  invaluable 
benefit  to  all.  Thus  athletics  and  war  go  hand  in  hand. 


Seasonable  Outdoor  Equipment  — O.K'd  by  OUTING 

From  time  to  time  we  shall  call  goods  to  your  attention, 

selected  from  the  complete  list,  because  the  season  makes 

them  especially  useful.   Here  are  a  few 


WRENCH  SETS.— A  socket  wrench  set,  complete 
in  every  detail,  weighing  14  pounds,  neatly  encased  in 
strong  wood  box.  Special  Ford  Socket  Wrench  Set, 
and  small  Ford  Repair  Kit.  Valuable  outfits  to  have 
at  hand,  whatever  your  automobile  activity.  Frank 
Mossberg  Co. 

CAMP  DISHES. — ^Wooden  dishes  for  picnics  where 
you  do  not  wish  either  to  carry  heavy  china  or  throw 
away  paper.  The  wood  is  strong  enough  to  serve  the 
purpose  nicely  and  will  not  absorb  as  paper  does. 
Dishes  are  nesting  and  therefore  compact.  Oval 
Wood  Dish  Co.     Price,  35  cents  a  set. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN.— One  of  the  safety  sealed  sort 
that  will  not  leak,  regardless  of  how  you  carry  it  or 
where.  A  very  desirable  outdoor  tool  of  the  best 
material  at  ^3.50.    Moore  Fountain  Pen  Company. 

FOLDWARDO. — ^A  wearable,  compact,  serviceable 
"dress**  for  your  extra  clothes  on  tour,  at  the  Country 
Club,  the  camp,  or  at  home.  Fastens  to  the  wall  with 
a  Moore  Hanger,  extends  22  inches  along  the  wall,  and 
16  into  the  room.  Light,  strong  folding  frame  holds 
top  rigid  and  forms  hang-rod.  Foldwardo  Sales  Com- 
pany.   $4  and  ^5. 

CAMERA. — ^Very  good  line  of  dependable  cameras. 
Vest  pocket  and  postcard  size,  used  and  recommended 
in  Outing  O.  K.  Seneca  Camera  Co.  Large  range 
of  prices. 

GOLF  BALL  PAINT. — ^A  paint  that  is  not  messy, 
but  is  permanent.  Dries  while  you  change  clothes  at 
the  locker.  Easily  applied  and  does  not  fill  up  the 
indentations  or  appreciably  increase  the  weight. 
Small  tins.    Geo.  J.  Kelly  Company. 

AIR  RIFLE. — ^A  superior  article  of  its  kind.  Just 
the  thing  to  train  your  boy  against  the  time  when  he 
will  be  old  enough  to  be  trusted  with  a  "regular 
rifle.**  Made  in  a  military  Model.  Daisy  Mfg.  Com- 
pany.    Price,  ^3.50. 

FIRST  AID  KIT. — A  neat,  compact  and  complete 
case  containing  medicines  and  surgical  dressings  for 
every  emergency.  Easily  refilled  at  your  druggist*s. 
Excellent  value  at  $1.50.   Frederick  Steams  Company. 

RUST-  PROOF  GOLF  CLUBS.— Club  heads  made 
of  monel  metal  which  cannot  rust.  Resilient,  strong 
and  tough,  they  are  extremely  satisfactory.  No  loss 
of  weight  through  repeated  cleanings.  These  heads  are 
not  popular  with  club  professionals  who  derive  profit 
from  cleaning  ordinary  clubs  but  they  make  a  hit  with 
golfers  who  use  them.  Bayonne  Casting  Company. 
Price,  ^1.75. 


CAMP  AXE.— With  a  novel  form  of  blade  differing 
from  the  ordinary  wedge  shape  in  that  it  has  a  thin 
cutting  surface  running  well  back.  A  most  useful  and 
well  balanced  tool  for  the  woodsman  as  well  as  the 
household.    Germantown  Tool  Works.    Price,  $1.25. 

PREPARED  FLOUR.— Tcco,  a  palatable  and 
nutritious  mixture  of  wheat  and  com  flours  with 
malted  buttermilk.  Rich  in  dssue  building  and  ener- 
gizing qualities  and  more  than  ordinarily  tickling  to  the 
taste.  Teco  is  very  easily  prepared  by  the  addition  of 
milk  or  water  and  makes  delicious  hot  cakes,  bread 
and  muflins.    The  Ekenberg  Company. 

COOK  KIT. — ^A  light,  compact  and  very  complete 
kit  for  two  people.  The  utensils  are  large  enough  to  be 
of  practical  use  which  is  unusual.  Well  made  and 
universally  satisfactory.  A  reader  in  India  writes: 
"Have  received  the  Aluminum  Cook  Kit.  You  sure 
knew  what  you  were  talking  about  for  Kit  is  a  dandy." 
Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Company.    Price,  ^11.31 

AIR  BED. — ^A  source  of  much  comfort  to  those  who 
sleep  in  the  open  under  canvas  or  on  the  sleeping  porch. 
A  warm,  sanitary  bag  fitted  with  blankets  and  con- 
taining a  pneumatic  mattress  that  may  be  blown  to 
just  the  right  degree  of  hardness  to  insure  comfort. 
Pneumatic  Mfg.  Company.    Priced  at  $26.00. 

FOLDING  COT. — A  very  strong  cot  76  x  29  inches, 
that  folds  into  a  package  7  or  8  inches  across  and  33 
inches  long.  Well  and  sturdily  built  and  set  up  and 
folded  in  no  time.  Telescope  Cot  Bed  Company. 
Price,  $3.50,  although  in  Westem  cities  $4.00. 

CONDENSITE  CLUBS.— Golf  club  heads  of 
syntheuc  hardened  gum.  Non-porous,  not  affected 
by  heat  or  moisture  and  harder  and  tougher  than  wood. 
These  have  a  resiliency  equal  to  ivory  and  none  of  the 
disadvantages  of  wooden  heads.  Will  not  swell  or 
warp  in  damp  weather.  A  boon  to  golfers.  Hardright 
Co.     Price,  $3.50,  without  shaft  or,  $5.50  complete. 

STRAP  WATCH. — ^A  necessity  to  military  and 
naval  men  and  to  sportsmen.  Especially  made  to 
withstand  rough  usage.  Non  reflecting  case  and  strong 
leather  strap.  Luminous  hands  and  figures  enable  the 
wearer  to  read  the  dial  on  the  darkest  night.  In- 
dispensable for  the  active  man.  Elgin  National 
Watch  Company.     Price,  from  $10.00  to  $13.00. 

GOLF  BALL.— A  golf  ball  built  as  the  result  of 
exhaustive  experiments  with  a  driving  machine. 
Solid  core  eliminates  the  acid  danger.  Very  responsive 
and  growing  in  popularity.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co. 
Price,  $10.00  per  dozen.  ^-^  ^ 
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SPECIALTIES  FOR  SPORTSMEN 

Miscellaneous 


101  RANCH  IN  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

Come  Uke  a  hant  in  the  wOdt  of  the  Rockin.  The  101 
Ranch  is  in  the  heart  of  the  bic  gmme  country.  Have  plenty  of 
Kood  Mddle  horse*,  camps  and  every  convenience  to  give  the 
tourist  hunter  the  time  of  his  life.  Have  hunted  in  these  grand 
old  mountains  14  years.  The  record  Elk  head  was  killed  by 
me  last  fall,  hom^  measuring  a  spread  of  68  inches.  COME 
and  you  will  not  go  home  with  that  hard  luck  story.  Moose. 
Elk.  Mounuin  Sheep,  Bear  and  Deer  in  abundance.  For 
further  informatk>n  write 
A.  O.  ORANDY 101  Ranch.  Dubois,  Wyo. 

The  Finest  Sport  with  the  Greatest  Comfort 

The  best  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  East— delightful  bathing 
and  boating — picturesque  cabins  with  every  convenience  for 
living — a  large,  well-appointed  central  house — highest  quality 
of  food  from  our  own  farm — charming  scenery. 

Nature  and  careful  management  combine  to  make  Bmt  Spring 
Camps  the  best  choice  for  an  all-round  vacatk>n.  Our  larga 
stretch  on  the  largest  of  the  famous  Belgrade  Lakes  offers  you 
all  the  ioys  of  the  outdoors. 

Ask  for  booklet  or  just  say  you're  coining. 
C  D.  lOSUt  i  SONS^     Bar  Sprin  Cmm.  B#i4  bkm.  H.  T. 


POULTWY— PIT  OAWigS— WILDfOWL 

Pheasants  for  Immediate  Deliverv 

We  offer  for  immediate  delivery  the  following  varieties  of  Pheas- 
ants: S^ver.  Golden.  Ringneck.  Lady  Amherst.  China.  White. 
Mongolian.  Reeves.  Swinhoe.  Vemicolor.  Elliotts,  Impoyan. 
5^mmering.  Manchurian  Eared.  Pea  Cock.  Melanotus.  Also 
wad  Turkeys.  Japanese  Silkies  and  Long  Tails.  Java.  Japanese. 
Blue.  White  and  Pied  Pea  FowU  Crane.  Swan.  Maiidarins. 
Formosan  Teal.  Mallards  and  other  varieties  of  dudes.     Also 

ack  Rabbits.    Send  50  cenu  in  stamps  for  color-type  caU- 

•gue  of  PheasanU  and  how  to  raise. 
Chll—  a  Company     ■     ■     ■     ■     ■    Mt.  SUriing,  Ky. 

Pullets.   Coeklng 
'  Remedies 


loi 


Glover  a  Blsek  Devil  Coefcs,  Hens.  hUMU.  Pulleu 
Books.  Galls.  Muffs.  Spur  Saws,  Dubbing  Shears  and 
Circulars  Free.     F.  R.  Glovsr.  Bo»  W^ Lisle.  N.  Y. 

RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US 

We  buy  all  you  raise  under  contract,  pay  you  big  prices, 
fttinish  breeding  stock  cheap.  More  profitable  than  poultry. 
Eggs  sell  for  t20.00  to  $50.00  per  hundred.  Contract,  complete 
liJonnation  and  price  list  10  cents.  Animals  and  birds  of  all 
kinds  for  sale.  Horne'a  Zoolocical  Arena  Company, 
Desk  7.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


PATENTS 


MEN  OP  IDEAS  and  lorenUve  ability  *sbould  write  for  new 
**  Lists  of  Needed  Inrentlons."  Patent  Buyers  and  **How  to  Get 
Tour  Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advles  FREE.  RANDOLPH 
fc  CO..  Patent  Attomeya.  Dept.  85.  Washlngtou.  D.  C 

BUSTWCSSOPPORTUWITICS 


111  A  lITCn  A  m,  lAm.m  f  ^^  ^^*^  think  of  some  simple  thing  to 
W  AW  1  tU  AD  laei  1  patent?  Protect  your  Idess.  they  may 
bring  you  wealth.  Write  for  "Needed  Inventkms"  and  "Patent 
Buyers."  Randolph  A  Co..  Pat.  Attys..  Dept.  322.  Washington.  D.  C. 


CURIOS,  AND  OLD  nREARMS 


INDIAN  CURIOS.  Stone  Age  Specimens.  Antique 
Ouns.  Plstob  and  Daggers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
lUustrated  list.  Oc.    N.  Carter.  Elkbom.  Wis. 


FOR  SALE 


i— Lefever  double  barrel — Sample  guns  12  gauge.  30  inch, 
and  10  gauge.  30  inch,  at  $25.00  and  up.  Write  for  description 
and  price.     H.  L.  Orecn,  Lake  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    

PEARLS,  BAROQUES.  Slugs,  bought  and  sold.  Best 
books  published  for  $1 .00.  Jewelry  manufactured  and  repaired. 
LaverneMapes.  Indiana  Harbor.  Indiana. 

Fur    Fflirn    for    SaIi*    Located  In  fine  hunting,  fishing 
r^        arm    lOr    oaiC    ^j^il  trapping  country.    Equipped 
.^  .....v^     *. .«v    -...«^-    ._    pheMftnta.  etc.. 


and  stocked.    Also  mink,  skunks,  cobns.^ Yerretsi 
for  sale.     B.  TIppman.  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


For  Sale  or  To  Rent 

Handsome  24  room  Residence  near  Central  Park  West  in  the 
Nineties.  Excellent  for  School  Purposes.  Address  T.  F.  S., 
Care  of  Outing,  141  West  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 


A 
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Yama  Brook  Trout 

Scientifically  bred  by  the  Darwinian 
theory  for  vigor,  quick  growing  to  large 
size  and  to  produce  a  Targe  number  of 
eggs— ^absolutely  free  of  disease,  frequent- 
ly thriving  where  others  die. 

Information  in  reference  to  trout  breeding  and 
keeping  cheerfully  given  by  our  trout  culturist. 

Scientifk  examination  made  of  your  condi- 
tions for  keeping  trout  at  moderate  charge. 

We  have  on  hand  for  stocking  900.000  Yama 
Trout  from  fry  to  2  lbs.    Eggs  in  season. 

YAMA  FARMS 

Napanoch        :       Ulster  County,  N  Y. 


THE  EXCELSIOR  SPORTSMEN'S  BET  SAFE 

Just  what  I  nave  been  looking  for — 
has  been  the  expression  of  every  man 
we  have  shown  it  to — Made  of  Brass. 
Nickel  Plated.  Gun  MeUl  or  oxidised 
and  furnished  complete  with  fancy 
Canvas  Belt  for  $1.00.  Will  keep 
money — jewels — watch — cigarettes  or 
matches  perfectly  safe  and  dry. 
HYFIELD  MFO.  CO.,  21  Walker  St.,  New  York  City 


Shilling's  Spreader 

Use  the  "Lucky  Angle"  automatic  direct   pull  spreader 
(Patented)  for  tidal  water  fishing  and  trolling. 
Sent  postpaid  for  25c. 

HARRY  SHILLING 

1722  Harman  Str««t,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Fur  Farmers !—  I  have  twenty-five  pairs  of  Raccoons  for  sale. 
All  young  healthy  stock.  Easiest  fur-bearing  animals  to  feed  and 
handle.  Steady  demand  and  raising  prices  for  skins.  Also  live 
Alligators,  under  twelve  inches  50c.  One  to  two  feet,  $1.50;  two 
to  three  feet.  $3.00.  $5.00  per  foot  additional  up  to  seven  feet. 
W.  W.  BatUile  Lacombe,  La. 


THE  WRIGHT  HUNTER 

A  Senaible  Hunting  Knife 

A  knife  for  a  hunter — not  for  a  novice;  4H,  4H  or  S-in. 
Made;  notched  thumb  rest  on  blade;  thin,  keen  blade; 
every  knife  warranted:  cannot  be  lost  out  of  sheath. 
Every  admirer  of  the  small,  compact,  hunting  knife  will 
like  this  one.    Price,  $3.50,  indiwling  sheath. 

WILL  A.  WRIGHT,  ^^^'j^^^^H. 


THE  GENUINE  REINFORCED 

De  Laze  Silk  Wound   Steel   Fuhbg   Rod 

U.  8.  Pat..  June  2. 1014:  Can.  Pat..  Feb.  23.  lOlft 

The  De  Luxe  steel  rod  it  guaranteed  not  to  break  at  the  joint, 
rust  or  buckle. 

Bait  casting,  all  agate,  $12.50 

Bait  or  fly.  Istgukie  agate,  top  agate,  snake  guides.  $12.50. 

The  De  Luxe  finish  and  reinforcement  applied  to  any  sec- 
tional steel  rod,  $6.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct 

W.  H.  TALLETT,  w2S«  """^T^ 
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For  KODAKS 
■   GRAFLZX 

;exposurei<5s& 


tOSSKABBORNST. 


The  OUTING  Departments  are  made  to  serve  the  readers. 


OUTING  Service  Honor  Roll 

Of  Outdoor  Equipment 


In  September  last  The  Oithng  OK  work  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  good  goods 
to  readers  for  their  equipment  so  that  their  outdoor  acn'vities  might  be  more  completely  enjoyable.  Below  is  the 
list  of  those  which,  to  date,  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  editors  and  received  the  mark  of  merit. 

The  fact  that  some  articles  do  not  appear  here  does  not  necessarily  place  them  upon  a  black  list:  it  is  more 
likely  to  mean  merely  that  they  have  not  yet  been  put  through  their  paces  by  Outing  experts. 

Competing  lines  often  appear  in  the  same  columns.  The  Outing  OK  indicates  that  satisfactory  service 
may  be  expected  from  each;  not  that  one  is  necessarily  better  than  another.  There  are  all  sorts  of  quality  to 
fit  as  many  sorts  of  purposes  and  purses.  We  have  convinced  ourselves,  for  your  aid,  that  each  is  a  "good  buy" 
in  its  dass. 

This  list  will  be  increased  from  month  to  month.  It,  with  the  additional  list  of  OK'd  articles  in  each  issue, 
is  for  your  service.  The  editors  of  The  Council  Fire,  Following  the  Ball,  and  TTie  Open  Road  will  welcome 
vour  quesdoifs. 


Auto  AcceMOiies 


AinCLB  DATS  O.  K. 

AntomobOe  BukK Apr..  1017. 

Antomoblle  Seaxch* 

Ui^t Feb.,  1917. 

AutowUne.  Autowlock...Ma3r,  1917. 

Badfier  Bumper Nov..  1910. 

BuSeU Sept..  1917 

Cmrbon  Remover Nov..  1910. 

Electric  Vukanixer Sept..  1916. 


MANUVACTUUCRS 

.Burlington  Bosket  Co. 


Folding  Bucket Jan., 

Gasoline  Measures. Oct.. 

Gog^es Apr.. 

Heel  Protector Jan.. 

Jack Dec. 

Lens Dec., 

Uquid  Veneer Feb.. 

Lincoln    Highway 

Grease. ..' Dec., 

Motor  Restaurant Nov. 

PHal  Pauls Oct.. 


.Howe  Mfg.  Co. 
.  Broderick  &  Bascom  Co. 
.Auto  Parts  Mfg.  Co. 
.Wallace  &  Smith 
.S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son. 
.C.A.ShalerCo. 
.The  Planet  Co. 
.Dover  Stamping  &  Mfg. 

Co. 
.T.  A.  Wnison  &  Co. 
1917..ThcWolfeltCo. 

1916.  .Trump  Products  Co. 
1910.  .Warner  Lenz  Co. 

1917.  .Buffalo  Specialty  Co. 


1917 
1916 


1917. 


1910..CrewLevick&Co. 
1916.  .Lord  &  Taylor. 

1916.  .George  H.  Rives  Mfg. 
Co. 

1910.  .L.  S.  Starrett  Co. 

1917.  .Auto-Kamp  Co. 
1917.  .Peoria  Auto-Kot  Co. 
1916..L.F.  Schilling  Co. 
1917.. J.  H.  Wittmann  Mfg. 

Co. 
1917.  .Compac  Tent  Co. 
1917..BurchMfg.  Co. 
1917..StoUMfg.  Co. 
1917..TentobedCo. 
1917..  Lord  &  Taylor 
1 910 . .  Northwestern  Chemical 

Co. 
1917.  .S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son. 

1916.  .Edward  Caasidy  &  Co. 

1917 .  .New  Era  Spring  &  Spec 
Co. 

Trailen Sept..  1910.  .Auto  Bed  Co. 

UtiUty  Wrenches Nov..  1910.  .HiU  Pump  V^lve  Co. 


PUers Ott.. 

Running  Beds,  etc Mar., 

Apr.. 

Sept. 

Apr., 

July. 

\Z 
July, 

Safety  Gloves Sept., 

Sementol Oct^ 

Spring  Oil Aug., 

Tire  Pump Nov., 

Tire  Remover Aug., 


Utility  Doster Oct.. 

Whistle Nov.. 

Wrench  Set Apr.. 

Wondermist Sept.. 

Mar.. 

Mar.. 
Mar., 


1910..Dun]apMfg.  Co. 
1910..BueUMfg.  Co. 
1917.  .Frank  Mossberg  Co. 
1910..WondermiatCo. 
1917.. Cozy    Camp    &    Auto 

Trailer  Co. 
1917.  .Sorlien  CeUing  Bed  Co. 
1917..WamerMfg.  Co. 


Clothing 

Ankle  Support Dec.    1916, 

Army  Shoe Nov.,  1916. 

Aviation  Cap Nov..  1916, 

Bcachjackct Sept.,  1917, 

Cap Jan.,    1917. 

Cap Nov..  1916 

Chamois  Shirt Sept..  1916. 

Dogskin  Coat Apr..    1917. 

Flannel  Shirt. Oct.,    1916. 

Fur  Coat Jan..  1917. 

Golf  Suit Nov..  1916. 

Golf  Raincoat Oct..  1916. 

Leather  Blouw Dec.  1916. 

Leather  Coat Oct..  1916 . 

18701 


.  Brauer    Brothers    Mfg. 

Co. 
.  Joseph  W.  Herman  Shoe 

Co. 
.Rogers  Peet  Co. 
.W.  W.  Brown 
.W.  C.  Leonard  Co. 
.Jones  Hat  Co. 
.Chamois  Garment  Co. 
.Wm.  Read  &  Sons.  Inc. 
.Abercrombie    &    Fitch 

Co. 
.The  Plymouth  Co. 
.  Rogers  Peet  Co. 
.Kling  Brothers. 
.Wm.  Read  &  Sons.  Inc 
.Abercrombie    &    Fitch 

Co. 


ARTICLE  DATK  O.  K. 

Ljather^ Nov.,  1916. 

MiUtary  Rain  Coat Mar..  1917. 

Motor  Coats Dec.  1916, 

P»cks Feb..    1917. 

Sweater Oct.,    1916. 

Sweater Apr.,   1917. 

Straw  Hat June,  1917, 

Sweater Jan.,    1917. 


MANUFACTURXXS 

.L.  A.  Neteon  Mfs.  Co. 
.U.   S.   Rubber  Co.  of 
.    NewEa^and. 
.Rogers  Peet  Co. 
.B.  F.Goodrich  Co. 
.Abercrombie    &    Fitch 

Co. 
.Penn.  ICnltting  Mills. 
.Townaend  Grace  &  Co. 
.W.  C.  Leonard  &  Co. 


Fishing  Equipment 

Cutty  Hunk  Une Oct..    1916.. Ashaway  Une  &  Twine 


Fly  Book Apr.. 

Fisherman's  Cape Aug.. 

Fishing  Set Dec, 

Glove Feb., 

Rod Apr.. 

Rod Apr., 

SahdalaReel Oct.. 

Sinker Sept., 

Tarpon  Set Jan.. 


Co. 

1917. F.  A.  O.  Schwars. 
1917.  .Johnson  Outing  Co. 

1916.  .F.  A.  O.  &hwars 

1917.  .Morrison dicker  Co. 
1917.  .Wm.  Read  &  Sons.  Inc 
1917.. F.  A.  O.  Schwars. 

1916.. 

1916..-    -    " 

1917     **    **    **  ** 


Guns,  Accessories,  Etc. 

And  Rust  Rope Sept..  1917 . .  Marble  ArmsSc  Mfg.  Co. 

Air  Rifle Dec.  1916.  .Daisy  Mfg.  Co. 

Cleaning  Rod Jan..    1917.  .Cullen  &  Boren. 

Decoy  Ducks Sept..  1917.  .Mason  Decoy  Factory 

Ducking  Cap * Sept,  1917.  .Emerson  Cap  Co. 

Duck  Call Sept.,  1917.  .PhiUp  OU 

Gun  Bracket Dec.  1916.  .New  Process  Specialty 

Co. 

1916.  .Brauer  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

1916.. E.   L  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours &  Co. 

1916.  .Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms 
Mfg.  Co. 

1917  ..B.  F.Goodrich  Co. 

1917 . .  Winchester     Repeating 
Arms  Co. 

Rubber  BooU Sept..  1917.  .L.  L.  Bean 

Shell  Bag Nov..  1916.  .Ves-Tong  Mfg.  Co. 

Shell  Vest Nov..  1916. .  "        "         ^    ** 

Shooting  Coat Sept^  1917.  .Gem  Shirt  Co. 

Shotgun  Cleaner Sept..  1917 . .  Marble  Arms  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Gun  Trunk Dec. 

Hand  Trap Oct.. 


Pistol. 


.Dec. 


Recoil  Pad Aug.. 

Rifle Feb., 


Miscellaneous 


Alarm  Clocks Sept..  1917. 

Camp  Stove Nov..  1916. 

"      Apr..    1917. 

Canvas  Pail  &  Basin Nov..  1916. 

Camp  Axe Nov..  1916. 

Camp  Flour Nov..  1916. 

Cook  Kit Nov..  1916. 

Duck  Boat Aug..    1917. 

Flexible  Flyer Dec.   1916. 

Handy  Hanger Mar..  1917 . 

Lamp Sept.,  1916. 

Locker  Tidy Dec,   1916. 

Locker.. May.  1917. 

Motor  Wheel May.   1917. 


{CoHttHued  OH  pat* 


.Western  Clock  Co. 
.The  Red-E  Co. 

'.The  Planet  Co. 
.Gtfmantown  Tool  Co. 
.The  Ekenberg  Co. 
.Aluminum  Cooking 

Utensil  Co. 
W.  H.  MuUins  Co. 
.S.  L.  Alien  Co. 
.Butcher  Mfg.  Co. 
.Anjrie  Lamp  Mfg.  Co. 
.jrHnater  Smith. 
.TerreU  Equipment  Co. 
.A.  O.  Smith  Corpora 
tioo. 


HELPS  FOR  OUTINQ  READERS 
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OUTING  Service  Honor  Roll 

(Continued  from  page  870) 
Miscellaneous — Continued 

ARTICLK  DATS  O.  K.  MAKUTACrVKBRS 

Neolin  Sole Aug.,    1917.  .Goo<iyearTirc& Rubber 

Co. 

Maltoat  Biscuit Aug..  1017.  .Horlick's  Maltoat  Bis- 
cuit Co. 

Pen.  Fountain. Mar.,  1917.  .American  Fountain  Pen 

Co.        - 

Saw  Kit May,   1917.  .Simonds  Mftj.  Co. 

Sled  on  Skis I>ec..   1916.  .F.  A.  O.  Schwarx. 

Stove Apr.,    1917. . Moore  &  Lafler. 

Surf  Coaster Aug..    1917.   F.  A.  O.  Schwarx 

UmbreUa Sept.,  1917.  .Baltir-ire  UmbreUa  Co, 

Personal 

Belt  Safe ..Jan..    1917.  .Hy6eld  Mfg.  Co. 

Camera     Aug.,    1917.  .Seneca  Mfg.  Co. 

Compass Jan..    1917.  .Luminous  Compass  Co. 

First  Aid  Kit Jan..    1917 . .  Frederick  Steams  Co. 

Foldwardo Dec..   1916 . .  Foldwardo  Sales  Co. 

KitRolL Mar..  1917. .Baker,  Murray  & 

Imbrie. 

Pftck Jan..    1917.  .John  Palmer  Co. 

Pipe Dec..    1916. . Breechloader  Pipe  Co. 

Pipe  ft  Tobacco  Pouch . .  Dec..    1916 . .  M.  M.  Importing  Co. 

Pipe Feb.,  19l7..SitUng  Bull  Corpora- 
tion. 

Safety  Raror Dec.,   1916.  .A.  C.  Penn.  Inc. 

Toilet  Kit Dec..    1916.  .Eiseman,  Kaiser  Co. 

Watch.  Wnst Dec..    1916 . .  Elgin    National   Watch 

Co. 


Sport  Tools 


Aero  Sled Dec.,  1916. 

Basket  BaU  Shoe Jan.,  1917 . 

Clubs  (Condensite) May.  1917. 

Clubs,  Metal May.  1917. 

D.  M.  Pack Apr.,  1917. 

Golf  Bag Oct.,  1916. 

Golf  Ball  Paint Aug.,  1917 

Golf  Shoe Oct..  1916. 

GolfClubs May.  1917. 

Golf  Ball  Marker Dec..  1916. 

Golfstade Mar..  1917. 

Golf  Ball Feb.,  1917. 

Golf  Shoe Apr..  1917. 

CK)lf  Clubs. May,  1917. 

Golf  Coat. June,  1917. 

Hand  BaU Feb..  1917. 

Hockey  Stick I>ec..  1916. 

Golf  Bag  Support Dec..  1916 . 

Ice  Skate Nov..  1916. 

Ice  Skate Dec..  1916 . 

Ice  Skate Dec..  1916. 

Ice  Skate Jan.,  1917. 

Indoor  Gymnasium Dec.,  1916. 

Marker Apr.,  1917. 

Putting  Disc Dec..  1916 . 

Snow  Sport  Glove Nov.,  1916. 

Snow  Shoe Dec.,  1916 . 

Skate  Strap Jan.,  1917. 

SkaUng  Shoe Jan.,  1917. 

Ski Jan.,  1917. 

Snow  Shoe  Strap Feb.,  1917 . 

Skating  Cap Feb..  1917. 

Tennis  Ball Apr..  1917. 

Tennis  Racket Nov.,  1916 . 

Tennis  Racket Sept.,  1916. 


,  Dale-Rey  Corporation. 

.  Converge  Rubber  Co. 

.  Hardright  Co. 

.  Bayonne  Casting  Co. 

Wm.  Read  &  Sons.  Inc. 

.  National  Veneer  Pro- 
ducts Co. 

Geo.  J.  Kellcy  Co. 

J.  P.  Smith  Shoe  Co. 

.  Wm.  Read  &  Sonp.  Inc. 

Simplex  Marker  Co, 

F.  A.  O.  Schwarx. 

.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co. 

.Ashby-Crawford  Mfg. 
Co. 

.  Burke  Golf  Co. 

.Ph.  Wcinberjj  &  Co. 

.  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

B.  H.  Piper  «r  Co. 

Dale-Rev  Corporation. 

Conron-McNeal  Co. 

,  Barncv  &  Berrv. 

F.  W.  Planerl  &  Son. 

Winslow  Skate  Co. 

,  Wright  &  Ditsop. 

.Fulname  Marker  Co. 

The  Golf  Shop. 

.  R.  E.  Bradford. 

.Jud  I^ndon. 

H.  J.  CollisCo. 

.Athletic  Shoe  Co. 

.  Martin  A.  Strand. 

.  F.  A.  O.  Schwarz. 

!a.  J.  Reach  Co. 
Ashland  Mfg.  Co. 
Harry  C.  Lee  &  Co. 


Tents,  Beds,  Etc. 


Air  Bed Mar..  1917. 

Appalachian  Tent Sept..  1916. 

Camp  Dishes Apr..  1917. 

Cot.  Folding Mar.,  1917 . 

Dan  Beard  Tent Aug.,  1917. 

Lantern Feb..  1917. 


Poncha  

Sleeping  Robe. . . 

Sleeping  Suit 

Stove 


.Mar..  1917 

.Jan..  1917 

.Nov.,  1916 

.Feb.,  1917 


Tent Mar.    1917 


.Pneumatic  Mfg.  Co. 
.N.   Y.  Sporting  Goods 

Co. 
.Oval  Wood  Dish  Co. 
.Telescope  Cot  Mfg.  Co. 
.Baker,  Murray   &   Im- 
brie, Inc. 
.  National    Stamping    & 

Elec.  Works. 
.Compac  Tent  Co. 
.Smart-Woods.  Ltd, 
.  Rogers  Feet  Co. 
.  National    Stamping    & 

Elec.  Works. 
.Compac  Tent  Co. 
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3  CUSTOM  SHfRTS  FOR  %Sm 

I  uiAke  sljfrts  tHal  fit  yon.  t>eraiiw  I  laAke  ymit  aJjlrts  ffom 
yriur  meajurefDeziLa  jind  irmirnnt^  to  Mtka  tbem  buck  U 
tliey  do  not  satafy  ycm 

1  s*iid  you  100  samples  to  Klect  from 
I  fleutj  yrtn  tneaaurcmptit  blank  with  ruins.    I  send  you  ibo 
(Uiiahed  ablrid  ejpr**?*  prermld.      Nw  rcifjy-Biiwle  slilrt*  la 
my  'SBop,  bjt  lactntk*  lor  quirlt  drlH-^y  or  tlie  blghcHt; 
cra^e  uf  ctmu^to  worM   ^  Wnii?  for  my  sunpi^     (HlBher- 
prtrrd  fal>firti,  too  >    Fall  aamplisa  a.;.w  rcarfy.    Ko  .^leats. 
CLAttENCIC  E.  HEAD  i Master  of  S h  1  rt^^mft } 
J0A  Seneca  SUit^t.  Ithaca.  N.  W 
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MICHIGAN  DOPE-Keeps  Mosqiitoes  Away 


nnus  Is  tiM  Dop«that  kUlad  fatlMr--L«t*ttat  •  flMv«oair 

MUtfilgan  dope  will  glra  you  eomfort  wtlla  flriitBi. 

l&uDting  or  eamplng.    Send  for  droolar. 

FQitoald.  1  OS.  ean  25  oeots:  4  oa.  esn  110  oMIi. 

Afio  made  In  pasta  form  to  fit  vast  poekat. 

THB  BRILLIANT  SEARCHLIQHT  MIKL  Ca 

~  ■ ..  U.8.A. 


Rowboats, 


-       -       •       •      $3fandup 
KowDoats,  -       .      •       •       •      2*  and  up 

Huntlnt  Boats,    ....         at  and  up 
Boats  for  Detachable  Motor,        -      M  and  up 
Motor  Boats  with  engine  Installed.  1*2  and  up 
Catalot  free.  Please  state  what  kind  of  boat  you  are  Interested  in 
TWHIPSON  BROS.  BOAT  IFC  CO.  33  EBs  Aie..  PESBTKO.  WB. 


Tour  New  England 

Send  2c  stamp  to  The  Bancroft,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  for  itinerary.       Address  Dept  W. 


Blghest  Award  m  »t.  Ijoujs  World's  WtSx,    Adopted  by  Qot< 
meats  of  U.  S.,  Csnada  and  England.    16  Modeta  to  select  from. 
OuotoOMA^  .JLCM&FOLDIMGBOAT  CO..  MlamUbiug.  Ohto 
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CAMPOUTFITS 
ARMY  «  NAVYGOODS 


ComfiieU  EquipmaU  far  Onm  Man  oMi  Regiment 

Everything  for  Gamp  or  Outdoor  Life 

BOY  SCOUTS.  HOME  DEFENSE. 
ARMY    and    NAVY     UNIFORMS 

Tents.  Cots,  niankets.  Camp  FiirnJture.  Cooking  Otit- 
flts.  Shirts.  Breccies.  Khaki  Uniforms.  TrousersTCoats. 
Sweaters.  Pats.  Lejcsings.  Boots.  Shoes  and  hundreds  ot 
other  artlclt^  in  our  New  Catalogue  "T."  Send  ic  for 
Write  today  and  save  money. 
Prompt  Dtliverjf — Moneft  Back  OuaranCM 


MHYillAVYflllllPHENKOi',' 


See  THB  COUNCIL  FIRB  for  solution  of  your  shooting,  fishing  and  camping  problems. 


To  Outing  Readers— 

Read  the  OUTING  Service  Honor  Roll  of  Outdoor 
Goods  on  pages  870-871,  and  page  868,  of  this  issue. 

The  merchandise  mentioned  in  it 
has  earned  the  right  to  wear  the 

the  badge  of  merit. 

Look  for  this  label  on  merchandise.     It  will 
protect  you.  It  is  the  assurance  of  good  goods. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 

We  strongly  recommend  this  Index  as  e  most  relleble  shopping  guide  for  OUTINO  readers. 

It  offers  every  month  a  classification  of  the  most  dependable  merchandise  manufactured  to-day. 

It  b  a  splendid  thing  to  refer  to  when  you  want  to  buy. 


Arms  and  Ammunition     pack 

A.  H.  Fox  Gun  Co 831 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemoun  &  Co. . .     817 

Hercules  Powder  Co 850 

Ithaca  Gun  Co 827 

Newton  Anns  Co 863 

Parker  Brothers 841 

Remington  Arms  U.  M.  C.  Co. .   . .     849 

U.  S.  Cartridge  Co 4th  Cover 

Whichester  Arms  Co 2d  Cover 

Automobile  Tires  and 
Accessories 

Burch  Mfg.  Co 823 

PuU-U-Out  Sales  Co 823 

Classified 

Antiques 862 

Camps 865-867-869 

Hotels 867 

Kennels 861-863 

Patents 863 

ResorU 865-867-869 

Sportsmen's  Specialties 867 

For  the  Fisherman 

Abbey  &  Imbrie 833 

Abercrombie  Co..  D.  T 839 

Brilliant  SearchUght  Co 841-871 

Heddon's  Sons.  Jas 831 

Horton  Mfg.  Co 740 

South  Bend  Bait  Co 839 

(872) 


For  the  Sportsman  pack 

Army  &  Navy  Equipment  Co. 871 

Army  &  Navy  Stores  Co 839 

Burch  Mfg.  Co 823 

L.L.Bean 841 

Cutter.  A.  A 827 

Ekenberg  Co 831 

Crosby-Frisian  Fur  Co 829 

Germantown  Tool  Works 839 

Hardright  Co..  The 845 

Haserot  Canneries 829 

Johnson  Outing  Co 845 

ifason's  Decoy  Factory 841 

N.  W.  School  of  Taxidermy 841 

Patrick  Duluth  Woolen  Mills 835 

Peterman.  Inc..  Wm 845 

Pneumatic  Mfg.  Co 845 

Three  in  One  Oil  Co 823 

Ware  Co..  Walter  F 825 

Publications 

All  Outdoors 829-833 

American  Red  Cross 843 

Metropolitan 857 

OuUng  Hand  Books 854 

Hotels,  Railroads  and  Steamships 

Asheville.  N.  C.  Board  of  Trade ...  825 

Bancroft  Hotel. 869 

Canadian  Gov't  Ry 841 

Canadian  Pacific  R.  R 821 

Classified 867 

Granliden  Hotel 821 

Quebec  Steamship  Co 821 

St.  Charles  Hotel 821 


Miscellaneous  pagb 

Brooks  Appliance  Co. 835 

Ckrcnc*  E.  H-^ad 871 

ColLimbia  Ciraphophone  Co 819 

Ke^Jey  Initstutes 825 

Nathan  Nov^Uy  Co 841 

Russia  Cipment  Co. .  , 831 

Thrce-In-Dne  Oil  Co   823 

Wiflgios  Co.,  John  B 825 

Motor   Boats,   Engines  and   Canoes 

Acme  Poldhig  Boat  Co 871 

Arrow  Motor  Co 823 

CaOle  Perfection  Motor  Co 827 

Prisbie  Motor  Co 825 

HaskeU  Mfg.  Co 845 

LePsseGlue 831 

Radne  Boat  Co 827 

Thompson  Bros 871 

Wilcox.  Crittenden  Co 823 

A  Special  Series  of  Seasonable 
Announcements 

Hampshire  Paper  Co 866 

Hercules  Powder  Co 850 

RemUigton  Arms  U.  M.  C.  Co 849 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co. .  2d  Cover 

U.  S.  Cartridge  Co 4th  Cover 

Brunswick- Balke-Collender  Co 855 

So.  Cypress  Mfrs.  Assn 3d  Cover 

Marble  Arms  &  Mfg.  Co 861 

Newton  Arms  Co 853 
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HERE  ARE 


ish  Stories— Golfing  Dope— Baseball  War 
Outdoor  Photographs — Commercialized 
Tennis  — The  Case  for  the  Twin-Six 

And  Spring  Outfitting  in  OUTINCS 
Big  New  Departmmkcoo^Xz 


^The  temperature  averages  about  74 

Seldom  is  there  a  hot  day.  No  mosquitoes,  humidity  or  damp- 
SS  s^  customary  in  summer  resorts.  A  mora  .deal  summer 
Sma"  than  at  Bar  Harbor.  Newport  or  the  White  Mountains. 


2  xtwBATH  HOUSf j\ 


Climate  inaii  oi  ""■  ■— • ■-  .  t     ji  ,_ 

sirua^d  .500  f- above  r:-i-:-j:z:::~u'Z^y:^^^^^^ 

skies,  balmy  noons,  wonderful  and  mcomparablesjsctsUw  ^^^^   .^^ 

^ore  dcUghtful  spot  W  a  vac.t.on.     A    no  °^;"  f^^]^^  ,ff,„  «,  „,^y  advan- 
conditions  for  r«t,  recreation  and  recuperation.     No  other  reson 
tages  at  such  a  reaionablc  price. 


The  Homestead  Hotel 

^00  bright,  airy  rooms,  elegantly  famished-  Excel- 
IcnC  cuisine— Incomparable  dnnkmg  water— amacv 
rive  ball  room— PertVct  equipment  and  service. 
Quiet,  dignified  and  homelike  in  eveiy  appomtmcnt. 
Many  Diversified  Recreations—Two  solendid, 
sporty  goU  coui^e*.  Seven  e^cepuoixlUv  fine  day 
t^nis  courts.  Fa^mating  dr.ves.  lmere*tmg 
trails  -nd  bridle  paths.  20a  saddle  and  dr.vmg 
horse*.     Magnificent  mountain  scenery 


The  Healing  Water 

{  NaturaUjf  Heaicd  106"  ) 
Batlwi  given  irt  water  as  it  flows  from  springs. 
» '^im  n.f  ^rufid^fly  f^^^^cJ.  Hot  Spnngs  the  only 
cure  in  the  world  where  temperature  prescnbcd 
for  hot  baths  is  that  at  wluch  water  actually  emcr- 
fics  from  earth.  At  none  of  the  celebrated  plac« 
in  Europe  are  tlie  waters  as  charged  by  mtare  with 
their  gases  and  health  giving  qualities. 


The  Famous  Spout  Bath  fo.  .^"^  ^^^-7--  "^^^  S^P^;.^:^^ 

Not  a  single  case  of  Infantile  Paralysis  at  Hot  Springs  dunng  1916 
The  Homestead  Book  tf  I'^t^AJ^Sgio  hS^t^        -        * 
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Your  Feet  Must  Be  Comfortable 

FOO'l  SORENESS   spoils   many    an   outing.     But   not   fof 
those  whose  feet  are  looking  and  feeling  fully  fit  in  durable, 
distinctive  and  thoroughly  comfonable 


1 
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Read  Firsi  Inside  Page 


outdoors  in  iKe  Riget 

Sound  Country 

The  Tempest  in  the 

Tennis  Teapot 

t'laking  Stories,  Camping  Advice 
ips  for  Tourists,  Golf  Iraoi33aaii<^  etc 
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Group   Insurance 


A  Profitable  Investment 
For  Employers 

This  modern  form  of  life  insur- 
ance protection  covers  an  entire 
group  of  persons  instead  of 
treating  with  the  individual.  It 
is  the  crystallization  of  a  def- 
inite and  concise  plan  evolved 
from  the  experience  of  earlier 
ventures. 

(i roup  Insurance 
has  as  its  basic 
j)rinciples  an  ap- 
peal to  the  employ- 
er and  an  appeal 
to  the  employee. 
The  employer 
bears  the  cost  of  a 
blanket  policy  on 
all  his  employees. 


PRUOENTJAL 

;       na.\  fHf 
Gian  ALTAR 

4d^ ' 


Group 


A     Practical    Protection 
For  Employees 

The  promotion  of  mutual  friend- 
liness is  an  important  feature. 
The  fundamental  interests  of 
employer  and  employee  are  one. 
Such  practical  evidence  of  the 
employer's  interest  in  his  work- 
men as  the  protection  of  their 
families  by  insur- 
ance without  cost 
to  them  tends  to 
establish  a  firm 
bond  of  good  will. 
Group  insurance 
cultivates  loyalty 
and  permanency 
of  working  staff, 
and  therefore  in- 
creased  efficiency. 

Insurance 


Promotes  a  better  understanding  between  employer  and  employees. 
It  is  endorsed  by  every  concern  that  has  tried  it.  Communications 
on  this  subjo(*t  are  solicited.     Write  for  Booklet. 

THe  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America 

Incorporated  under  the  law  of  thm  State  of  New  Jermew 
FORREST  F.  DRYDEN.  Preudent  Hom»   Office.    NEWARK.   N.  J. 
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Spend  your  vacation 
in  Keds 


YOU  will  enjoy  the  vacatioe  more  than  any  heretofore,  if  you  invest  in  complete 
fiKJt  cuinfon.    Whether  v<ju  intend  to  spend  it  at  the  seashore,  campintc  in  the  woods, 
climbmii  the  hills,  or  even  in  your  own  back  yarij,  ycm  can  be  aiost  comfortable  if  you  weax 


Keds 


the  canvas  lubher-soled  shoe  extraordi- 
nary. Made  with  unusual  style  features 
and  wear  features^^  the  durabiiityof  Keds 
makes  them  resist  rough  usage.  1  heir 
superior  workmanship  and  style  will  make 
you  alter  your  ideas  of  canvas  footwear. 
For  the  dance  floor,  the  beach  prom  en  a  J  e 


From 
$1.50  up 
NATiONAt  per  pair 

Keds 


or  at  the  office.  Keds  are  perfectly  cor- 
rect. An  all-around  feeUgoodnesa  makes 
Keds  the  ideal  footwear  for  canoeing,  ^oH~ 
ing,  hiking  or  any  recreation,  outdoor  or  in. 
You  can  buy  Keds  in  three  grades. 
Each  carries  with  it  the  reputation  of  the 
largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world. 


CMPFIRC    $2.00 

Heds 


Keds 


There's  a  pair  of  Keds  to  suit  your  taste,  your  foot  and  your  purse.     Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  Keds  for  each  member  of  the  family.    Remember  the  name, "Keds." 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York  Cr>ir>,n\r> 
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PRICE  25  CENTS 

AUGUST,  1917 
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TKe  Cougar  at  Bay 
Making  a  Game  H-eserve 

The  Value  of  an  Old  Boo 

TKe  Oxiiixvg  Legiorv  axvi 
ilte  OutitYg  Departm^vM 


Help  You  Enjoy  the  Vacation 

There's  no  need  for  aching  or  blistered  feet  to  put  a  damper  on 
your  vacation.  Keds  on  your  feet  make  discomfort  a  thing  of  the 
past.     Keds  bring  you  a  message  of  freedom  from  footsoreness. 

Whether  your  fancy  runs  toward  hiking,  golfing,  canoeing,  yacht- 
ing, motor  boating,  tennis,  dancing  or  innumerable  other  pastimes, 
there^s  a  style  of  Keds  made  to  meet  your  needs  and  made  with 
comfort,  durability  and  distinctive  appearance  in  mind,  Keds 
are  equally  desirahle  for  home  and  office  wean  They  are  the 
canvas  rubber-soled  shoe  extraordinary. 

You  can  buy  Keda  in  three  grades.     Blach  carries  with  it  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world. 


/^         From  /jfeX     $1.2S 

W^  $l-SOiip  /0^      to 

NATTOHAL  P®*'   P****  tWm^t   $2,00 

Keds  Keds 


^CENTS^ 
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Setting  the  Sights  for  High  Scores 

Time's  Hour-Glass 

Sailing  Down  on  Ducks 

Good  Shotguns  Made  in  U.  S,  A, 

^  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IV 


Winche^iw  Modmt  12 


dogfs 


A  dog  points  by  instinct.  Its  nose,  body  and 
tail  come  into  line  naturally — ^instantly. 

So  with  the  hunter  and  his  gun. 

Armed  with  the  right  gun,  he  "points"  it  in- 
Btinctivrly.  If  properly  balanced,  his  gun  comes 
up  into  line  naturally,  as  easily  as  pointing  a  finger. 

But,  it  the  gun  is  not  right,  if  it  has  not  been  per- 
fectly balanced  in  the  shop,  it  won't  work  out  well  in 
practice,  just  as  a  dog,  if  not  properly  bred,  will 
not  work  out  well  with  its  master  in  the  field. 

The  Winchester  Model  12  Repeater  is  a  thor- 
oughbred of  shotguns.  It  has  been  classed  by 
experts  as  **The  Perfect  Repeater." 

Its  bslance  enables  you  to  ffet  onto  fast  flyins  birds 
Instantly.  Pointed  riffht  it  never  fails  to  bring  down 
the  game. 

Fifty  years  of  the  best  gun  making  traditions  have 
produced  in  the  Winchester  Model  12  a  gun  of  almost 
human  Instincts.  It  is  a  triumph  of  guncraft.  Nicely 
balanced,  with  its  slim,  graceful  barrel,  the  Model  12  is 
a  beautiful  weapon,  with  a  fascination  about  it  that  few 
sportsmen  can  resist. 

The  pattern  that  brings  down  the  game 

The  remarkable  game-getting  pattern  of  the  Model 
12,  shooting  its  own  standard  ammunition,  is  the  result 
of  infinite  care  taken  in  boring  the  barrel. 

The  right  amount  of  choke  for  different  loads  has 
been  worked  out  after  exhaustive  experiment.  Result— 
a  pattern  that  spreads  out  evenly— neither  too  scattered 
nor  too  bunched— and  that  lands  with  lots  of  steam  be- 
hind it. 


What 


means 


This  ma»k  on  the  barrel  means  Vimwd  and  Proved 


gun  with  a 
pointing  instinct 

WinohemtT.  This  stamp  stands  for  Winchester's  guar- 
antee of  quality,  with  fifty  years  of  the  best  gun  making 
traditions  behind  it. 

Every  barrel  that  bears  the  name  ''Winchester*'  and 
that  is  marked  with  the y^inchester  Viewed  and  Proved 
stamp  has  been  fired  many  times— ^vith  excess  loads 
for  strength,  smooth  action  and  accuracy. 

At  every  stage  of  Winchester  manufacture,  machine 
production  is  supplemented  by  human  craftsmanshiii. 
It  is  a    t99t  mnd  m<^mttnent  process. " 

The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  has  been 
scientifically  bored  to  micrometer  measurements  for 
the  pattern  it  is  meant  to  make.  The  degree  of  choke 
exactly  offsets  the  tendency  of  the  shot  to  spread.  Un- 
til its  pattern  proves  up  to  the  Winchester  standard* 
the  gun  cannot  leave  the  factory.  The  nickel  steel 
construction  preserves  the  original  accuracy  forever. 
By  the  Bennett  Process  the  barrel  is  given  a  finish  that 
lasts  a  lifetime. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  produced  in 
the  Model  12  a  gun  of  unsurpassed  game-getting  quali- 
ties and  whose  grace,  balance,  beauty  of  lines,  and 
never  failing  performances  in  the  field,  have  earned  it 
the  title  of  thoroughbred  of  shotguns**— fAe  gun  with 
a  dog'm  pointing  instinct. 

Write  (or  detsiU  of  Wincbestsr 
•hotgunt,  rifles  snd  smmonition 

The  new  1917  Winchester  catalog  is  an  encyclopedia 
on  shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition.  Every  hunter 
should  have  one.  It  gives  detailed  specifications  of  the 
Model  12  and  describes  at  length  the  principles  on  which 
every  one  of  the  world  famous  Winchester  shotgunn 
and  rifles  is  built.  Write  today.  We  will  mail  you  a 
copy  free,  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
Dept.  110  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MODEL  97.   Tak»-dmim  RptaUno  Skt 
aun.    MadM  in  tt  oait00.  itrngki  oAjj 
7Slb0.:inttffamo*.tpn9lUabu%U  7^^ 
TlU/atwrtto  with  atuMimrm  wk»  yrmfwr 
ftmarm  r«p«««ii0  gwk  wti*  a  i  ' 
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World  Standard  Gunm  and  Amnmniiimm 
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Stanlord  University  Library 

Stanford,  California 


In  order  that  others  may  use  this  book, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 
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